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EMIGRATION TO AUSTRALIA. 


,)ARL GREY :* My Lords, pursuant to 
the notice which I have given, I beg to 

lay on the table certain papers connected 
with emigration to the Australian colonies, 
in continuation of those which, at an early 
period of the Session, I had the honour of 
presenting to Parliament by command of 
Her Majesty. In laying these papers on 
the table, I trust that the interest which 
is now so generally felt on the subject of 
emigration, will be a sufficient excuse for 
my briefly stating some of the principal 
facts which are to be collected from these 








papers, and from those which have been 
already presented; and will also justify me 
in making a very few remarks upon them. 
Without attempting to discuss the ques- 
tion whether there really is in this country 
that excess of population which is sup- 
posed by some persons to exist, or whe- 
ther there are still means in its unde- 
veloped resources of affording employment 
to our increasing population, I think, at 
all events, that even those who hold the 
strongest opinions as to the exeess of 
population in this country, must agree 
with me that, when we compare the cost 
of emigration to Australia with the number 
of persons who now go annually from our 
shores, it is hardly possible to expect that 
emigration to that quarter can ever be 
earried to such an extent as to produce 
any very perceptible effect upon our popula- 
tion here. The cost of conveying an emi- 
grant to Australia may be taken, in round 
numbers, at somewhere about 201., includ- 
ing the passage of the emigrant, and the 
expensive outfit which is necessary for his 
health. And if the present number of 
emigrants were to be materially increased, 


* From a corrected report published by Ridgway. this cost would be augmented, as the rate 
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of freight which is now paid would un- 
doubtedly rise if many more ships were 
wanted for this service. 

But the average number of emigrants 
who left this country during the last seven 
years has been no less than 122,000; and 
in the last year the number of emigrants 
was not less than 258,000. If, then, this 
great stream of emigration were to be in- 
ereased by sending to Australia a number 
of persons equal even to the average emi- 
gration of the last seven years, or 122,000 
persons a year, the annual expense of this 
addition to the existing emigration would 
‘not amount to less than 2,500,000/. Now, 
when your Lordships remember that even 
the large emigration of last year, together 
with the great mortality from famine and 
disease that took place in Ireland, have 
failed to produce any marked effect on 
those symptoms of excessive population 
which are alleged to exist, it is obviously 
impossible, looking to our Australian colo- 
nies, that any such great number of emi- 
grants can be sent thither as would exer- 
cise any perceptible influence upon the 
population at home. But although this is 
the case, it is not the less true that Aus- 
tralian emigration is of the greatest pos- 
sible advantage to the empire in general, 
as affording a field of enterprise to the 
more ardent spirits of the mother country, 
who, in the present peaceful times, cannot 
find a suitable career at home; and, also, 
as creating and increasing thriving com- 
munities in that part of the world, with 
which our manufacturers carry on a large 
and lucrative trade. Our trade with the 
Australian colonies is one of the most im- 
portant we possess. The labouring popu- 
lation, whom we send out to Australia, are 
chiefly employed in producing raw mate- 
rials, which we use in our manufactures, 
and especially in that very important de- 
partment of them, the woollen trade. In 
return for their produce they take British 
manufactures, and in the same manner 
they pay indirectly for various commo- 
dities, and more particularly for the tea 
and sugar which they consume, thus creat- 
ing an additional trade between this coun- 
try and China, since it is well known that 
the consumption of British manufactures 
in China is limited only by the means of 
payment which the Chinese possess, and 
that the very large quantity of tea con- 
sumed in Australia, is paid for by British 
manufactures, for which the return is re- 
ceived by us principally in wool. The 
consequence is, that those who go to Aus- 
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tralia do undoubtedly contribute largely 
to furnish additional employment for our 
people at home. The emigration to these 
distant colonies is also of very great ser- 
vice in affording additional employment to 
our shipping. It is, therefore, an object 
of the greatest interest to the empire that 
emigration to Australia should be pro- 
moted and encouraged to the utmost pos- 
sible extent. 

Viewed in this light, and as the means 
of obtaining the advantages I have now 
described, rather than of effecting a great 
diminution of a population supposed to be 
excessive, emigration to Australia is a 
subject which, during the last twenty 
years, has certainly not been neglected 
by any of the successive Administrations 
which have in that time existed. It seems 
to me that, in the eagerness to extend 
emigration—a feeling which I share— 
many persons overlook how much has 
been accomplished; and I am, therefore, 
anxious to call your Lordships’ attention 
to a comparison of what our Australian 
colonies were in the year 1828, with what 
they are at the present time. In looking 
back to this comparatively short period of 
only twenty years, it is really not a little 
surprising to see how great a change has 
been effected by the enterprise, the ac- 
tivity, and the energy of the people of this 
country, settling in those distant regions. 
In the year 1828, the only colonies we oc- 
cupied in that quarter of the globe, were 
New South Wales, and Van Diemen’s 
Land. New South Wales was then con- 
fined to what were called the Nineteen 
Counties. These counties occupied an ex- 
tent of about 300 miles in length, along 
the coast, with an average breadth of 
about 200 miles. In Van Diemen’s 
Land, the extent of our settlements was 
very small. The whole population of 
both these colonies, in 1828, was esti- 
mated at 53,000, of whom 23,000 were 
convicts, still in a state of servitude; a 
very large proportion of the free inhabit- 
ants having originally proceeded to the 
colonies as convicts. New South Wales, 
including Moreton Bay and Port Philip, 
now extends 1,000 miles in length, by 
300 miles in breadth. Much of this ter- 
ritory is occupied only pastorally; but 
still it is occupied, and advantageously, 
the whole area it includes being about 
three and a half times as large as the area 
of Great Britain. The coast line from 
Moreton Bay to South Australia, is 1,500 
miles long, being about the length of the 
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coast line from Calais to the northern fron- 
tier of Portugal. In Southern and Wes- 
tern Australia, and the valuable islands of 
New Zealand, entirely new and most of 
them thriving settlements have been form- 
ed; and in Van Diemen’s Land, the popu- 
lation has greatly increased. The whole 
British population, (excluding, of course, 


the natives,) or, rather, the whole popula- | 
tion of European origin, in the different 
Australian Colonies, now amounts to near | 


300,000 persons. But, while in the space 
of twenty years the population has in- 
creased five or six-fold, the wealth of these 
colonies has increased still more rapidly. 
The best test I can apply to ascertain the 
wealth of a rising colony, is the amount of 
its exports; we can judge less by the im- 


ports, because a considerable importation | 


into a colony may be occasioned by a large 
expenditure by the Government of the 
mother country, whereas the exports must 
be created by the successful industry of 
the colonists. I find that in 1828, the 
whole amount of exports from these colo- 
nies was 185,0001.; and in 1845, the last 
year for which the returns are complete, 
the exports had risen to 2,189,0001.; 
being an increase of twelve-fold in seven- 
teen years.. This is a striking result; 


but it will be still more‘so if your Lord- | 


ships will permit me to go a little further 
into particulars. 

In the year 1830, when I first knew 
anything officially about these colonies, no 
facilities whatever existed for the emigra- 


tion of the labouring classes to New South | 
The ships which went there af- | 
forded accommodation only for cabin pas- | 


Wales. 


sengers, or for those who required what 
are now called intermediate passages. 
The expense of emigration to Australia, 
with the description of accommodation 
which was at that time alone provided, 
was much larger than could be afforded by 
a labouring man; so that, practically, there 
were no means of emigration for that class 
of society. In the course of the year 1830, 
my noble Friend, Lord Ripon, who was 
then Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
established the system of alienating the 
Crown lands by sale only, instead of by 
grants, as had previously been the prac- 
tice in Australia; and at the same time the 
principle was laid down that the revenue 
realised by the sale of land should be ap- 
plied in carrying out emigrants to the co- 
lonies. A Commission was appointed, 


over which my noble Friend the Duke of 


Richmond presided, and of which I had 
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the honour of being also a Member, to in- 

‘quire into the best means of promoting 
‘emigration. The first measure of that 
Commission was,’ to endeavour to prevail 
| upon shipowners to furnish passages to 
| Australia at a cheaper rate, and with hum- 
| bler accommodation, suitable to the means 
of the labouring class. They consented to 
make this experiment, and the system then 
began; but the funds applicable to emigra- 
tion were at that time exceedingly small; 
and for the first few years the progress of 
emigration thus carried on was so slow 
that it seemed little likely to become of 
‘much consequence. But the measure it- 
self being founded on a sound principle, 
its operation gradually increased, until the 
results became very important. In 1837, 
the extent of emigration had so far in- 
creased, that my noble Friend, Lord 
Glenelg, who then held the office of Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, appointed a 
separate oflice for the management of that 
business; and hence the origin of the Land 
and Emigration Commission; and in creat- 
ing that board, and in the selection of 
those whom he named for that important 
duty, I consider that my noble Friend 
adopted a measure of incalculable impor- 
_ tance and benefit, both to this country and 
to the colonies. 

At that time the population of New South 
| Wales was only 77,000/.; but in the course 
of ten years the population was almost dou- 
bled, emigration having added to it no 
less than 62,000 persons. Those persons 
were sent out under the superintendenee of 
the Commissioners, and the greatest pos- 
sible advantage has been the result of that 
course of proceeding. During the same 
period, the Commissioners for South Aus- 
tralia sent to that colony about 10,000 per- 
sons; the New Zealand Company also sent 
out about 7,000 persons; altogether, in the 
course of those ten years, there were sent 
between 90,000 and 100,000 emigrants, 
of whom no less than 80,000 were pro- 
'vided with a passage out of the sums de- 
‘rived from the sale of the colonial lands. 
| After this statement of the general result 

of the working of the system, I will now 
advert, for a2 moment, to the cases of one 
or two individual settlements, by which the 
result of the system will appear still more 
remarkable. The importance of the dis- 
trict of Port Philip, in the territory still 
forming part of New South Wales, and the 
colony of South Australia, were the crea- 
tion of a period not exceeding ten years. 
In 1856, ten years prior to the date of the 
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last census, there were in Port Philip only 
a few scattered inhabitants, estimated to 
number between 200 and 300. In March, 
1846, when that census was made, the po- 
pulation of this district was found to have 
increased to 32,800, including the town of 
Melbourne, which then contained a popu- 
lation of between 8,000 and 10,000 in- 
habitants. Thei mports into that district, 
in 1845, were to the value of 205,0001.; 
and the exports to the value of 343,0001.; 
the general revenue of the district, in 1847, 
was no less than 68,000/.; and the terri- 
torial revenue, derived principally from the 
sale of land, was 70,0001.; making alto- 
gether a revenue of 138,0001. collected in 
this district, which only ten or twelve years 
ago had been occupied by 200 or 300 per- 
sons. 

In South Australia the results have 
been almost equally remarkable. But I 
will not trouble your Lordships with the 
arithmetical details, as they will be found 
in the evidence taken before the Colonisa* 
tion Committee, and in the papers I am 
about to lay on the table. It is, however, 
important to ebserve, that in the Port 
Philip district, this now thriving commu- 
nity, has been established without one 
shilling of expense to the mother country; 
and even South Australia, although it has 
had temporary difficulties to encounter, 
and though unintentional errors were com- 
mitted in its earlier days, and it has cost, 
in consequence, comparatively a consider- 
able sum, yet from the time its manage- 
ment was taken out of the hands of the 
Commissioners, to whom it was originally 
entrusted, in order that it might be placed 
directly under the charge of the Govern- 
ment, it has emerged from its difficulties, 
and has continued steadily to advance in 
prosperity, till a large revenue has been 
obtained, more than equal to its expendi- 
ture, and funds have been realised, appli- 
cable to the conveyance thither of a very 
considerable number of emigrants. Nei- 
ther can it be said that this success of 
South Australia is owing to the great 
mineral wealth which has been discovered 
there; because the difficulties of the co- 
lony, which were at their height in 1840, 
had, in 1845, been completely overcome, 
and it was steadily advancing in prosperity 
before the mines had been opened to an 
extent of any importance. 

My Lords, I think it is also of import- 
ance that I should remark, in order to 
correct a very prevalent error, that it is 
entirely a mistake to suppose that these 
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colonies have been formed by merely one 
class of society, or by the emigration of 
labourers only. So far is this from being 
the case, that there are to be found set- 
tled in these colonies, retired officers of 
the Army and Navy—gentlemen who have 
taken high degrees and honours at the 
Universities, and many other persons of 
education and intelligence. Indeed, both 
in South Australia, and in New South 
Wales, there is a very large population of 
men of superior education and intelligence. 
I must therefore say, that looking at these 
facts, it is impossible to admit the truth of 
what has been sometimes very confidently 
asserted—that colonisation is a lost art. 
On the contrary, I believe that colonisa- 
tion never has, in the history of the world, 
made such rapid progress as in the in- 
stances I have stated to your Lordships, 
I would remind your Lordships of the very 
interesting evidence given last year by 
Mr. Elliot, then at the head of the Emi- 
gration Board, in which capacity I believe 
most of your Lordships are aware how 
valuable were his services, and who has 
now duties of still greater importance, 
which he performs with cqual ability, as 
Assistant Under Secretary of State for 
the Colonial Department: Mr. Elliot, in 
the evidence to which I refer, drew a 
comparison between the progress made by 
our Australian colonies, and the old colo- 
nies which now constitute the United 
States of America. The comparison is 
most curious, and singularly favourable to 
our new colonies. The rate of progress 
of the Australian colonies, as compared 
with that of our old American colonies, is 
really marvellous. 

For example, I find that the population 
of Sydney in 1836 was 19,000; that in 
ten years the population had actually 
doubled, and in 1846 was 38,000. Com- 
paring this with the old American colo- 
nies, I find that the population of the im- 
portant town of Boston, in 1790 (170 
years after its foundation), was 18,000. 
The population of the city of New York, 
in 1773 (immediately before the breaking 
out of the war of independence), was only 
21,896, having then been founded a very 
much longer period than Sydney has now, 
but containing a population 17,000 less 
than Sydney does at the present day. 
The population of Philadelphia in 1790 
was 28,528. But what is still more re- 
markable, is the wealth of our present 
colonies, and the advantage which they 
have been to the trade of this country, as 
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compared with the wealth and trade of our 
old American colonies at the time of the 
breaking out of the war. The whole po- 
pulation of our old American colonies, in 
1773, was about 2,300,000; and the popu- 
lation of the Australian colonies in 1845, 
was only 283,873. Yet the imports of all 
descriptions into our old American colo- 
nies in 1773, amounted to something more 
than 1,000,0007. sterling: while the im- 
ports into our Australian colonies in 1845, 
amounted to 2,070,000/. The exports 
from our old American colonies, in 1773, 
amounted to something short of 2,000,0007., 
while the exports from our Australian colo- 
nies, in 1845, were 2,185,0001. Or, if 
we contrast the comparative extent of the 
trade of the two classes of colonies accord- 
ing to its value, per head, of their respec- 
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tive populations, it appears that the im-| 


ports, per head, into the old American 


colonies, at the breaking out of the war, | 


were to the amount of 8s. 9d. per head 
of their then population; while the imports 
of our Australian colonies are at the rate 


of 71. 5s. 10d. per head. The exports 


from America, at the breaking out of the 
war, were at the rate of 16s. 8d. per head 
of the population; and the exports from 


the Australian colonies are at the rate of 
71. 14s. 3d. per head. 

Such has been the extraordinary pro- 
gress of these colonies; and I think your 
Lordships will agree with me, that these 
facts sufficiently refute the common no- 
tion that the art of colonisation is a lost 
one; that the population of this country 
are less enterprising and adventurous than 
the population of former days; and that 
they are less capable of carrying on such 
enterprises with advantage. On the con- 
trary, if your Lordships consider the pro- 
gress of these colonies—a progress almost 
without a check—and their steady, uni- 
form current of prosperity, without the in- 
terruption of any great disaster, and con- 
trast their history with the extreme difficul- 
ties and fearful calamities which, in earlier 
days, were experienced by the old Ameri- 
can colonies, the result is, indeed, most re- 
markable—a result, I beg to repeat, which 
is owing entirely to the enterprising and 
persevering spirit of the population of this 
country, aided, as they have been, by all 
the improvements of modern science, and 
of modern navigation. And when, above 
all, your Lordships consider the length and 
the difficulties of the voyage to Australia, 
a3 compared with the passage to North 
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America, the result becomes still more 
striking. But, great as this progress has 
been, I am far from saying it is not the 
duty of Parliament, and of the Govern- 
ment, to use all such means as are in their 
power for giving a still increased impe- 
tus to this system of emigration; and I 
wish to show your Lordships that this has 
not been overlooked. In 1845, for want 
of funds, emigration to Australia was very 
nearly suspended. But in 1846, the rev- 
enues of South Australia were again in a 
condition to allow of emigration to be re- 
newed; and in that year about 2,000 per- 
sons were sent to that colony. Since 
then, the stream of emigration to South 
Australia has steadily and constantly been 
flowing. Last year, the Governor of New 
South Wales reported that the debt which 
had been incurred for previous emigration, 
jane charged upon the Crown revenues, 
was nearly paid off; and he believed that 
| he might safely venture to recommend the 
resumption of emigration to that colony 
also. I had full confidence in the reasons 
assigned by Sir Charles Fitzroy in support 
of that opinion, and I accordingly directed 
the Land and Emigration Commissioners 
immediately to resume sending emigrants 
|to New South Wales; and towards the 
| close of last year, the first ships of the 
renewed emigration to New South Wales 
were despatched. The first ship sailed 
about the month of October or November 
last. Since then successive accounts from 
|New South Wales have arrived, showing 
| that the funds applicable for this purpose 
| have more than kept pace with the expec- 
tations entertained respecting them; and 
accordingly I have given directions, from 
time to time, to the Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, to accelerate the rate at 
which ships were despatched, and in pur- 
suance of those directions the number of 
emigrants has been rapidly increasing in 
amount. By a return which I hold in my 
hand, of the operations of the Commis- 
sioners in each month (with the details of 
which I will not trouble your Lordships) it 
appears, that in the present year there 
have already sailed to New South Wales 
twenty-three emigrant ships, carrying 
5,323 emigrants; and that there have 
sailed eleven emigrant ships to South Aus- 
tralia, carrying 2,736 emigrants, making 
a total of 8,059 persons sent out this year. 
For the remainder of this year, ships are 
to be despatched at the increased rate of 
six in every month to South Wales, and a 
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proportionate number to South Australia; | be satisfactory to the Commissioners, on whom so 


and it is calculated that the number t 
will be sent out from this time to the close 
of the present year will be forty ships car- 
rying 10,000 persons. So that since the 
close of the year 1847, by the measures 
that are now actually in progress, there 
will be added in the course of the present 
year, to the population of these two colo- 
nies, of New South Wales and South 
Australia, not less than 18,059 persons, 
which will be an increase of between 8 and 
9 per cent upon their whole previous popu- 
lation. In South Australia, the popula- 
tion at the commencement of 1846, was 
22,390. There have since been already 
despatched to that colony by the Land and 
Emigration Commissioners, nearly 8,000 
emigrants, or more than one-third of the 
then existing population. In New South 
Wales, according to a report dated Sep- 
tember 1847, of a Committee of the Le- 
gislative Council, the number of hired ser- 
vants throughout the colony did not ex- 
ceed 30,000; but the number of emigrants 
to be despatched in 1848 will be nearly 
13,000. 

So much as to the extent to which emi- 
gration has been carried on. I now wish 
to call the attention of your Lordships to 
the manner in which this service has been 
performed by the Land and Emigration 
Commissioners, and to the satisfactory re- 
sults which have been obtained by the zeal 
and ability they have shown in the dis- 
charge of their arduous duties. I hold in 
my hand a paper, being an inclosure in a 
recent despatch received from the Gover- 
nor of South Australia. It is a report of 
the Colonial Secretary in South Australia 
to the Governor of that colony, with respect 
to the condition of the emigrants. The 
Secretary says— 

“ The healthy condition in which the immigrants 
were landed from the several vessels which have 
arrived in this colony, during the past quarter, 
and the total absence of any complaints, either 
from the passengers, or on the part of those 
under whose direction they were placed during 
the voyage, are facts which of themselves speak 
most favourably for the arrangements made in 
England, in connexion with this service. The 
emigrants were generally well selected, and suited 
to the wants of this country. The superintendents 
appear, without exception, faithfully to have dis- 
charged the duties entrusted to them; and al- 
though some few alterations in the minor details 
of the arrangements have been recommended by 
them in their daily journals, still the cireumstan- 
ces abovementioned, concurring as they do to 
show the efficiency of the measures adopted to 
promote the varied interests at stake, cannot but 


hat | much responsibility is devolved. The vessels em- 


ployed in the emigration service make quicker 
passages than those engaged only in the convey. 
ance of merchandise.” 


I should explain, that these quick pas- 
sages are accounted for, by the fact, that 
none but first-class vessels are taken up 
for this service; and that from the number 
of emigrants on board, the captains are 
enabled to carry on sail in doubtful wea- 
ther much longer than merchant vessels, 
beeause by the assistance of the emigrants 
they can reduce sail when bad weather is 
coming on, more rapidly than ships which 
cannot command equal strength. The 
report then goes on to say, that— 


“ Of those vessels which arrived in the colony 
during the last three months, the longest on the 
voyage was 106, the shortest 89 days, making an 
average in the whole of 944 days. It may not be 
foreign to the present report here to remark, that 
the young unmarried females who immigrate to 
this colony, without friends or relations on board, 
are, on their arrival here, at once removed from 
on board the vessels in which they were brought, 
to a house in Adelaide, where every necessary 
comfort is in readiness for their reception. They 
are placed under the immediate control of a ma- 
tron, and a committee of ladie: have benevolently 
undertaken to assist them in finding suitable em- 
ployment.” * 

I will now proceed to state to your 
Lordships some of the measures which have 
been adopted for increasing and extending 
emigration to these colonies. In the first 
place, I must remark, that the expense 
must be mainly provided for by the colo- 
nies themselves. The voyage is so much 
longer and so much more expensive than 
the voyage to America, that unless the 
colonies should pay a very large portion of 
the expense, the emigrants would in nearly 
all cases prefer going to America; either to 
our own colonies there, or to the United 
States. But a considerable proportion of 
the expense is actually paid from private 
sources in this country. For so long 
voyage, being about three months to South 
Australia, and somewhat more to New 
South Wales, it is absolutely necessary for 
emigrants to have what may be consi- 
dered a very expensive outfit, more es- 
pecially as they require clothes suitable 
both for cold and very hot weather, as they 
are necessarily exposed to great vicissi- 
tudes of climate, at whatever time of the 
year they may go. This necessary outfit 
is an expense of importance to a labouring 





* Vide Parliamentary Paper, August, 1848, 
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man, and is calculated, with the expense 
of going to the port of embarkation and 
other charges, altogether to cost the emi- 
grant somewhere about 5/.; certainly not 
a less sum; and I believe this amount 
rather exceeds that for which emigrants 
can obtain their passage to America. Of 
course, therefore, if a much greater sum 
than this were demanded of them, the cur- 
rent of emigration would be diverted from 
Australia, and directed towards America. 
The instructions which I have given to the 
Land and Emigration Commissioners on 
this head are these:—that they are to 
consider themselves in the light of trustees 
for the colonies ; and that their object 
should be to make the money raised by the 
sale of land, and applicable to emigration, 
productive of the largest amount of benefit 
it is possible to render to the colonies. In 
consequence of this view of their duty, 
they are instructed to watch carefully the 
demands for passages to Australia, and, 
whenever they find they can do so with 
advantage, they are to raise the amount 
which is to be contributed by individuals 
themselves. But the demand for pas- 
sages from the class of individuals most 
suited to the wants of the colonies varies 
very much. Only about a year ago, up 
to the last harvest, before employment on 
railways had been checked in this country, 
there was some difficulty in obtaining the 
full number of properly qualified emi- 
grants, in the proper proportions, from dif- 
ferent parts of the united kingdom, for 
Australia. But now, on the contrary, from 
the unfortunate depression of trade, and 
the diminution of employment, there is a 
great demand for passages to Australia. 
In consequence of this demand, the agents 
of the Land and Emigration Commission- 
ers have thought they might venture, as 
an experiment (though with some doubt as 
to whether it will succeed), to require an 
additional pound to be contributed by the 
emigrants themselves towards the cost of 
their passage; thus making, to that extent, 
the amount available from the colonies 
sufficient for carrying out a larger number 
of emigrants. 

In some cases, larger contributions are 
raised from individuals, owing to peculiar 
cireumstances, when, for instance, a person 
applies for a passage who is not strictly 
qualified to be an emigrant, according to 
the rules, as not being of the class best 
adapted to the wants of the colonies, the 
Commissioners have been directed, in con- 
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sideration of an additional payment, from 
some other source than the funds at their 
disposal, to accept an emigrant who would 
not otherwise have been taken. I may 
mention to your ee a@ recent in- 
stance—an instance, indeed, which is 
stated in the papers that I have just 
laid upon the table. In consequence of 
the late revolution in France, a large num- 
ber of English workmen, as your Lordships 
are aware, were compelled to leave that 
country. Those were persons principally 
engaged in manufactures, and were not 
used to agricultural labour. They were, 
therefore, not considered the most eligible 
class for emigration. But it being doubt- 
ful whether they would be able to obtain 
employment at home, and as they were 
anxious to proceed to the colonies, I was 
willing to afford them every facility for 
doing so. After consulting with Lord 
Ashley on the subject, who greatly inter- 
ested himself in this matter, as in every 
other plan of benevolence, it was at last 
arranged, that by private subscription a 
sum equal to 4/. a head should be contri- 
buted towards the expense of the adults, 
and the sum of 2/. for each child; and 
upon that condition they were sent out to 
the colonies. I have reason to believe 
they will prove a most valuable class of 
emigrants. There was no mode in which 
the same amount of private subscriptions 
could have been applied so as to give the 
same extent of relief to the individuals; 
whilst, on the other hand, the colonies 
have received, at a considerable reduction 
of the ordinary cost to them, a number of 
persons who, though not used to agricul- 
ture, will be an industrious and active body 
of inhabitants. Other arrangements, of a 
similar description, have been made, with 
which I will not trouble your Lordships, 
as they will be found fully detailed in the 
papers. But I will call your Lordships’ at- 


| tention to another measure which has been 


adopted, and from which I feel inclined to 
expect very valuable results. Those who have 
attended to the subject of emigration, may 
be aware that emigration to a very great 
extent takes place to Canada and the 
United States, more especially from Ire- 
land, a large portion of which is provided 
for by means of funds remitted from Ame- 
rica to their friends in this country and 
in Ireland, by those who have gone out be- 
fore. It is very frequently arranged, that 


one or two individuals of a family should 
go out, in the first instance, to the United 
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States or to Canada, and that having saved 
some money there, they should remit it 
home for the purpose of affording their re- 
lations whom they have left behind, the 
means of joining them on the other side of 
the Atlantic. 

This is an emigration of the very best 
description, because the emigrants find 
their own friends upon their arrival, who 
are ready to direct their energies, and the 


recollection of whose kindness, and the | 


goodness of whose example, at once stimu- 


the money thus advanced, and be able, 
in their turn, to give assistance to the 
friends and relations whom they have left 
behind. Now, from Canada and the United 
States, there exist great facilities for mak- 
ing these remittances, through private 
channels; but from Australia no such 
facilities exist. I, have accordingly en- 
tered into an arrangement with the Trea- 
sury for the purpose of affording these 
facilities; and, by that arrangement, it 
will now be in the power of any settler 
in Australia, by paying money, through 
agents who are to be appointed for that 
purpose in the different districts, to the 
commissariat officer in the colony, to 
have it remitted to this country, and ap- 
plied by the Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners, in sending out any person or 
persons in whose favour the money may 
have been deposited, and the remittance 
made. I anticipate from this arrange- 
ment the most satisfactory results, because 
wages in Australia being much higher 
than in Canada, continuing during the 
whole year, without the drawback of a 
long winter of almost arctic severity, when 
labour is to a great degree suspended, the 
means of accumulation are much greater 
in the former than in the latter. Hence, 
considering how large a sum is annually 
remitted from America, I indulge the hope 
that these facilities will soon be made use 
of to a large extent. I am even willing 
to believe that parties of working men in 
this country will club together, to enable 
one or two of their number to emigrate, in 
the first instance, under an agreement that 
those who do should afterwards remit back 
money to assist their friends in joining 
them. Such, my Lords, is the general 
statement I am able to make of what has 
been done, and of the measures which are 
in progress to stimulate and promote emi- 
gration to the Australian colonies. I will 
not at present trouble your Lordships with 
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further details; nor will I do more than 
merely advert to the promising field for 
emigration which is offered by New Zea- 
land and the Cape; because, with respect 
to those two colonies, nothing of sufficient 
importance to be detailed to your Lord- 
ships has of late been effected. I will, 
therefore, only say that in these colonies 
there does, in my opinion, exist a most 
valuable field for emigration; and from the 
measures that are now in progress, or in 


| contemplation, I have the most sanguine 
late them to industry, that they may repay | 


hopes that both to New Zealand and to the 
Cape a very large number of emigrants will 
ultimately proceed. 

Upon the whole subject, I will in con- 
clusion observe, that what has been done 
may, no doubt, fall very short of the san- 
guine expectations of many persons as to 
what is to be attained by emigration; at 
the same time I think the measures I have 
mentioned, and their results, are of very 
considerable importance. The amount of 
expenditure incurred is already very large. 
In the present year 18,000 persons, at an 
expense considerably exceeding a quarter 
of a million sterling, will be sent to New 
South Wales and South Australia. The 
effect of this large emigration one year 
will be to make a still larger emigration in 
the following years; because nothing is 
more clearly ascertained than that those 
who go out as labourers to these thriving 
colonies, in the course of a very short 
time, become themselves employers of la- 
bour and purchasers of land, thus adding 
both to the funds available for carrying on 
emigration, and also to the means of giving 
employment to future emigrants. 

I confine these observations to the Aus- 
tralian colonies, because the papers which 
I have now to lay upon the table chiefly 
refer to those colonies, and also, because 
emigration to our American colonies must 
be considered, in many respects, in a dif- 
ferent light, so that very different measures 
are applicable to them. Emigration to 
North America is, I am aware, in some 
respects, more important than emigration 
to Australia; much more so as affording 
relief, by effecting a diminution of the po- 
pulation in those parts of the united king- 
dom where there exists a local excess. In 
that respect, undoubtedly, North American 
emigration affords far more valuable re- 
sources than emigration to Australia. But 
feeling that I could not now, with advan- 
tage, enter upon the discussion of so large 
a subject, I will, for the present, content 
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myself with assuring your Lordships that, 
with regard to North America, the conti- 
nued and anxious attention, both of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and of the pro- 
yincial authorities, is directed towards de- 
yising the means which can be adopted 
with most success, in order to promote 
emigration to that quarter, and to facilitate 
the settlement of the wide regions of fertile 
land which the British empire possesses in 
that part of the world. 

I am certainly sanguine in the expecta- 
tion that hereafter it will be in my power 
to show your Lordships what practical 
measures have been adopted to promote 
those objects. For the present, hewever, 
I confine my observations to Australia. I 
have now to lay before your Lordships 
these papers; and the extreme interest of 
the subject, not only to this country, but 
to the colonies in general, and particularly 
to the Australian colonies, which at this 
moment are making such rapid progress, 
must be my excuse for having so long oc- 
eupied the attention of your Lordships. 


{Ave. 10} 





Before I sit down, however, I must sup- 
ply an omission, which, I perceive, I have 
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1838, or only nine years before. Sir C. 
Fitzroy goes on to say— 

“The export of tallow in 1847 was 69,000 ewt., 
of the official value of 107,000/., being an increase 
on the previous year of 49,000 ewt. 

This also is another striking proof of 
the rapid increase which these colonies 
have been making in all that concerns 
their industrial and commercial interests; 
and the statement I have just read is well 
worthy your Lordships’ earnest attention. 
With these observations I beg to lay the 
papers on your Lordships’ table. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that while he 
had heard from his noble Friend somewhat 
that was consolatory, as affirming the prin- 
ciples on which emigration should be con- 
ducted, principles which he (Lord Mont- 
eagle) had long advocated, he must confess 
that he had also heard with a disappoint- 
ment, or he might even say with a dismay 
difficult for him to describe, the small pro- 
mises, or rather the no promises at all, 
held out by his noble Friend with respect 
to the mode and extent to which he pro- 
posed to apply those principles. He also 
deeply regretted the very narrow conception 


made, by stating (as I had intended to| which his noble Friend entertained of the 
have done an earlier period) one fact, as it | duties attached to the office which he him- 
seems to me, of great interest, which I | self filled, and to the department over which 
have learned only withiri the last few days, | he presided. He was persuaded that the 
from a document which did not arrive in| word ‘dismay”’ was not too strong for the 
time to be included among the papers I occasion, and that his feelings would be 
am about to present—a fact, which seems participated in by the great bulk of the 
to me almost more striking than anything | people of this country, who had turned 
I have yet mentioned, as showing the rapid | their attention to this subject. The ques- 
progress of these colonies. I hold in my | tion of emigration was now better under- 
hand a copy of the speech of Sir Charles stood, and was therefore more justly ap- 
Fitzroy, addressed to the Legislative Coun- | preciated. The pressing necessity of the 
cil of New South Wales, at the opening of | case could no longer be disguised from the 
the session on the 24th of March in the| public, but had become apparent to all— 
present year. In this speech there is the | not only to the higher classes, who viewed 
following statement, with reference to the | it as a matter of political and philosophi- 
increased production of wool in New South | cal interest, but to the lower classes, who 
Wales. He says— had begun to feel how closely it was united 

“It is consolatory to reflect that, notwithstand- | to their material interests, and indeed he 
ing the commercial depression which prevails to might say with their very existence. It 
so great an extent in the mother country, and the had become of late too much the fashion of 





consequent low prices of colonial produce in that 
market, the chief resources of this colony have 
continue to increase in a manner alike rapid and 
surprising. The exports of wool—its main staple 
—reached in the past year the large quantity of 


upwards of 22,000,0001b., of the official value of | 


1,260,000/., being an increase on the previous 
year exceeding 5,700,000lb. in weight, or equal 
to the whole export of that article in the year 
1838.” 

I think this is indeed a remarkable in- 
crease in one year; the mere increase in 
the export of wool in 1847, as compared 


to 1846, being equal to the total export in | 


some reasoners to treat our colonial inter- 
ests as a mere question of pounds, shillings, 
and pence. Into this mistake, however, 
his noble Friend was too well informed to 
fall. Yet, even if colonial policy were to 
be discussed on this narrower ground, it 
could easily be demonstrated how essential 
were our colonies to our national greatness. 
The following account would exhibit the 
_rapid progress made by the colonial posses- 
‘sions of the Crown, even within the last 
five years :— 
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COLONIAL PROGRESS FROM 1842 TO 1847, 








Population. 


Imports into U. K. 
Official Value. 


Declared value of | Shipping Inwards 
Exports from U.K.) and Outwards. 








Colonies. 


1842. 1847. 1842. 


1847. 


| 
1842. | 1847. | 


1842, 1847. 





£ 
N. America . |1,621,000'1,993,000| 1,391,000 


W. Indies 901,000} 926,000; 6,015,000 





Other Colonies |2,152,000 2,570,000, 3,087,000 


£ 2 | «£ 
2,188,000|2,280,000 3,490,000 
| 
6,428,000/2,591,000 2,789,000 
13,077,000|3,198,000, 9,984,000 


| 
Tons, 


| Tons. 
| 





| 











Total . 4,674,000/5,400,000110,405,000 





| | 


21,694,009 8,070,000 16,265,000 


| 





bette catia 





Nore.—The totals include the broken sums omitted in the detached account. 


These facts had been pressed upon his 
consideration by the functions he had been 
called on to perform as Chairman of one of 
their Lordships’ Committees. He had de- 
voted his best attention during the last 
two years to the Committee on Emigration 
which their Lordships had been pleased to 
appoint. Of the report of that Committee 
he regarded the speech of his noble Friend 
as being in some degree, and in some- 
what an unusual manner, an attempted 
anticipation. He considered, therefore, 
that his noble Friend, by the course he had 
taken, had compelled him to enter into the 
question more fully than he would other- 
wise have done. It was right that the 
public should know that there were at least 
some persons who believed that there ex- 
isted means of doing more than those no- 
things which his noble Friend the Colo- 
nial Secretary had announced as the scope 
and end of his policy. Great as would 
have been his regret at so miserable an 
announcement if coming from any ordi- 
nary statesman, his disappointment was 


greater still when these shortcomings were | 


attributable to his noble Friend. He had 
thought that his noble Friend would have 
been the very last man to have discusssed 
the question of emigration as one which 
only involved the case of a few vessels 
freighted with emigrants, instead of treat- 
ing it as a great and comprehensive mea- 
sure alike essential to colonial interests, 
and to the prosperity of the mother eoun- 
try. If ever there was an individual who 
might have been considered as pledged 
to take up the question of colonisation 
on a large and comprehensive scale, the 
noble Lord was assuredly that indi- 
vidual. He could not forget that this 





question was the very first that had 
been taken up by his noble Friend on 
entering into official life under the Ad- 
ministration of his noble Father. When 
the Commission over which the Duke of 
Richmond presided was appointed, in 
1831, his noble Friend recommended the 
question of emigration to the consider- 
ation of Parliament, not as the small and 
miserable scheme which now seemed to 
satisfy his desires, but as a large and com- 
prehensive measure; and in order to show 
the views which the noble Lord then enter- 
tained on the subject, more especially in 
its application to Ireland, he would trouble 
their Lordships with an extract from the 
speech he delivered on that occasion :— 

“ Before any measure could be introduced for 
the permanent relief of the poor in Ireland, it would 
be absolutely necessary to relieve that country 
from its superabundance of population. The trans- 
fer of a part of our superabundant labourers to the 
colonies would be equally beneficial to all parties— 
to the labourers, by diminishing the overwhelming 
competition under which they now suffer ; to the 
settler, by affording him the means of cultivating 
his land ; and both to this country and the colony, 
by relieving much of the distress now existing in 
the former, and by adding to the productive in- 
dustry of the latter.” 


His noble Friend had not been as timid 
and limited in his views in former, he might 
say in better, times, as he now unfortu- 
nately appeared to be. On the contrary, 
he was then as full of hope, as of energy. 
He did not shrink from assuring Parlia- 
ment that— 

‘*In the United States, Canada, and Australia, 
there were large tracts of land available which en- 
abled the labourer emigrating to them, for a pay- 
ment next to nothing, to obtain the means of 
earning a subsistence, while in this country the 
labourer possessed no such facilities.” 
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Such were his noble Friend’s opinions in 
1845, contirming those he expressed in 
1831; and in the debate on Mr. C. Bul- 
ler’s Motion he went on to state— 


“ His opinion was strongly fixed that we were, 
it was true, on the right road, but that we had not 
made all the progress that was desirable. He 
thought it of the greatest importance that emi- 
gration should be encouraged to a much greater 
extent than at present, and he believed it was in 
the power of Her Majesty’s Ministers to take 
measures that would give much greater extension 
to the system than it now possessed.” 


Emigration 


He would ask their Lordships, was there 
in the scheme now proposed by his noble 
Friend any thing like an approach to the 
systematic and enlarged plan of emigration 
which the noble Earl had there foresha- 
dowed? But though nothing effectual had 
been done, or had even been attempted, 
the noble Lord, even amidst the suffer- 
ings attendant on last year’s emigration, 
had still repeated his belief in the true 
faith, which he seemed disposed this night 
to forswear. In his despatch of the 29th 
January, he informs the Governor of Ca- 
nada, Lord Elgin— 

“T will not abandon the hope that hereafter the 

practical difficulties which stand in the way may be 
overcome, and means may be discovered for accom- 
plishing that more systematic colonisation of the 
still unoccupied territory of British North Ame- 
rica, by which I am persuaded that the welfare of 
emigrants would be best assured, and the prosper- 
ity of these fine colonies would be carried to a far 
higher point than it can otherwise attain.” 
But it is not merely by speeches and de- 
spatches that my noble Friend has com- 
mitted himself on this subject. He has 
given still stronger pledges—pledges from 
which, even with all his intrepidity, he 
cannot extricate himself. His noble Friend 
could not deny the engagements he had 
entered into, in the name of his Sovereign, 
and had entered into in the Queen’s name 
with Parliament itself. Perhaps his de- 
fence might be an admission of the incom- 
petency of the Colonial Office to perform 
those engagements. For this argument, 
he could not deny that his noble Friend 
had laid some ground. If this were so, the 
engagement should not have been made. 
He recollected well an important debate 
in the year 1845, in the other House of 
Parliament, in the course of which his 
noble Friend began his speech by stating 
that— 

“From some experience which he had of the 
Colonial Office, he had come to the conclusion 
that it was impossible for any man, let bis talents 
be what they might, to administer the British co- 
lonies efficiently, seattered as they were over every 
part of the world.” 
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Will a renewal of these statements be his 
noble Friend's justification, and will he 
appeal to his own experience and example 
as Secretary of State, to confirm the evi-: 
dence he gave as a Member of the Opposi- 
tion? But he would now proceed to sub- 
stantiate the serious charge which he deli- 
berately made against his noble Friend— 
a charge no less than that of having left 
unfulfilled the engagement entered into 
with the House of Commons in the last 
Session. On the Ist of June, 1847, as 
he perceived from the Votes of the House 
of Commons, an Address to Her Majesty 
was unanimously adopted— 


to Australia. 


“ Praying that Her Majesty will take into Her 
most gracious consideration the means by which 
colonisation may be made subsidiary to other mea- 
sures for the improvement of the social condition 
of Ireland; and by which, consistently with full 
regard to the interests of the colonies themselves, 
the comfort and prosperity of those who emigrate 
may be effectually promoted.” 


On that occasion it had been distinetly pro- 
mised, on the part of the Government, that 
a special inquiry should take place, not into 
the expediency of colonisation—for that was 
conceded—but upon the means of carry- 
ing colonisation into effect. All that was 
then at issue was whether such inquiry 
was to be carried on through the agency 
of a Parliamentary Commission. Her Ma- 
jesty’s reply to that address was as fol- 
lows :— 

“T have taken -into my consideration the Ad- 
dress of my faithful Commons. I am deeply sen- 
sible of the advantage which may be derived from 
the adoption of further measures for the promo- 
tion of colonisation, and I will direct such inqui- 
ries to be made as may enable Parliament to adopt 
a course free from those evils which any precipi- 
tate legislation on this subject might cause both 
to the emigrants and to the colonies.” 


Such was the engagement solemnly entered 
into by the Government and the Crown 
with the House of Commons; and he would 
now ask his noble Friend whether any one 
step had been taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in pursuance of the pro- 
mise there given? What ‘“ inquiries’’ had 
been made to guide Parliament in consi- 
dering ‘‘ those further measures of colo- 
nisation”’ of the advantages of which Her 
Majesty declared herself ‘‘deeply sensible?”’ 
No such inquiries appear to have been made 
to any one governor—at least he could not 
trace them in the papers on the table. If 
his noble Friend could contradict him, he 
would then ask him why did he not produce 
his despatches ? If the noble Earl had any 
despatches on this subject to produce, he. 
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ought to have laid them before the House | with very calamitous results. The mor- 
—but he had not done so. He had either tality had been most formidable from 
withheld information which Parliament had | certain ports. But this partial suffering 
a right to have laid before them, or his | proved that the case was exceptional only, 
compact with the House of Commons was | and should have been dealt with as such. 
broken. Until that information were given, | The colonists justly and naturally com- 
he (Lord Monteagle) had a right to say, | plained, in many cases, when the weak, 
and he now, therefore, asserted, in his} and infirm, and sickly, had been sent over 
place in Parliament, that the Government | to them without adequate protection, and 
had entered into an engagement, ratified when fever had thus been propagated 
by the reply of Her Majesty, pledging the | through all parts of the provinces. Now, 
word of the Sovereign that a special in-| he admitted that if the noble Earl had no 
quiry should be made for the purpose of other alternative but either to allow this 
procuring information, and yet, that so far | state of suffering to continue, by permit- 
as Parliament was informed, no inquiry | ting emigration to remain unassisted and 
whatever had been made in pursuance of unsystematic as before, or to interfere 
that promise. Or, if the noble Lord pre- in the mode and to the extent he had 
ferred the other alternative, and if the pro- done, such a state of facts would have fur- 
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mised inquiries had been made, he (Lord 
Monteagle) called on the Minister who had 


engaged to procure this information for | 


Parliament, to justify himself for having 
withheld all information on the subject up 
to the present hour. This was a serious 
charge, and ought to be seriously met. 


speeches might be made and Motions might 
be acquiesced in for the purpose of escaping 
an inconvenient discussion, and averting an 
impending defeat—but with an intention of 
escaping from those obligations which ought 


to have imposed a sense of the promise, 


made on a well-regulated mind impressed 
with a due feeling of moral and political 
responsibility. His noble Friend had sedu- 
lously, and for his purposes prudently too, 
abstained from alluding to the question of 
emigration to the North American colonies. 
If their Lordships inferred from that silence | 
that nothing had been done with regard to 


emigration to these colonies, they would be 


greatly in error. Something had been done 


nished an unanswerable reply to whatever 
objection might be urged against him. But 
this supposition would be a most erroneous 
view to take of the case. It was right to 
do all that humanity and justice required; 
but to do more, and to convert such neces- 


| sary measures of precaution into burden- 
The eonduct of the Colonial Office on this 
subject, he confessed, created great mis-_ 
trust in his mind, because it showed that | 


some restraints, if not into actual prohibi- 
tions, of the emigration of British subjects 
into British colonies, was as impolitic as it 
was unjust; impolitic to the colony, unjust 
to the emigrant. He (Lord Monteagle) had 
himself willingly concurred with his noble 
Friend under this special, but. he believed, 
temporary, exigency, in the proposition 
made to Parliament for amending the 
Passengers’ Act; nor would he have ob- 
jected to the imposition of any moderate 
colonial tax, proved necessary for the 
support of sick and destitute emigrants 
on their arrival in the colony. But he 


considered that much more than this had 


been recommended by his noble Friend; 


and most unquestionably much more had 


been done by the colonial legislatures, 
greatly to their own loss and future detri- 


in that matter; but most unfortunately that ment, as he would presently demonstrate. 
something was only calculated to obstruct | He held in his hand an account showing 
and to check emigration to British North} the scale of taxation which his noble 
America. This had been done, too, at the Friend had recommended for adoption in 
suggestion of his noble Friend himself, | the colony, and which he had accompanied 
to the deep disappointment of those who | with some very just remarks as to the neces- 
had interested themselves on the subject. | sity of confining this charge to a moderate 
The present Secretary of State him-jrate. Nor did he omit adding some very 
self had done much to discourage emi- intelligible hints, that if an unreasonable 
gration to a British colony; he had done and exaggerated rate of taxation were im- 
nothing whatever to promote it. It was | posed, the assent of the Crown might very 
unfortunately too notorious that in con- possibly be withheld. Their Lordships 


sequence of the famine and disease pre-| 
valent in Ireland during the last year, 
the emigration from that country to Bri- 


would scarcely believe, under these cir- 
cumstances, that the tax imposed by the 
colonists, and afterwards sanctioned by 


tish North America had been attended | the Colonial Office, was actually double 
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the amount that the noble Lord had him- 
self recommended. The Chairman of the 
Emigration Commissioners had laid before 
the Committee above stairs the following 
table proving the fact :-— 





As proposed | As enacted 
by in 
Lord Grey. | the Colony. 
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Tax on each Emigrant} 0 5 0 010 0 
Do. after Sept.10....... 010 0 | 10 0 
Do. after Oct. 1........| 015 0 | 110 0 


Do. when vessel is 
placed in Quarantine 10s. to 20s. |2s. 6d. every 
3 days, not 


toexceed 20s. 

Do. on Emigrants con- 
sidered liable to be-) 
come chargeable ...., Security of | Security of 
| £20 for one | £20 for one 
year, or 10s.\year, or 20s. 








Thus it will be seen that these colonial 
imposts were more than twice the amount 
considered to be adequate by the Secretary 
of State. An extra charge, amounting to 
from 10s. to 20s. a head, on the number 
of emigrants proceeding to British North 
America is an enormous burden, and ope- 
rates as a peculiar discouragement to emi- 
gration from Ireland. The increased 
charge, which a most inteiligent writer 
(Mr. Carter) has stated to be about ll. a 
head, tells much more heavily on ships 
from Ireland than on those from London, 
as the rate of passage from Ireland is much 
lower. On the Irish emigrant it is an 
increase of at least 20s. on 50s. or 60s., 
whilst in London it is 20s. on 100s. Nor 
is there wanting proof that this most op- 
pressive tax is wholly disproportioned to 
the necessity of the case. The United 
States, it may be assumed, are equally 
interested with our own colonies in guard- 
ing against the dangers of dangerous or 
unprofitable emigration. Fever and pau- 
perism must be equally calamitous in the 
city of New York and in that of Quebec. 
Yet the taxation imposed by the foreign 
State, on aliens, is much lighter than the 
taxation for analogous purposes imposed 
by a British colony on British fellow-sub- 
jects. This surely is unjust. It is un- 
wise also. The consequence has been, 
that by the adoption of the plan origi- 
nating in the suggestion of the noble Earl, 
the tide of emigration is driven from the 
British colonies to the United States. This 
fact is apparent from a comparison of the 
following figures :— 





the protection of the emigrants, and in 
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Total Emigration from the United Kingdom for 
Three Months ending March 31. 


Years. No. of Emigrants. 
1846 wee eco 14,972 
1847 eee eco 38,347 
1848 eee 38,232 
Total Emigration for the Month ending April 30. 
1846 eee eee 


1847 vs eco 53,348 
1848 eee eee 36,497 


Total Emigration for the Month of May. 
1846 ese eve 21,334 
1847 eee eee 50,328 
1848 eee eee 28,281 


It is on a closer analysis that the effect of 
the increased charge on emigrants into 
our own territory is made more apparent. 
The emigration to the British colonies for 
the months of April and May, in the same 
years, stands as follows :— 

No. of Emigrants. 


April, 1846 14,422 
gt eae 30,631 
ees 8,980 

May,1846 ... a 7,760 
fi ae 31,188 
a ip en 3,866 


Now, the United States Emigration for 
the same period exhibits wholly opposite 
results, and is as follows :— 


April, 1846 14,278 
» 1847 22,202 
» 1848 25,705 
May, 1846 13,254 
. ee a. 
» 1848 w. =—-:22,672 


The same facts are proved by the evi- 
dence of Mr. Carter, who stated that the 
number of emigrants conveyed in four of 
his own ships had fallen off, between 
the years 1847 and 1848, from 551 to 
384; but he added— 

‘* In order to show the effect of the new law 
passed in England and Canada, it is necessary to 
state the number of emigrants in each ship sepa- 
rately. The first ship this year, before the new 
laws took effect, carried 198 passengers, as com- 
pared with 140 in the corresponding ship last 
year ; while the three ships this year, to which 
the altered state of the law applied, averaged only 
186, as compared with 411, by the corresponding 
ships in 1847.” 

The charge in New York, the same writer 
states, ‘‘has been recently reduced, whilst 
our own in Canada has been materially 
increased.”’ Such was the effect of his 
noble Friend’s interposition in relation 
to British North America; and it was not 
surprising, under such circumstances, that 
he judged it more prudent on the present 
occasion to eschew the subject altogether. 
He might here state that, in some mate- 
rial respects, both in the laws passed for 
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the hospital accommodation provided at 
New York, that foreign State was in ad- 
vance of our own colonies. Whilst thus 
increasing the difficulties of the emigration 
of British settlers to British colonies, he 
must admit that the noble Lord had shown 
‘himself more generous and more liberal to 
foreign emigrants. He would be able to 
show a most extraordinary, and, in his 
judgment, a most indefensible, step taken 
by the Colonial Office, in which, so far 
from imposing any new burden on foreign 
emigrants, colonial revenues were actually 
applied to assist the emigration of 400 
Silesian emigrants to Port Philip. This 
‘most extraordinary fact is stated in the 
eighth report of the Emigration Commis- 
sioners (page 9), and would be almost in- 
credible except on such conclusive autho- 
rity. The Commissioners inform us that 
31 applications had been made to import 119 
German labourers and their families, being 
exclusively vine dressers, wine makers, 
and wine coopers; the rest of this immi- 
gration being assisted by a colonial bounty. 


Emigration 


To this measure no possible objection | 


could be raised. With the existing pros- 


pects of a more extended cultivation of the 
grape, and a greatly improved manufacture 


of wine, this introduction of skilled labour 
was eminently politic. It rested likewise 
on the previously ascertained success of 
Mr. Macarthur’s experiment. But the 
noble Lord has gone farther. The Com- 
missioners add— 


“That they are also engaged in negotiating, 
under instructions from your Lordship, for the 
transmission to Port Philip of about 400 Silesian 
emigrants, containing a considerable portion of 
persons of the same classes, and on terms which 
we hope will prove advantageous to the colony.” 


Now, against this misapplication of Go- 
vernment aid, and of colonial resources, he 
(Lord Monteagle) would altogether protest. 
The notion of seeking vine cultivators in 
Silesia was an absurdity. He was happy 
to think that the ‘‘ scheme,”’ as it is justly 
called, is likely to fail. This failure —not, 
however, arising from the application by 
the Secretary of State of the obvious rule 
that would secure a preference to the sub- 
jects of Her Majesty over Silesians, or 
any other foreigners, but from the. war- 
like propensities of that most aggressive 
monarch the King of Prussia, who, in 
order to carry on hostilities against his 
unoffending neighbours, had required the 
service of some of the intended emigrants 
in his newly-raised landwehr. He (Lord 
Monteagle) was the more astonished that 
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this course should have been pursued by 
his noble Friend, because, in his corre- 
spondence with the Governor of the Cape 
of Good Hope—in reply to Sir Henry 
Pottinger, who had expressed wishes that 
German emigrants should be encouraged to 
proceed to the Cape—his noble Friend had 
laid down the principle absolutely that all 
the means of emigration at the disposal of 
Government should be exclusively reserved 
for the Queen’s subjects. But he must 
be permitted to return to the question 
of British North America, from which 
he had been diverted by the question of 
Silesian emigration. In so doing, he 
must, once for all, guard himself against 
the supposition of being disposed to re- 
commend, or to support, any plan of emi- 
gration which was not likely to promote 
colonial as well as European interests, and 
which was not in entire accordance with 
colonial feelings likewise. The North 
American colonists, he fully admitted, 
had to endure much suffering in the last 
year. But that suffering was entirely 
connected with the state of disease exist- 
ing in particular districts, and at that 
particular time, and was not incidental 
to emigration generally. On the con- 
trary, all former experience told the other 
way. What was the opinion of the Com- 
missioners themselves? They inform the 
Secretary of State that— . 

*“ At no earlier period of five years had so many 
people emigrated, as in the five years ending with 
1846 ; and yet the whole of this emigration was 
effected healthily and prosperously. The deaths 
on the voyage did not exceed } per cent, or five in 
the 1,000; andthe deaths in quarantine did not 
exceed 1} on every 1,000 embarked. The people 
found no difficulty in getting employment, and were 
readily absorbed in the mass of the population. 

«“ The Government, therefore, at the commence- 
ment of the year 1847 were in possession of this 
fact, that in the preceding five years a greater num- 
ber of persons had emigrated to North America than 
had ever done so before, and had emigrated under 
existing arrangements without sickness or serious 
difficulty or disaster.” 


And even the Canadian authorities, when 
suffering most severely from the fever of 
last year, guarded themselves carefully 
against the suspicion of seeking to throw 
any discouragement upon emigration gene- 
rally. Such was the language of the le- 
gislature, of their municipal councils, and of 
the grand juries, who had expressed their 
views in the most unqualified manner. 
Therefore, while the Canadians condemned 
the ill-regulated and unsystematic emigra- 
tion carried on from certain distriets in 
Ireland, abounding in disease and pro- 
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pagating it, they did not, even in the time 
of their greatest suffering, condemn emi- 
gration generally, On the contrary, in 
the Address from the Parliament of Ca- 
nada to the Queen, he found the following 
passage :— 


“We feel bound to declare to Your Majesty 
that, while we believe that this House and the 
people of the province are most desirous to wel- 
come to this colony all those of their fellow-sub- 
jects who may think proper to emigrate from the 
parent country to settle ainong them, we are con- 
vinced that a continued emigration of a similar 
character to that which is now taking place, is 
calculated to produce a most injurious effect upon 
our prosperity, unless conducted upon some more 
systematic principle.” 


Emigration 


Nor did his noble Friend appear to differ in 
any respect from these opinions, for in a de- 
spatch addressed to the Earl of Elgin, he 
had stated his conviction that an enlarged 
and systematic system of emigration would 
greatly benefit the North American colo- 
nies, as well as the emigrants themselves. 
Why, then, did not the noble Lord suggest, 
for our adoption, some practical mode of 
fulfilling the duty which he thus freely 
admitted was one capable of being dis- 
charged, and which, as responsible to the 
Sovereign, to the British people, and to 
the colonies, with whose government he 
was entrusted, he was therefore bound to 
discharge? His noble Friend, in his de- 
spatch to Lord Elgin, of the lst of De- 
cember, 1847, stated that— 


“There is nothing in the situation of Canada 
which renders it impossible, by judicious regula- 
tions, to provide for the occupation of her vacant 
territory in a regular and systematic manner, in- 
stead of leaving this to be effected, as heretofore, 
by the desultory, and, too often, ill-directed efforts 
of individuals. The saving of labour and capital 
which would result from such a system would 
cause the increase of the numbers of her inhabit- 
ants by emigration to be the means of advancing 
the province yet more rapidly in wealth and in 
civilisation.” 

Were these good resolutions—were all 
these enunciations of sound principle—to 
lead to nothing? Was every thing to end 
in empty profession? Even at the eleventh 
hour, and after hearing the noble Lord’s 
careful and elaborate speech, he would ask 
their Lordships whether he had brought for- 
ward any practical proposition whatever ? 
Where, he would ask, was the noble Lord’s 
scheme for the regular and systematic emi- 
gration which he described to Lord Elgin as 
being practicable and necessary, and which 
it was therefore his duty as Colonial Minister 
to have submitted to Parliament? All seem- 
ed to be left a profitless blank; and both to 
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the colonies and the British public, disap- 
pointment and dismay would be the neces- 
sary consequences. The noble Lord appear- 
ed to rely exclusively upon his Australian 
emigration. On this he seemed to rest his 
claim on public confidence; and here he 
seemed to think that he had realised all 
the true principles of colonisation. It was 
far indeed from his (Lord Monteagle’s) in- 
tention to speak in disparagement of our 
prospering Australian colonies. He was 
the very last person who was disposed to 
do so. On the contrary, whilst he rejoiced 
in their success, in common with all lovers 
of his country, he felt an additional and a 
personal gratification in marking their pro- 
gress both in civilisation and in wealth. 
He could not forget that the formation of 
the Port Philip settlement was attributable 
to one of his oldest and most valued friends, 
a gallant officer, Sir Richard Bourke, whose 
salutary reforms and wise administration 
would long be remembered in New South 
Wales. And he might be permitted to 
add, that few acts in his own political life 
were more gratifying to him than having as 
Colonial Secretary in 1834 introduced into 
the House of Commons the Act which led 
to the settlement of South Australia. But 
because these colonies, as well as the Syd- 
ney province, were prospering, it would be 
wholly erroneous to suppose that all that was 
required had been done, or that much that 
was an impediment to colonisation was not 
now in mischievous activity. It is true that 
the noble Lord had gone greater lengths in 
Australia than elsewhere in applying his 
principles. He had even done so in a 
manner which to some would appear to 
involve startling and original doctrines. 
For not only did he willingly acquiesce 
in Sir C. Fitzroy’s proposal to borrow a 
sum of 100,000/. for emigration purposes, 
but he also recommends the creation of a 
larger debt for similar purposes; and at 
last, possibly excited by the subject, he 
goes further, and undertakes that a national 
debt is in itself a national benefit. The 
following is an extract from the despatch 
of the Colonial Office of 18th December, 
1847 :-— 


Lorp Grey To Sir Cuartes Fitzroy. 


“ 18th December, 1847. 

“ When I authorised you to raise 100,0001. for 
defraying the expense of 5,000 adult emigrants, 
I was much induced to believe that a larger sum 
than you have had suggested might with great ad- 
vantage be raised for the purposes of emigration; 
and the further accounts which have since reached 
me as to the urgency of the want of labour in New 
South Wales, have removed any doubts I enter- 
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tained, and have convinced me that in order effec- 
tually to supply this want, the expenditure you 
contemplated ought to be very considerably in- 
creased.” 


His noble Friend then proceeds to recom- 
mend a more extended system of borrow- 
ing on the security of the colony; and he 
then proceeds to reason in a manner most 
consolatory to an old financier :— 


“ This is a practice no doubt exceedingly liable 
to abuse; but when the object for which money is 
raised is not unproductive but productive, the 
danger of abuse is very greatly diminished; and 
in the present instance there can be no reason- 
able doubt that an addition to the population 
of New South Wales, of the kind which is contem- 
plated, by affording an additional supply of labour 
which is so urgently wanted, would immediately 
increase the productive power and wealth of the 
community. 

«« The Commissioners of Colonisation inform me, 
however, that the supply of really eligible emi- 
grants is limited ; and with the demand for emi- 
grants which is now increasing, not only for the 
Australian colonies, but for the Cape of Good Hope 
and New Zealand, it is doubtful whether the ne- 
cessary number can be obtainable.” 


His noble Friend justly remarked on the 
enormous increase of the wool exported 
from New South Wales. It was natural 
and most important to consider this aug- 
menting source of wealth; but why did his 
noble Friend omit to mention the fact that 
the wool was rotting, diminished in quan- 
tity and deteriorated in quality for want of 
shepherds, and that between 800,000 and 
900,000 sheep had been boiled down in 
the last year to be converted into tallow, 
there being no labour to enable the owners 
to turn them to greater profit. Thus the 
capital of the colony was sacrificed. What 
the colonies wanted was labour. It was 
labour with which the noble Earl should 
supply them. The capacity of the Austra- 
lian colonies to absorb labour, and the con- 
sequences that must ensue if that labour is 
not supplied, have never been stated more 
authoritatively than in the able report made 
by the Select Committee of Immigration 
made to the Legislative Council of New 
South Wales, and now on the table of the 
House :— 

“ The Committee can anticipate no difficulty in 
the way of any number of persons that the colony 
may require being found willing to emigrate from 
different parts of the United Kingdom.” 


Such is the statement of those who from 
their position in the colony and from their 
local knowledge, are entitled to speak with 
authority. But Mr. Cowper’s able report 
sums up the whole argument in the follow- 
ing impressive language :— 
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“ Your Committee wish to conclude their re- 
port by reiterating their solemn conviction that 
the question of immigration is not one that is to 
be regarded as affecting the mere prospective in- 
terests of the colony, or those of a particular class, 
It involves the consideration of the all but imme- 
diate ruin of every employer of labour, and the ul- 
timate annihilation of those sources of profitable 
industry and enterprise upon the due exercise and 
development of which the prosperity of the colony 
depends. The Australian colonies contribute one- 
third of the whole of the wool imported into Bri- 
tain. Those who now produce that commodity 
must cease to do so when the wages of labour ex- 
ceed all profits derivable from the pursuit in which 
they are engaged. It may be alleged that the evil 
here deprecated may only amount to a mere change 
of ownership from the master to the servant, and 
that the ruin of the one will be coincident with 
the improved condition of the other; and that, in 
point of fact, such an exchange of the relative po- 
sition of master and servant is already exemplified 
to a considerable extent. It can require no argu- 
ment with your honourable House, and it is hoped 
none with Her Majesty’s Government, to show 
that such an inversion of all social relations as 
that here depicted must be fatal to the welfare of 
the community. Before, however, such a crisis 
arrives, the real elements of the present as well as 
future wealth of the country will, to a great ex- 
tent, be annihilated, the cattle and sheep will be 
boiled down for their hides and tallow, and capital 
and skill will be permanently withdrawn from a 
country where they have ceased to be profitable.” 
The same evidence was given last year by 
Mr. Jackson, who had been twenty years 
a resident in the colony. He stated before 
the Committee— 

“2334. I believe that in one year upwards of 
20,000 emigrants went to New South Wales alone, 
and were readily absorbed; and looking at the 
extent of available land, and the number of sheep 
and cattle, Ican see no season why there should 
not be 30,000, 40,000, or 50,000, absorbed on a 
well-digested scheme of emigration. Indeed it is 
almost impossible to hazard a statement as to the 
number ; but I believe if you began with 30,000 
this year, the probability would be that in the next 
year or eighteen months the colonies would absorb 
50,000 more, and the year after 100,000, because 
sheep increase so wonderfully fast. And in the 
new discoveries, much of the country is a country 
most eligible for agriculture.” 

If such are the erying wants of the colony, 
it may be asked what impediments exist 
to check emigration? He was inclined to 
trace those impediments (to a very con- 
siderable extent at least) to the injurious 
regulation adopted with regard to the sale 
of land. The plan of fixing the minimum 
price at a certain given sum, namely 20s. 
an acre, was indefensible. In the year 
1840, when the price was fixed at 5s. an 
acre, the sum received for lands sold was 
324,000/. But when the price was raised 
to 20s., the sum received in subsequent 
years rapidly fell off. These facts are 
strikingly exemplified in the following ex- 
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tract from Mr. Low’s most able report to the | realise more than it is worth; in other words, 


Legislative Council of New South Wales :— 


that, except under very particular circumstances, 
| land shall not be sold at all. ‘That such has been 


“The declaration of Parliament that land | the practical effect of the measure will be evident 


shall not be sold till it realise 1/. an acre, isa | 
declaration that land shall not be sold till it will | 


from the following table of the sums realised 
from the sale of land since the year 1837 :— 
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8, 11,611 


Notre.—In the year 1831 Lord Ripon’s regulations for 
Crown lands, were first promulgated in the colony. 
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the abolition of free grants, and the sale by auction of all 


* 1859.—In this year the minimum price was raised from 5s. to 12s, an acre, but did not extend to lands previously 
advertised at the former rate, of which there was a very large quantity at the time. 

+ 1841.—In this year the system of sale at a fixed price of 1/. per acre was introduced into the district of Port Philip. 

¢ 1842.—In this year the system of sale by auction was resumed throughout the colony at a minimum upset price of 12s. 
per acre for country lands, with liberty to select portions not bid for at the upset price. 

§ 1843.--In this year the minimum price was raised to 1/, per acre by the Act of the Imperial Parliament, 5th and 6th 
Viet. eap. 56, with liberty to select, at the upset price, country portions put up to auction and not bid for, or on which 


the deposit had been forfeited. 


“ From this table it will appear that the sum 
realised by sales of land in 1846 is less by 
$,0001. than one-fourth of the sum realised from 
the same source in 1837. It willalso be observed 
that in the five years which have elapsed since 
the raising of the minimum price to 1/. an acre, 
the whole sum realised by land sales is not quite 
80,000/., or two-thirds of the sum realised in the 
single average year 1837, and the whole number 
of acres sold about 45,000, or less than one- 
eighth of the number sold in 1837. The result is 
more striking when it is observed that in 1837 the 
population of the colony amounted to 85,000 per- 
sons, While in 1846 the population amounted to 
upwards of 196,000. Thus by unwise legislation 
has the permanent settlement been retarded in 
proportion as the demand for it has increased ; 
and thus the fallacy that land can be made 
saleable at this price by the introduction of popu- 
lation is practically refuted.” 


These arguments would be much strength- 
ened if he were at liberty to enter at length 
into the system of the grant of licenses for 
pasture land, or what is called the squat- 
ting system, irreconcileable as that system 
is either with a high price for land sold, or 
with any enlarged and effectual system of 
emigration. Land cannot be sold at a high 
price when, without purchase, it can be pro- 
fitably occupied at a low one; the land fund 
applicable to emigration must consequently 
falloff. Nor is this all. The progress of agri- 
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culture, the concentration of the population, 
the creation of a middle class of proprie- 
tors, occupying and farming their own es- 
tates, are checked, if not absolutely pro- 
hibited, and all those elements which tend 
to the creation of a sound social system are 
sacrificed or postponed. 

On the subject of the want of labour in 
New South Wales, the colony where the 
noble Earl conceived that his measures had 
been so pre-eminently successful, he would 
only trouble the House with one further 
piece of evidence. It was contained in a 
letter from Mr. Nicolson, the Speaker of 
the Legislature :— 


“TI address this letter to you from Lake 
George. The country is generally looking beau- 
tiful, and is covered with a carpet of the richest 
and blackest turf. On the farms where cultiva- 
tion is carried on, there are abundant crops, and 
the trees in the orchards are bent with fruit. All 
these gifts are in a great measure valueless for 
want of men to enjoy and partake of them. 
Farmers will not grow wheat for want of a mar- 
ket ; and in an orchard in Goulburn I was told 
that the choicest and most luxuriant crops would 
not be plucked, as they were not worth the labour 
of pulling. All this redundancy of the necessaries 
and luxuries of life is rendered valueless from the 
great and increasing scarcity of labour. So great 
is the alarm felt on the subject, that efforts have 
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been made to induce the Home Government to 
renew transportation to this colony. The propo- 
sition has met with great opposition on the part of 
the labouring classes, and many influential persons, 
including the ministers of religion, who deprecate 
the idea of again converting the colony into a re- 
ceptacle for the crime of Great Britain. The re- 
ply is that the want of labour is so irresistible that, 
unless procured in that way, we must have re- 
course to the systematic introduction of expired 
convicts from Van Diemen’s Land and Norfolk 
Island—characters who are found, after the 
schooling they have had in those places, infi- 
nitely more immoral than convicts sent direct 
from England; for the fact is, we must have 
labour in some shape or other—free labour if we 
ean get it, if not, then prison labour, and, failing 
either, Coolie labour. We wish to receive emi- 
grants; we are willing to pay forthem. There 
are millions among you dying of hunger; let us 
have those starving crowds ; here they will find a 
superabundance of the necessaries of life. Instead 
of importing Indian corn to the starving peasant, 
export the peasant and his family to where the 
Indian corn grows. The mother country will 
thus be relieved of a load which is increasing an- 
nually, and pressing on her resources in the most 
fearful manner.” 


The same evidence of progress and of 


want of labour is given in relation to 
the other Australian colonies. ‘* Though 


South Australia dates somewhat more 
than ten years,’’ observes Mr. Elliot, ‘* its 
prosperity has occurred in five.”’ This pro- 


gress is evident from the following table— 


1840 1845 
14,610 ... 22,390 
Town population 8,489 ... 7,413 
Country population... 6,112 14,977 
No. of publie-houses... a 85 
Convictions for Crime a 22 
Cultivated Acres ...... 2,503 26,000 


Exp. Colonial Pro-) 15 g507, ... 131,8002. 


UCE cecccece 
30,1997. ... 32,0997. 


Revenue ‘ 
Expenditure ............ 169, 9661. .... 36,182J, 


Total population 


But still, it was stated by Mr. Morphett, a 
member of the legislative council— 


“ There are hundreds of thousands of acres still 
unoccupied, very good in quality, and perfectly 
fit for agricultural purposes.” 


The progress of Port Philip is even more 
rapid; yet the want of labour is strongly 
felt.- The consequences are well described 
in the following evidence of Mr. A. Cun- 
ingham :— 


“ The want of labour is a very great obstacle ; 
so great a one, that, unless I saw a prospect of 
emigration being placed on a satisfactory footing, 
I should not invest further capital there. I pro- 
pose returning to the colony and to take with me 
a considerable amount of capital if I find matters 
satisfactorily arranged in reference to emigration. 
It is almost impossible to get labour at all. The 
wool is worse got up—sheep are running in flocks 
nearly double the size they should be. There is 
a want of men to take the wool from the sheep's 
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backs. The wool in Port Philip alone has been 
deteriorated 40,000/. in the last clip.” 


It should be remembered that the prosper- 
ity of these colonies, as stated by his noble 
Friend, had been the result not of unassist- 
ed or unregulated emigration, such as that. 
on which some were now disposed to rely, 
but was the result of the nearest approach 
to systematised colonisation which had yet 
been adopted, and which is only unsatisfac- 
tory because it is not as yet boldly carried 
out to its furthest development. But, if he 
(Lord Monteagle) wished to show that the 
laissez faire system of his noble Friend 
was an absurdity, he need only refer to the 
condition of the eastern province of the 
Cape, and to the success which had at- 
tended the application of a sum of 50,0001., 
voted in 1822 for the encouragement of 
emigrants to that colony. This emigration, 
too, was connected with many difficulties 
and mistakes at the outset, and without 
any fair application of a sound principle. 
But even under unfavourable  circum- 
stances the result of the settlement has 
been an immense increase in the value 
of the produce of the revenue, and of 
the exports, traceable, as he believed, 
to the interposition of the Crown, and 
to the Parliamentary grant in 1823. The 
population is now stated by Sir H. Young 
to amount to 70,000, of whom one-half 
are English and Dutch; 35,000 acres of 
land are in cultivation. In 1830 the 
value of wool exported was but 2201.; it 
now amounts to 143,000/. The annual 
agricultural produce of the eastern district 
is valued at 269,0001.; the live stock at 
2,297,0001., and the fixed property at 
2,136,0002. He would ask, in reference 
to Southern Africa, had that power of 
successful settlement ceased? Was it in- 
capable of further extension? He should 
reply by referring to the new but promising 
settlement of Natal. This colony, though 
but of a few years’ growth, already gives 
evidence of great future development. The 
area is estimated at 13,000 square miles; 
the climate and soil in all respects are most 
favourable; it is well watered. Cotton is 
there perennial, and the indigo plant is 
indigenous. The imports already exceed 
32,0U01., and the direct export is to the 
value of 10,0002. Sir P. Maitland has ex- 
pressed the following opinion on the adap- 
tation of Natal for the reception of Euro- 
pean emigrants :— 

“ T submit to your Lordships that it would be 
highly desirable to promote the emigration to 
Natal of Europeans possessed of some amount of 
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capital. The district has far greater agricultural 
capabilities than the Cape—a better supply of 
water—richer soil. Unless something of the kind 
be effected, the settlement will degenerate into 
little more than a colony of natives.” 
This opinion was expressed some years 
back; but the evidence of the gallant 
officer, Sir Harry Smith, who now governs 
the colony—evidence given after a per- 
sonal visit—is even more important and 
more conclusive :— 

“In this vast district (Natal) there is space for 
a population of 2,000,000. The land is in many 
places rich and fertile beyond description ; capa- 
ble of producing cotton, tobacco, and, I think, in- 
digo, as the latter in its wild state abounds ; well 
watered and possessing rich coal mines * * * 
The treasury for the present requires assistance, 
for no settlement has ever yet jumped into matu- 
rity. Exertion must be used to increase its white 
population.” 
He (Lord Monteagle) would pray Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as well as the Secre- 
tary of State, to weigh these facts well. 
They deserved the most serious attention. 
Did not his noble Friend observe the signs 
of the times? Did he not appreciate the 
altered state of opinion? And did he 
think the people of this country would be 
satisfied with the meagre plan he had de- 
veloped? He advised his noble Friend 
to look to the manner in which the ques- 
tion of emigration was now viewed and dis- 
eussed in the other House of Parliament 
—he advised him to weigh well the in- 
terest which it excited in the press of the 
country. A few years ago there was no 
subject less understood by the people or 
the press. It was then considered as if it 
could only be regarded or recommended on 
narrow and selfish grounds. It was believed 
that in Ireland and Scotland emigration was 
sought to be promoted solely for the pur- 
pose of relieving the landlord’s estates; 
in England its object was supposed to be 
a reduction of the parochial rates. It 
was now better understood. It was now 
looked upon as a question above all selfish 
interest. It was justly viewed as a great 
imperial question. He (Lord Monteagle) 
contemplated no system of emigration that 
would not be advantageous to the emi- 
grant, acceptable to the colonies, and be- 
neficial to the mother country. No error 
could be greater than to consider these in- 
terests as conflicting; on the contrary, they 
were inseparably united. He considered 
that, to avoid any glut of labour, European 
emigration might be combined most advan- 
tageously with the execution of great and 
useful works in the colonies. 
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cessive Governments as a great measure of 
colonial safety and State policy—the ex- 
ecution of a railroad from Halifax to Que- 
bec; made all the more necessary from the 
opening of the line from Montreal to Port- 
land in the United States, which rendered 
British North America, to a certain de- 
gree, dependent on and tributary to a fo- 
reign Power. He could multiply instances 
of the same kind in many of our colonial 
possessions, where useful public works 
might be made auxiliary to emigration, in 
all cases where doubts ex'sted of an ade- 
quate demand for labour. But he confessed 
that he had heard nothing from his noble 
Friend which gave him the slightest hopes 
that the question was considered by the 
Government in the point of view it re- 
quired to be placed in. On the contrary, 
he was reluctantly bound to add that no 
one part of the noble Lord’s statement 
showed that he was prepared to recom- 
mend any plan of systematic colonisation, 
to which he ought that very night to have 
pledged himself, and pledged his Col- 
leagues. Nor was there any one expres- 
sion which would lead the House to enter- 
tain the remotest expectation that either 
by his noble Friend, or through his agents, 
any possible relief would be effected either 
for the suffering people of this country, or 
for the suffering colonists. Viewing this 
debate in the effect it was likely to produce 
in the minds of the thinking and reading 
public, he could not but anticipate that the 
statement of his noble Friend would be felt 
by the country to be feeble, inconclusive, 
and unsatisfactory. 

Eart GREY : I did not expect that my 
noble Friend who has just sat down would 
have taken this opportunity of making 
upon me so elaborate an attack, putting 
the worst construction on every despatch 
I have written, and on every measure I 
have adopted on the subject of emigration. 
I regret that he has done so, because it 
imposes upon me the necessity of again 
trespassing upon your Lordships, for though 
I am conscious that I have already taken 
up more of your time than I could have 
wished, I am sure your Lordships will per- 
ceive that it is impossible for me to pass 
by the speech of my noble Friend without 
some remarks. 

I must, in the first place, call your Lord- 
ships’ attention to that which is compara- 
tively of very little importance—my noble 
Friend’s attack upon myself personally. 
My noble Friend has imputed to me great 
inconsistency, for having formerly, when 
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out of office, recommended measures of 
very extensive colonisation, entirely of a 
different character from those which now, 
with the responsibility of office upon me, I 
have adopted; and in support of that charge 
my noble Friend has referred to a speech 
which I made in the House of Commons 
in support of Mr. Charles Buller’s Motion 
on systematic colonisation. I confess I 
heard this with some surprise, because it 
so happens that in that very speech I ex- 
pressed opinions as to the real advantages 
of colonisation, precisely the same with 
those which I have already addressed to 
your Lordships. Since my noble Friend 
spoke I have referred to the speech which 
1 made on the occasion adverted to, and 
I will read only one short extract from it. 
I am reported to have used the following 
expressions :-— 


Emigration 


“He confessed that the chief advantage to 
which he ‘looked, from measures of the kind 
advocated by his hon. and learned Friend, was 
not that of obtaining immediate relief by dimi- 
nishing the want of employment now so much 
felt and complained of. It was to measures of a 
different character to which they must chiefly look 
to attain that object ; but as subsidiary to mea- 
sures of this kind, according to his hon. and 
learned Friend’s statement, he thought colonisa- 
tion was particularly important.” 


And I then proceeded to describe almost in 
the very words I have already used to your 
Lordships this evening, the political ad- 
vantages, and the advantages from the 
erection of new markets for our trade, 
which I conceive to result from emigration. 
My Lords, I have always held, that it was 
nut as a mode of effecting a positive reduc- 
tion in the numbers of the population of this 
country that emigration is of real value. I 
have never believed that there existed in 
this country any real or permanent excess 
of population. I am convinced, that taking 
the country as a whole, its still undeveloped 
resources afford ample means for the pro- 
fitable employment of our increasing popu- 
lation; and that now that the shackles are 
removed from industry, and that the right 
of every man to turn his labour to the best 
account has been practically restored, all 
who are able and willing to work will in 
general find the means of doing so. J do 
not mean that there will not be partial and 
temporary difficulties arising from the oc- 
easional misdirection of industry, and from 
those calamities with which Providence may 
sometimes visit us, and from which no hu- 
man society can expect to be always ex- 
empt; but I do assert that there is no 
ground whatever for believing that in this 
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country industry will not in general meet 
with its due reward. I have also always 
maintained that those who look to emigra- 
tion for relief from the distress to which 
the industrious classes are occasionally ex- 
posed, have not sufficiently adverted to the 
fact that any diminution of the population 
by artificial means would necessarily and 
inevitably be followed by an acceleration in 
the rate of inerease of the population, 
which would more than meet the vacuum 
so occasioned. It is well known that in 
eases where the population of any coun- 
try has been thinned by pestilence, by 
famine, or by war, the diminution of 
numbers thus created has invariably been 
supplied with a rapidity almost inconceiv- 
able. Mr. Malthus and all the most emi- 
nent writers upon these subjects have 
agreed that such is the uniform course of 
events. I always maintained this opinion; 
but at the same time I have admitted, that 
there is in some parts of the united king- 
dom, and more especially in Ireland, a 
sort of local congestion of population, and 
that practical difficulties, as much of a po- 
litical as of an economical nature, pre- 
vent the surplus labour of particular dis- 
tricts from being productively applied at 
home; so that for their relief emigration 
might be of great advantage. These were 
formerly, and these continue to be my 
opinions upon this subject; but the great 
difference between my noble Friend and 
myself seems to be that he thinks that 
there ought to be some enormous grant of 
several millions of the public money for 
the advancement of emigration, while I, 
on the other hand, doubt whether such 
large grants taken out of the taxes of this 
country would have any other effect except 
that of conferring a benefit on the indivi- 
duals sent out, whilst they would add to 
the heavy pressure of taxation on those 
who remained behind. My noble Friend 
thinks, that by means of these large grants, 
the State should carry out and settle emi- 
grants upon the vacant land of our colonies; 
I, on the other hand, am of opinion that 
the State should only interfere to assist 
and direct the emigrant, leaving him to 
act for himself. 

My noble Friend, in illustration of the 
advantages which he thinks would arise 
from his scheme of planting emigrants in 
our colonies, has referred to the eastern 
division of the Cape of Good Hope. Now, 
my Lords, if I had wanted to prove the 
great superiority of spontaneous colonisa- 
tion over that artificial system which he 
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has recommended, it would be impossible | 
for me to have selected a better illustra- 
tion of it than that afforded by a compari- 
son of this settlement at the Cape with 
those formed on an opposite principle. 
Take the facts as they have been stated 
by my noble Friend. He tells us, that this 
settlement was formed in the year 1822, 
that a grant of 50,0007. was voted by 
Parliament for the purpose, and we are 
told by my noble Friend, as a proof of the | 
success of this settlement, that it is now a | 
thriving community; and last year exported 
two millions of lbs. weight of wool. Now, 
my Lords, as I have already mentioned, 
the district of Port Philip was colonised | 
not in 1822 but in 1836-7; that is, it has 
been established about twelve vears, in- 
stead of twenty-six. Instead of costing 
50,000/., it has cost this country nothing. 
Yet, taking my noble Friend’s own test of | 
its prosperity—the export of wool—I find 

that instead of the gross export of two | 
millions of lbs.,of which he boasts so much, | 
the mere increase on the export of wool | 
from the Port Philip district of 1847, as 

compared to 1846, was four millions of lbs., | 
or twice the total produce of the settle- | 
ment referred to with so much satisfaction | 
by my noble Friend. H I were to com- | 
pare the revenue, or the progress in popu- | 
lation of the two districts, the result would | 
be equally striking in favour of Port | 
Philip. 

My Lords, this reference to Port Philip 
reminds me of the objections urged by my 
noble Friend to the system of selling land 
at a pound anacre. My noble Friend has 
condemned that system as absurd and mis- 
chievous. Allow me to remind him, that 
when the system of selling land at 5s. an 
acre was established in 1831, the objections 
to this were not less general, or less loud, 
than to the higher price which Parliament | 
has now established, and that the real | 
principle of both measures, and the grounds 
upon which both have been objected to, are 
in fact the same. Nor is it true, as my 
noble Friend has alleged, that this price 
is a uniform price, applying equally to land 
of every different quality and value. On the 
contrary, it is the minimum price, and as all 
land offered for sale is in the first instance 
put up to auction, that of a superior quality 
naturally realises a higher price; and, if I re- 
member right, the average price of agricultu- 
ral land in South Australia, realised by aue- 
tion, has been 23s. or 24s. an acre, instead of 
the minimum of a pound. My Lords, this is 
not an occasion on which it is possible for 
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me to enter into a full examination of the 
policy of imposing the price which Parlia- 
ment has fixed on waste land in Australia; 
but I cannot forbear, after what has been 
said by my noble Friend, calling for atten- 
tion to the effects of that policy, as shown 
by experience, when contrasted with the 
former system. Compare, my Lords, the pro- 
gress of Southern and of Western Austra- 
lia. Western Australia was founded some 
years earlier than the other. In Western 
Australia large grants of land were made 
to capitalists, in proportion to the means 
they were supposed to possess. In South 
Australia, on the other hand, from the first, 
land has never been alienated at a lower 
price than a pound an acre. I speak from 
memory; but I am sure I am not greatly 
mistaken, when I say there is no great 
difference in the total cost to this country 
of these two settlements. South Austra- 
lia, owing to extravagance and mismanage- 
ment at the outset, has required assistance 
to the extent of something more than 
230,0007. Western Australia has never 
required any one grant to so large an 
amount; but having been from the first de- 
pendent upon the annual votes of Parlia- 
ment for the maintenance of its civil estab- 
lishment, the total amount granted to it is 
now five or six thousand pounds more than 
has been given to South Australia. Thus 
far there is no great difference; but now 
Western Australia has a population not 
yet exceeding 5,000, and is still unable to 
defray its own expenses, while South Aus- 
tralia has a population which, by this time 
must exceed 30,000, and is rapidly in- 
creasing from the large funds it possesses 
applicable to emigration. It has also a 
surplus revenue more than equal to all its 
expenditure. The one is languishing, and 
only now showing some symptoms of 
emerging from its long period of stagnation; 
the other is making rapid progress in a 


| course of almost unexampled prosperity. I 


must add that these opposite results are to 
be accounted for entirely by the opposite 
policy pursued in the two cases, on this 


_ subject of land. 


My noble Friend, after condemning the 
system of land sales which is in force in 
Australia, proceeded to express a still 
stronger objection to the regulations for 
the occupation of pastoral land (commonly 
called squatting), established by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Order in Council, under the authority 
of the Act of Parliament of 1846. My 
Lords, I admit to my noble Friend, that it 
would perhaps have been better if the colo- 
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nists could have been induced to abstain 
from occupying so vast an extent of ter- 
ritory as that actually ranged over by their 
flocks and herds. This system, however, 
has grown up, not by the encouragement 
of the Government, but the reverse, and it 
rose to its present importance from causes 
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over which he had no control, while Lord | 


Stanley was Secretary of State. What- 
ever then might be thought of the advan- 
tages or disadvantages of the system, when | 
it had thus established itself, all that re- | 
mained was to endeavour to make such | 
regulations as should render it productive 
of as little evil and of as much advantage | 
as possible. Such was the object of the) 
regulations which, on my advice, Her Ma- | 
jesty enacted by Her Order in Council; | 
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into for carrying 400 Silesian emigrants to 
Australia, and he has asked me, how [ 
could have been guilty of so gross an in- 
justice to the many British subjects anxious 
to be conveyed to our colonies, by enter- 
taining this proposal; when I had myself, 
in a despatch to Sir Henry Pottinger, on 
the subject of a projected emigration of 
| Germans to Natal, expressed my opinion 
| that funds applicable to emigration, derived 
from the sale of colonial lands, ought to 
|be devoted only to the conveyance of 
| British subjects. Subject to one qualifica- 
| tion, I hold that opinion, and I have uni- 
formly and steadily acted upon it, and I 
have refused to sanction the application of 
| any portion of the territorial revenue of the 
colonies, set apart for emigration, to 


to Australia. 





| 


and when my noble Friend was so severe | the conveyance either of Germans from 
upon the ignorance of local cireumstances | | Hamburgh, or of Coolies from India, or 
which he conceives those regulations to | of Chinese from Singapore, to our colo- 


have evinced, he can hardly ~ have been | 


aware that in framing those regulations I 


did not trust to my own local knowledge | 
(which of course would have been entirely | 


insufficient), but I had the assistance of 


one of the best and ablest public servants | 


ever employed in our colonies, | allude to 
the late Sir George Gipps. I am happy 


also to inform my noble Friend that in- | 


stead of being so unsuitable, as he sup- 
poses, to the wants of the colony, it ap- 
pears by the latest accounts, that those 
regulations are likely to work with very | 
great success; that the boundaries between | 
the different descriptions of 
been upon the whole very correctly drawn; | 
and that a question of singular difficulty | 
and importance has received the best solu- | 
tion of which it was capable, by providing 


new facilities for the profitable occupation | 
of the territory used for pastoral purposes; | 


while at the same time enough, and more 
than enough, land to meet the wants of 
more permanent settlers, has been retained 
at the disposal of the Government. 

My Lords, I fear that in following my | 
noble Friend, my observations are neces- 


sarily somewhat desultory; but this is un-| 


avoidable, as I wish to touch, as shortly as 


I can, only on the principal topies which | 
The next point to which | 


he mentioned. 
he adverted was the improper abstraction, 
which he accused me of having sanctioned, 
of funds which ought to have been re- 
served exclusively for British emigration, 
to the conveyance of foreigners to Austra- 
lia. He referred to a statement, which he 


land have | 


nies. I have invariably maintained the 
| principle, that as these colonies have 
been established and are defended at the 
cost of the empire, their vacant lands 
must be considered as_ the inheritance 
of British subjects. I have said that there 
is one exception to this principle. The 
climate of the Australian colonies is adapt- 
ed to some kinds of cultivation, of which 
in these islands we have no experience. 
The vine and the olive both flourish in 
those colonies, and therefore it is greatly 
for their advantage and that of the em- 
pire at large, that there should be intro- 
duced into , them a limited number of the 
natives of those parts of Europe in which 
these branches of industry are successfully 
prosecuted. With this view, regulations 
have been established by the colonial go- 
vernments, and sanctioned, I believe, by 
Lord Stanley (and which, if not already 
sanctioned by him, undoubtedly would have 
been so by myself), permitting the applica- 
tion of funds derived from the sale of land, 
to the introduction of a few emigrants of 
this description. 

Now, my Lords, with regard to the pro- 
jected emigration from Silesia, my explana- 
tion is simply this, that except some few 
who would have come within the rule I 
have mentioned, these foreigners were to 
have been carried to Australia, not by 
Australian but by Silesian money. No 
| part of the land fund of Australia, except 
|that contributed by Silesian land _pro- 
| prietors, with the view to this emigration, 
| would have been allowed to be thus ap- 


has found in the report of the Emigration | plied; no British emigrant, therefore, would 
Commissioners, of a negotiation aameaad (nets lost the means of conveyance which 
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he would otherwise have enjoyed, and the 
colony would have gained by the introdue. 
tion not only of labourers, but of capitalists 
from Silesia. The scheme, however, as has 
been explained by the Commissioners in 
their report, was rendered abortive, or at 
any rate suspended by the political convul- 
sions of Germany.* 

But, my Lords, the severest censure 
pronounced upon me, by my noble Friend, 
was for having entirely neglected the sub- 
ject of emigration to North America, and 
more especially for not having done any- 
thing to fulfil the promise made on behalf 
of the Government, on the occasion of the 
Address voted last year by the House of 
Commons—to cause an inquiry to be in- 
stituted in the colonies into the best mode 
of extending and promoting emigration. It 
is true, my Lords, that I did not in a formal 
despatch send a copy of the Address of the 
House of Commons to the governors of the 
colonies, and direct them to imstitute the 
contemplated inquiry into the means of 





* In making this statement I spoke from me- 
mory as to the effect of a correspondence which 
took place several months ago, and of which I 
find, upon referring to it, that my recollection was 
not quite accurate. It appears that in this case 
the purchase of land by some of the intended emi- 
grants formed no part of the plan, and that its ob- 
ject was to obtain for the colony, at a very cheap 
rate, a party of emigrant labourers, including some 
skilled in the cultivation of the vine ; a farther ob- 
ject being to establish a connexion between the 
district of Port Philip and a part of Germany, 
whence a large number of settlers might be ex- 
pected to follow at their own cost. With these 
views it was proposed by a gentleman connected 
with the colony that a party of about two hundred 
Moravians of Lower Silesia, described as “ com- 
prising vine-dressers and agricultural and pastoral 
labourers, with a few mechanics, and accompanied 
by one or two principals or educated persons,” 
should be allowed a bounty of 5/. for each person, 
to assist them in emigrating to Port Philip. This 
was afterwards changed to a proposal to send four 
hundred people at 2/. 10s. It was represented 
that from their occupations many of the party 
would have been qualified by the existing regula- 
tions to have demanded the high bounty of 18/. 
each, if they had gone out in consequence of orders 
for foreign labourers, specially transmitted from 
employers in the colony, and that a very much 
larger sum would thus have been paid for a por- 
tion of these labourers than was asked for the 
whole party. The arrangement would therefore 
have obviously been highly beneficial to the co- 
lony, as in addition to the labourers skilled in a 
peculiar branch of industry who were required, it 
would have obtained several more very useful set- 
tlers at a cost in all considerably less than that 
which it would have been considered worth while 
to incur for the former alone. The small sum of 
1,0007. intended to have been thus applied, was 
not to have been taken from the moiety of the 
land fund set apart by law for immigration. 
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extending emigration; but both before and 
after that Address was voted, I had been 
in correspondence with the colonial go- 
vernors upon this most important subject; 
and if your Lordships will refer to the 
papers which have from time to time been 
laid upon your table, you will see that the 
means of promoting an extended emigra- 
tion and the settlement of the lands of Ca- 
nada and New Bruswick, have constantly 
oecupied the attention of the governors, 
and no less so my own. 

My noble Friend, indeed, has himself 
quoted from my despatches, instructions 
given by me upon this subject, which 
would show how little it has been neg- 
lected; and he has actually made it a 
matter of charge against me, that while I 
have written so strongly in favour of a 
more regular and systematic occupation of 
the territory of Canada, no measures of 
the kind I have recommended have been 
adopted. My Lords, the reason why no 
such measures have been earried into 
effect is, that I still retain the opinion 
which my noble Friend has taunted me 
with having expressed in 1845, that it is 
impossible to administer from Downing 
Street the local affairs of all the colonial 
dependencies of the British Crown. I en- 
tertain, and I act upon that opinion, and 
that is the reason why I have not attempt- 
ed to enforce my own views, though I still 
continue to believe that if the price of land 
were raised in Canada—the produce of the 
sale being devoted to the construction of 
roads and other works necessary for the 
profitable occupation of the soil—the pur- 
chasers of land would obtain it in reality , 
cheaper than at present, while the settle- 
ment of the territory, instead of proceed- 
ing in the desultory manner it now does, 
would be carried forward with regularity, 
and civilised society would, as it were, 
be gradually pushed forward into the 
forests. Though I have seen no reason 
to alter my views upon this subject, I 
certainly am not prepared to press for 
the adoption of this policy, contrary to 
the opinion of all who have most local 
knowledge and experience —against the 


judgment of Lord Sydenham, of Sir C. 


Bagot, of Lord Metcalfe, of Lord Elgin, of 
their ditferent Executive Councils, of the 
Provincial Parliament, and of the va- 
rious land companies, who have all con- 
sidered and agreed in rejecting as imprac- 
ticable the various plans which have been 
proposed for the more regular settlement 
of large bodies of emigrants, My Lords, 
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this is a subject upon which the Canadians 
have a right to demand that their views 
and their judgment, not those of the Bri- 
tish Government, should prevail. 

But my noble Friend has complained 
that, instead of promoting, we have check- 
ed emigration to our North American colo- 
nies; and he has reverted to the subject 
he has more than once previously men- 
tioned, of the laws for regulating emigra- 
tion which the legislatures of those colo- 
nies have lately passed. I have already 
had occasion to explain to your Lordships 
the reasons which rendered the passing of 
some such laws absolutely necessary; and 
I confess I heard with great regret the in- 
vidious contrast between the conduct of 
Canada and of the State of New York 
towards the Irish emigrants, which has 
been drawn; a contrast more unjust than 
even the rest of the speech which my 
noble Friend has made this evening. My 
noble Friend says, that while Canada 
levies a much heavier tax upon emigrants 
than New York, she does far less for 
them. Nothing can be more contrary to 
the fact. It may be true that, by the re- 
cent law, the tax charged upon emigrants 
may be somewhat higher in Canada ; but, 
in return for that tax, Canada provides 
not only hospital accommodation, but gra- 
tuitous conveyance to the distant parts of 
the province, where they proceed in search 
of employment, for the emigrants that 
come to the St. Lawrence. The hospitals 
provided in New York may be larger and 
better; but when the relative means of 
the two countries are compared, the efforts 
made by Canada are certainly not the 
least. It is only within these few days 
that I have received the full details of the 
sufferings endured by themselves, and oc- 
casioned to the colony by the emigrants 
who last year resorted to Canada; and I 
earnestly recommend to your Lordships’ 
attention the report upon this subject of 
Dr. Douglas, the superintendent of the 
quarantine establishment in the St. Law- 
rence, which is included in the papers I 
have just presented. When you have 
read that report, I think you will agree 
with me that it is equally ungrateful and 
unjust in my noble Friend, to censure the 
Canadian authorities for their conduct to- 
wards the Irish emigrants, when, on the 
contrary, they are entitled to the very 
highest praise. It is true that last year 
great calamities occurred. The extent of 
emigration, and the amount of sickness, 
far exceeded what either Her Majesty’s 
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Government or the provincial authorities 
could possibly have anticipated. A large 
and sickly emigration was expected, and, 
accordingly, provision was made for assist- 
ing more than double the number of sick 
that had, in any former year, been thrown 
at once upon the hands of the Govern. 
ment; but, as by the laws last year in 
force in Canada, and the United States 
respectively, emigrants were allowed to 
proceed to the former with far worse ac- 
commodation than to the latter, and, con- 
sequently, at a cheaper rate, al] the poor- 
est and most destitute flocked to Canada, 
whilst those who were better off, avoiding 
contact with such wretched objects, went 
to the United States. The consequence 
was, that almost as soon as the navigation 
opened, such crowds of sufferers accumu- 
lated at Grosse Isle, that the accommoda- 
tion provided proved utterly insufficient, 
and the numbers who continucd to arrive, 
sick and dying, were so overwhelming that 
no exertions that could be made could 
keep pace with the still increasing de- 
mands for aid under such appalling diffi- 
culties. But no possible exertions were 
omitted. The energy and the judgment 
displayed, from the Governor General to 
the most subordinate officers, in carrying 
into effect, with the utmost promptitude, 
every arrangement which could be made 
for the mitigation of the evil, deserve the 
greatest credit. Above all, our highest 
admiration is due to the self-devotion with 
which the clergy, of all persuasions, and 
the medical officers, exposed themselves to 
the greatest dangers; and, I deeply regret 
to say, in too many cases to death, in the 
discharge of duties the most painful and 
the most disgusting. After so fearful an 
experience of the necessity of stringent 
regulations, my noble Friend has no right 
to complain of the law which the Canadian 
Legislature has passed ; I trust, however, 
that in some respects the law will be re- 
laxed; but, even as it stands, the informa- 
tion which has been received shows that it 
has proved very beneficial. I have been 
informed, within these two days, by a 
member of the provincial legislature now 
in England, that it has effected a marked 
improvement in the description of emi- 
grants who have proceeded to Canada. 

My noble Friend has urged, that emi- 
gration should not be allowed to proceed 
without regulation, and at random, but 
that the emigrants should be directed and 
assisted by the Government. My Lords, 
this is what the Government endeavours to 
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do, and—I will add—has done. Arrange- 
ments are made, and most effectively made, 
for receiving and directing to the quarters 
where they can obtain employment, the 
emigrants who proceed to our North Ame- 
rican colonies. But my noble Friend wants 
something more. He wants the Govern- 
ment to undertake the task of selecting 
and carrying out those who are to emigrate. 
My Lords, I am convinced that the attempt 
to do so would be the greatest blow that 
could be inflicted upon emigration. How, 
let me ask, is it possible that any machi- 
nery of Government officers for selecting 
and conveying such a multitude as a 
quarter of a million of emigrants, could do 
otherwise than prove a failure; while, if 
such a task were undertaken, those who 
were sent out would consider the Govern- 
ment responsible for providing for them, 
and we should have a repetition of all those 
abuses, and those evils, which arose from 
the Irish relief works of last year. I re- 


peat that the proper functions of a Govern- 
ment in this matter are not to supersede 
the efforts of individuals, but rather to 
guide and assist individual exertion. 

But my noble Friend thinks we should 
go still further, and, if I rightly under- 


stand him, he contends-that Parliament 
ought to be called upon for a large grant 
of money for public works to be underta- 
ken in the North American provinces, to 
give employment to the emigrants. 

My Lords, upon this subject I think it 
only necessary now to say, that the ques- 
tion of a large advance of money, taken 
from the produce of our taxes, for public 
works on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
one which, in the present state of our 
finances, is at least full of difficulty. But 
when my noble Friend refers to the pro- 
jected railway from Quebee to Halifax as 
one which we ought to have considered, I 
beg to assure him that we have not omitted 
to do so. The construction of that rail- 
way, I agree with him in regarding as an 
object, not only of colonial, but of imperial 
interest. It has been viewed in this light 
by the preceding Administration as well as 
by ourselves; and officers of the Royal En- 
gineers, under the directions of the Board 
of Ordnance, have accordingly, for more 
than two years, been employed in making 
the survey which is necessary before such 
awork could be decided upon. The final 
report of that survey has not yet been re- 
ceived, but it is expected almost imme- 
diately. In the meantime the provincial 
authorities are occupied in collecting infor- 
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mation as to the traffic to be expected, and 
in considering what arrangements might 
be made for undertaking this great work. 
When the means of forming a judgment 
shall thus be placed within our reach, Her 
Majesty’s Government will not lose a day 
in deliberating on the measures it may be 
expedient to adopt. 

In conclusion, my Lords, I have only to 
add that my noble Friend has altogether 
misunderstood what I said, when he has 
represented me as having expressed an 
opinion that we ought to rest satisfied 
with what has already been accomplished 
in the way of emigration. On the contrary, 
my argument was, that though we should 
proceed upon the same principle as hereto- 
fore, yet it was the very nature of mea- 
sures resting upon a sound principle, that 
they should be progressive, and that, to 
use my noble Friend's expression, emigra- 
tion should beget emigration. I pointed 
out to you to how great an extent this 
had already been the case, and that, with 
regard to Australia, a system of promoting 
emigration begun seventeen years ago, 
upon the smallest scale, had gradually 
been extended, and was now producing re- 
sults of national importance, with every 
prospect that in each succeeding period of 
five or ten years the current of emigration 
will be found to have become larger and 
stronger. 

My Lords, I have no doubt that this 
will be the case, and that we shall see (if 
injudicious efforts to accomplish more than 
can be effected do not mar our prospects) 
that in the course of a few more years the 
numbers of our fellow-subjects in the dis- 
tant regions of the earth are increased to 
an extent it is impossible now to calculate. 

Papers laid on the table. 
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UNLAWFUL OATHS ACTS (IRELAND) CON- 
TINUANCE AND AMENDMENT BILL. 
The LORD CHANCELLOR said, that 

he rose to move the Second Reading of 

this Bill, which had for its object the con- 
tinuance and amendment of certain Acts 
respecting secret and illegal societies in 

Ireland. It was almost unnecessary for 

him to say that those societies were illegal 

which were bound together by secret and 
unlawful oaths. The law as it stood, with- 
out the aid of further provision, was suffi- 
cient to deal with illegal meetings wherever 
the real character of such meetings could 
be ascertained; but some definition was 
necessary as to what these societies were. 
The great difficulty was in finding out and 
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distinguishing what were secret societies. 
There could be no doubt that they had re- 
cently existed to a very great extent in 
Ireland for the purpose of promoting and 
organising a conspiracy for seditious and 
treasonable purposes. The consequence of 
this was that by means of these secret 
clubs and societies, an organisation had 
been completed throughout the country 
which had recently led to so much mis- 
chief, but which had been prevented ex- 
tending to the degree that the promoters 
of it intended. Unless means were found 
by which these secret societies and clubs 
could be suppressed, it was vain to look 
for tranquillity in Ireland. There could 
be no doubt that many of the outrages 
committed, and the recent organisation of 
the disaffected for insurrection, originated 
in these secret societies. The present Bill 
proposed to continue the two existing Acts 
on the subject (the 4th Geo. LV. ¢. 87; and 
2nd and 3rd Vic. ce. 74), with some addi- 
tions. To obtain actual information as to 
parties being sworn in members of these 
secret clubs would be a matter of great 
difficulty; but still he thought means might 
be devised by which this might be effected 
more satisfactorily than was the case under 
the present state of the law. In the pre- 
sent Bill he proposed a clause, that before 
a warrant was issued for the apprehension 
of parties as members of such societies, 
an oath should be taken by the party giv- 
ing the information that there was reason- 
able ground to believe that such oaths were 
administered, and that the parties were 
engaged in unlawful or seditious practices. 
The Bill then authorised any magistrate to 
issue his warrant; and, under the authority 
of that warrant, it was proposed to em- 
power certain officers to attend the meet- 
ings, to restrain them if necessary, and to 
search for and examine books and papers. 
It had been suggested that the Bill should 
go a little further, and give some more imme- 
diate remedy against the persons forming 
these societies. After considering the mat- 
ter, he conceived that this was not at all 
necessary. If the societies, as they ex- 
isted, were illegal, all that was wanted was 
access to the meetings for the purpose of 
proving their illegality. The police, hav- 
ing obtained access, would ascertain that 
illegal practices were carried on, and the 
societies would then come under the provi- 
sions of former Acts. The authorities 
would, in fact, be armed with all the pro- 
visions that could be needed, and to secure 
that object it was not at all necessary to 
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alter the provisions of former Acts. Par. 
ties offending against the law would be 
amenable under the existing statutes. The 
great object was to prevent these illegal 
societies from carrying on their practices 
in private, and for this purpose means 
were proposed to enable the police to de- 
tect them in their unlawful pursuits. The 
officer, when authorised by the warrant of 
a magistrate, was to be at liberty to con- 
tinue in the place of meeting as long as 
he considered it expedient todo so. He 
would, of course, check any illegal transac- 
tion which was going on during his pre- 
sence; and, what was most important, he 
would be able to inform himself, by an ex- 
amination of books and documents, as to 
the object of the society. This was un- 
doubtedly an invasion of the rights and pri- 
leges of the Queen’s subjects, but it was 
an invasion which was not carried further 
than the state of Ireland absolutely re- 
quired; and he believed that, after the 
fullest consideration had been given to the 
proposed measure, it would be found that 
nothing short of the powers which the Bill 
provided would enable the Government of 
Ireland to prevent the revival of those se- 
eret societies which had produced so much 
evil, and which required to be checked by 
the authority of the law. He, therefore, 
trusted thot their Lordships would sane- 
tion the Bill. 

The Eart of GLENGALL said, it had 
been his intention—the present state of 
the House alone prevented him from fulfill- 
ing it-—to move that a portion of the Act 
passed in 1833 should be inserted in the 
measure under consideration; and the pur- 
pose for which he meant to make that pro- 
posal was the putting down of the Repeal 
Association which met on Burgh Quay. On 
learning that measures of that description 
were about to be introduced, he had hoped 
that the example set by a former Adminis- 
tration would be followed at the present 
time; and he could not but express the 
disappointment which he felt at finding 
that it had not. Now, having looked over 
the four or five Acts which, by the Bill 
before the House, were to be renewed and 
extended for two years, he had come to 
the conclusion that the course proposed 
would not lead to the breaking up of the 
elubs. Under the 2nd and 3rd Vict., and 
4th Geo. IV., it was necessary that the 
members of the associations to be sup- 
pressed should have bound themselves by 
oaths. The clubs in Ireland had no oaths, 
though the members understood one an- 
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other perfectly well. He would like very 
much to be better informed on that sub- 
ject, and would be glad if the noble and 
Jearned Lord opposite (Lord Campbell) 
would state whether or not magistrates, 
and other authorities, in Ireland could, 
under the provisions of the Bill, bring 
members of the clubs to justice as of- 
fenders against the law. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said, that, as the 
noble Earl had appealed to him, he felt it 
his duty to answer the question propound- 
ed. The noble Earl seemed to forget al- 
together that there was such a thing as 
the common law. There were statutes 
directed against illegal meetings, which 
gave tests of illegality; and, without going 
further, he would observe, that if it could 
be proved that illegal oaths were adminis- 
tered, or that illegal pass-words were used, 
meetings at which such things occurred 
were at once adjudged by the law to be 
illegal. But, without that, according to 
the common law of England, which was also 
the common law of Ireland, if meetings 
were held for any seditious or treasonable 
purpose they were illegal, and all, there- 
fore, who attended them might be punish- 
ed. What was now wanted was, to obtain 


evidence of the purpose for which these 


meetings were assembled. The object of 
the Bill was to enable police officers, with 
the sanction of a magistrate, to enter any 
house or place where it was supposed or 
suspected that an illegal meeting was as- 
sembled, and to ascertain the purposes for 
which that meeting had been convened. 
If the parties attending were discovered 
to be preparing for an insurrection, or for 
the bearing of arms, or, in fact, to be 
doing any thing which was illegal, they 
would be liable to be apprehended; and 
should they be brought before the noble 


Earl as a magistrate, he advised the noble | 


Earl immediately to commit them to gaol. 
He (Lord Campbell) would indemnify him 
against any consequences which might fol- 
low from the granting of the warrant. 
There was one error prevalent in Ireland 
to which he wished briefly to allude. The 
people of that country seemed to suppose 
that nothing was illegal except what was 
forbidden by the statute. They appeared 
to imagine that it was lawful for them to 
have arms in their hands for the purpose 
of carrying on an insurrection against the 
Queen’s Government if there were no 
statute to forbid it. Now, the common 
law forbade this. Wherever arms were 
found under such circumstances might be 
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seized, and those who had them for that 
illegal purpose were liable to be imprison- 
ed, brought to trial, and punished. With- 
out any statute, if people assembled for a 
seditious or treasonable purpose, and it 
was proved that they had so assembled, 
although they might not have administered 
any illegal oath, or employed any illegal 
pass-word, still they were amenable to the 
law, and it was the duty of a magistrate 
to put the law in force against them. 
Therefore, the noble Earl might be per- 
fectly tranquil in the discharge of his duty, 
in which he (Lord Campbell) was sure the 
noble Earl was most earnest; wherever 
there appeared to be any conspiracy against 
the existing Government of the country, 
or wherever people were apparently com- 
bining to violate the law, the noble Earl 
might fairly believe the parties to be guilty 
of a crime, and might resort to the means 
requisite to bring them to punishment. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought there was 
great evil in the habitual renewal of tem- 
porary measures for the government of 
Ireland, when experience had proved such 
measures to be permanently necessary. 
There was nothing either in the 2nd and 
, 3rd Vict., or in the 4th Geo. IV., which, 
|after recent experience, ought not to be 
|made permanent in its application. At 
that period of the Session he would not 
/raise any obstruction to the passing of the 
| Bill; but he certainly thought that two 
| years was an unnecessarily short period 
| for the continuance of the Acts to be re- 
newed. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 10, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1° Commons Inclosure Act 
Amendment; Militia Pay; Out Pensioners; Fever (Ire- 
land); Taxing; Ecclesiastical Patronage Suits Compro- 
mise (Ireland); Officers of Courts of Justice (Ireland); 
Assimilation of Appointments. 

2® Steam Navigation; Fees (Court of Chancery); Poor 
Removal (No. 2); Nuisances and Contagious Diseases ; 
Petty Bag Offices, &c. (Court of Chancery); Boroughs 
Incorporation. 

Reported.—Court of Justiciary (Scotland) ; Criminal Law 
Administration Amendment; Registers of Sasines, &c., 
(Scotland); Renewable Leasehold Conversion (Ireland) ; 
Poor Law Union District Schools; Corrupt Practices at 
Elections; Tithe Rent Charge, &c., (Ireland) (No. 2); 
Fisheries (Ireland). 

Petitions Presented. By Colonel Thompson, from 
Members of the Congregation of Wesleyan Methodists, 
in the Town of Betley, Staffordshire, for a Better Observ- 
ance of the Lord’s Day.—By Sir George Grey, from the 
Guardians of the Berwick-upon-Tweed Union, in favour 
of the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.—By Mr. Lushington, 
from the Directors of the Scottish Anti-State Church As- 
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sociation, for the Withdrawal of the Regium Donum | all cases, and not merely to the divesting 


Grant.—By Mr. Hume, from several Inhabitants of | 
Edinburgh, for Inquiry into the Annuity Tax (Scotland). | 
—By Mr. J. E. Vivian, from Adventurers in British | 


Copper Mines in Camborne, and its Vicinity, against the | 


Copper and Lead Duties Bill—By Mr. William Lock- 
hart, from several Wine and Spirit Merchants of Ayr, for 
an Alteration of the British Spirits Warehousing Bill.— 
By Mr. Chisholm Anstey, from the Grand Jury of the 
County of Sligo, for an Abolition of the Coroner's Office 
(Ireland).—From the Grand Jury of the County of Cork, 
praying for the Relief of the Distress in Ireland.— By 
Mr. Reynolds, from the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of Dubiin, for Alteration of the Dublin Police 
Bill.—By Sir De Lacy Evans, from the Parish of St. 
Martin-in-the- ent Westminster, for Alteration of the 
Metropoli of Sewers Bill.—By Mr. C. 

Lewis, from = Guardians of the Hereford Union, 
against the Poor Law Union District Schools Bill.—By 
Colonel Kemeys Tynte, from Jonathan Toogood, M.D. 
of Torquay, Devonshire, for Restricting the Sale of Poi- 
sons.—By Mr. Anstey, from the Grand Jury of Sligo, 
for an Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. 
Spooner, from the Guardians of the Aston Union, War- 
wickshire, for Alteration of the Poor Law Union Charges 
Bill.—By Mr. W. Lockhart, from the Presbytery of Ham- 
ilton, for Alteration of the Registering Births, &c. (Scot- 
land) Bill—®By Mr. Fuller, from the Parish of Rye, 
Sussex, to take the Turnpike Trusts into Consideration. 








RENEWABLE LEASEHOLD CONVERSION 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


On the Motion that the House resolve 
itself into Committee, 

Mr. LAW opposed the further progress 
of the measure. It was a Bill seriously 
affecting English owners, whether ab- 
sentees or residents of Irish property, and 
went, in fact, to convert the fee-simple of 
their land into a fee farm rent, and to con- 
fer upon middlemen the freehold now 
vested in proprietors. This was the first 
time that an arbitrary law had struck at 
the power of the Irish Society in the 
plantation in Ulster since the reign of 
Charles I.; and he thought it was an ex- 
treme hardship that such a course should 
be pursued towards a public body like this, 
created for public purposes, and who, with 
the rarest exceptions, were the only con- 
tributors to schools and public institutions. 
The Irish Society stated that one of the 
promoters of this Bill was a gentleman 
whose estate was liable to be forfeited, and 
that he promoted it in order to set aside 
the forfeiture, and to convey to himself a 
freehold in his estate. The Bill sanctioned 
neither more nor less than a complete 
spoliation of property to the prejudice of 
the occupier and real proprietor, and for 
the benefit of middlemen. He did not say 
that the measure was altogether bad ; 
there were many things in the principle of 
the Bill and in some of its provisions which 
he did not complain of; but a measure 
affecting property to so large an extent 
should have machiuery which applied to 





of the proprietors of large estates. He 
entreated the Government to give him an 
assurance that the Irish Society would be 
exempted from the operation of the Bill; 
or that the measure would be postponed 
until next Session, in order that, by a dif. 
ferent framing of the Bill, the objections 


| to its provisions might be obviated. 


Sm W. SOMERVILLE referred to se- 
veral opinions delivered by law authorities 
in Ireland, with the view of demonstrating 
the evils and inconveniences arising out of 
the existing system. It had created, over 
and over again, the most extensive and most 
vexatious kinds of litigation, and had done 
more to give insecurity to property in Ire- 
land than almost anything else. Every 
eare had been taken in framing the Bill 
not to deprive the Irish Society or other 
proprietors of any power of enforcing 
claims and conditions on which the leases 
were now held. The object of the mea- 
sure was to give increased security to pro- 
perty; and he believed that it would be 
found beneficial both to the proprietor and 
lessee. 

House in Committee pro formd. Re- 
sumed. Bill to be recommitted. 


THE NAVIGATION LAWS. 

House in Committee on the laws relat- 
ing tv navigation and the registration of 
ships and seamen. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that in plac- 
ing in the hands of the Chairman the re- 
solution he was about to move, it was 
searcely necessary for him to remind the 
House that the Government had been com- 
pelled, very reluctantly, to give up all ex- 
pectation of being able, during the present 
Session, to pass a Bill for the alteration of 
the navigation laws. He hoped the ques- 
tion might be brought under the notice of 
the House next year, at so early a period 
as to insure its receiving that full consider- 
ation which its importance deserved, and 
to enable Parliament to adopt a matured 
measure. It was not the intention of the 
Government to attempt to pass any measure 
on the subject during the present Session; 
but they were desirous to be enabled to lay 
their views before the House and the coun- 
try in the shape of a Bill, which would be 
a much more satisfactory way of present- 
ing the subject to their attention than by 
the statement of a Minister of the Crown. 
He believed there was a general disposi- 
tion on the part of the House to assent to 
this course; and he considered that it 
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would be altogether inconsistent with the 
spirit of the agreement which had been 
entered into if he were to say anything 
that could lead to a discussion on the sub- 
ject. He begged, therefore, to place a re- 
solution in the hands of the Chairman, with 
the object of enabling him to bring in a 
Bill. The right hon. Gentleman moved— 


“ That it is expedient to remove the Restrictions 
which prevent the free Carriage of Goods, by Sea, 
to and from the United Kingdom and the British 
Possessions Abroad, subject, nevertheless, to such 
Control by Her Majesty in Council as may be ne- 
eessary; and to amend the Laws for the Registra- 
tion of Ships and Seamen.” 


Mr. HERRIES did not feel that he 
should be justified in entering into a dis- 
eussion of the merits of the proposition, 
as the object of the Government was only 
to lay their measure completely before the 
House, and not carry it further this Ses- 
sion. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE thought the 
Government could not be blamed for post- 
poing the measure. There could be no 
hope of passing one so complicated—in- 
volving such extensive interests, appeal- 
ing so much to the feelings of large par- 
ties in and out of the House, and ecompel- 
ling the discussion of complex collateral 
questions—unless it were introduced at a 
very early period of the Session. Know- 
ing, that with the mass of public business 
to be dealt with, it was very difficult for a 
Government to bring forward its measures 
as early as it would desire, he did not refer 
to this in the way of censure, but to ex- 
press a hope that it might be submitted 
very early in the next Session, if not as 
the first measure of the Session. With 
respect to the form of the resolution, he 
confessed he should have preferred one of 
a more general character, not involving 
that peculiar feature of the Government 
plan—the reservation of a very large dis- 
eretionary power to the Queen in Council; 
to his mind it was an extremely doubtful 
question whether the form in which the 
measure was thus shaped was the most 
conducive to the public interests; and he 
did not quite agree that, as a general rule, 
resolutions of this kind ought to be passed 
pro formé, and without committing those 
who voted on them. It must be under- 
stood that he did not hold himself bound to 
any assent to this feature in the Govern- 
ment plan, but that that subjeet remained 
entirely open. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it had been 
the purpose of the Government to state 
their intentions and go into their general 
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view before Christmas; but the pressure of 
other business induced them to postpone 
it; and, having been postponed to a later 
period, it was found impossible to proceed 
with the measure this Session. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said that he did not wish 
to be bound to the peculiar form in which 
this question was introduced, and that he 
thought the resolution ought to be in ge- 
neral terms. He agreed with the right 
hon. Gentleman as to the nature of the 
resolution to be proposed; but, in this in- 
stance, it was originally made an objection 
that there was not a sufficiently specific 
resolution proposed; and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Herries), instead 
ef going into Committee to discuss the 
question there, moved a previous resolution 
by which he wished the House to affirm 
the maintenance of the general principle 
of the navigation laws. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had said that 
he considered the peculiar form in which 
the repeal of the navigation laws was thus 
proposed to remain, perfectly open to dis- 
cussion; it certainly would, but he would 
state, that though the Government had 
wished to introduce the measure in this 
particular form, there would be nothing to 
preclude them from reconsidering that 
form. The opinion of the House had been 
obtained upon the general question, whe- 
ther the navigation laws should be main- 
tained with exceptions, or repealed with 
exceptions, and there was a very decided 
majority against the proposition that the 
navigation laws ought to be maintained. 
This was the state of the question at pre- 
sent; and the Government having obtained 
that opinion of the House, it would be open 
to them to reconsider, if they should think 
proper, the form in which, in a future 
Session, they would propose the repeal of 
these laws. He quite agreed that, what- 
ever the measure, it should be proposed 
early in the Session. 

Mr. ROBINSON denied that the House 
had affirmed the principle of the Govern- 
ment measure. They had only negatived 
the counter resolution proposed. 

Mr. BRIGHT would repeat what he 
had stated on a former occasion, that the 
population even of the shipping towns 
were in favour of this measure. At a 
public meeting in Sunderland, the opinion 
was almost unanimous in that direction; 
and three or four years ago, when the 
hon. Member opposite (Mr. Hudson) was 
first returned, though he had a majority of 
the shipowners at the poll, the sailors and 
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artisans were for the abolition of the navi-| resolution which had been placed in the 


gation and corn laws. 
procession assembled in Trafalgar-square 
not long since, he (Mr. Bright) asked one 


of them what they were going about; and | 


the answer was, “‘ that some of the people | 


down the river had told them they were to 
eat black bread if the navigation laws were 
abolished.”” This was the sort of delusion 
attempted to be practised upon them. He 
wanted to make no boast of his sympathy 
for them—he wanted only what was just 
for the labourer; and in regard to this 
particular question, seeing how large a 
portion of the population of this country 
lived by industry employed on articles ex- 
ported to foreign countries, and by the 
trade arising from the importation of fo- 
reign products, he saw nothing that could 
be more calculated to stimulate industry, 
and improve the condition of our labourers, 
as far as it went, than a measure which 
would throw open more extensively and 
freely the great highway of nations, across 
which those products were carried te and 
from this country. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland was in fact an exemplification 
of the want of soundness of his own prin- 
ciple; for perhaps no man had done more 
than the hon. Member to bring about a 
free communication between Scotland and 
the southern parts of this island. He was 
surprised, then, to see the hon. Member 
stand up in that House and support the 
miserable and obsolete code of the naviga- 
tion laws. If the hon. Member would 
examine this question with the same plain 
common sense which he applied to the 
management of railways, and would trust 
less to the politics of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn than to his own powers, 
he would do better for himself and for the 
part which he took in the legislation of 
the House. But he (Mr. Bright) trusted, 
if this resolution were adopted as he hoped 
it would be, that the Government would in 
the next Session bring in a Bill with that 
sort of spirit and determination which, 
when exhibited from the Treasury bench, 
had a great effect not only in that but in 
the other House; for he found that when the 
Government brought forward in that House 
a somewhat good measure, and urged it 
feebly, and without some determination, 
some noble Lords in another place plucked 
up courage they otherwise would not have 
had, and threw out measures which, under 
other circumstances, they would have been 
willing to accept. 


Mra. NEWVEGATE supposed that the 





When the sailors’ | hands of the Chairman was a true exposi- 


tion of the Bill which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was about to lay on the table of 
the House, because otherwise those who 
had opposed the measure introduced by 
the Government would be in a false po- 
sition. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said, that the 
hon. Member for Warwickshire had asked 


‘him whether the Bill he proposed to lay on 


the table was in accordance with the state. 
ment he had made when he brought this 
question before the House, and also with 
the resolution in the hands of the Chair- 
man? He (Mr. Labouchere) should think 
that he was practising a sort of trick upon 
the House if the Bill were otherwise than 
in accordance with the resolution; and he 
thought when the hon. Gentleman com- 
pared that Bill with the resolution, and 
recollected what he (Mr. Labouchere) had 
stated on introducing the subject to the 
House, he would find that the Bill he was 
about to introduce carried into effect that 
which he then proposed. At the same 
time he did not consider himself precluded 
from taking advantage of any information 
or consideration he could give to the ques- 
tion during the recess. He would only re- 
peat the assertion he made on the former 
occasion, that nothing would have induced 
him to propose this measure to the House 
if he had thought that those alterations 
were inconsistent either with the commer- 
cial greatness of this country or the mari- 
time power which he felt was indissolubly 
connected with that commercial greatness. 
It was because he believed that by this 
wise and timely alteration we should se- 
eure the foundation upon which the most 
important national objects were based, that 
he had ventured to recommend it to the 
House. 

Xesolution agreed to. Bill to be brought 
in. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS. 

House in Committee. 

On the question that Lincoln should 
stand part of the Schedule, 

CotoneL SIBTHORP would not conde- 
scend to petition the House on the part of 
the borough of Lincoln, nor would he 
plead ad misericordiam, as far as its con- 
demnation might apply to that borough or 
himself. His father, brother, uncle, and 
great uncle, and, as the noble Lord 
smiled, he would add his great grand- 
father, had represented that borough. 
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His family had performed those acts which | of the Committee also stated that sums of 
he considered to be the paramount duty of money were paid to voters for their lost 
an Englishman, and he had followed their time ; and they expressed their opinion 
excellent example, if that was bribery and | that practices of this kind must always be 
corruption. Of these acts he was not | open to serious evils, and required some 
ashamed; he would tell the noble Lord | definite enactment to prevent them. More 
that, in spite of the House of Commons he! good would be done by stating, in plain 
would repeat them. If the noble Lord language, in an Act of Parliament, what 
admitted, on a question connected with | corruption was, than by Committees of ap- 
this important subject, that to give re-| peal, or Commissioners scouring the coun- 
freshment to a county representative body, | try at a very great expense to find out 
which was not to influence the vote, was | what was patent to everybody. 

justifiable, he would ask the noble Lord| The SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
with what right he could charge an indi- | that the Committee, having already agreed 
vidual like himself (Colonel Sibthorp) with | to include four boroughs in the schedule, 
giving to the poor man that which he had | would also consent to insert Lincoln, and 
a right to have, and which he (Colonel | not think it necessary again to discuss the 
Sibthorp) should have been unworthy of | principle of the measure. 

representing the city of Lincoln if he had| Mr. ANSTEY did not think that the 
forgotten? He knew it was vain to con-| case of Lincoln was governed by the rule 
tend against the premeditated intentions | which applied to Horsham. There was 
of the noble Lord; but let the noble Lord | sufficient information obtained about Lin- 
think what he would of the constituencies |coln already. But the Horsham rule 
of England, he (Colonel Sibthorp) had that | would also apply to the city of London; 
opinion of the independence of the city of and as he saw the noble Lord (Lord J. 
Lincoln that he was confident the electors | Russell) in his place, he would give him 
would act as men, and that they would not | an opportunity of coming forward and say- 
be ashamed either of what they had done, | ing that he did not shrink from an in- 
or of what their representative had done. | vestigation into matters of which the world 





He would not insult the borough, nor de- ‘had heard so much. Management, no 
grade himself, by petitioning the noble | doubt, had prevented the presentation of a 
Lord to remove Lincoln out of the sche- | petition against the return for London, and 


dule. The noble Lord and his coadjutors | management had caused the petition which 
might inflict any punishment they thought had been presented against the return for 
proper upon it; and he (Colonel Sibthorp) | Horsham not to be prosecuted. In neither 
had done his duty in denouncing the un-! case was there any proved fact to proceed 
manly, arbitrary, and unjust character of | upon; the charges as to each rested upon 
the whole proceeding. common fame. Why not then apply the 

Mr. W. MILES had expected that his; same rule to both? It was generally be- 
hon. Friend the Chairman of the Lincoln | lieved that in London the ‘long shore 
Election Committee would have moved to! men’’ had been bribed to the number of 
strike out Lincoln from the Bill; but as| 1,000. It was also affirmed that persona- 
his hon. Friend was not now present, he | tion had been practised to a great extent. 
himself, as a Member of the Committee, | These corrupt practices were alleged to 
wished to call the attention of the House | have been committed by persons in the in- 


to the evidence and the report. The | terest of the noble Lord and his Colleagues; 


counsel stated that there were forty-six ‘and that allegation rested, he believed, on 
eases of bribery, but only three were! unimpeachable evidence. It had been as- 
brought before the Committee, and of} serted by a Member in his place in that 
these only one was proved, and that was | House, and yet the noble Lord took no no- 
only a 10s. ease. The report of the Com-| tice of the matter. It was stated out of 
mittee stated that a system of treating | doors, that no less than 32,0001. were 
had for a long time existed in the city of | spent in procuring the election of the Min- 
Lincoln, and five or six houses were men-| isterial candidates at the last election for 
tioned which had been opened by the can-| the city of London. That was too large a 
didates for that purpose. But the real|sum to be expended for a bond fide pur- 
difficulty was to ascertain what was and! pose. He would now put this question to 
what was not corrupt treating, because | the noble Lord~-would he include the city 
that depended upon the intent with which | of London in the schedule of the Bill? His 
the refreshments were given. The report | reason for asking that question was this— 
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he was promised by a Member of the House 
that he should be placed in a position to 
state names and to specify particular sums 
in connexion with corrupt practices at the 
last election for London; but the document 
upon which the statement was to have been 
founded had miscarried. He called upon 
the noble Lord to break the silence which 
he had hitherto observed with reference 
to this matter, and to attempt to vindicate 
the character of his friends and constitu- 
ents in the city of London. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The Committee 
must recollect the circumstances under 
which I determined to proceed with the 
Bill now under consideration. Various re- 
ports were made from Election Commit- 
tees, and many Members thought that the 
writs for the boroughs to which these re- 
ports referred ought to be suspended until 
further inquiry was made into corrupt 
practices alleged to have taken place at 
the elections for those boroughs, with a 
view of determining whether Parliament 
ought to legislate on the subject. Various 
opinions were given on that point; but I 
confined myself to voting, as an individual 
Member of the House, upon the questions 
as they arose relative to the issuing or sus- 
pending of the writs. It, however, was 
urged by several Members, and especially 
by the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, that it was fit that some Mem- 
ber of the Government should introduce a 
Bill for the purpose of determining the 
form which the inquiry into the reported 
boroughs should take. For some time I 
declined to take this course; but at last, 
seeing that a Bill on the subject which an 
independent Member had introduced was 
perpetually causing the delay of public 
business, I did undertake to introduce the 
Bill which is now before the Committee. 
The hon. and learned Member, thereupon, 
thinks that I am a fair object of attack, 
and that he is justified in bringing a per- 
sonal charge against me. [Mr. Anstey: 
I made no personal attack.| Well, the 
hon. Member at least attacked the charac- 
ter of my constituency, and called upon 
me to put the city of London into the 
schedule of the Bill. I deny that, because 
I have undertaken the management of this 
Bill, at the request of influential Members 
of the House, I am bound to put the place 
I represent in the schedule without any 
cause being assigned for that proceeding, 
merely to gratify the curiosity or the ma- 
lignity of those who pursue me as the in- 
troducer of this measure. I am merely 
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acting in the discharge of my public duty, 
and | maintain that the place which I re. 
present could only be put in the schedule 
in consequence of having been the subject 
of the report of an Election Committee, or 
upon other substantial ground being laid 
for that proceeding. I will relate to the 
Committee the history of my connexion 
with the city of London. I represented 
the borough of Stroud, which had done me 
the honour to elect me in the first instance 
without opposition, and subsequently, when 
a contest took place, I was returned for the 
borough by a large majority. I was elected 
without being put to any expense whatever, 
and I was allowed perfect independence as 
to my political course in this House. A 
numerous body of the electors of London— 
some thousands I believe—addressed a re- 
quisition to me, stating that a great public 
question being at issue, namely, that of 
protection or free trade, they desired that 
I would allow myself to be put in nomina- 
tion as the advocate of free trade. I told 
the deputation which waited upon me that 
personally I had no desire to leave the 
constituency with which I was connected 
—that it was possible that constituency 
might think me ungrateful for leaving it 
for another; but seeing that the decision 
of the city of London upon the great ques- 
tion of free trade must necessarily exercise 
an important influence upon public opinion, 
I would consent to become a candidate; 
but I distinctly stated that my election 
must be conducted without recourse being 
had to any of those means to which the 
term ‘‘corrupt practices’’ could be ap- 
plied. The deputation assured me that 
my wishes in that respect should be strictly 
followed. The election for London took 
place, and I was returned by a small ma- 
jority of nine. At the last election I was 
asked whether I would be a candidate in 
conjunction with three other gentlemen. I 
replied that I felt honoured by having been 
elected for London, and that I was willing 
to be a candidate again; but that I would 
not be connected in a requisition with any 
other person whatever. The election took 
place, and I was returned by a great ma- 
jority. No person, that I know of, has 
complained of the manner in which that 
election was conducted. I have not paid 
out of my own pocket the sum of 32,0001. 
I paid nothing more than I thought neces- 
sary for the lawful expenses of the elec- 
tion. I contributed no money to be ap- 
plied to corrupt practices, nor did I resort 
to any management to prevent an election 
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petition being presented; and that having 
been my conduct, I think I ought not to be 
questioned respecting any rumours which 
are said to prevail, although I know not 
whether they do or not. I have heard 
of those rumours from the hon. Mem- 
ber, but not from any one else. Where 
the hon. Member picked up these rumours 
I cannot tell: but I think I ought not to 
be taunted with them, because | have pro- 
posed a Bill which deals with the cases of 
certain boroughs, of the merits of which I 
knew nothing. [Colonel Sisruorp : Oh, oh! ] 
Ihave no personal feeling against any of 
the Members for the boroughs in the sche- 
dule. Let me assure the hon. and gallant 
Member for Lincoln that I have no per. 
sonal feeling against him. I hope that he 
and his posterity may continue to repre- 
sent Lincoln as long as his ancestors have 
represented it. I have brought forward this 
Bill on public grounds; and I do not feel 
called upon to place the city of London in 
the schedule merely because an hon. Mem- 
ber gets up and says that there are certain 
rumours afloat affecting the character of the 
Prime Minister’s constituency. 

Mr. HUDSON said, he could readily 
believe that the noble Lord was unac- 


quainted with any corrupt practices at the 
last election for London; the noble Lord 
was the last person who would be allowed 


to know anything about the matter. The 
Chairman of the noble Lord’s Committee 
also declared that he had nothing to do 
with bribery. Doubtless he had not. The 
Committee-room was the last place in 
which bribery was carried on; that busi- 
ness was always transacted by the out- 
door agents. The noble Lord’s memory 
failed him when he said that he was the 
champion of free trade at the first election 
for London; he was then a protectionist, 
and advocated an 8s. duty against the 
sliding-seale. The noble Lord subsequently 
beeame a free-trader along with the right 
hon. Member for Tamworth, the one giv- 
ing up the fixed duty and the other the 
sliding-seale. 

Committee divided on the question that 
Lincoln stand part of the Schedule :— 
Ayes 69; Noes 13: Majority 56. 


List of the Aves. 


Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon, C, S. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Armstrong, RK. B. 
agshaw, J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Bellew, R. M. 
y 1 ird 
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Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Craig, W. G. 

Dick, Q. 

Duncan, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Fagan, W. 

Fox, W. J. 

Glyn, G. C. 

Grace, O. D. J. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Heald, J. 
Ilumphery, Ald. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Moffatt, G. 

Nugent, Lord 
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Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 
Pilkington, J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, rt. hn.SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Turner, E. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, I. G. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Vill, Lord M. 


List of the Nozs. 


Bennet, P. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 
Disraeli, B. 

Floyer, J. 

lieuley, J. W. 
Jollitie, Sir W. G. H. 
Lacy, H, C. 
Masterman, J. 


Miles, W. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Urquhart, D. 
TELLERS, 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 


Lincoln to stand part of the Schedule. 

On the question that the borough of 
Aylesbury be inserted, 

Lorp NUGENT, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the borough, said, he and 
those by whom he was returned courted 
inquiry in the most full and searching man- 


ner. 


Indeed, he thought that every Mem- 


ber who had been returned purely to that 
IIouse was bound to call for inquiry when- 
ever there was an allegation of corrup- 


tion. 


Mr. DICK, as one of the representatives 
of Aylesbury also courted the most search- 


ing inquiry. 


Mr. DISRAELI said, he had listened 





with perfect astonishment to the speeches 
of both of the representatives of the priu- 
cipal towns of the county which he (Mr. 
Disraeli) had the honour to represent. As 
to that maudlin sensibility which said that 
an impeachment under any circumstances 
was entitled to an inquiry, he could not at 
all sympathise or agree with it; and know- 
ing the amount of real business they had 
to transact, and the great difficulty they 
experienced in getting through the busi- 
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ness brought before that House, he en- 
tirely protested against the principle laid 
down by the noble Lord, one of the Mem- 
bers for Aylesbury, upon this subject. He 
did not care whether his conduct were to 
be impeached in that House or elsewhere; 
all he desired was, if a charge were made, 
and if an inquiry was to follow, that 
that inquiry should be one attended with 
public advantage. With regard to the 
borough of Aylesbury, he could speak 
with perfect frankness; he did not repre- 
sent it; and whether it was disfranchised 
or not was to him a matter of perfect 
indifference. As regarded most of those 
who lived in the town, they were gene- 
rally electors of what were called ‘ lib- 
eral principals;’’ and, therefore, being 
supporters of Liberalism, and opponents 
of liberty, they generally opposed him. 
But, in former days, the Aylesbury peo- 
ple generally were even then exposed to 
exaggerated charges of corruption — cor- 
ruption that was not more characteristic 
of constituencies than of other classes in the 
community—a corruption rather the result 
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of a different moral tone from that which at | 
present prevailed. And how did the Legis- 
lature interfere with the state of things in | 
Aylesbury in old times? Why, seventy | 
years ago they opened the borough to the 
hundreds—they made the suffrages of that 
borough devolve upon a larger distriet-—in 
fact, the area of Aylesbury was turned into | 
a small county; and he spoke on his honour | 
as a gentleman when he stated his belief 
that corruption was unknown in Aylesbury 
and its district, and that its electors were 
as pure as those of any county in England. 
He did not believe that such a thing as a 
bribe was offered, much less accepted, 
amongst the electors of Aylesbury. Was 
it not, then, monstrous, because of the 
mere imputation of a charge of treating, 
created by the accidental vote of a Com- 
mittee, they should seriously be called 
upon to put in the Bill the name of a bo- 
rough of that kind—-an old English con- 
stituency, which he was certain was as 
pure as they could ever make any borough, 
even if they had recourse to the ballot, 
which was passed the other night by the 
House, or to any other means they could 
possibly devise—was it, he asked, not per- 
fectly monstrous that a Bill of pains and 
penalties should be passed in that manner 
upon a constituency of that character; and 
that its two representatives, the one being 
a Liberal nominally, who, from a principle 
of morbid sentimentality, required that his | 
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purity should be established by an inquisi- 
tion—that he on the one side, representing 
the Liberal interest, should come there and 
denounce his constituents; and that the 
other hon. Gentleman, who was supposed 
to represent the ‘‘illiberal’’ party, should 
come there in order to place himself in 9 
clean position in the House of Commons, 
and could find no other mode more conve- 
nient than that of holding up his own con. 
stituents to public reprobation? He did 
not know whether the hon. Gentleman 
meant again to appear on the hustings at 
Aylesbury, and wished his speech that 
night to serve him as a letter of recommen- 
dation; or, whether, on a subsequent occa- 
sion, he meant to support electoral dis- 
tricts; but that was the only way which 
he (Mr. Disraeli) could possibly account for 
it. The noble Lord (Lord Nugent) was 
the victim of a too pellucid sentimentality. 
As the representative of the county of 
Buckingham, he utterly protested against 
the speeches of the two representatives of 
Aylesbury, and must say that they would 
not be justified by their constituents in 
the course they had taken. He appealed 


| to the evidence which had been published : 


it presented not the shadow of what any 
man could admit to constitute a reasonable 
ground for an inquiry; and, as one of the 
Members of the district, he said this, with- 


| out any reserve or equivocation, and with- 


out any desire by saying it to please the 
electors—that was not his object; he was 
sure he could not gain the support, what- 
ever he might say, of the electors of 
Aylesbury; and from his knowledge of 


the people of that borough, he solemnly 


protested against this legislation of cant, 
and against this holding up of the consti- 


| tuency to public reprobation. 


Lorp NUGENT rose to vindicate him- 
self against the not very intolerable charge 
of the hen. Member who had last spoken, 
and who impeached the few words which 
he had taken the liberty of offering. What- 
ever motives the hon. Gentleman might 
choose to ascribe to him in the part he 
had taken that evening, he begged to say 
that he did not wish the inquiry to be in- 
stituted merely because the last election of 
the borough had been impugned; but be- 
cause the tribunal appointed by that House 
to try these matters had reported that in 
the case of one of the Members, facts 
had been proved of a nature to disqualify 
him from sitting as the representative of 
Aylesbury. Therefore a primd facie case 
for inquiry had been made out, and a strong 
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ease had been shown against, at all events, 
a portion of the constituents; and there- 
fore, in order to relieve the constituency 
from the shadow of an imputation, he 
courted investigation, and he only trusted 
the inquiry into the conduct of that bo- 
rough, as well as of all the other boroughs 
in the schedule, would be made with the 
greatest rigour and severity; otherwise, if 
they were not rigidly and strictly prose- 
cuted, they would do much more harm than 
they ever would do good. ‘‘To temper 
justice with mercy ’’ in such cases, as an 
hon. Member had entreated, would be to 
commit an act of injustice to the public. 

Mr. Q. DICK defended himself from the 
uncalled-for attack made upon him by the 
hon. Member for Buckinghamshire. He 
had merely stated that he cordially assent- 
ed to the Bill being made applicable to 
Aylesbury because he wished to see the 
constituency freed from the charges made 
against it, and he firmly believed it would 
come out unscathed from the ordeal of the 
proposed inquiry. 

Borough of Aylesbury inserted. 

Upon the question that Bodmin be placed 
in the Schedule, 

Mr. WYLD said, that no maudlin sen- 
timentality should prevent him from stand- 
ing up in defence of the honour and integ- 
rity of the borough which he represented. 
There were special reasons why the framers 
of the Bill should not have included Bod- 
min within it; and he would briefly allude 
tothem. But he would first remark, that 
aseries of boroughs had been placed in 
that schedule by the Solicitor General, and 
now at the eleventh hour the Solicitor Ge- 
neral came down and inserted the name of 
Bodmin and other boroughs represented by 
Gentlemen who had for so many months 
given Government their best support. He 
might ask, was this the consideration which 
the Government showed to Gentlemen who 
had supported the present Administration 
all the Session? And was it in this way 
Government showed its disinterested spirit 
by including Bodmin among the list of bo- 
roughs in the Bill? He never cared for any 
fear, favour, or affection, and would act in- 
dependently, whatever Government might 
bein power. On the part of the borough, 
he had made no objection to the strictest 
possible investigation; but it was unjustly 
stigmatised by being placed in that Bill, of 
which the preamble set forth that ‘‘ corrupt 
practices had prevailed in certain bo- 
roughs,”’ which was altogether unsubstan- 
tiated as far as Bodmin was concerned. 
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Why, what was the nature of the evidence 
before the Committee? It was stated in 
the report that the last election was the 
purest, the quietest, and altogether the 
best conducted election for that borough 
which had ever occurred; and the Judge 
who sat at the assizes for the district, 
shortly after it had taken place, compli- 
mented the mayor of the borough upon 
this gratifying circumstance. And what 
had the Committee reported to the House 
on the subject? Why, that the practice, 
which was one of long standing in the bo- 
rough, had prevailed at the last election, 
of giving a printed ticket to each voter 
after he had polled, entitling him to five 
shillings’ worth of refreshment; but it was 
not proved that these tickets had been 
issued with the knowledge or at the ex- 
pense either of the sitting Member or his 
agents. These tickets, even if they had 
been given by the sitting Member, would 
come under the category of what the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government and 
the right hon. Member for Tamworth had 
termed ‘* proper hospitality,’’ in contradic- 
tion to ‘‘ corrupt treating;’’ these 5s. 
tickets had actually been subscribed for 
by a large proportion of the electors of the 
borough themselves, to be given to their 
poorer brethren, who had to come a dis- 
tance of sixteen or seventeen miles to re- 
cord their votes. One of these 5s. tickets 
was all that a labouring man received to 
procure refreshments for himself and his 
wife after a long journey. This was all 
that was proved against Bodmin; and yet 
it was to be placed among the boroughs 
introduced into that Bill. Why, if such 
trifles were to be called proofs of corrupt 
influence, the efficacy of the measure would 
be totally destroyed—the thing would be 
made perfectly ridiculous. He could not 
account for such a proceeding, unless it 
were that certain persons wanted to tam- 
per with the constitution, and were seek- 
ing covertly to carry out their designs by 
first making the people dissatisfied with 
the present mode of voting. He protested 
against the ancient and respectable bo- 
rough of Bodmin, which was proved to be 
innocent of corrupt practices, being placed 
in disgraceful companionship with boroughs 
which had been proved to be guilty of 
them. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, it 
appeared by the evidence that refreshment 
tickets had been issued to the voters of 
Bodmin by the friends of both candidates. 
An hon. Member called his attention to 
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the fact, and asked why that borough had 
not been included in the Bill? Bodmin 
was consequently at once included in the 
list. Considering what the House had done 
in the other cases, he thought that, not- 
withstanding what had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Bodmin, it would be unjust to 
make an exception in favour of that bo- 
rough. 

Mr. DISRAELI: I consider the hon. 
Member for Bodmin to be very ill treated. 
The Solicitor General has given the House 
his reasons for inserting the borough of 
Bodmin; and I think the Solicitor General 
ought to be ashamed for giving such rea- 
sons. He admits that he knows nothing 
of the case of Bodmin—that he has not 
read the evidence nor the special report. 
This seems to me to be a canting, lying, 
hypocritical Bill. The whole thing is mis- | 
erable and hypocritical, and not really 
founded upon fact. ‘‘I confess,” said the | 
Solicitor General, ‘‘ that this is a very | 
weak case.’’ Why, does any one doubt | 
that it isa very weak case? There are | 
other things besides the Bill. The whole | 
thing is weak from the beginning to the | 
ending. I do not much fear, Sir, that the | 
reputation of Parliament is endangered by | 
the investigation that has already taken | 
place; but what I do fear for the reputa- 
tion of Parliament is the intellectual gauge 
which is given by these measures as to the | 
remedial agency which is to put an end | 
to practices which we all disapprove of. If! 
this is your machinery, and these are the | 
men who are to prevent organic changes, | 
then I think indeed the constitutional fu- 
ture of this country is gloomy. Anything 
more ridiculous in conception or feeble in 
execution I never witnessed. If the hon. | 
Member for Bodmin divides the House, he | 
shall certainly have my support. 

Mr. LACY said, that he never was so 
surprised in his life as he was on Saturday, 
on returning from the sea-side, to which 
he had taken a sick relative, at finding ' 
that Bodmin was to be placed in the sche- 
dule. Never had so foul a charge been | 
made against a borough that had deserved 
it less. The report stated that the treat- 
ing was without the knowledge of the sit- | 
ting Member. The Solicitor General, how- 
ever, in arguing upon it afterwards, said it 
did not matter whether it was done by the 
principal or agents. Now, in Bodmin it | 
was neither the one nor the other. He| 
(Mr. Lacy) had not got the evidence; but 
he presumed his solicitor had. The thing | 
had already been disagreeable enough with- 
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out his reading the evidence. It had cost 
him about 1,000/.; and he was still open 
to be asked by every booby that he met, if 
it was not yet settled. He had been bo- 
thered and plagued merely because an hon, 
Member, like a schoolboy, had said, “Tom 
is as bad as I am; why don’t you put Bod. 
min down?’’ The Solicitor General had 
no objection to put Bodmin down, not hay- 
ing read one word of the evidence. In his 
case, it was proved that six gentlemen 
clubbed together to pay for cighty tickets, 
One refused to pay, and the other five had 
to defray the expense. He himself never 
heard of it until three weeks after the 
election, and yet he was to be put into 
such a Bill as that. He should move that 
Bodmin be expunged from the schedule. 
The SOLICITOR GENERAL said, 
that in inserting Bodmin, he had only fol- 


|lowed the general rule in regard to all 


those cases in which special reports were 
made. However small the amount given 
to voters at elections, it was evidently 
given for the purpose of influencing their 
votes; and such was a case for inquiry by 
the House of Commons. 

Mr. BANKES: The Solicitor General 
had admitted that this was a very weak 
case; and he (Mr. Bankes) wished to know 
whether, on a weak case, the House would 
consent to put Bodmin in the Bill? As 
the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
(Mr. Disraeli) had truly and eloquently 
said, if they passed this Bill, they would 
succeed in bringing upon that House the 
ridicule of the country. 

Mr. G. TURNER said, the Solicitor 
General had admitted that he had not read 
the evidence in the case of the Bodmin 
election. Yet he called upon the House 
to perform a judicial duty. He doubted 
whether the noble Lord opposite (Lord J. 


Russell) was contributing much to the 


cause of purity of election by proposing to 
mect a great evil by punishing constituen- 
cies for giving 5s. refreshments to poor 
voters. He thought the best course for 
the House would be to sanction a provision 
in the Bill allowing a reasonable amount 
of refreshment to the electors. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL had been 
urged to put Bodmin and Bolton in the 
Bill by Members on the other side of the 
House. He was perfectly willing to with- 
draw the names of Bodmin and Bolton 
from the Bill, if such was the pleasure of 
the House. 

Mr. HENLEY said, the further they 
went into this Bill the more extraordinary 
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it seemed, and the more difficult it was to 
reconcile its provisions with common sense. 
There seemed to be no principle acted 
upon in the selection of the boroughs to be 
inserted in the Bill—they were kicked into 
the Bill and kicked out again on mere ca- 
price. The Solicitor General ought to 
show why he would not exempt Bolton and 
Bodmin, and put in Aylesbury and Lin- 
con. Was there no better justification 
for all the penalties and inquisition which 
this measure provided than such whim- 
sical notions? He thought they were 
going on in a course which must end by 
covering the authors of this Bill with ridi- 
cule, and disgusting the whole constituency 
of England. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Sir, I want to know 
what it is that the Government really in- 
tend doing with this Bill. It seems very 
strange that they should consent to with- 
draw two boroughs from the Bill, in conse- 
quence of a very slight debate. The So- 
licitor General, when he spoke first, fa- 
voured us with what he called the principle 
of the Bill, and said it was based upon the 
report of the Committees. The Solicitor | 
General, when he spoke last, favonred us | 
with another principle of the Bill, namely, 
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the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Wyld), whose | 
plaintive appeal he could not forget. The | 
hon. Member said, with great feeling, is | 
this the return you are going to make to | 
me for my continued support to the Go- | 
vernment ¢ if so, there is no encouragement | 
whatever for hon. Gentlemen about me to | 
support the Government, nor for me to | 
remain its supporter. His speech was what | 
Quintilian calls the irony of rhetoric—he | 
made an appeal which I am sure no Secre- | 
tary to the Treasury could misunderstand. | 
The effect was great—the appeal was at | 
once responded to. The hon. Gentleman | 
was successful, not only for himself, but | 
for a more distinguished Gentleman, the 

name of whose borough was also set down | 
in that fatal schedule. The learned Doc- | 
tor the Member for Bolton, has, through | 
that appeal, also escaped. I can well un- 
derstand the astonishing efficacy of this | 
most telling little speech. The hon. Gen- | 
tleman sits on the favoured side of the 

House. But the learned Doctor (Bowring) 

disclaims against being excepted. He saw | 
im a moment the innocence and inexperi- 

ence of the hon. Member for Bodmin—he 

saw instinctively that his appeal would tell, 

and, feeling that, took a high ground. He 

called for investigation. He confessed that. 
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some of the Bolton electors were corrupt 
and profligate. I have not the slightest 
doubt of it. I never knew an election in 
which the candidates did not say that those 
who voted against them were corrupt and 
profligate; nor a beaten candidate that did 
not say the whole constituency was the 
basest in the united kingdom, although 
there was not a shilling expended. I be- 
lieve there is no subject about which so 
much monstrous exaggeration is resorted 
to as this one of bribery. The Solicitor 
General, the servant of the Crown, has 
surely selected the best evidence, and made 
out the best case; and yet Her Majesty’s 
Solicitor General brings forward a Bill of 
pains and penalties, and asks the House 
to sanction it. Upon what grounds? Why 
is this measure for purifying the constitu- 
encies of England brought forward? Why 
is this stigma affixed upon some of our old 
boroughs and upon whole constituencies ? 
Listen to Her Majesty’s Solicitor General. 
After an election in one borough, it had 
been proved, horribile dictu! that a man 
and his wife, who had come many miles to 
vote, had accepted a five-shilling ticket for 
refreshments from the friends of one of the 
candidates. Now, this is a culled instance 
—this is a chosen case—this is the best 
testimony which the Solicitor General of 
the Crown can produce, in order to call 
upon the House of Commons to disfran- 
chise a constituency of this country. I 
confess, Sir (I admit that it is a great 
fault on my part), that although anxious 
to discharge my duty as a Member of this 
House, that I have not yet read this Bill 
through. I have sufficient experience to 
knew, that at the end of July or the be- 
ginning of August there is always some 
strange, newfangled scheme introduced 
before the Legislature by the Government, 
who, like skilful actors, wish that the last 
scene of the melodrama should be the most 
brilliant, and that the curtain should not 
fall until the blue lights and rosy flashes 
have gratified the imagination, if not the 
understanding, of the spectators. A poor 
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| elector and his wife get 5s. for refreshment 


—they purchase a slice of roast mutton 
and a glass of brandy and water, which 


' are as much as $s. at election times would 


purchase, provisions being twice as dear 
then as it any other period. Are these peo- 
ple to be summoned, and brought perhaps 
ten miles to be examined upon this five- 
shilling refreshment ? This is the evidence 
upon which the Solicitor General is to 
earry out his Bribery and Corrupt Prac- 
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tices at Elections Bill. Well, then let us 
look at the machinery by which this Bill is 
to be worked out. The Commissioners 
are to hold courts of inquiry on the spot. 
They are to proceed in the gravest manner 
to put an old man and woman to the rack 
about a glass of brandy and water and a 
slice of mutton, or a pint of half-and-half. 
The Commissioners are to come down from 
London, open an inquiry ‘‘ in the market- 
house, or other public building,’ with 
great expense and great solemnity, about 
a plate of mutton and a glass of beer. 
And then the unfortunate old man and 
woman that have accepted this treat are 
to be frightened out of their wits, and to 
be obliged to travel several miles, it may 
be, to be tested about this awful corrup- 
tion. And then, says the Bill, the Com- 
missioners must publish the notice of such 
investigation in some newspaper in general 
circulation. This awful affair about the 


old man and woman having the slice of 
mutton and glass of beer is to be made the 
subject of all this parade, all this exposure 
and judicial paraphernalia. But this is not 
wild hypothesis—this is the dry substance 
of an Act of Parliament brought forward 
by Her Majesty’s Solicitor General; and 


these are the instances selected to justify 
his legislation. Now, I ask the House, 
ean anything make legislation more farci- 
cal; and is it possible that the House of 
Commons can for a moment lend its sanc- 
tion to such conduct ? Had it been straight- 
forward and stupid legislation, the House 
might have tolerated it. But it was stupid, 
and at the same time subtle—and so ma- 
naged, that hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the other side of the House, if they sup- 
ported the Government—may escape the 
impending disaster. This admixture of the 
lower motives of Parliamentary life, and 
such pretended purity of legislation, will 
not be lost upon the country. We are now 
told as suddenly as their insertion was pro- 
posed, that two boroughs are to be omitted 
in this black list. I want to know why 
Sligo and Lancaster, neither of which are 
in the printed schedule, have not been also 
omitted by the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man (the Solicitor General) along with 
Bolton and Bodmin ? Why are their names 
to be retained, and Bolton and Bodmin left 
out ? And why should Bolton and Bodmin 
escape with impunity ? I should be sorry 
for our legislation to be annoying to the 
learned Doctor opposite (Dr. Bowring), or 
to the hon. Gentleman who gave such 
splendid maps to the borough of Bodmin. 


{COMMONS} 
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Well, I do not think that geological know. 
ledge in this country is too extensive—and 
a present of maps should be encouraged 
rather than be repressed. But if Bodmin 
and Bolton are to be omitted, why should 
not Sligo and Lancaster? Some person, 
it seems, threw the names into the lion’s 
mouth in the same manner, and why were 
they permitted to remain? I think it is 
highly objectionable that this Bill should 
not have been reprinted, and an accurate 
schedule of the intentions of the Govern. 
ment put before us. I think, too, that we 
ought to have some more formal notice of 
a measure to disfranchise the people of 
England. [The Sortcrror Generar: It 
was three times on the Votes.] On the 
Votes! Why, not one Member in fifty ever 
sees the Votes. I think that a notice of 
so important a character should have been 
given in a more solemn way. I will ask 
the House whether so important a matter 
ought to be treated in so flippant a man- 
ner? I think, too, that the whole argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Gentleman 
(the Solicitor General) was unworthy of 
himself. The Government ought to have 
come forward with a clear statement of 
what they intend. It is not altogether 
that these two boroughs, in this flippant 
manner, are taken out of this Bill of pains 
and penalties; but what will be the effect 
produced upon the public ? You call upon 
the country to sanction what is, at the first 
sight, one of the greatest invasions of the 
constituent privileges that can be contem- 
plated, and you hold out to the country 
that you have not ventured to take the 
step until after the most matured investi- 
gation, and the deepest and wisest counsel. 
But what does the Crown officer say to- 
night with a frankness that does him 
honour? Why, that the Bill was prepared 
in a haphazard manner—that names of 
boroughs were flung across the table of 
the House, and that he inserted them in 
this black law—that an hon. Gentleman, 
not now present, over the green table, said, 
if you insert such a borough, why not in- 
sert such another borough—and that the 
Solicitor General, in order to show that 
there was no such thing as party feeling, 
says he is ready for anything, and takes 
the first name which is thrown over the 
table, and inserts it in this Bill to disfran- 
chise the people of England. After the 
strange confessions of the Solicitor General 
to-night, the Committee, I think, will do 
well to take a little more time for consid- 
eration, before it proceeds with this Bill. 
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We ought to move that you, Sir, report 
progress, in order that the Government 
may come forward with a measure more 
matured and better founded. The hon. 
and learned Member’s proposition ought to 
be sanctioned, not only by the evidence as 
it exists, but by their own counsel; and I 
hope the Government will not attempt to 
take a course which, as regards the people 
ef England, is the most important that 
they could take, without a little more 
thought and consideration for the public 
rights and public opinion. That the Go- 
vernment may have the opportunity of pur- 
suing that course, I move that the Chair- 
man report progress, and ask leave to sit 
again, 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 
could not but admire the tactics which on 
this occasion were pursued by the hon. 
Gentleman. They were quite new, ex- 
ceedingly ingenious, and might be found of 
great use, if not in promoting the public 
welfare—if not in attaining any measure 
useful to the State—at least in embarrass- 
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ing the progress of measures which might | 
He had heard 


have such objects in view. 
it lately made a matter of regret that there 


was not at present a leader of Opposition | 


in the House—a leader who might in some 
degree control, and be responsible, for the 
conduct of the party who followed him. 
But although that was the state of things 
which existed in former days, he could not 
but observe that Gentlemen opposite had 
now found a better plan. They had two 
leaders of Opposition, who it appeared were 
to adopt two different lines of policy. His 
hon. and learned Friend, 
General, yielding, it might be, too soon 
and too easily to suggestions from the 
other side of the House relative to Bodmin, 
presented an opportunity for the new school 
of tactics to be displayed. First, then, got 
up the hon. Member for Dorsetshire, one 
of the leaders of the Opposition, and he 
considered that Bodmin had been inserted 
in the schedule on far too light grounds— 
that there had not been sufficient evidence 
adduced to justify its appearance there at 
all. The hon. Gentleman was supported 
in that view. The general sense of the 
House appeared to be with him. There 
was no charge against the sitting Member 


—the charges which were .made against | 


the electoral body were confined to a few 
persons. Such being the case, his hon. 
and learned Friend consented to leave 
Bodmin out of the schedule. Up imme- 
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position, exclaiming that in sparing Bod- 
min we could only be acting from corrupt 
motives; that he would not have thought 
of omitting Bodmin and Bolton, if the 
Members for Bodmin and Bolton had not 
been supported by Government; and so in- 
ferring that all supporters of Government 
had nothing to fear. Now let the House 
observe the tact with which this was 
managed. Had Bodmin been retained in 
schedule, what an outcry we should have 
had! The hon. Member for Dorsetshire 
would have taken up the ery—Government 
were acting most unjustly—here was a 
great case of hardship: a borough dis- 
franchised for a couple of slices of cold mut- 
ton and a glass of brandy and water. But 
now came the stratagem—now appeared 
the obvious advantage of leaders of Oppo- 
sition marching different ways—one Gen- 
tleman very indignant at the insertion of 
Bodmin—the other Gentleman very indig- 
nant at the omission of Bodmin. The hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Buckingham- 
shire talked of this Bill as brought in to 
produce the effect of the last scene in a 
melodrama. If it were a melodrama, cer- 
tainly both the hon. Gentlemen the Mem- 
bers for Dorsetshire and Buckinghamshire 
played well their parts, having settled be- 
forehand that one hon. Gentlemen was to 
be indignant at the insertion of Bodmin, 
while the other was to be indignant at its 
omission. He thought that in bringing 
forward this Bill, and asking the consent 
of the House to it, the only fair ground 
they could take was, the assertions of the 
different reports of Committees appointed by 
The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire said that they ought to have pursued a 
different course; and he begged the Com- 
mittee to consider what would have been 
the case if they had taken that course. 
Was his hon. and learned Friend the So- 
licitor General to have gone through the 
evidence in each of these cases, and without 
attending to the report of the Committee— 
was he to have carefully weighed the value 
of the evidence of every witness, and have 
determined how much criminality attached 
to each? If they had come forward and 
had said, ‘‘ We have gone through the 
evidence in the case of fifteen boroughs; 
we do not rely on the reports, but we have 
made up our minds that, as to twelve of 
these boroughs, there is sufficient evidence, 
and that as to three there is not’’—only 
conceive what a case the hon. Member 
for Oxfordshire would have had to have 
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diately started the other leader of the Op- | followed through all the evidence. He 
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would have said, ‘‘ They proceed entirely 
on party grounds. I will show you on the 
evidence of John Brown and Thomas 
White, you ought to have inserted this 
borough, and omitted the other.’’ It would 
have lasted the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire, with his ingenuity and readiness in 
picking holes and taking an advantage, for 
a whole year; and they would have been 
sitting on this Bill till Christmas. If they 
had fallen into that trap, he was quite sure 
the hon. Member would have delighted in 
the torments he would have inflicted on 
them, and he knew not when the hon. 
Member would have let them out of it. 
He thought they had taken a far better 
course in saying they would go by the re- 
port of the Committees. From nothing 
which he had heard to-night, or on various 
other nights (and they had had somewhat 
long and not very amusing discussion on 
this subject), liad he been at all persuaded 
that it was not right in Parliament to pro- 
eeed and carry a Bill of this kind. His 
impression was, that after the number of 
Committees they had had sitting this year, 
and the number of those Committees who 
had declared that, in certain cases there 
were practices which had prevailed, not 
only in late elections, but in many former 
elections, either of bribery or treating, he 
thought it was due to the country that 
there should be some further investigation; 
and that Parliament should have before it 
the means of carefully considering what 
measures they should adopt on this sub- 
ject. If they shut their eyes and said 
they would take no further proceedings, 
they would throw great suspicion on their 
conduct. His belief was that they had 
taken the fairest method of investigation— 
the most impartial mode of investigation— 
by requiring the Committee to be formed 
like Election Committees; and if these 
Committees thought it advisable to have 
the examination on the spot, then to have 
a commissioner named by the senior Judge 
who appointed the revising barrister. He 
believed that was at least an impartial 
course. These boroughs, as he had said, 
were taken out of this general mass, on 
account of these reports being made; and 
when they were asked what course they 
should pursue after these reports were 
made, he must say that must depend on 
the nature of the evidence and the opinion 
of the Committee. At all events, he 
thought that, by this strict inquiry, they 
would show they were ready to condemn 
these corrupt practices. He believed it 
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would redound to the character of the 
House that they should show themselves 
ready to investigate the cases and adopt 
such measures; and he was sure that hon. 
Gentlemen who had given as much oppo- 
sition to this measure as if it had been a 
party measure of the Government, would 
find themselves, by maintaining the char. 
acter of Parliament, as much gainers as 
any other parties. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that in this dis. 
eussion they had had tragedy, comedy, 
and melodrame, and it would be well if 
at last they did not come to farce. The 
noble Lord had said that there was a 
private understanding on that side of the 
House to take a particular line; but did 
it not occur to the noble Lord—he was sure 
it would to the country—that no Gentle- 
man, or set of Gentlemen, or human being, 
could have imagined that the Government 
would take the course it had done. Was 
it very hard to conceive that on a question 
affecting the rights and the franchise of 
the people of this country, that the Go- 
vernment would have put places into the 
schedule of the Bill without examination, 
and then without examination put them 
out ? In the whole history of Parliament, 
such another instance could not be found. 
The noble Lord found fault with him (Mr. 
Henley) because he wished the evidence 
to be looked to; but that was the natural 
course for any one who wished to come to 
a correct conclusion. But the operation 
of the Bill, after all, was like hanging a 
man first and trying him afterwards. Was 
it not a fact that both the Committee and 
the Commission would commence their 
labours with a foregone conclusion? He 
contended that they were not in a position 
to go further with the Bill that night; from 
the conduct of the Government it. was 
more and more apparent that they ought 
not to proceed hastily. He thought the 
proceedings of to-night would go far to 
satisfy the people of England that Mem- 
bers of this House were inclined to ‘‘ strain 
at a gnat, and swallow a camel.’’ The very 
hair on their head seemed to stand on end 
ai hearing that a poor unfortunate devil 
had got a glass of beer for his vote; and 
yet when an hon. Member got up and 
complained of their inserting his borough 
in the schedule, though he had supported 
the Government for the last three months, 
that instant the borough was taken out of 
the Bill. 

Dr. BOWRING said, after what had 
passed, he could not consent to Bolton 
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being withdrawn. He denied that the 
Government could have been influenced to 
withdraw it from party motives; for his 
hon. Colleague invariably voted against 
Government, and he gave them by no 
means an unqualified support. But he 
courted inquiry, and he was sure if there 


were vile and corrupt people among the | 


electors, it was for the interest of all par- 
ties that they should be exposed. 

CotoneL THOMPSON: This comes of 
“that same giving back.’’ A stratagem 


of war, of course a blameless one, is played | 


off upon us from the opposite side of the 
House. Resistance is made to putting two 


boroughs into the schedule; and when the | 


Government concedes the point, it is told 
it was because the Members for those bo- 
roughs voted on their side. The only way 
to get out of this position, is for the Go- 
vernment side of the House to insist on 
coming to a division, and then their con- 
stituents will know what every man sup- 
ported. The tendency of leaving these 
boroughs out of the schedule, is plainly to 
give ground for maintaining that treating 
is not bribery. Bribery is admitted to bea 
sin; but treating was never prohibited. 
The distinction is taken from that chap- 
lain to Newgate, who said, ‘‘ If you will 
drink, let it be punch, which is a liquor 
nowhere spoken against in Scripture.” 
This side of the House knows full well, 
that treating operates against the purity of 
election as well as bribery, and that the 
object of both is the same, to give the de- 
cision of elections to the longest purse. 
The only way for the independent Mem- 
bers on the Government side to clear 
themselves, would be to go to a division. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the Chairman do report progress :— 
Ayes 35; Noes 116: Majority 81. 


List of the Aves. 
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Arkwright, G. 
Baillie, H. J. 
Bankes, G. 
Benbow, J. 
Benett, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Boldero, H. G. 


Burroughes, H. N. 


Cabbell, B. B. 


Goddard, A. L. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 
Henley, J. W. 


Herries, rt. hon. J. C, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Houldsworth, T. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Mackenzie, W. F. 
Miles, W. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Waddington, H. S. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS, 
Disraeli, B. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
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List of the Nors. 


| Abdy, T. N. 
| Adair, H. E. 
| Adair, R. A. S. 
| Anson, hon. Col. 
| Armstrong, Sir A. 
| Armstrong, R. B. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. 
| Blackall, S. W. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brocklehurst, J. 
Brockman, E. D. 
| Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 
Buller, C. 
Bunbury, E, H. 
Buxton, Sir E. N, 
Callaghan, D. 
Christy, S. 
Clay, J. 
Clay, Sir. W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cobden, R. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
| Craig, W. G. 
| Dick, Q. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Dunean, G. 
Duncuft, J. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon, J. E. 
Fagan, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
FitzPatrick, rt. hon. J. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Fox, W. J. 
| Gladstone, rt. hon. W. E. 
| Goulburn, rt. hon, H, 
| Greenall, G. 
| Greene, J. 
| Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
| Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
| Hawes, B. 
| Hay, Lord J. 
| Hayter, W. G. 
| Headlam, T. E. 
Heald, J. 
Howard, P. H. 
Hutt, W. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Kershaw, J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lacy, H. C. 





Benbow, J. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 





Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Locke, J. 
M‘Cullagh, W. T. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
O’Brien, T. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Perfect, R. 
Pilkington, J. 
Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 
Ricardo, O. 

Rich, HU. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Sandars, J. 
Scholefield, W. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. B. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Spooner, R. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Turner, E. 
Turner, G. J. 
Tynte, Col. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Watkins, Col. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


The question that Bodmin be added to 
the Schedule negatived. 

On the question that Bolton be inserted 
in the Schedule, the Committee divided :— 
Ayes 118; Noes 14: 


List of the Nors. 


Majority 104. 


Boldero, H. G. 
Christy, S. 
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Disraeli, B. 
Dodd, G. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 
Neeld, J. 
Newdegate, C, N. Hobhouse, 'T. B. 
Sibthorp, Col. Henley, J. W. 


House resumed. Bill to be re-commit- 
ted. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Two 
o'clock. 


Unlawful 


Somerset, Capt. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Waddington, H. S. 


TELLERS. 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 11, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Earl of Ducie. 

Pusuic Bri1s.—l° Registers of Sasines (Scotland); Court 
of Justiciary (Scotland); Chancery Procecdings further 
Regulation. 

2* Militia Ballots Suspension. 

Reported.—Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction; Loan Societies; 
Highway Rates; Bankrupts’ Release. 

3® and passed :—Trustees’ Relief ; 
Consolidation. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Salford, and Stalybridge, in 
favour of the Adoption of a System of Secular Educa- 
tion.—From Wakefield and Gloucester, for the Reductiun 
of the Warlike Expenditure of this Country.—From 
Barford and Arnold, for the Repeal of the Law of Settle- 
ment.—From the Members of several Lodges of the In- 
dependent Order of Odd Fellows, and Order of Foresters, 
for the Extension of the Provisions of the Benefit So- 
cieties Act to these Orders.—From Members of the Glou- 
cester Temperance Society, for the Enactment of Sanitary 
Measures.—From the Parish of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
for Improving the Sanitary Condition of the Metropolis. 


Paymaster’s Offices 


—From the Counties of Cumberland and Cork, and | 
Colony, of New South Wales, that no Bill may be | 


passed, that will have the effect of Diminishing the 
Electoral Privileges of the Inhabitants of New South 
Wales, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 11, 1848. 


Minutss.] Pusiic Brius.—1° Controverted Elections; 
Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

2° Militia Pay; Sheep, &c., Importation Prohibition ; 
Sheep, &c., Contagious Disorders Prevention; Out 
Pensioners. 

Reported.—Turnpike Acts Continuance; Money Order 
Department (Post Office); Metropolitan Commissions of 
Sewers; Poor Removal (No.2); Boroughs Incorpora- 
tion. 

3° and passed:—Court of Justiciary (Scotland); Criminal 
Law Administration Amendment; Registers of Sasines, 
&c. (Scotland); Fisheries (Ireland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. By Mr. Newdegate, from the Elee- 
tors of Derby, for the Issue of a Writ for that Borough. 
—By Mr. Forster, from the Mayor, Aldermen, and Bur- 
gesses of the Borough of Berwick-upon-Tweed, in favour 
of the Marriage (Scotland) Bill.— By Sir J. Y, Buller, 
against the Copper and Lead Duties Bill.—By Mr. Clay, 
from the Committee of the Hull Guardian Society for 
the Protection of ‘Trade, for an Alteration of the Law 
respecting County Courts.—By Viscount Morpeth, from 
the Township of High and Low Bishopside, Yorkshire, 
in favour of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill.—By Mr. 
Spooner, from the Guardians of the Aston Union, War- 
wickshire, for Repeal of the Poor Removal Act.—By 
Dr. Bowring, from Members of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, of the Bolton District, against the Provi- 
dent Associations Fraud Prevention Bill—By Mr. 
Frewen, from the Parish of Salehurst, Sussex, to take 
the State of the Turnpike Trusts into Consideration. 


{COMMONS} 


War- Making. 
UNLAWFUL WAR-MAKING, 

Mr. URQUHART rose to postpone 
until Monday his Motion relative to the 
expenditure for diplomatic agents abroad, 

Sir DE L. EVANS would take the op. 
portunity of reminding the hon. Member 
for Stafford, that he had on a former occa- 
sion spoken disrespectfully of General 
D’ Aguilar, Colonel Brotherton, and Briga. 
dier General M‘Doughal. He thought the 
hon. Member was not justified in speaking 
in such terms of disparagement of those 
who served their country, by serving in 
the armies of her allies. 

Mr. URQUHART: Mr. Speaker, I 
will assure the hon. and gallant Member 
for Westminster, that he is perfectly cor- 
rect in the statement that he has made re. 
garding myself: he has hit the right nail 
on the head. It is precisely the part I 
have taken in the affairs of Greece, that is 
the origin of those conclusions which the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman says I have 
been so persevering in placing before my 
countrymen. He will recollect that these 
circumstances occurred in my early life; 
but they are the key of my future conduct. 
It was the share I had in that war, and 
| the instinet of its injustice, that first led 
/me to investigate this great subject; and 
when I did discover the delusion under 
which I had laboured in common with my 
fellow-countrymen at this particular time, 
I did feel myself oppressed with a load of 
shame and guilt, and I have been impelled 
unceasingly to labour to awaken others 
in like manner, and thereby to recover the 
sense of Jaw and right among a nation from 
whose breast within a single generation it 
has utterly passed away. The hon. and 
| gallant Member seems very needlessly sen- 
| sitive at once, and contemptuous in refer- 
| ence to certain epithets which I have used, 
few which he chooses to say, and says 
| justly, apply to myself no less than to 
those in reference to whom I had used 
them. But if I remember correctly, and 
if I have read aright, discussions which 
took place in former years in this House, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman was not 
merely characterized as a Pirate, but asa 
Condottiere; consequently if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman now says that he is in- 
different to such an allegation as coming 
from me, I am not at all surprised. The 
words which I have uttered here have not 
been uttered for the first time, nor has the 
picture which has been drawn the merit of 
originality. These charges have been as- 
serted repeatedly, without exciting the hon. 
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and gallant Gentleman’s sensitiveness, As 
to General D’Aguilar, I entertain peculiar 
respect for his personal character ; but the 
hon. and gallant Member will see that the 


question raised is a great and public mat- 


ter; he will see that it is nothing less 
than that whole subject which has pro- 
duced the volumes of Suarez, and Vattel, 
and Grotius, and all the great authorities 
upon international law; he will see that we 
are touching no less a question than the 
lawfulness or the unlawfulness of the acts 
of one nation in regard to another. This 
question was raised by the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman himself. I did not rush 
unexpectedly forward and tumble a cor- 
respondence upon the table. 
ing to the details of the Army - Estimates, 
without the remotest intention of taking 
part in the discussion, when, in reference 
to the Caffre war and the officers engaged 
in it, the hon. and gallant Member himself 
ealled the attention of the House to the 
services rendered in China. Upon that 


occasion I said that there was a line to) 


be drawn between the one and the other, 
because in the one case the officers had 
acted under lawful and in the other under 
unlawful orders. My observations were 


consequently directed, not against the offi- 
cers employed, but against their employ- 


ers. [Lord John Russell here entered the 
House, and took his seat on the Treasury 
Bench.| I am glad at length to see the 
noble Lord in his place. I invite the at- 


tention of the noble Lord, who is a con- | 


stitutional authority, to the question we 
are now discussing, of the lawfulness of 
orders for making war. I had not in my 


mind, on the occasion to which I refer, | 
any individuals; but certainly it was my | 


duty as a representative in this House, 


before voting money to be expended for | 
such purposes, to do my best to call the | 
attention of the Government and of the | 


House to the possible lawlessness of the 
service on which those men might be sent; 
and this was an act of merey to them to 


prevent them as well as the nation from | 


being subjected to the disgrace and guilt 
of such acts. My observations, moreover, 
were addressed to the noble Lord at the 
head of the Foreign Department; and yet 
the hon. and gallant Officer brings the 
charge against me that I had taken the 
occasion of his absence to make such 
Statements and allegations. I trust I 
have satisfied the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman that I was not guilty of what he 
attributed to me; I trust, also, that I have 
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‘made it clear to him, both from what I 
have stated regarding the motives which 
have led me to enter upon this investiga- 
tion, as well as from the particular reasons 
which induced me to make the remarks in 
question on the Army Estimates, that I 
have no personal feeling in this matter; 
that I am moved by no other feeling than 
that of deep shame for my country’s guilt, 
and by a desire at all events to rid my 
own conscience from a share in it. I may 
further add, that if there could be one 
circumstance which I could have desired 
to be my fate and fortune, it would be to 
have been an officer employed in any one 
of those unlawful expeditions, that I 
might, by bearing testimony to the law 
by my own blood, have redeemed the na- 
tion from this delusion. I further say, Sir, 
that I have not lived in vain since I have 
raised this question—the legality of war— 
in the Senate of this nation, and denoun- 
ced in its own face its crimes in the hour 
of its guilt and folly. 

Sir, the question of the lawfulness of 
the order depends not upon the authority 
from which it emanates, but on the char- 
acter with which it is invested. The order 
to a military man to draw a weapon or to 
shed blood in a foreign land, must be the 
act of the Crown, accompanied with all the 
legal formalities which the wisdom of our 
ancestors has deemed necessary to sur- 
round and to check so awful a preroga- 
tive. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL: Sir, the hon. 
Gentleman is raising a very large question. 
We wish now to go into Committee upon the 
Navy Estimates, and I trust the hon. Gentle- 
man will allow the Committee to proceed. 

Mr. URQUHART : Sir, the noble Lord 
was not present when the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman behind him made the observa- 
tions to which I reply. The noble Lord 
was not present when I gave way with 
every desire not unnecessarily to interfere 
| with the public business, and postponed 
my Motion. I therefore deserve, I think, 
the indulgence even of the noble Lord. I 
had characterised certain acts in a certain 
manner, and the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man tells me that I had no right do so; 
but he has not so much as touched on the 
| ground of that qualification. The hon. and 
| gallant Gentleman says these officers acted 
under lawful authority, and he does not 
know what lawful authority means. He 
says that he would act in obedience to a 
superior. An order has to be lawful in 
itself before it can be lawfully obeyed; and 
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I appeal to the hon. and gallant Gentle- | mates, because the operations, as far as 
man, would he, as a military man (and I| the Navy concerns have been conducted, 
believe that military men understand much | are regulated under lawful orders. The 
better than civilians their rights and duties, question to be considered is the conduct of 
and have some sense of discipline which | those who have issued the orders; and I 
civilians have not), take upon himself the | promise my hon. Friend that if he will 
responsibility of firing upon a crowd not | bring the subject forward as a separate 
offending him unless ‘the magistrates had | Motion, I will give him my assistance. [ 
interfered, and unless the Riot Act had think it better not to mix up this question 
been read? Is he so little of a soldier as | with the Navy or Army Estimates. If 
not to know that he is responsible for every | the Navy or Army have acted wrong, they 
act he does? and that when he has not the | may have done it with no idea of its 
due warrant he cannot touch one of his | being illegal. I apprehend that those who 
fellow-citizens in the streets, nor use the | have acted illegally in the first instance 
weapon that is hanging by his side? Is he| ought to be brought to justice, and not 
to suppose that any authority i is to justify | the gallant officers who have carried the 
him when he goes forth with thousands | orders into execution. I agree with my 
and tens of thousands to attack a whole | hon. Friend that it is a question of vast 
people, and that such an act is not hor- | “importance, involving as it does the law of 
rible unless sanctioned by the law and with | nations; I therefore hope he will postpone 
the warrant of the Queen? If the hon. | his observations now upon these Estimates, 
and gallant Gentleman will answer me one | | and take another opportunity of introduc- 
question, I am content to leave the subject. | ing them by way of Motion. I dare say 
If he will say that he has the right at home | he will find an opportunity before the Ses- 


to use his weapons without warrant, [| 
will not add a word more; and on the | 
other side I shall not add one word more 
if he says, ‘‘ I know I have no authority 
to act as a soldier unless I am authorised | 
by the civil power.’’ That position no mi- | 
litary man will deny in regard to home 
affairs, and the same rule must hold with 
respect to foreign affairs. That which is 
the Riot Act at home is the proclamation 
of war abroad. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS: The hon. 
Member says he will be satisfied if I an- 
swer his question; I therefore tell him 
that I should not act against a crowd un- 
less the Riot Act were read. 

Mr. URQUHART: Sir, I close now 
my argument. I have here the judgment 
of Chief Justice Tindal in reference to the 
affairs of China; but I prefer the judgment 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman, who 
has no crotchets such as might be attribut- 
ed to that learned Judge or to myself. 

Cartan HARRIS: Sir, I rise to order. 
I do not think we need have a chapter of 
Grotius or Vattel read. [Cries of ** Oh!”’ 
and * Order!’’] 

Mr. HUME: Sir, I do not agree in 
every particular with my hon. Friend (Mr. 
Urquhart), but I nevertheless go along 
with him to a great extent. I think the 
observations which have fallen from him of 
very great importance, and I think that 
he ought to bring on this subject separ- 
ately, and not mix it up with these Esti- 





sion is over. 


Mr. URQUHART: Sir, I am very 


‘much indebted to my hon. Friend (Mr. 


_Hume) for his suggestion. If my hon. 
| Friend had attended to what I have said, 
he would have seen that I was proceeding 


|not to quote the authority of Grotius or 


Vattel, but that I preferred the authority 
of the hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Westminster (Sir De Lacy 
Evans). The noble Lord (Lord John 
Russell) two nights back gave me an an- 
swer with which I was forced then to be 
content, and which I wish now to record. 
I stated to the noble Lord that I should 
divide the Committee on every item of the 
Estimates, unless I had the assurance 
from himself that the Navy would not 
henceforward be employed unlawfully; and 
the noble Lord on the third occasion of 
my asking made this answer—that the 
Navy ‘‘would not be employed except 
according to the law of nations.”” I be- 
lieve that this was the statement of the 
noble Lord, and if I am wrong I beg to 
be corrected. Now, then, I beg that the 
fact may be borne in mind—I have ob- 
tained that assurance from the noble Lord, 
that the troops of Her Majesty are no 
longer to be employed in violation of the 
law of nations, From the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Westminster, I have got 
the judgment that the Riot Act is re 
quired to legalise force. Now, I assert, 
in like manner, that it is against the law 
of nations to draw a weapon against a fo- 
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reign Power without a formal declaration 
of war. 
Subject at an end. 


SUPPLY—NAVY ESTIMATES. 

Mr. WARD moved a vote of 139,3501. 
for salaries of officers and contingent ex- 
penses of Her Majesty’s naval establish- 
ments at home. 

Mr. HUME observed, that in very many 
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| try relatively in a worse position than our 
neighbours. 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other votes agreed to. 

At three o’clock, 

Mr. HUME thought it would be very 
| desirable that the Chairman should resume 
| the chair at five o’clock, without reporting 
| progress, in order to avoid the discussions 


which might take place on the Motion of 
| g P 


Navy Estimates. 


of our dockyards the salaries of the super- | again resolving into Committee of Sup- 


intendents and petty officers exceeded the | 
amount of money paid to the actual work- 
men; and he concurred in the opinion of | 
Sir J. Barrow that our dockyards were | 
overstocked with superintendents and petty | 
officers. A great deal of money, too, was | 
spent in building ships, a great many of | 
the ships so built never going to sea at all, | 
but being kept rotting in ordinary. | 

Mr. WARD said, the present Board of 
Admiralty was most anxious not to incur 
any expenditure without producing desir- 
able public results. The larger class of 
French ships had made it necessary, look- 
ing to the possible contingency of a rup- 
ture, to make successive changes in the 
class and rating of our ships, so as to en- | 
able our sailors to meet a gallant enemy 
fairly on equal terms in case of aggression. 
He hoped when they again met, hon. Gen- 
tlemen would find that every recommenda- | 
tion of the Committee which could be} 
safely adopted would be carried out and | 
acted on. Our power in sailing vessels 
was indisputable; but we might have an 
irresistible fleet of sailing vessels lying 
windbound and absolutely useless without 
steamers to bring them to bear on a hostile 
foree. The invention of steam had brought 
other countries more on a level with us; 
and if we had not placed ourselves in the 
position we now happily occupied by a} 
large increase in our steam navy, it might | 
truly have been said, as it was said by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Cobden), that ‘ the | 
invention of steam was a curse instead of | 
a blessing to this country.”” Thanks to 
the exertions of two successive Boards of 
Admiralty, we could now bid defiance to 
any foe. 

Mr. COBDEN could by no means admit 
that the invention of steam had placed 
other countries on a level with England, 
abounding as she did with iron and coal, 
which formed the chief elements of effi- 
ciency in that arm of the naval service. 
It was utterly ridiculous for the hon. Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty to state that the 











invention of steam had placed this coun- 


ly. 
Chairman left the chair. 


House adjourned till five o’clock. At 
five, House again in Committee of Sup- 
ly. 

The CHAIRMAN having resumed his 


place, put the question that a sum of 


| 057,2131. be granted to Her Majesty for 


the expense of naval stores, and for the 
building and repair of ships. 


Sir C. DOUGLAS wished to call atten- 
tion to the course which had been taken in 
Committee to-day. After the suspension 
of the sitting, the Chairman, without hav- 
ing previously reported progress, had re- 
sumed the chair. His object in calling 
attention to the subject was merely to 
afford the noble Lord opposite an opportu- 
nity of stating that this was an extraordi- 
nary case, in order that it might not be 
drawn into a precedent. He believed that, 
if the business of the Ilouse had proceeded 
in the usual course, it had been the inten- 
tion of an hon. Gentleman near him to 
put an important question to the President 
of the Board of Trade with reference to 
railways. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that a 
general desire had been expressed at the 
early sitting that the Chairman should re- 
sume the chair in Committee at five o’clock, 
in the same way as was done by the 
Speaker after the morning sittings of the 
House. Ile had consulted the Speaker to 
ascertain whether there was any objection 
in point of form to such a proceeding; and 
that right hon. Gentleman expressed his 
opinion that the Chairman of a Committee 
of the whole House might resume the 
chair under such circumstances. The right 
hon. Gentieman said, however, that he 
was not aware that there was any prece- 
dent for such a course, and that if there 
was any objection, the better plan would 
be not to press it. There did not seem 
to be any objection on the part of any 
Member of the House to such a course 
being taken; but if any objection was felt, 
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he (Lord J. Russell) would at once move 
that the Chairman report progress. 

Vote agreed to. 

On the question that 519,7401. be 
granted to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge of the half-pay of 
the officers of the Navy and Royal Ma- 
rines, 

Captain PECHELL called the attention 
of the House to the case of commanders 
and lieutenants. From the state of the 
half-pay list, promotion was absolutely at 
a stop as far as the great bulk of those 
deserving and meritorious officers were 
concerned, and they saw themselves ex- 
cluded from all hope of rising to a higher 
grade in their profession. There were 
879 commanders, 96 of whom were on full 
pay. The first 150 on the list received 
10s. a day, the remainder 8s. 6d. The 
fifty commanders who retired as captains 
under the Order in Council, in 1840, on 
10s. 6d. a day, ought to receive something 
like the upper class of masters, say 12s. 
6d. a day; and he would suggest that to 
the fifty senior commanders of the 150 
who had retired as such, a similar allow- 
ance of 12s. 6d. a day should be awarded. 
With respect to the lieutenants, he would 
abolish the difference between the two 
classes. He would have both lists amal- 
gamated, and to all he would grant a re- 
spectable retiring allowance. He suggest- 
ed that the money now paid to admirals 
and captains as freight on money should 
be appropriated to this purpose. There 
was another class of officers—the paymas- 
ters and pursers—who were fairly entitled 
to a favourable consideration. They were 
300 strong, and yet the retired list only 
numbered thirty. He would increase that 
list to fifty, and give them all a decent 
allowance. He threw out these sugges- 
tions with the best possible intentions, and 
he hoped that they would be received ina 
corresponding spirit. 

Mr. WARD gave the gallant Officer 
credit for the best intentions, but was not 
quite sure that his plan would be found 
very practicable. As for the lieutenant- 
commanders, he did not think that they 
were quite as badly treated as the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman appeared to suppose. 
It should be borne in mind that those of 
them who retired as commanders in 1815, 
did not serve one day in that capacity. 
They received their promotion and their 
half-pay allowance accordingly, in full 
acquittance of all claims. Of those who 
had retired as lieutenants, 116 had served 
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less than one year; 102 less than threo 
years, and 109 less than four years. 

Mr. HUME regarded this vote as one that 
ought to receive particular attention. It 
was avery serious thing to the public inte- 
rest that the perpetual half-pay should be 
very nearly equal to the shale of the ac. 
tive pay; and if the ordinary service were 
reduced to what it was in the year 1845, 
the whole of the active full pay would lit- 
tle exceed the half-pay of the present 
time. By a rule of the Admiralty, passed 
in 1830, the promotions were to be re. 
stricted to one for every three vacancies 
that occurred. Now, according to a re- 
turn which was laid before the House on 
the 30th February, 1847, it appeared that 
245 vacancies for flag officers had occurred, 
and instead of 81 promotions, which was 
the proportion allowed by the Admiralty’s 
rule, 189 had actually taken place. Why, 
he asked, should the rule have been broken 
through in this manner? Ayain, 316 va- 
cancies for captains had been filled up by 
365 promotions; whereas, the proportion, 
according to the rule of 1830, ought to 
have been only 105. What was the use of 
laying down rules if they were to be vio- 
lated in this way? Again, 315 comman- 
ders had died within the same period, and 
no less than 685 promotions had been 
made ; which, instead of being one for 
every three, as required by the rule, was 
actually in the proportion of two for every 
one that died. Again, 1,049 lieutenants 
had died, which, including 48 for the coast- 
guard,°would have called for, agreeably to 
the rule, only 397; but what was the fact ? 
Why, as many as 1,224 had been made 
from the date of the order to limit the 
promotions. There could be little use for 
rules if they were to be set aside in this 
manner. He did not, however, blame any 
particular Admiralty, because all Admiral- 
ties were the same. Their political situa- 
tion unfortunately obliged the Government 
to reward services by an addition to the 
pension list. Every promotion in the Navy 
was an addition to the pension list. The 
Committee had recommended that they 
should be reduced from 150, the present 
number, to 100; but the Admiralty, he 
understood, were not disposed to adopt 
this recommendation. At present only 14 
admirals were actually employed; and he 
believed that even to leave 100 upon the 
list would be a larger number than was 
necessary. 

ApmiraL DUNDAS said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose’s figures were incorrect; 
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and in fact the rule relative to promotions 
had steadily been adhered to. 

Captain BERKELEY said, the hon. 
Member for Montrose had omitted from 
his calculation those officers who had forced 
themselves into promotion by gallant ser- 
vices in every quarter of the globe. 

Vote agreed to. 

Other votes agreed to. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES. 

Mr. PARKER moved the first of these 
estimates, which was for 40,9231. to com- 
plete the sums necessary to defray the 
expenses of works and repairs to public 
buildings, furniture for various public de- 
partments, the maintenance and repair of 
royal palaces and gardens, formerly charged 
on the civil list. 

Mr. VERNON SMITH said, consider- 
able sums had already been voted on ac- 
count, and the remainder was so small 
that the House was hardly in a position to 
make any reduction. Since the original 
estimates were presented, however, a con- 
siderable reduction had been effected by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer; and the 
whole must come under review next Ses- 
sion. Generally speaking, the result of 
the inquiry by the Committee over which 
he had the honour to preside was, that in 
all the public departments there was want- 
ing a proper financial check upon the ex- 
penditure. Where or whence that check 
could be obtained it was difficult to say; 
but he trusted that in the recess the sub- 
ject would occupy the deliberate attention 
of the Government. That reductions could 
be effected in the miscellaneous expendi- 
ture was proved by the fact that since 
these estimates had been presented, they 
had been reduced very nearly 250,0001. 
There was a want of supervision on the 
part of the Treasury before the estimates 
were produced; but he must say, as at 
present constituted, the Treasury had a 
great deal too much to do. A large part 
of the expenditure, too, was practically 
exempt from Parliamentary control. This 
was a subject requiring consideration. 
Another subject also requiring considera- 
tion was the amount of public salaries. 
There had been an indisposition on the 
part of the Committee to deal with indi- 
vidual salaries, considering that regard 
should be had to them asa whole. He 
hoped to hear from the Under Secretary 
of the Colonies that a great deal of the 
expenses of the colonies might be borne 
by themselves, and that less might conse- 
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quently devolve upon the mother country. 
He hoped to hear likewise from his right 
hon. Friend the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer what portion of the recommendations 
of the Committee on the Miscellaneous 
Estimates would be adopted by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in future Sessions ? 
In what department would they make re- 
visions ? And what portions of the recom- 
mendations of the Committee, if any, 
would be rejected ? 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he always thought 
that when a Minister of the Crown wanted 
a vote for the miscellaneous estimates, he 
came down to that House and made a 
statement. They really never stood more 
in need of explanation; for the report be- 
fore them, whoever drew it up, was most 
unsatisfactory. After setting forth the 
salaries of the Ministers and high officers 
of State, it recommended merely that 
the salaries of a few clerks should be 
reduced; and upon the subject of Ireland, 
one of the recommendations was, that 
Queen’s plates should be abolished. So 
much for the report; as to the item under 
consideration, it was the most disgraceful 
estimate that was ever brought before the 
House. They found in it Windsor Castle, 
the Horse Guards, and the Hackney-coach 
office in Essex-street, Strand, all mixed up 
in most inextricable confusion. There was 
one item in it, too, regarding which he 
wanted some explanation. They ought to 
know what was meant by the museum of 
economic geology. He wanted more de- 
tails. Any gentleman would be ashamed 
to have such an estimate regarding his own 
private establishment presented to him. He 
said it was a fraudulent estimate; and when 
they came to the item of the palm-house, 
at Kew, he would prove it. He hoped the 
House would not pass the estimate in its 
present shape; and he trusted that some 
Minister of the Crown would tell the Com- 
mittee that at least for the future they 
should have the estimates presented in a 
different way. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND would not 
follow the hon. Gentleman’s example in 
*‘badgering Her Majesty’s Ministers;” 
but, in duty to his constituents, he should 
offer a few observations. He was called 
upon to vote upon a document on which 
it was impossible for him to form an 
opinion; he not having the means of 
forming an opinion upon any single 
item on the paper. He would just 
draw attention to one item, in which two 
matters most incongruous were placed to- 
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gether, and which had struck him only 


that morning. It was this, ‘oil and gas 
lights for the Houses of Parliament, and 
St. Martin’s public baths and washhouses.”’ 
It was all carried out in one sum. The 
hon. Member also objected to many items 
of the estimates, that they concerned 
the private expenses of the Royal Family. 
He knew there was no one so ill served, 
and no one so grossly cheated with things 
which they were pledged to pay for, as the 
Crown. Some years ago he had been at 
Windsor, and he there saw a stable which 
had been built for Her Majesty, and which 
was not larger than many similar buildings 
belonging to noblemen. He inquired the 
cost, and was told that it was 70,0001. 
He believed any one would have paid 
dearly for them at half the money. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 


QUER, with regard to the observations of | 


the hon. and gallant Member for Middle- 
sex, must say, that in his experience of 
Parliament, which was somewhat longer 
than that of the hon. and gallant Officer, 


he had never heard of a Minister or a/| 


Chancellor of the Exchequer coming down 


to that House and making a statement on | 
There were | 


the miscellaneous estimates. 


no less than 113 different items in the | 
estimate he held in his hand; and it would | 
be impossible to make any general state- 


ment with regard to them. As to the re- 


mark of the hon. Member for West Sur- | 


rey, there were items still more dissimilar 
in character than those he had mentioned 
to be found classed together. But had 
the hon. Gentleman exercised a little of 
that common sense for which his speeches 
were generally distinguished, he would 
have seen that they were by no means so 
incongruous as at first sight might be 
imagined. As to the report of the Com- 
mittee of which his right hon. Friend be- 


hind him (Mr. V. Smith) had been Chair- | 
man, he thought it of considerable value. | 


But he candidly admitted that out of the 
mass of matter presented to them for con- 
sideration, it would have been impossible 
for them to have made a perfect proposi- 
tion. Still it was quite clear that a great 
reduction of expenditure might be made 
by the Executive Government. And he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) had 
said, when moving the appointment of the 
Committee, that that appointment would 
not relieve the Government from their re- 
sponsibility. With regard to the checks 
that should be exercised by the Treasury, 
he observed that the miscellaneous esti- 
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mates were not presented in detail to him 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) before 
they were first presented to the Commit. 
tee. When they came before him he 
pared them down, and he thought he 
might have credit for the pretty vigilant 
control which he had exercised; and al- 
most the first thing he had attended to 
was the sums charged upon the Consoli- 
But the pressure of Irish 
affairs, and the business of Ministers in 
that House, had so occupied their attention, 
as nearly to prevent them attending to 
anything else. With regard to any par- 
ticular items on which special information 
should be required, he thought it better 
and more satisfactory that they should 
be dealt with separately, than alluded to 
in any general statement. That was the 
mode in which the miscellaneous estimates 
had been hitherto always treated, and it 
was the only way in which they could be 
properly dealt with. And he, and the 
Under Secretary to the Treasury would 
be, he trusted, found prepared to give the 
utmost satisfaction on each item as it 
should be brought forward. 

Dr. BOWRING said, he wished, as a 
Member of the Committee, to explain that 
there was no part of the estimates in 
which it was possible for the Committee 
to have entered into details. Under each 
head there were ten or twenty different 
topics that ought to be inquired into. 
There were in all, he believed, 116 special 
subjects referred to the Committee; and 
of these there were sixty or seventy that 
would each have required all the time that 
the Committee had been able to devote 
to their whole task. The inquiry had 
served to convince him the more strongly 
of the truth of Lord Congleton’s remark, 
that until Parliament were able to control 
the whole amount of the public expendi- 
ture, and got possession of the whole of 
the public receipts, financial reform on a 
grand seale could not possibly be effected. 
Under the cireumstances the Committee 
could net possibly have produced a satis- 
factory report. In the item before the 
House, for instance, how were they to 
know how much of the vote should be 
given for Buckingham Palace, and how 
much for Windsor or other royal resi- 
dences? If they could have visited the 
Joealities, and looked into the contracts, 
they would have made their report more 
satisfactory to themselves and to the 
House. ‘They were thus necessarily com- 
pelled to leave the details in the hands of 
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the Executive. The persons who came be- 
fore all such Committees were invariably 
the officials who were desirous: of get- 
ting the full amount of their estimates. 
The details were thus thrown upon the 
Treasury, which was overwhelmed with 
work, and unable to devote the necessary 
attention to them. The right hon. Baro- 
net had admitted that evening, that for 
the last two years the Treasury had been 
absolutely broken down with business that 
poured upon it from Ireland. Another 
great evil was the absence of any central 
accountancy. There were no books exist- 
ing to which the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer could refer, in which he would find 
the whole receipts and expenditure of his 
department set forth, as a banker or mer- 
chant would have for his private business. 
Parliament ought to have before it the 
whole receipts of the year in every de- 
partment, including the expenses of col- 
lection and the amount of fees received in 
the courts of law and elsewhere. Such a 


system ought to be introduced, and it 
should be a rule that none of the receipts 
could be applied to any purpose whatever 
without the previous sanction of Parlia- 
ment being obtained. While making these 


remarks, he begged to say that he should 
be unworthy of a seat in that House, un- 
less he bore testimony to the great kind- 
ness and attention shown by his right hon. 
Friend the Chairman of the Committee 
throughout the inquiry, and to the willing- 
ness with which he had listened to every 
suggestion that had been thrown out by 
the other Members. But still there was 
no denying but that the report, as re- 
garded its practical results, was most un- 
satisfactory. It was so, however, not from 
any fault of the Committee, or from any 
failure or inattention on the part of the 
Chairman, but from the impossibility of 
going into the details. On some of the 
subjects that had been referred to them, 
separate Committees had been appointed; 
and on others, more especially on the 
whole question of the Exchequer, he hoped 
that a full investigation would be insti- 
tuted. However unsatisfactory the report 
of the present Committee might be, there 
were, at all events, some important im- 
provements suggested in it which he hoped 
would not be lost sight of. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL did not think 
that it would be a convenient course, with 
respect to the miscellaneous estimates, to 
follow the example of his hon. Friend the 
‘Secretary for the Admiralty, as regarded 
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the Navy Estimates, as the former involv- 
ed so much matter of detail, so that it 
would be better to give every explanation 
that might be required upon each particu- 
lar item. It was very proper, however, 
with regard to the Admiralty, as the ex- 
penditure in that department affected a 
great branch of the public service. If, 
however, they attempted to go through an 
introductory explanation of the various 
items of the miscellaneous estimates, it 
would involve considerable delay, as the 
heads of several departments, as well as 
his hon. Friend the Secretary for the 
Treasury, would have to enter into expla- 
nations. The hon. Gentleman had com- 
plained that a number of votes was placed 
on the Consolidated Fund which ought to 
have been inserted in the estimates. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had already stated that during 
the vacation he would consider the votes 
which should be placed on the estimates, 
and the charges which should remain on 
the Consolidated Fund. He thought that 
it would be unadvisable that they should at 
present do more than proceed to consider 
the different items in the estimates, instead 
of ealling for general explanations from 
each department. The hon. Gentleman 
had said that cach vote should be more 
fully considered; but at this period of the 
Session, with the number of Bills which 
they had before them, as well as other 
business which hon. Members brought for- 
ward, he did not conceive that there would 
be time to carry any measure if in every 
instance they were to stop for considera- 
tion. With respect to salaries, in 1831 a 
Committee sat on this subject, and he 
thought that they had settled the matter 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Mr. BANKES said, that the House 
was not to blame that there was a delay 
in voting the estimates, for the Govern 
ment had taken their own course as to the 
time of bringing them forward. He should 
dismiss all complaints as to the delay- 
created by objections, as if the estimates 
had been brought forward in the month of 
February instead of the month of August. 
Among other charges, be found one for 
the Pavilion at Brighton; but every one 
knew that it was no longer in a condition 
for the residence of the Royal Family; and 
certainly, from what passed some time ago 
they ought to have reason to believe that 
that property would be made a matter of 
revenue instead of expense. Then, again, 
the charge for providing temporary accom- 
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modation for the Houses of Parliament ap- 
peared to be most enormous. He found 
that one of the charges was ‘‘ for the pro* 
bable expense that will be incurred for 
taking up haircloth, mats, &c., and clean- 
ing dirt from under the House, which will 
be required from time to time to make 
good what is worn out, 1,150/.;” and this, 
with the hire of chandeliers for the tempo- 
rary residence of the Speaker, amounted 
to 1,410/. Then, again, the Government 
were taking into their occupation large 
houses in the neighbourhood of the Houses 
of Parliament. Such was the case with 
Gwydyr House, and several other man- 
sions formerly occupied by noblemen. No 
adequate advantage to the public was de- 
rived from the occupation of such places. 
The whole matter involved a series of ex- 
penditure which might be checked without 
the slightest injury to the public service. 
Viscount MORPETH agreed in the 
report of the Select Committee, that all 
the particular buildings which were the 
subject of this vote should be enumerated, 
and that they should put down the specific 
sum allotted to each of the Royal Palaces, 
so that the House might know what sums 
were expended for the comfort and accom- 
modation of Her Majesty, and what for 
the innocent recreation and enjoyment of 
Her subjects in those places which were 
thrown open to the public. With respect 
to the Pavilion at Brighton, it was not in- 
tended to expend upon that building any 
more than was necessary to keep it tight, 
and to keep the rain out. It was now 
cleared of all its furniture, and the Office 
of Woods and Forests had called for and 
obtained a report upon the best mode of 
disposing of the site. It appeared that 
there was some difficulty in giving a pro- 
per title, which might render the interven- 
tion of Parliament necessary. An under- 
taking was on foot to repair the very in- 
teresting and beautiful ruin of Lanercost 
Abbey, in Cumberland, with a view of pre- 
serving from ultimate ruin and decay this, 
among other interesting specimens of an- 
tiquity in the possession of the Crown, A 
small sum was therefore voted in aid for 
the repair of Lanercost Abbey; and it was 
intended, also, to vote a small sum for 
Carisbrooke Castle and Caernarvon Castle. 
With reference to the number of buildings 
engaged fer the accommodation of the dif- 
ferent offices and commissions, for which 
rent was paid, it did amount to a great 
sum, because the increasing business of 
the country required an additional number 
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of buildings devoted to these purposes. It 
was thought necessary that these offices 
and houses should be in the vicinity of 
the Houses of Parliament; and the houses 
in that neighbourhood, as they all knew, 
fetched a much greater rent than in the 
remoter parts of the town. A large sum 
was annually demanded for the expenses 
of these offices and commissions, and he 
sometimes felt that the vacant space of 
ground near the Foreign Office would 
be well devoted to an edifice capable of 
accommodating in a simple and substan- 
tial manner these various offices and com- 
missions. In the present state of the 
finances, however, it would not perhaps be 
advisable to incur the expense of such a 
building now, whatever the ultimate saving 
of such an edifice would be. It was not, 
therefore, thought right to propose a large 
sum for any building not absolutely requir- 
ed; and it was considered better for the 
present to go on paying rent for the houses 
required for offices and commissions. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS thought it very de- 
sirable that the large and aé present un- 
sightly area on the south side of Downing- 
street should be appropriated for the erec- 
tion of a plain, solid, substantial building, 
for all the commissions appointed, so that 
it should not be necessary to have recourse 
to the occupation of houses in George- 
street, or elsewhere, for them. There 
ought also to be a building more worthy 
of the important business transacted in the 
Foreign and Colonial Offices; it was to be 
hoped it was not generally known that the 
Foreign Office of England consisted of five 
separate private dyvelling-houses, in such a 
ruinous state that the documents of the 
department had to be removed a floor lower 
because the weight of them would hazard 
the stability of the building. 

Vote agreed to. 

Other votes agreed to. House resumed, 
Committee to sit again. 

House adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts.—1* Fisheries (Ireland); Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance; Poor Law Union District 
Schools; Money Order Department (Post Office); Bo- 
rough Incorporation. . 

2* Parliamentary Electors ; Proclamations on Fines (Court 
of Common Pleas); Churches; Turnpike Roads (Ire- 
land); Constabulary Force (Ireland). 

Reported.—Unlawful Oaths Acts (Ireland) (Continuance 
and Amendment); Reproductive Loan Fund Institution 
(Ireland) ; Militia Ballots Suspension. 

3* and passed:— Bankrupts’ Release; Ecelesiastical Juris- 
diction; Loan Societies; Highway Rates. 
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Royal Assent.—Rum Duties; Assig’ it of Ecel ical 
Districts; Land Tax Commissioners’ Names; West 
India Islands Relief; Administration of Justice (No. 1); 
Administration of Justice (No. 2); Protection of Justices | 
from Vexatious Actions; Administration of Criminal 
Justice; Canada Union Act Amendment; Joint Stock 
Companies; Salmon Breed Preservation; Paymaster’s | 
Offices Consolidation; Prisons; Sale of Beer Regulation; 
Naval Medical Supplemental Ftind Society; Windsor | 
Castle and Town Approaches Improvement; Regent's | 
Quadrant Colonnade; Exchange of Advowsons in the 
Counties of Warwick and Stafford; Exchange of Eccle- 
siastical Patronage between Her Majesty and the Earl of | 
Leicester; Public Works (Ireland) (No. 2); Evicted | 
Destitute Poor (Ireland); Ecclesiastical Unions and Di- | 
visions of Parishes (Ireland); Incumbered Estates (Ire- | 
land); Juvenile Offenders (Ireland); Law of Entail 
(Scotland) ; Highland Roads and Bridges (Scotland), 

PgTiTions PRESENTED. From the County of Mayo, and | 
Derry and Raphoe, for the Amendment of the Poor | 
Law, Ireland.—From Meath and Westmeath, for a Re- | 
vision and New Arrangement of Electoral Divisions, 
Ireland.—From the Clergy of the Diocese of Armagh, | 
that no Relaxation shall take place in the Law of Mar- | 
riage with reference to Degrees of Kindred.— From Pro- | 
testant Inhabitants of Ardagh, against the Present System | 
of National Education, Ireland.—From Parochial Autho- 
tities of various Metropolitan Parishes, for the Preven- 
tion of Sunday Trading.—From Drogheda and Bettys- 
town, complaining of the Closing of the Railway Station, 
and praying for Relief, 








UNLAWFUL OATHS ACT (IRELAND) CON- 
TINUANCE AND AMENDMENT BILL. 
On the Motion that the House be put 

in Committee, 

The Ear. of SHREWSBURY: My 
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Lords, as the observations I have to make | 
in accordance with the notice which I gave, | 
apply most particularly to the principle of | 
this Bill, and to the circumstances which | 
it regards, I trust your Lordships will now | 
bear with me for a few moments whilst I 
very briefly state my impressions on the 
past and present policy towards Ireland. 
No one will rejoice more than I shall, if, 
in some respects, those impressions may 
be shown to be erroneous. 

In the first place, my Lords, allow me 
to add my tribute of respect and admira- 
tion for the conduct of the Lord Lieutenant 
throughout the whole course of his arduous 
administration—a conduct, I think, the 
best that could have been pursued, since it 
was a course of beneficence, peace, and 
conciliation, deserving of a very different 
reward. My Lords, if ever a doubt crossed 
my mind upon the subject, certainly it was 
not as to the just and liberal views and 
kindly disposition of Lord Clarendon— 
quite the contrary; it was whether his for- 
bearance were not excessive, and whether 
those same measures of repression which 
were at length resorted to might not have 
been still more advantageously employed 
at a still earlier period. Concurring, then, 
as I did, in the necessity of a system of 
uumediate and determined repression—a 
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system of which this present Bill seems to 
form so appropriate a part, without, how- 
ever, I hope, the necessity for the noble 
Earl’s (the Earl of Glengall’s) Amendment, 
seeing that the Repeal Association may be 
considered as virtually extinct, and not 
likely to be revived—concurring, then, in 
the necessity of repression when the sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
proposed, still, whilst we were fulminating 
our anathemas, and yery justly so, against 
the treason and the traitor, yet I felt that 
we were bound to exhibit at least an equal 
degree of alacrity in searching out the 
causes of that awful mischief with which 
we were about to grapple, and with which 
we have still to grapple—for though the 
rebellion be subdued, the disaffection and 
excitement remains—and at the same time 


| to begin to apply a sound and permanent 


remedy to the evil; for, my Lords, I will 
not believe that these things can exist 
without a cause, or that that cause is be- 
yond the reach of legislation. My Lords, 
if others have the power to hurt, we haye 
the power to heal; or we are worthless, 
When one comes, then, to consider why it 
is that these unusual and restrictive mea- 
sures are for ever necessary in Ireland, 
one cannot but attribute it to that same 
pervading and perpetual cause of all the 
miseries of that afflicted country—to that 
very cause itself—namely, that in Ireland 
there ever has been, and still is, a govern- 
ment of force instead of a government of 
opinion. Such, my Lords, was the deli- 
berate opinion of the present Prime Minis- 
ter of the Crown, and solemnly delivered 
as such, on the 13th of February 1844. 
Can any one in his senses form any other 
judgment now? We have now precisely 
—almost precisely—the same state of 
things as we had then; can any one won- 
der we have the same results? Yes, my 
Lords, Ireland is still occupied, not go- 
verned. Nay, since that period, the num- 
ber of Coercion Bills has been gradually 
increased, the number of troops has been 
greatly augmented, the law has all along 
been still more frequently enforced at the 
point of the bayonet, till now, the whole 
country is a garrison, the last remnant of 
her liberties has been struck down, and 
that terrible outbreak which was then only 
foreshadowed in the distance, has actually 
come to pass; that is, terrible it would 
have been had it not prematurely exploded, 
and been crushed in the outset. Her mu- 
nicipal rights, her elective franchise, her 
Parliamentary representation, that baneful 
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competition for land on the part of the 
poor, that temptation to and facility for 
eviction on the part of the landlord—those 
prolific sources of crime and misery—that 
enormous amount of waste and unprofitable 
land within reach of an idle, teeming, and 
famishing population—the state of lier 
grand jury laws, by which much of that 
evil might be remedied—the comparatively 
neglected condition of mines and fisheries 
—in fine, every grievance, both social and 
political, remains almost precisely where 
it was. We have had, too, the same 
system of Government prosecutions, quite 
necessary under the circumstances. I am 
not complaining of it, I only state it as a 
fact; but we have had the same system of 
Government prosecutions backed by the 
same system of jury packing, quite ne- 
cessary also, if a conviction were to be 
expected, and as is again proved by the 
news of this very morning. Neither do I 
complain of that; but of this I do com- 
plain, that upon all these questions the 
feelings, and desires, and interests, and 
opinions of the people, have produced no 
effect ; but one and all they remain almost 
precisely where they were when they were 
brought forward by the present Premier 
and his Colleagues, as so many proofs that 
in Ireland there was only a government of 
force; from which no good could come, in- 
stead of a government of opinion, from 
which all might be expected. 

The only change—the only material 
change—that has taken place, has been by 
the passing of the new poor-law. That, 
my Lords, was a well-intentioned and be- 
neficent measure, as were all the tempo- 
rary measures which accompanied it, which 
did infinite credit to the Government and 
the Parliament, and merited a much better 
return. But the law itself, I think, in 
many cases inflicts a eruel injustice on the 
landlords, and a still more cruel injustice 
on the poor. In many eases, the poor- 
rates absorb, or very nearly absorb, the 
whole of the rental: can it then be just 
thus to confiscate any man’s property for 
the fulfilment of an obligation which, under 
the cireumstances—and I do not stand 
singly in this opinion—ought, I think, to 
fall on the community in general? for the 
consequence of the present state of things 
is, that war is made upon the poor; for 
either the landlord must be ruined, or the 
poor must be exterminated. 

But, singular inconsistency in a law 
which professes to be an assimilation to 
the law of England!—the poor of Ireland 
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are by law -debarred from the enjoyment 
of the right which is undoubtedly by law 
conferred upon the poor of England—the 
right to subsistence. And it is notorious 
that very many of the poor of Ireland have 
perished miserably of absolute want; that 
they still continue so to perish, and with 
another potato famine staring them in the 
face. Many too have perished, and still 
continue to perish, by slow degrees, from 
insufficiency of food. Why, my Lords, one 
of the poor creatures killed the other day, 
near Ballingarry, was an ablebodied man, 
hired to break stones along the roadside 
for only one pound of meal per day for 
himself and his wife! No wonder, then, 
that he was so readily turned into a rebel. 
But most of all do they seem to have 
perished who were so barbarously and in- 
humanly evicted—evicted under sanction 
of the law, and often at the point of the 
bayonet, and driven helpless on a world in 
which they had no legal right to relief, and 
in which no preparation had been made to 
receive them in their distress! My Lords, 
it is in this state of things, and not in the 
preaching and teaching of sedition, that 
the danger lies; because justice has not 
been done; because those remedial mea- 
sures recommended by some twenty differ- 
ent Parliamentary Committees, and Royal 
Commissions; recommended by every sta- 
tistical and political writer for the last fifty 
years; many of them solicited, and still 
solicited by almost every grand jury in 
Ireland—measures so strenuously insisted 
on by the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government on the 13th of February, 
1844; so earnestly re-insisted upon on the 
15th of June, 1846; and promised—many 
of them promised—on the 16th of July of 
the same year; because these remedial 
measures have never yet been carried into 
execution, therefore the discontent, there- 
fore the agitation, therefore the rebellion: 
because of the agitation want of confi- 
dence, want of capital, want of employ- 
ment. In fine, the whole question resolves 
itself into this, and for this also I have the 
authority of the Prime Minister of the 
Crown, that up to this very day the pro- 
mises and conditions of the Union have 
never yet been fulfilled, but there still is in 
Ireland a Government of force instead of a 
Government of opinion. Hence the dis- 
affection, hence the rebellion. 

But, my Lords, there is still another 
and a master grievance behind, and for 
this too I have the authority of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government—and 
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tice and policy: yet even in that point of 
view, I am sure its destruction is by no 
means to be desired; its reconstruction 
would be a benefit to itself and others. 
Nor can I see any other means—any legi- 
timate means—by which this question 
can be settled; for, there being property 
enough for both, it would be manifestly 
unjust to levy a tax for the purpose on 
England, Scotland, or even Ireland. 

The noble Earl’s proposition—the noble 
Earl’s opposite, who some ten days since 
made some very pertinent and excellent 
remarks on this subject—the noble Earl’s 
(Earl of Ellenborough) proposition would 
certainly form a very desirable accessory. 
Four millions and a half devoted to glebes 
would be a very nice arrangement, and some 
small compensation for past delinquencies. 
The plan, too, has the merit, I think, of 
being very feasible, and probably the only 
method of recovering the amount. For, 
the money being already settled upon the 
Jand, the value might be taken in kind, 
and thus prevent all further trouble and 
dispute. At all events, somehow or other, 
this question must be settled; for, in re- 
spect to the Catholics of Ireland, emanci- 
pation, without the settlement of the Church 
question, was only toleration, and a toler- 
ation which does not satisfy is of little 
worth. 

Having said thus much, I will only 
trouble your Lordships with a very few 
concluding observations. My Lords, I do 
not accuse the Government of a breach of 
faith—I accuse them of a want of courage; 
I accuse them of a want of confidence in 
their own views. If those views were 
sound, as they must have believed them 
to be, they should long since have been 
reduced to practice. If they were sound 
in 1844, they were still sounder in 1848. 
If the late Government justly deserved re- 
proach at their hands for having so long 
neglected to carry those views into execu- 
tion, surely that same reproach must attach 
still more strongly to themselves; for they, 
at least, have ever been their most strenu- 
ous advocates. My Lords, I am sure it is 
their duty to make the attempt even at 
the risk of failing; for, if they failed now 
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the victims of our misgovernment erying 
to heaven for vengeance. If failure it was 
to be, that failure would impart fresh life 
and vigour to the resuscitated spirit of 
Parliamentary reform, and a truer repre- 
sentation of the desires, and feelings, and 
opinions of the people would come forth to 
carry them on to a triumphant issue. But 
the course now pursued only drives liberty 
into licentiousness, and hope into despair; 
and if we are to credit statements said to 
have been made in another place, that 
same course is to be pursued still; that is, 
bit by bit ameliorations, far too tardy in 
their operation, and none of them of suffi- 
cient efficacy for the case. 

My Lords, no doubt there have been 
faults, and very great faults, upon the 
other side too. Had the Irish, more par- 
ticularly the clergy—of course I speak only 
of those who had joined the repeal move- 
ment, for there were always many, great, 
and honourable exceptions, and even many 
honourable exceptions amongst the re- 
pealers themselyes—had they known when 
to desist; had they striven against the 
evil principle in its germ, as they have now 
striven against it in its matur:ty; had they 


abandoned that wretched system of poli- 
tical agitation, and had confined them- 
selves to safe and wholesome methods of 
seeking the social improvement of the 
country, it seems morally impossible they 


should not have attained it. But a moral 
force agitation for repeal was a solecism in 
politics; it was a contradiction in terms; 
for repeal was a question which never could 
enlist the sympathies of those on whom 
that agitation was to take effect. It was 
sure to result in physical foree—to delude 
the people, to excite. the worst passions of 
the multitude, and to arouse the worst 
principles that ever were propounded. Of 
this, my Lords, I ever felt sure and cer- 
tain, nor did I ever shrink from the open 
avowal of my opinions; but hence the 
danger and the misery of so long delaying 
those remedial measures for want of which 
that agitation was maintained. For their 
want of sense and prudence was no excuse 
for our folly and injustice; and surely the 


greater the evils arising from past mis- 


in attempting that which was absolutely | government, the greater the obligation of 


necessary for the peace and security and | 


applying a remedy now; but that remedy 


prosperity of the empire, other means | cannot be—it is impossible it can be—it is 
would very speedily be given them for the | not in the nature of things that it can be— 


accomplishment of that great necessity. 
Of that necessity neither they nor any man 
ean doubt—it is a necessity once more 
written in characters of blood, and with 


in mere coercion and restraint, in the con- 
tinuance of a government of force, instead 
of the establishment of a government of 
opinion. . 
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My Lords, it is painful to me to speak 
thus; but feeling so strongly as | do upon 
these questions—feeling as an Irish Peer, 
as one intimately connected with that coun- 
try both by descent and alliance, though 
not possessing any landed property there 
—feeling as a Catholic, and also as an 
Englishman; for, if rightly understood, 
this is to the full as much an English as 
an Irish question—feeling all this, I could 
not rest satisfied that I was doing my duty 
without thus publicly protesting against 
the continuance of a system of government 
which has made Ireland our weakness in- 
stead of our strength—an outrage upon 
humanity, and a scandal to the world. 

I have now only to express the most 
fervent hope that we shall hear from the 
Government some consolatory announce- 
ment. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: AI- 
though, my Lords, my noble Friend the 
noble Earl who has just sat down has not 
opposed your Lordships’ going into Com 
mittee upon this Bill, or intimated his in- 
tention of offering opposition to any part 
of it, he has made some observations -con- 
nected with the general state of Ireland 
which require that [ should offer some ge- 
neral remarks. In the outset, I must state 
to my noble Friend that I protest against 
this Bill not being considered in the strict- 
est as well as in the largest sense a reme- 
dial measure. I think I could prove to 
your Lordships, if I were to follow my 
noble Friend into detail, that as to every 
one of those measures to which he has 
called the attention of this House, and 
which he implored your Lordships to pass 
without delay for the benefit of Ireland, 
that I have a right to turn round upon my 
noble Friend, and say, that the delay 
originates in Ireland, and not in this 
House. My noble Friend has adverted to 
particular remedies, not as remedies to 
which this or the other House of Parlia- 
ment have been inattentive; but, on the 
contrary, to remedies which, being difficult 
in their nature, have engaged the perpe- 
tual attention of both branches of the Le- 
gislature. One of them, for instance, was 
an attempt extremely difficult in its nature, 
because it was an interference with the 
relations between man and man, to alter 
relations as between landlord and tenant. 
Iam not prepared to pronounce here an 
opinion upon a question not now before the 
House—the question of the degree in 
which such interference is advisable or 
practicable without affecting the existing 
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relations of property ; but, assuming that 
it is not only advisable but practicable, 
what, I ask, is the object of this Bill ? 
It is to create inducements to improve- 
ment; to invite capital to enter the coun- 
try; to give not merely to the landlord, 
but to the lowest tenant, a confidence that 
he wili reap the fruits of his industry, and 
become, if that industry continues, rich in 
the possession of his improvements. But 
how can that Bill be carried into operation 
without the capital which is introduced into 
the country being placed under the protec- 
tion of law? My noble Friend, referring 
to another question which is surrounded 
with difficulties, and which has engaged 
the attention of many able minds, says, 
‘* Cultivate the waste lands, and the bogs 
of Ireland, which you have neglected.’ 
Here, again, I ask, how can you do this 
without capital? And how can capital 
come into the country without the protec- 
tion of the law? Then my noble Friend 
says, ‘‘ Improve the franchise and the 
municipal corporations.”” These municipal 
rights are to be highly estimated ; but if 
they are to be exercised under a tyranny, 
of what value are they? They are to be 
created, my noble Friend will recollect, in 
a country where faction is enabled to rule, 
and to declare to almost every individual, 
“You shall not vote as you like, but as 
we like.” They are functions of the high- 
est value when duly employed; but when 
abused they become obstacles to the at- 
tainment of the very objects which it is 
their aim to establish. I need not tell 
your Lordships it is not by conferring mere 
paper rights that the happiness of the 
people of Ireland can be advanced. You 
have seen throughout Europe enough of 
paper constitutions, professing to be found- 
ed upon the principles of individual free- 
dom; but I will ask your Lordships what 
benefit has, in many instances, been de- 
rived from them? None to the individuals 
composing the community, none to that 
independence which is the greatest blessing 
men can enjoy, because in those countries 
factions were enabled to deprive the people 
of the whole benefit of the constitution so 
conferred upon them; and while they hung 
out the flag of public freedom, they were in 
fact an organised tyranny, depriving the 
people of the benefit of the constitution. I 
say, then, before you move in any one of 
those questions, and to confer the franchise 
on men who have hitherto not possessed it, 
you must take care to provide that the 
public law which protects the due exercise 
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of that franchise shall be maintained. But 
my noble Friend says, ‘‘ Do not govern by 
force, but by opinion.”” I admit you must 
consult opinion; but I say no Government 
can be carried on without the fear of the 
use of force, and that what there is of 
force must be upon the side of the Govern- 
ment. If there is a conflict between the 
forces of Government and any other, be- 
fore you proceed further you must deter- 
mine which force shall put down the other. 
I, therefore, again submit to my noble 
Friend that this is a remedial measure, in- 
asmuch as it removes that which is a bar 
to improvement, that which resists the pro- 
gress of those other remedial measures 
which are not withdrawn, but which were 
necessarily suspended during the period of 
such an agitation as that which has been 
unfortunately allowed to prevail in Ireland. 
I cannot agree with my noble Friend that 
there has not been more or less of success 
in proceeding with remedial measures. 
They have certainly encountered more or 
less of difficulty; but there has been a 
disposition in Parliament, above all in late 
years, to examine all those remedies, with 
a view to their adoption, and to the cor- 
rection of evils which have been pretty 
generally admitted upon all sides of the 
House, but which, let me remind my noble 
Friend, are also admitted to be subject to 
great differences of opinion as to the mode 
in which they ought to be remedied. Even 
upon those very questions to which my 
noble Friend adverted, I have seen very 
little of harmony and uniformity among 
the representatives from Ireland, for when- 
ever any of these measures have been 
brought forward, immediately there has 
been a difference of opinion among them. 
I am not surprised at it, from the difficul- 
ties that arise in all cases where you come 
to interfere with the existing relations of 
society. The moment you propose to in- 
terfere with them, difficulties arise, which 
might have been anticipated, perhaps, but 
which Gentlemen do not anticipate in the 
first instance. They show the difficulty of 
legislation upon these subjects, and in 
none more than in those to which my noble 
Friend has adverted even among the re- 
presentatives from Ireland — differences 
which do not lead me to anticipate the 
greatest unanimity in a Parliament sitting 
in College-green. These, therefore, are 
difficulties which it requires time to subdue 
and time to remedy. But, my Lords, I 
need only appeal to the proceedings of your 
Lordships and the other House under dif- 
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ferent Governments—I may say during 
the whole of the last century—to show that 
there has prevailed one constant, though 
not always successful endeavour to improve 
the condition of Ireland. Look at the 
measure relative to the eviction of tenants, 
I need not remind my noble Friend that 
within the last few weeks, and amidst all 
the existing difficulties, a Bill has been 
passed, after being altered in this House 
and in the other, the effect of which will 
be to prevent these evictions being attend- 
ed with those fearful consequences to which 
my noble Friend alluded. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: The 
Bill received the Royal Assent to-day. - 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE: 
And, as I am truly reminded by my noble 
Friend the gallant Duke at the table, this 
Bill received the Royal Assent this day, 
I need not remind my noble Friend, rela- 
tive to the improved condition of property 
of which he has spoken as so desirable for 
Ireland, that we have taken the most prac- 
ticable measures for promoting it by pass- 
ing the Encumbered Estates Bill, which 
has also received the Royal Assent. I 
believe, in the opinion of my noble Friend 
himself, this measure is one of the most 
practically beneficial that could be pro- 
duced, without injustice; for the due ar- 
rangement of property founded upon legal 
bases, and the introduction of capital and 
improvement. On the subject of Catholic 
disabilities, I need not state to your Lord- 
ships how different is the state of the 
Catholic in Ireland, now, from that which 
it was formerly. Have we not for a series 
of years been endeavouring to improve the 
condition of the Roman Catholics in that 
country? My noble Friend may perhaps 
think we might have carried our efforts 
still further. I may be disposed to think 
that in some respects they might; but be- 
cause I think they might in some respects, I 
do not shut my eyes to the improvements 
which have been made in the condition of 
the Roman Catholics, to the condition of 
independence which enables them to parti- 
cipate in, and to influence, the counsels of 
this country—a condition which is as much 
at variance with what it was half 2 century 
ago, as the condition of the negro slave in 
the West Indies before emancipation, and 
the condition of an English freeman. Only 
within the last twenty-four hours I hap- 
pened to meet with a newspaper of the 
year 1773, which showed to me the condi- 
tion of the Roman Catholics of Ireland at 
that time under an Irish Parliament. In 
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1773 the Roman Catholics of Ireland, not 
being at that time able to hold any pro- 
perty whatever either in fee-simple or un- 
der lease, some bold and liberal spirits con- 
ceived the idea of enabling them to hold a 
little, not in fee-simple, but under lease 
only. They were not, however, bold 
enough to suggest an unlimited lease; it 
must therefore be for a limited period, a 
term of years, and only be for fifty acres; 
and even then it was stated fifty acres were 
too much in the neighbourhood of towns. 
It was consequently inserted in the Bill 
that in the neighbourhood of towns the 
Roman Catholics might be enabled, with- 
out danger to the constitution, to hold 
forty perches of land. Such was the limit 
to the liberality of the Irish Parliament at 
that time towards the Roman Catholics. 
When I first took up the paper I expected 
to have seen that this, at least, would have 
been carried. But no— Member after 
Member, orator after orator, got up on 
the point of the extreme danger of forty 
perches of land being held by Catholics 
near towns; and the result was, that Bill, 
leases, and perches of land were thrown 
out altogether. Thus it was thought right 


in Ireland that three-fourths of the people 


should remain prohibited from holding land 
by lease or purchase. Y¥et we are told we 
have neglected remedial measures, in first 
admitting, as we did, Roman Catholics to 
the benefits of the social system of Ireland; 
and, finally, under the auspices of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Wellington), practically 
to all the political benefits of the constitu- 
tion. But although these great steps have 
been taken, I will not draw from thence 
the conclusion that nothing remains to be 
done; but I do draw the. conclusion that, 
in the judgment of every candid mind, it 
is impossible to assert that there has not 
been a disposition on the part of Parlia- 
ment to improve the condition of Ireland. 
Why, we are actually engaged in that pro- 
cess now. We have been, in this very 
Session, pursuing that course; and the 
only main difficulty and bar that has arisen 
beyond the difficulties arising out of the 
complication of each particular case, has 
been the unfortunate disposition to rebel in 
Ireland against all law, which, till the 
empire of law be established, cannot be 
otherwise than ruinous to all the best in- 
terests of the country. I am, therefore, 
confident that my noble Friend will not 
only show no disposition to oppose this 
Bill, but attached, as I know him to be to 
the cause of law and order, I submit to him 
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that the best mode of advancing that cause 
would be to establish law and establish 
order, and then resume, as I trust we shall, 
the consideration of all those great ques- 
tions which will engage the attention of 
Parliament as well as the Irish part of Her 
Majesty’s subjects. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: I have 
been anxious, my Lords, to give my sup- 
port to the Bill introduced by the noble 
and learned Lord upon the woolsack; and 
I should have given that support before, if 
I had been in the House. I rose with my 
noble Friend the noble Marquess to support 
it; but as he is a Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government, I felt it to be my duty to give 
way. Lrose, my Lords, also to make some 
observations upon the speech of the noble 
Earl, which was to the effect that previous 
to this measure, which is the complement 
of those introduced by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in order to put down open re- 
bellion, remedial measures should be 
adopted. That the noble Earl should have 
stated a list of Irish grievances, and of 
remedial measures that ought to be adopt- 
ed previous to such a Bill as this which is 
proposed by Her Majesty’s Government, 
is perhaps perfectly natural; but the ques- 
tion before your Lordships is neither more 
nor less than this—whether this measure 
is not necessary in the first instance. This 
Bill is a Bill to amend and continue dif- 
ferent Acts of Parliament, having for their 
object to put down secret societies in Ire- 
land—secret societies which were known 
to prevail, and to have been the means of 
arming, promoting, and carrying on the 
open rebellion which took place in that 
country fifty years ago—secret societies 
which again prevailed in that country forty 
years ago, and were the grounds and causes 
of that Act of Parliament which is now 
proposed to be continued—secret societies 
which again prevailed at different subse- 
quent periods, and required an Act of Par- 
liament, having for its object to put them 
down. And now, my Lords, in the reign 
of the existing Sovereign, laws have to be 
passed to put down these same societies. 
We have them now in a new form—in the 
form of clubs—prevailing all over the coun- 
try, which clubs, it is very obvious, my 
Lords, are or may be the means of bring- 
ing in invaders, and of carrying on war 
against Her Majesty’s Government in that 
country. These clubs can only be put 
down by means of the Bill proposed by the 
noble and learned Lord upon the wool- 


sack; which Bill will enable Her Majesty’s 
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Government effectually to put down this 
rebellion. I, who know what is the na- 
ture of military operations, tell your 
Lordships that a measure of this kind is 
necessary to prevent military operations 
being carried into execution with the 
greatest activity, in order to put down 
the state of things which now exists 
in Ireland, without enormous disturb- 
ance and enormous bloodshed. The no- 
ble Earl has stated, that hitherto coer- 
cive and not remedial measures have 
been adopted. Why, my Lords, this very 
day a remedial measure has received the 
assent of Her Majesty; and, as the noble 
Marquess has stated, much of the time of 
Parliament for the last forty years has 
been passed in passing or improving reme 
dial measures for Ireland. There is not a 
Session, my Lords, in which many mea- 
sures of that description have not been 
adopted by all Governments. The noble 
Earl has been pleased to review some of 
them. I feel very unwilling to follow him 
through that review; but he referred to 
some upon which I will make’one or two 
observations. He has complained of the 


oaths administered to your Lordships upon 
taking your seats in this House; and the 


noble Earl seemed to think that those 
oaths were very unjustly imposed. I beg 
the noble Earl’s pardon upon that subject. 
Having been in Parliament, either in this 
or the other House for a very considerable 
number of years, I have some recollection 
of the origin of the imposition of those 
oaths; and if I am not mistaken, my 
Lords, every one of those oaths was 
founded upon propositions in a petition 
presented by those who are now unwilling 
to take them. They demanded certain 
concessions on the part of Parliament— 
concessions with regard to objects which it 
was considered easential to maintain for 
the support and protection of that which 
this and the other House of Parliament— 
the Legislature of this country—can never 
cease to support. They assured us, ‘‘ We 
are suffering because we cannot adopt the 
tests, and take oaths which we are required 
to take; but we are ready to swear—as 
we have stated in our petitions—that we 
have no desire to injure the Chureh—that 
we have no desire otherwise than to sup- 
port the existing state of property in this 
country.”’ It was on these petitions—on 
the model of these petitions—on the con- 
tents of these petitions—as I can prove by 
the very words of these petitions them- 
selves—by their contents, and the assu- 
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rances which they contain —that these 
oaths were framed. Now, I would recom. 
mend to the noble Earl to read and reflect 
on this matter, and he will see that there 
are no grounds for complaining of these 
oaths, and still less grounds to complain 
of the provisions of the different Acts of 
Parliament by which these different con- 
cessions and arrangements were made for 
the benefit of the Roman Catholics and of 
the people of Ireland. But I say it does 
not signify what has been done, nor what 
remains to be done, nor what it may suit 
Parliament to do—I contend—and the ob- 
ject for which I now venture to address 
your Lordships is to show—that this mea- 
sure which is now under discussion before 
you, is absolutely necessary in order to 
maintain any Government or any society 
whatever in Ireland. My Lords, you have 
the whole country occupied by clubs, orga- 
nised—seeretly organised—for the pur- 
poses of military organisation and opera- 
tions. It is obvious that the Legislature, 
for the last forty years at least, has been 
attending to this matter, and that up to 
this moment, with all the attention it has 
given to it—it has not been able to put 
this system down. I have ever heard it 
said, and I am convinced tnat on inquiry 
it will be found to be the. fact, that in the 
system of agitation which prevailed in Ire- 
land for some years, the mobs—the enor- 
mous mobs which we saw collected and 
travelling about the country in all diree- 
tions, though with comparatively little mis- 
chief—were occasioned mainly by the in- 
fluence and the existence at that time of a 
secret society. I have proof of it, that se- 
eret organisation existed in Ireland at that 
moment, and that these movements were di- 
rected by a system of secret operations car- 
ried on in that country. But at the pre- 
sent time let any one read the accounts 
which have been given of the parade at a 
review before one gentleman in Cork, when 
to the numbers of not less than 2,000 or 
3,000 men were assembled, and_ their 
movements regulated by signals; and will 
any man attempt to say that this was not 
a proceeding regulated by secret commu- 
nications —that these persons were not 
trained to obedience to those commands by 
signals—and that they were not brought 
together for the purpose of this review by 
the operation of secret communications 
from Dublin? And, my Lords, if all this 
took place, I ask, is not this measure ne- 
cessary at the present moment to put down 
such mischief as that is? If your Lord- 
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ships will read the Acts of Parliament 
which are proposed to be continued, you 
will see that they are already very strong, 
and you would be inclined to suppose that 
the magistrates have it already in their 

wer to put down these mischievous cluhs; 
ut, my Lords, when you come to con- 
sider that these clubs are acting in co- 
operation dne with another—that the ma- 
gistrate who attempts to put down one of 
them under the provisions of any one of 
these Acts of Parliament, may find that 
he has eight or ten of them in reality to 
deal with—your Lordships will see that 
these clubs are an evil which it is neces- 
sary for the Government itself to take in 
hand; that it will not be sufficient for the 
Government to proclaim the existence of 
these Acts of Parliament, and to call upon 
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that there was church property in Ireland 
sufficient to endow both Churches. Now, 
he could understand such an opinion com- 
ing from those who advocate the principles 
of communism, that one man who had too 
much should be despoiled to supply his 
poorer neighbour; he could understand 
such persons stating that because one 
Church had too much, therefore it should 
be robbed of its property for the sake of 
another Church; but he thought that the 
noble Earl should be the last to advocate 
those principles. The Established Church 
in Ireland was as much entitled to the pro- 





perty which it possessed, as was the noble 
| Earl to the property held by him; and un- 
til they sanctioned the Pom a of every 
;man being allowed to decide whether his 
| neigtitout had enough or too much pro- 


the magistrates to carry them into execu-| perty, they should not speak of “dividing 
tion; but that the Government must com- | the income of the Establishment with any 
bine the measures that must be adopted, other persuasion. He begged, in addition, 
in order effectually to put down the ae | %e express his thanks to the noble Mar- 
istence of these clubs; and I hope that | quess and Her Majesty’s Government for 
that is the object which Her Majesty’s this measure, which had been most justly 
Government have in view, and that that styled by the noble Marquess as a reme- 
is the course which they are determined dial measure. But in order to render it 


to adopt and to carry into execution. | so, they should begin by putting down all 


My opinion is, that the amendment of agitation, whether moral or physical, in 


these Acts of Parliament will enable the | the germ. He could tell the noble Earl 
Government to adopt the measures ne-| that Ireland had been too long governed 
cessary to effect this object, and that it on the mistaken principles of conciliation. 
is obvious that none but the Government | What Ireland wanted was government, and 
can adopt such measures effectually. And | not conciliation—government which would 
yet it is when your Lordships are called | ensure protection of life and property, and 


upon by the noble and learned Lord on the | 
woolsack to go into Committee on this 
Bill, in order to enable Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters to adopt this complement to all that 
has been done hitherto for putting down 
rebellion in Ireland, that the noble Earl 
asks them to propose remedial measures. 
Let the noble Earl come down to the 
House to-morrow, and propose remedial 
measures, and he will find the House ready 
and inclined, as it always has been, to lis- 
ten to him in favour of any measure that 
may be of a remedial nature towards Ire- 
land. But let us not be interrupted in 
carrying into effect this measure, which is 
necessary in order to enable you to pre- 
serve any Government whatever in Ireland, 
and then the noble Earl can be allowed to 
propose any measures of relief for that 
country which he may think advisable. 
The Eart of DESART said, he wished 
to allude to one remark which had fallen 
from the noble Earl. The noble Earl, in 
alluding to the grievances affecting the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland, had stated 


thus ensure that feeling of security which 
would enable capital to flow into the coun- 
try, so as to develop her resources, and 
make her the strength instead of being the 
weakness of England. 

The Eart of GLENGALL also begged 
to thank the noble Marquess for the admi- 
rable speech he had addressed to their 
Lordships. He had never heard a speech 
which had given him more satisfaction. 
With respect to the measure then under 
consideration, he still feared it would not 
be found sufficient, as it stood, to put down 
societies which were not bound together by 
illegal oaths, although they might have a 
system of passports and secret signs, and 
be leagued together for the purpose of pur- 
chasing arms. His noble and learned 
Friend (Lord Campbell) thought that the 
common law, in conjunction with the sta- 
tute law, would be quite effective for that 
purpose ; still, while he hoped that the 
noble and learned Lord was right in the 
view which he had expressed, he could not 
forget that when parties were tried under 
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these Acts, the lawyers by whom they were | they had to settle with the people of Ire. 
defended would display great ingenuity in | land was, whether or not this Repeal As. 
impressing the jurors with a belief of dif- | sociation should continue. They should 
ferences between the common law and the | bear in mind that all the young men who 
statute law, and in persuading them that | were engaged in the recent insurrection 
the written and defined law was that which | had been trained up in that association; 


they were alone to follow. He could tell | 
their Lordships that there would be found | 
jurors who would gladly seize on such dis- | 
tinctions in order not to find verdicts. They | 
had an instance of the widely diiferent 
views that might be taken of matters of 
law, in the State Trial of 1844, when, on | 
an appeal to their Lordships’ House, three | 
noble and learned Lords voted one way, 
and two noble and learned Lords voted the 
other way. He agreed that the Bill be- 
fore their Lordships was a step in the right 
direction; but he regretted that Govern- 
ment had not*thought it right to go a step 
further. If he were told by the noble and 
learned Lord (Lord Campbell) that this 
Bill, coupled with the common law of the 
land, would enable Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to put down the Repeal Association, 
he would be satisfied; but without such an 
assurance, he could not be content; for he 
was firmly persuaded that unless Govern- 
ment did put down that association, they 
would do nothing except an infinite deal of 
mischief. It would be equivalent to telling 
the Government that the Repeal Associa- 
tion was again to flourish—that it was to | 
be brought into active operation, and was 
to be perpetual. He attributed almost all 
the grievances under which Ireland labour- 
ed to that very association; he attributed 
all the misfortunes of Ireland to the agita- 
tion that had been carried on there for the 
last twenty years. He attributed the po- 
verty and wretchedness of the people to 
the mischievous and seditious doctrines 
that had issued from that quarter; for how 
was it possible for a country to prosper, or 
for a people to be industrious, when their 
whole thoughts and their whole lives had 
been devoted to the perusal of the seditious 
trash published in the repeal newspapers, 
and to frequenting these repeal clubs? It 
was impossible, as long as that association 
was allowed to exist in Ireland, for them — 
to expect any amelioration in the social 
state of the country. They had sent over 
willions of money, not merely on account 
of the famine, but for the improvement of 
the country; and yet they saw that the 
great mass of the people were turbulent 
and disaffected, and ready to listen to the 
treason that was addressed to them. He 
conceived that the whole question anal 


and while they permitted it to exist, they 
would, by any other measure, be merely 
lopping off a branch, while they allowed 
the tree to flourish and to send out new 
foliage. He felt convinced to a stronger 
degree than he could find words to express, 
that if they could put down agitation in 
Ireland for five or seven years, they would 
behold that country making the most rapid 
strides towards prosperity. Speaking on 
behalf of the agricultural classes, he could 
assure their Lordships that there was no 
class in the community who felt the evil 
results arising from the system of intimi. 
dation which prevailed in Ireland more 
strongly than the farmers, as their inter- 
ests were affected by it more than those of 
any other class. When their Lordships 
got into Committee on the Bill, he would 
propose the adoption of a clause which he 
found in the Act passed during Earl Grey’s 
Administration in 1833 (3 and 4 Will. IV., 
e. 4), and which would be effectual in put- 
ting down the Repeal Association. And he 
would remind their Lordships that if such 
a stringent enactment were necessary at 
that time, it was much more so at the pre- 
sent moment, when they had a seditious 
conspiracy organised throughout the entire 
country. He admitted that that conspiracy 
had been put down wherever it had dared 
to show itself in actual outbreak, princi- 
pally through the exertions of the police 
force, whose admirable discipline and effi- 
ciency he attributed in a great measure 
to the able superintendence of Captain 
M‘Gregor. Tle noble Lord seemed to 
think that the Repeal Association was at 
present defunct; but those who knew more 
of Ireland than what was to be found in 
the newspapers of the day, could tell the 
noble Lord that measures were in progress 
for renewing the Association in all its 
strength. There were demagogues in all 
directions—at the altars, as well as else- 
where ; but if the Association were put 
down, these demagogues could do no harm. 
He trusted, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment would adopt measures to put down 
this Association at once. They could do 
so, as on a former oceasion, by rendering 
it illegal for any political body to adjourn 
from day to day; and he thought that the 
Government were called upon to explain 
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why they would not re-enact a similar pro- 
yision now. There were many persons in 
Ireland who attributed the unwillingness 
of the Government to adopt such a mea- 
sure to their dread of losing certain votes 
in the other House of Parliament. There 
was also in the Bill of 1833 a clause which 
he thought would require to be re-enacted 
before very long. He referred to the 
clause authorising the Lord Lieutenant to 
commission any officer or officers of Her 
Majesty’s regular forces, not being under 
the degree of a field-officer, to hold courts- 
martial for the trial of offences. They had 
recently four parties tried in Dublin. In 
one of these cases only, that of Mitchel, 
a verdict was returned. In two of the 
other cases, those of O’Brien and Mea- 
gher, the jury disagreed; and this very 
day, intelligence had arrived that in the 
fourth case, that of O'Doherty, the jury 
had also disagreed. This was a very seri- 
ous matter indeed; and if they could not 
get jurors to do their duty, he did not know 
what was the use of all their Acts of Par- 
liament. In the Act of 1833 there was a 
elause which provided that military men, 
not under the rank of field-officers, should 
alone be nominated on couris-martial. When 
it was recollected that in the case of Mitchel 
the names of the jury who had convicted 
him had been printed on lists that were 
distributed through all the Confederate 
clubs in the country, in order that the 
persons should be marked for destruction 
if the insurrection had been successful, 
what hope, he would ask, could they 
entertain of having verdicts returned on 
the trials of any of the chief leaders of the 
conspiracy ? There was also another cir- 
eumstance to which he felt compelled to 
allude. The noble Lord at the head of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and the noble 
Marquess the President of the Council, 
had both made strong declarations against 
repeal of the Union; but there was a wide 
difference between saying and doing, and 
there was a strong feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion on the part of those who were deter- 
mined to support the Government in Ire- 
land at the manner in which the Govern- 
ment avoided following up these declara- 
tions by acts. They could not forget that 
at the last general election those who ge- 
nerally managed the atiairs of the nation 
had sent over instructions to Ireland, that 
in all cases where a contest was pending 
between a Conservative and a Repealer, 
that the Repealer should be supported. 
When the election for Dublin took place, 
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the very first person who recorded his vote 
for the repeal candidate was Her Ma- 
jesty’s Attorney General, Mr. Monahan. 
It was said that he voted in his private 
capacity only ; but he (the Earl of Glen- 
gall) did not see how, in such a case, so 
important a functionary as the Attorney 
General could separate his private from 
his public capacity. The shopkeepers of 
Dublin did not draw such distinctions. 
They did not think the Government was 
against the repealers. They believed the 
Government supported the repeal candi- 
date. He entreated the Government not 
to allow their subordinate officers to follow 
such a course. He disapproved very much, 
too, of the course that had been adopt- 
ed in the case of Mr. Doheny, who was, 
without doubt, the cause of the late at- 
tempt at insurrection. It was immedi- 
ately after he was bailed that he went to 
Slievenamon, and induced Mr. S. O’Brien 
to put himself at the head of the insur- 
gents. Had Mr. Doheny not been ad- 
mitted to bail at Nenagh, he (the Ear! of 
Glengall) was satisfied there would not 
have been the late attempt at insurrection 
in Ireland at all. Tlowever, that person 
(Mr. Doheney) had since undoubtedly com- 
mitted acts of high treason, and for that 
offence he no doubt would be tried. But 
all trials would fail of their proper effect, 
unless the Government adopted the system 
of placing military men upon the juries. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, a few ex- 
pressions had fallen from the noble Earl 
(Earl of Shrewsbury) which he wished to 
notice—he had heard them with regret. - 
The noble Earl had spoken of the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland as a degraded, insult- 
ed, oppressed, ayd tormented class. He 
denied the correctness of this description ; 
and he challenged the noble Lord to justify 
the use of one of those epithets. It was 
said that the Roman Catholies were ex- 
cluded from the office of jurymen ; and he 
granted that they had been so excluded in 
certain cases. But, if the Roman Catholic 
population of Ireland were taken as a 
body, it would be found that at least four- 
fifths were disaffected to the Government. 

The Eart of SHREWSBURY said, in 
explanation : My Lords, I must most so- 
lemnly protest against all idea of an ascen- 
dancy for the Catholic religion in Ireland. 
I only desire to see it in a situation in 
which the Prime Minister has repeatedly 
declared it should be —upon a perfect 
equality with Presbyterianism and Angli- 
canism. 
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The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
felt called upon to deny the accuracy of 
the statement made by the noble Lord 
(Lord Redesdale) that four-fifths at least 
of the Roman Catholics of Ireland were 
disloyal. He knew no language too strong 
in which to express his entire dissent from 
such an assertion. He would say that he 
knew of his own knowledge that such was 
not the fact. He would say that, on the 
contrary, although there were of course 
exceptions amongst them, most of them 
were as loyal as any of Her Majesty’s 
subjects in any part of the country. There 
were many of them who had suffered in 
property, and many who had shed their 
blood in defence of the laws and the con- 
stitution. The noble Earl (Earl of Glen- 
gall) had paid a well-deserved compliment 
to the loyalty, fidelity, and bravery of the 
Trish constabulary, most of whom were 
Roman Catholics, The Roman Catholic 
soldiers, police, and constabulary, were as 
true and loyal men as any in the service 
of Her Majesty, or in that of any Sove- 
reign in the world. To return to the 
question really before their Lordships, 
there was no opposition to the Bill, and 
he therefore trusted the Ilouse would at 
once go into Committee upon it. 

House in Committee. 

The Eart of GLENGALL moved the 
clause for the suppression of the Repeal 
Association, of which he had given notice. 
It was framed to give power to the Lord 
Lieutenant, or other chief governor of Ire- 
land for the time being, by order in writ- 
ing to prohibit or suppress the meeting of 
any association, assembly, or body of per- 
sons in Ireland, which he or they should 
deem to be dangerous to the public peace 
or safety, or inconsistent with the due ad- 
ministration of the law; and in like manner 
by order to prohibit any adjourned or other 
meeting of the same or any part thereof, 
under any name, title, or device whatso- 
ever. And if any meeting, association, 
assembly, or body of persons, whose meet- 
ing should be so prohibited, should assem- 
ble in despite thereof, under any pretext, 
title, device, or shift whatsoever, the per- 
sons composing it should be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanour, and be treated accor- 
dingly. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE op- 
posed the introduction of the clause. The 
Repeal Association no longer existed, and 
it remained to be seen whether any at- 
tempt would be made to resuscitate it. By 
the Act recently passed for the suspension 
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of the Habeas Corpus Act, the Irish Go. 
vernment was armed, and would remain 
armed until the next Session of Parlia. 
ment, with an extraordinary power which 
would itself enable the Lord Lieutenant to 
check and control any such association; 
and he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) wished 
the people of Ireland to know that that 
law not only existed, but would be applied, 
if they rendered it necessary to call its 
powers into use. And all persons attempt- 
ing to hold such meetings would be amen- 
able. He therefore, without however pledg- 
ing himself that at some future time fur- 
ther powers might not be required, thought 
that for the present matters might be safe- 
ly left in the hands of the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE hoped the noble 
Earl (the Earl of Glengall) would with- 
draw his clause. * 

The Duke of WELLINGTON said, 
that no man could wish more than he that 
those associations should be put down and 
discontinued. But, considering the answer 
made by the noble Marquess, and consider- 
ing that the Government was satisfied with 
the Bill before the House, he thought it was 
not expedient that the House should proceed 
to adopt the clause proposed by the noble 
Earl. That clause was a complete measure 
in itself, and might be brought forward by 
the noble Earl on any future day should it 
appear necessary. He therefore recom- 
mended him not to press it. 

The Eart of GLENGALL was not sa- 
tisfied with the noble Marquess’s explana- 
tion. So long as the Act for the supen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act was in 
force, the demagogues would be quiet; 
but that Act would last only until Mareh. 
To put down the Repeal Association, an 
Act for its suppression should last for se- 
veral years. He now placed the clause in 
the hands of Her Majesty’s Government, 
to do as they pleased with it. He would not 
press it. 

Bill reported without amendment. 

Amendments made. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 

Lorp BEAUMONT moved the Second 
Reading of the Bill, and briefly explained 
the objects of it, the chief of which was to 
extend the time for paying the borough 
rates and taxes six months. By the pre- 
sent system the very class of voters whom 
their Lordships should wish most to see on 
the lists were excluded. 


The Duxz of WELLINGTON did not 
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think the noble Lord ought to press the 
measure then upon their Lordships, for 
although the House was well and respect- 
ably attended, it was not fully attended. 
The noble Lord, besides, had shown no solid 
ground of complaint against the present 
system. The object of his Bill was to 
make an alteration of six months in the 
payment of the rates; but he (the Duke of 
Wellington), for one, could not consent to 
it, and he really thought the noble Lord 
ought not to press his Motion. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL had listened with 
the most profound respect to the noble 
Duke, but could not agree with him as to 
his objections to this Bill, He had ever 
conceived that this imperative rule for pay- 
ment of rates, even where not called for, 
was a defect in the Reform Bill. He was 
strongly opposed to organic changes; but 
the present Bill only proposed to make a 
reasonable change. 

Lox» REDESDALE had ever consider- 
ed the regular payment of rates, as en- 
acted by the Reform Bill, the test of a 
voter's respectability. His chief objection, 
however, was to proceed with such a mea- 
sure at such a period of the Session, when 
it was clearly impossible that it could be 
duly considered. He therefore trusted the 
noble Lord would accede to the suggestion 
of the noble Duke. 

Eart GREY said, that if this was mere- 
lya matter of speculation, and not a griev- 
ance constantly and practically felt, he 
should agree with the noble Lord. It was 
notorious that in several parishes the col- 
lectors abstained from calling on the more 
respectable inhabitants until late in the 
season, as they knew that they could rea- 
dily obtain the rates; and the result*was 
that this class of persons were constantly 
disfranchised. This Bill more particularly 
affected the House of Commons, and as it 
had been sent up from that place, he 
thought that the House should adopt it. 
He denied the assertion that there was not 
a sufficient attendance of Peers to justify 
their passing such a Bill at that period of 
the Session. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH de- 
nied that this Bill merely affected the 
House of Commons, for the state of the 
constituency was a most important consti- 
tutional question.. The truth was, that 
the House of Commons was in the habit of 
sending up a number of Bills at the end of 
the Session, which had been introduced by 
private Members of Parliament, and not 
by the Government. It was, therefore, 
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too much to call upon that House at once 
to sanction such measures, without afford- 
ing time for considering what was best for 
the country. He objected to the Bill on 
the grounds urged by his noble Friend 
(the Duke of Wellington), that this Bill 
affected to afford relief where there was 
no real ground of complaint, and also as it 
had been brought forward at such a late 
period of the Session. 

Lorp BEAUMONT regretted that he 
could not accede to the request of the 
noble Duke. 

Bill read 2. 

House adjourned. 


—_— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 14, 1848. 


Minptes.) Pusiic BiLts.—1° Charity Trust Regulations ; 
Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Transfer of Landed Pro- 
perty (Ireland). 

2° Commons Inclosure Act Amendment ; 
Patronage Suits Compromise (Ireland). 

Reported.—Steam Navigation; Spirits (Dealers in); Bri- 
tish Spirits Warehousing ; Petty Bag, &c., Offices (Court 
of Chancery). ; 

5° and passed:—Turnpike Acts Continuance; Poor Law 
Union District Schools; Money Order Department 
(Post Office): Boroughs Incorporation. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord G. Bentinck, from the 
Borough of Kinsale, for Instituting an Inquiry respecting 
the late Election for that Place.—By Mr. Bouverie, from 
Launceston, for an Alteration of the Law respecting the 
Chureh of England Clergy.—By Mr. Wilson Patten, 
from Members of the Congregation of Primitive Metho- 
dists, of the Town of Burnley, Lancashire, for a Better 
Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. Pattison, from 
Members of the General Body of Protestant Dissenting 
Ministers, resident in London, for Withdrawal of the 
Regium Donum Grant.—By Mr. Goulburn, from Inha- 
bitants of the Parish of Hanover, in Jamaica, to take the 
State of the West India Colonies into Consideration.— 
By Mr. Hume, from Householders of Edinburgh, for the 
Abolition of the Annuity Tax (Scotland).—By Lord G. 
Bentinck, from Engineers, Miners, and Others, of 
several Places in Cornwall, against the Copper and Lead 
Duties Bill.—By Mr. Cardwell, from Merchants, and 
Others, of Liverpool, for Retrenchment of the Naval 
and Military Expenditure—By Mr. Osman Ricardo, 
from several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows, for an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act. 
—By Sir John Romilly, from the Town of Machynlleth, 
Montgomeryshire, in favour of the Charity Trust Regu- 
lations Bill —By Colonel Dunne, from the Grand Jury of 
the County of Galway, for Relief of the Distress (Ireland). 
—By Mr. Mackinnon, from James Logan, 2, Norfolk 
Street, Marylebone, in favour of Instructing School- 
masters and Ministers in the Gaelic Language.—By Mr. 
Lushington, from Members of the Health of London 
Association, for Alteration of the Nuisances and Conta- 
gious Diseases Bill.—By Viscount Melgund, from the 
Presbytery of St. Andrew’s, Fifeshire, for Improving the 
Parish Schools (Scotland).—By Colonel Dunne, from 
Members of the Grand Jury of Galway, for Inquiry 
respecting the Working of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By 
Mr. H. Berkeley, from Officers employed in the West- 
bury-upon-Severn Union, Gloucestershire, in favour of a 
Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By Mr. 
Hume, from the Presbytery of Meigle, against the Re- 
gistering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill—By Mr. Boyd, from 
the Town of Coleraine, in favour of the Renewable 
Leasehold Conversion Bill.—By Viscount Morpeth, from 
a Number of Persons, Frequenters of Hyde Park, and 
Others, respecting the State of the Serpentine River. 
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PLUNDER OF THE ROYAL WOODS. | Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 

Viscount DUNCAN asked if the noble Colonies informed the House that no copy 
Lord at the head of the Woods and Forests | of any such letter had been received at the 
had any statement to make with reference to | | Colonial Office. Well, Sir, I take for 
the subject of a certain private communica- | granted that the statement of the hon, 
tion which he (Lord Dunean) had, as Chair- | Gentleman is perfectly correct. But, Sir, 
man of the Committee on the department, | I want to know how it is that a part of the 
made to the noble Lord this’Session; also | correspondence of the Earl of Elgin and 
whether the noble Lord had anything to| Kincardine should have been omitted ? 
state with respect to the depredations | | Having thought fit to lay before the House 
which it had been discovered had been, | copies ‘of the’ correspondence between the 
during some years, committed upon the Governor General of Canada and the Un. 
wood in the New Forest ? | der Secretary of State for the Colonies on 

Viscount MORPETH replied, that from | the subject of the navigation laws, such 
the information which he had received he | portion of the community as feel interested 
had reason to believe that a system of in the preservation of the navigation laws 
fraud and depredation had prevailed for a | feel deeply hurt that Her Majesty’s Minis- 
long time past. with respect to the New | ters should have selected those correspon- 
Forest. As soon as the revelations in re- | dences from Canada which tell in favour of 
ference to them were brought under ‘his | the repeal of the navigation laws, and kept 
attention by the praisewor thy i investigation | back correspondence from the sister colony 
of his noble Friend, he engaged the services | of New Brunswick which is of a totally dif- 
of two gentlemen who were specially re-| ferent character. The general complaint 
commended to him for the purpose, and he | is, that Her Majesty’s Government think 
had every reason to believe that they | |that they are entitled, in laying corre- 
would prosecute their inquiries with effect. spondence before this and the other House 
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T wo persons had been already apprehended, | 
and committed to take. their trial in conse- 
quence of these depredations. 


THE COLONIES—OMITTED CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 


On the question that the Speaker do | 


leave the chair for the House to go into 
a Committee of Supply, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said: Sir, I 
should have hoped there would be no ob- 
jection to grant the Motion of which I have 
given notice, which is that— 

«* An humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty that She will be graciously pleased to direct 
the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine forthwith to 
transmit to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
the Colonies Copies of the omitted Correspondence 
between the Provincial Secretary of Canada and 


the Secretary to the Montreal Board of Trade, and | 


will direct that the same be laid before this 
House.” 

But the Government have expressed them- 
selves dissatisfied with the terms of my 
Motion. I apprehend that Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, and especially the Colonial 
Office, are somewhat sensitive upon any 
expression which might intimate a suspi- 
cion that any correspondence, or any des- 
patch, had been purposely omitted by the 
Colonial Office. On a former oceasion, 
when I observed upon the omission in this 
‘ correspondence, of the letter of the Provin- 
cial Secretary of Canada to the Secretary 
of the Montreal Board of Trade, the hon. 


of Parliament, to select such despatches 
‘only as tell for the policy of which they 
are themselves the advocates. It is be- 
cause the noble Lord (Karl Grey) at the 
head of the Colonial Office, has avowed 
that it is his practice, and tat he deems 
it his right, to lay before us only such 
of the correspondence as tells for his argu- 
ment, that the public at large have become 
deeply sensitive on this subject. 
been the course in this case. It is important 
that this House and the country should 
know the exact state of feeling in the colo- 
nies upon these subjects; and it is right 
also that the country should know the exact 
state of this matter between the Canadian 
colonists and the people of this country as 
regards the repeal of the navigation laws. 
| When the Council of the Board of Trade 
at Montreal humbly reprimand the Go- 
vernor General of Canada on this question, 
and insist upon his making known to the 
Queen and Parliament of Great Britain, 
that unless the measures of the Govern- 
ment should succeed in making the chan- 
nel of commerce of the St. Lawrence as 
cheap as the channel of commerce of New 
York, the painful consequence—to use 
their own term—the painful consequence 
of the policy of this country in withdraw- 
ing from its colonies that protection to 
which they were entitled, will be most 
seriously to endanger the relation between 
| them and the mother countr y. It is right 
| 
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that Parliament should at least have laid 
before them the whole of the communica- 
tion with the Board of Trade of Montreal 
on this subject; and I must say, to me it 
does seem most surprising, that the Earl 
of Elgin and Kincardine, whose habits of 
business are so well known and so well ap- 
reciated, should have omitted to send to 
the Colonial Office a copy of this despatch. 
I wish to know whether he has received 
instructions to send home only such des- 
patches as tell for the policy of the Govern- 
ment, or whether it is in consequence of 
his own notions only that he has omitted 
this despatch; or whether (as I am inclined 
to believe is the fact) the despatch was 
transmitted, and lost on its way to this 
country ? Sir, the Government may feel 
that, if my Motion were agreed to in its 
present shape, the Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
cardine might, in his own defence, make 
some statement which would not be palat- 
able to the Government. But their sensi- 
tiveness upon this point is the very reason 
why I ought to press the Motion in the 
terms in which I have framed it. Sir, in 


making this Motion I cannot help entering 
into some few observations upon the char- 
acter of this correspondence. 


Sir, the co- 
lonies tell the House, in terms that cannot 
be very well misunderstood, that unless the 
effect of the repeal of the navigation laws 
should be to put the cost of transit by the 
St. Lawrence upon an equal footing with 
the cost of transit by way of New York, 
the result must necessarily be to dissolve 
the ties which connect the colonies with 
the mother country. Now, Sir, upon re- 
ceiving memorials to that effect, what sort 
of answer ought to have been made by the 
Seeretary of State for the Colonies? Why, 
it seems to me that he would have done 
his duty by showing he could possibly so 
reduce the cost of transit between Montreal 
and Great Britain as to put it upon an 
equal footing with the cost of transit be- 
tween New York and this country. But, 
Sir, what is the answer that Earl Grey 
makes? Earl Grey states, that he has pre- 
sented these memorials and these petitions 
to Her Majesty, and that they have been 
very graciously received; and on the 7th 
of July, within four days, as far as my re- 
collection serves me, of the time when it 
became notorious to this House that Her 
Majesty’s Ministers did not intend to pro- 
ceed with their measure for the repeal of 
the navigation laws—within four days of 
the time that Her Majesty’s Ministers for- 
mally announced that they had shelved the 
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repeal of the navigation laws, Earl Grey 
writes to Lord Kincardine to say that— 

“« Her Majesty's Ministers hasten to assure Earl 
Kincardine that Her Majesty’s servants are fully 
sensible of the extreme importance to Canada, of 
the measure which is now under the consideration 
of the Legislature, and that they entertain a con- 
fident opinion of its being passed into a law.” 


On the 7th of July last, Earl Grey states, 
that the Government seriously believe and 
entertain a confident opinion and hope that 
this measure would pass this Session. Well, 
then, Sir, what is the effect? Why, that 
Earl Grey counsels the Earl of Elgin and 
Kincardine to excite the colonies to the be- 
lief that this measure for the repeal of the 
navigation laws will be of the utmost im- 
portance to the colonies; he leads them to 
hope, of course, that all their sanguine pre- 
dictions will be fulfilled; and, of course, 
when they learn, within ten days after- 
wards, Her Majesty’s Ministers have aban- 
doned the measure, disappointment, dis- 
satisfaction, and discontent must prevail 
throughout the colonies. But, Sir, I main- 
tain that it was the duty of Earl Grey, in- 
stead of encouraging the colonies to enter- 
tain this vain and futile hope, that any com- 
petition cou'd put a colony that was so dis- 
advantageously situated by climate and 
position, as compared with New York, upon 
an equal footing with New York, it was 
the duty of Earl Grey to show that no re- 
peal of the navigation laws could possibly 
give to the Canadians the advantages which 
were set forth. Sir, the foundation of the 
real complaint and grievance is, that there 
are great fluctuations, which they ascribe 
to the navigation laws, in the freights that 
are charged upon flour; that they are made 
inordinately high; that for four years they 
average 5s. ld., while from New York they 
average only 2s. ld.; that they have flue- 
tuated to the extent of as much as 4s. in 
the year—all of which is ascribed to the 
navigation laws. Then, Sir, I maintain 
that Earl Grey should have observed in 
answer to these discontented colonists, that, 
in supposing that the average freights to 
New York were 2s. ld., they were grossly 
deceived, for he might have stated to them 
with great truth that which he might have 
ascertained from the secretary of the Steam 
Packet Company, that the average freight 
during the last four years from New York 
has not been 2s. 1d., but 3s. 13d.; while 
I find that the fluctuation in the amount of 
freight in Canada, as compared with New 
York, is from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d., which is 
the gravamen of the complaint of these 
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petitioners. They complain that the fluctu- 
ations in freight between New York and 
England on flour is from 2s. 9d. to 8s. 6d.; 
so that while the fluctuation as complained 
of by the Canadian agriculturist is 4d., the 
fluctuation in freight in one year, between 
New York and this country, on flour, amount- 
ed to no less than 5s. 9d. So that how can 
it be believed that the repeal of the 
navigation laws is to secure the Cana- 
dians from fluctuations in freight? But, 
Sir, Earl Grey, instead of exciting the 
Canadian colonists to entertain hopes 
which he must have well known must be 
speedily disappointed if the navigation 
laws were to be repealed—Earl Grey, in- 
stead of leading them to suppose that the 
repeal of these laws would put them upon 
an equal footing with the merchants and 
farmers of the State of New York, should 
have reminded them that no repeal of those 
laws could possibly put Montreal upon an 
equal footing with New York—that no 
measures of legislation could put one coun- 
try upon an equal footing with another 
with regard to which it has pleased Provi- 
dence that the navigation should be closed 
by frost during five months out of the 
twelve—that no competition could pos- 
sibly put Montreal upon an equal footing 
with New York, when Quebec, which is 
175 miles lower down the stream than Mon- 
treal, requires a voyage of ten days, one, 
and fifteen days the other, more than is 
required with regard to the former, when 
it requires twenty days to pass from New 
York to Portsmouth, and thirty days, I un- 
derstand, as an average, for the passage 
back from Portsmouth to New York; while 
the average voyage from Quebec to London 
is forty-five days, and the average voyage 
from London to Quebec fifty-five days. 
But, Sir, there are other difficulties. It 
has pleased Providence that the navigation 
of the St. Lawrence should be interrupted 
and made dangerous not only by shoals 
and rapids, but by fogs and snow storms. 
The result of this is that not only are from 
twenty to thirty days only required on an 
average as the voyage between New York 
and London, but the charge of insurance 
is in proportion to the risks; and while the 
insurance to New York averages from 40s. 
to 60s. per cent, the insurance from Mon- 
treal, even in the most favourable seasons, 
is never less than 41. per cent; thus the 
insurance rises as the season of autumn 
approaches: at portions of the year it rises 
from 6/. to 91. per cent; in the month of 
September no insurance is given, except 
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upon the most extortionate terms. But 
there are also other expenses that no le. 
gislation can remove; and they are these— 
that the tide rising and falling to a distanee 
of forty-five milesb eyond Quebec, renders 
it necessary for ships going to Montreal 
against the stream to go to the expense of 
employing steam tugs. I have a state. 
ment of the cost of pilotage. To pilots 
ship of 150 tons will cost 121., whilst to 
pilot the same ship up the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal and back again will cost 371. The 
cost of a steam tug from Quebec to Mon- 
treal is, for a ship of 400 tons, 70/., and to 
bring her back, 45/7. Well, with these dif- 
ferent charges and insurances it would 
make a sum total, which you cannot re- 
medy by Act of Parliament, equal to 10d, 
per barrel upon flour. Then setting that 
length of voyage—setting aside the differ. 
ence between the position at St. Law. 
rence and Montreal, and the fact that only 
two voyages can be made in the year, in- 
stead of three which can be made from 
every other place, how is it possible that 
by any legislation with the system of re- 
peal of the navigation laws—let it be as 
successful as is desired by the most san- 
guine of those who hope that the iron hand 
of competition will bring down everything 
to the lowest point —how is it possible that 
you can place the cost of freight to Mon- 
treal upon an equal footing: with that of 
New York? And yet you have the Secre- 
tary of State and the Governor General of 
Canada encouraging the colonies to believe 
that these ends are to be attained by the 
repeal of the navigation laws—encouraging 
them only to be disappointed. If you 
should succeed in carrying your repeal of 
the navigation laws, after a short interval 
they will come to you and say that your 
promised boon, which was to put the pro- 
duce of Western Canada upon an equal 
footing with the produce of the United 
States, has proved entirely worthless; and, 
then, Sir, they will say, as they tell you in 
those communications, that the commer- 
cial union between the Canadas and the 
United States must be drawn closer, and 
that the next result will be, that they will 
east off their connexion with the mother 
country. But, Sir, let me ask leave to 
warn these colonies, that if any people are 
to suffer by a repeal of the navigation laws, 
none that I know will suffer more than 
these very colonies. I hold in my hand 4 
statement of the number of persons en- 
gaged in the timber trade of Quebec. 
There are forty-five firms possessing 1,504 
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ships. This statement shows that twenty- 
one of these firms are bankrupt, and nine- 
teen others are about to stop payment. 
Why, Sir, one of the most successful trades 
in Northern Canada has been shipbuilding. 
Foreigners, under the new system, will at 
once avail themselves of that wealthy 
branch of Canadian trade. Well, Sir, 
but what do the Canadians say? They 
tell you that as long as the fostering po- 
licy of this country was maintained towards 


the colony of Canada, they had no reason | 


to complain of the navigation laws; for that 
fostering policy, which admitted the flour 
of Canada upon favoured terms into this 
country, more than fully compensated for 
any disadvantages she might be supposed 
to be under from the monopoly, if it be 
monopoly, arising from the navigation laws. 
But, Sir, the object of my Motion is to se- 
cure that no Governor General—if it be 
the object of the Governor General, which 
I cannot help doubting—that no Governor 
General, and no Minister connected with 
the Colonial or any other office under the 
Crown, shall presume to present to this 
House partial extracts of any correspon- 
dence, or shall presume to lay before this 
House information connected with his de- 
partment intended for the purpose, and 
calculated not to tell the whole truth, and 
not cast light upon the subject in question 
which it may be in the power of his depart- 
ment to throw upon it. And my object is 
tolearn how it comes about that the Earl of 
Elgin and Kincardine is treading the steps 
so condemned by the public at large, name- 
ly, that adopted by the Colonial Office, of 
laying before Parliament only so much in- 
formation as favours its own particular 
views of the subject. The noble Lord 
concluded by proposing his Motion. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think it necessary or convenient, 
at this time, to enter into a discussion 
whether the repeal of the navigation laws 
would or would not be useful to Canada, or 
whether it would answer the objects which 
the Montreal Board of Trade have in view. 
I think that such a discussion will far bet- 
ter take place when any measure with re- 
gard to the navigation laws is proposed. 
The only question, as I understand the 
noble Lord on this occasion, is for an ad- 
dress for what has been omitted in the 
correspondence now before the House. 
The objection to the noble Lord’s Motion 
is simply this, that his Motion appears to 
convey an incorrect notion of the facts of 
the case. Any person reading this address 
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‘for what had not been laid before the 
House, would suppose that Lord Elgin had 
been to blame in not sending the corre- 
spondence which had taken place between 
the Provincial Secretary of Canada and 
the Secretary of the Montreal Board of 
Trade; and that he ought to be repri- 
manded for that neglect, and ordered to 
send the correspondence forthwith. Now, 
the fact is, that on the 31st of May, Lord 
| Elgin writes a despatch to my noble Friend 
Lord Grey, in which he informs him that 
| a correspondence has taken place, and that 
there are memorials to both Houses of 
| Parliament, which he sends for the con- 
| sideration of my noble Friend. This cor- 
respondence consists, besides the memo- 
rial, of a letter of the President of the 
Montreal Board of Trade, in answer to the 
Provincial Secretary. In answer, the Pro- 
vincial Secretary reproves the President of 
the Montreal Board of Trade for the par- 
ticular expression in the original letter, in 
which he said that unless the navigation of 
the St. Lawrence was to be made free to the 
United States, the inevitable result would 
be the dissolving of the ties which connect 
the latter with the mother country. Now, 
it appears that after this reply was written, 
there was another answer from the Secre- 
tary of the Montreal Board of Trade, de- 
fending the expression which had been 
originally used. Lord Elgin wrote on the 
31st. Whether it was that he had not 
received that reply at the same time when 
the despatch was sent, or whether he con- 
sidered it to be of no great importance, I 
am sure I know not; but I know I consider 
that the matter is of very little importance, 
He would not oppose the Motion if the 
terms were so altered as not to imply any 
blame upon Lord Elgin. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: In asking leave 
to withdraw my Motion, I may perhaps be 
allowed to correct a mistake into which the 
noble Lord has fallen. There is one de- 
spatch from Lord Elgin, dated the 15th of 
June. The omission of which I complain 
is in a paper dated the 8th of June, and 
was published in the newspapers on the 
13th of June, and it arrived simultaneously 
with that dated the 15th of June. So far 
as to the noble Lord’s dates. The noble 
Lord is also under a mistake in stating 
that the communication from the Secretary 
of the Montreal Board of Trade was writ- 
ten by that person ex mere motu, and con- 
tained merely the expression of his own 
opinion. Such is not the case. The Se- 
cretary wrote by direction of the Montreal 
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Board of Trade, which is quite a different | dicious, and calculated to increase the ex- 
thing, and that board ordered this commu- | penditure. He would wish to know some. 
nication to the Earl of Elgin after eleven | thing about the rate of remuneration to be 
days’ consideration. paid to the architect. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he should not Mr. H. DRUMMOND begged to call 
object to the Motion being withdrawn ex- | attention to the Victoria Tower. It would 
cept that they would have another Motion | not be safe to carry up that tower more 
made on the Amendment that the House | than thirty feet a year. But, in reference 
go into a Committee of Supply. He must, | to the New Houses, the Select Committee 
therefore, request that the Motion be ne- | had required two impossible things to be 
gatived. done. In the first case they required that 

Amendmeut negatived. all the apartments should be fire-proof, 
and that they must be insulated. In the 

SUPPLY —THE NEW HOUSES OF next place, they were to be ventilated; 
PARLIAMENT. but this they could not be if they were in- 

House in Committee of Supply. sulated. It was, however, important that 

The first grant proposed was 30,000J. | they should refuse to advance a farthing 
for defraying the necessary expenses of| until a board had been appointed who 
the New Houses of Parliament from the|should be responsible for the expendi- 
31st of March, 1848, to the 3lst of March, | ture. 

1849. Vote agreed to. 

Sir. H. WILLOUGHBY said, the Le-| Qn the question that the sum of 4,0501. 
gislature had already voted no less a sum | be granted for certain works and_build- 
than 945,000/., not including the grant of | ings in the Isle of Man, 
the present year. The whole sum, as re-| Mr, HUME objected, and the Commit- 
garded money paid or agreed to be paid, | tee divided :—Ayes 71; Noes 14: Major- 
up to the 31st of March, 1848, on these | ity 57. 
houses, amounted to 1,021,0101. The} Li hn 
whole sum which had actually been granted | - - - -” . wong 
by the Legislature was 945,000I., leaving | Brown, W. cenway, “at. 

a balance agreed to be paid of 76,010. ave J. R on - 
pa i, ‘ : en, R. 1ompson, Col, 
The question he wished to put to the Com- | Dick, Q. Thompscn, G. 
mittee was whether the sum which they | Ewart, W. Thornely, T. 
were now called upon to vote was sufficient | Greene, J. 
to defray the expenses, including this bal- | nae | R. ; TELLERS. 
r S untz, G. F. Hume, J. 
ance. From what had been done, and from Sonten -. Bowring, Dr. 
what was to be done, and judging from the ‘ : 
amount expended, he was of opinion that} Vote agreed to. 
those new Houses of Parliament would cost On the question that a sum of 23,1671. 
the country at least 2,000,0000. be granted for repairing Public Buildings, 

Viscount MORPETH said, it was true | &e., in Ireland. 
that 945,000/. had been already voted.| Dr. BOWRING wished to call the at- 
Besides this 50,0007. more had been issued | tention of the House to this vote, to which 
this year on the understanding that votes | he strongly objected, as he considered that 
would be taken in account. Very nearly | if there was any department which required 
the sum of 1,000,0007. had been already | special control, it was the department of 
expended on the undertaking. It was | publie works in Ireland, 








also true that 1,021,010. had been paid! Mr, GOULBURN could assure the hon. 
or agreed to be paid. If the Commit-| Gentleman that as strict a control was ex- 
tee agreed to the sum now asked for, it | ercised over the expenditure of the Lord 
would make in the whole 120,0000. during | Lieutenant as over that of any public de- 
the present year, of which sum there would | partment of this country. He noticed an 
be spent 50,0002. between the present time | item in this vote of 9001. for a Roman Ca- 
and the 31st of March, 1849. 20,000I. | tholie chapel, proposed to be built for the 
had been contracted for, 50,0000. had been | Royal Hibernian Military School; and he 
spent, and 50,0007. more, as he had al- | feared that if this design were carried out, 
ready said, remained to be laid out on the | it would lead to much dissension. 
building. | The Committee divided on the question 
Mr. OSBORNE thought the course pur-| that the sum be 22,2671. :—Ayes 12; 
sued by the Government was unwise, inju- | Noes 103: Majority 91. 
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List of the Aves. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
Lushington, C. 
Waddington, D. 


Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bright, J. 

Broadley, H. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Dick, Q. 

Duncan, G. 

Hamilton, G. A. 


Original question again put, 

Mr. SPOONER objected to the item of 
2,6851. for the repair and maintenance of | 
Maynooth College, on the ground that the | 
repairs of that college had been provided | 
for by the grant of 30,0001. from the Con- | 
solidated Fund given by the Maynooth Act. | 
He moved that the sum of 2,6851. be) 
struck out of the estimate. | 

The Committee divided on the question | 
that the sum be 20,4817. 19s. 3d. :—Ayes 
38; Noes 109: Majority 71. 


List of the Aves. 


Henley, J. W. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Jolliffe, Sir W. G. H. 
Kershaw, J. 
Law, hon. C. E. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Miles, W. 
Morgan, O. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Pearson, C. 
Salwey, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Turner, G. J. 
Urquhart, D. 
Waddington, D. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Willcox, B. M. 


TELLERS. 
Spooner, R. 
Napier, E. 





Adair, H. E. 
Archdall, Capt. 
Arkwright, G. 
Bankes, G. 
Bright, J. 
Broadley, I. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Christy, S. 

Dick, Q. 

Disraeli, B. 
Drummond, H. 


Fuller, A. E. 
Goddard, A. L. 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Harris, hon. Capt. 


List of the Noxs. 


Cobden, R. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E, 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 

Duncan, Visct. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Fagan, W. 

Forster, M. 
Fortescue, C. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Glyn, G. C, 

Godson, R. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hawes, B, 


TELLERS. 
Spooner, R. 
Napier, J. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Armstrong, Sir A. 

Armstrong, R, B. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Baillie, H. J. 

Barkly, H. 

Barnard, E. G. 

Bellew, R. M. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 

Blackall, S. W. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Callaghan, D. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 

Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
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Houses of Parliament. 


Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Russell, F. C. H. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Scully, F. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Simeon, J. 

Smith, rt. hon. R. V. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Townshend, Capt. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt.hon. Sir J, 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, P. H. 
Howard, Sir R. 
Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C 

Locke, J. 

Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Melgund, Visct. 
Milner, W. M. E. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O'Brien, Sir L. 
O’Brien, T. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, S. C. H. 
Osborne, R. 

Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Power, Dr. 

Pusey, P. 

Reynolds, J. Tufnell, I. 
Ricardo, O. Hill, Lord M. 


Original question agreed to. 

On the question that 42,7001. be granted 
for salaries and expenses in the department 
of the Treasury, 

Mr. OSBORNE did not know that there 
was much use in Junior Lords of the Trea- 
sury. The Committee recommended that 
they should be reduced to three. But he 
rose to make an inquiry respecting the 
Assistant Secretary; it was understood 
that 2,500. had been given to Sir C. 
Trevelyan for his exertions during the 
Irish famine, in addition to his salary. 
Out of what fund was this grant taken ? 
No public money ought to be given to a 
public officer without the sanction of the 
House being asked. 

The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER could assure the hon. Member that 
the Lords of the Treasury were of the 
very greatest use in conducting the busi- 
ness of the Treasury. However, the noble 
Lord the Member for Calne (the Earl of 
Shelburne) having resigned, it had been 
determined, in compliance with the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, not to fill up 
the vacancy, With regard to Sir C. Tre- 
velyan, the case was an exceptional one; 
but his services on the extraordinary emer- 
gency alluded to were so very great that 
it had been thought right to make a Trea- 
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sury minute awarding him 2,5001. The 
item would be found in the account of 
‘civil contingencies” laid before the 
House. 

Mr. DISRAELIT, while readily acknow- 
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ledging the great services rendered by this | 


Gentleman, could not forget that the Or- 
der of the Bath had been conferred upon 
him—a reward bestowed as for services 
which could not be paid for by a pecuniary 
grant. The vote of 2,500l. was surely 
conceived in rather bad taste; and a preux 
chevalier, like Sir C. Trevelyan, bearing 
his blushing honours, might well be sup- 
posed to recoil from receiving an extra 
year’s salary. 

Mr. SPOONER considered that the 
Government had no right to reward any 
public servant, however great and merito- 
rious his services might be, without coming 
to the House of Commons and stating his 
services, and letting the reward come from 
the House and not from the Minister him- 
self. It was a dangerous principle. 

Mr. BRIGHT asked from what fund 
the money was paid? Was it from the 
fund voted for the relief of Irish distress ? 
If it was, it might be a necessary salary 
for distributing that relief. He also wished 
to have an explanation with regard to the 
sum of 8,6501., which was distributed 
among the officers and crews employed in 
the service of Ireland during the period of 
distress. 

The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER had stated before that the former 
sum was paid out of the civil contingen- 
cies, and that the other was contained in 
the estimates then before the House. 

Mr. GLADSTONE condemned the 
conduct of the Government in this mat- 
ter. It was their duty to have sub- 
mitted a vote to the House; not to have 
taken on themselves to reward a public 
servant. If there was one rule connected 
with the public service which more than 
another ought to be scrupulously observed, 
it was this, that the salary of a public offi- 
cer, more especially if he were of high 
rank, ought to cover all the services which 
he might be called upon to render. Any 
departure from that rule must be danger- 
ous. The particular payment to Sir C. 
Trevelyan was not even mentioned in the 
estimates before the Committee. All that 
the estimates stated was, that 4,045]. were 
required on account of services performed 
in connexion with the distress in Scotland 
and Ireland. Who could suppose that a 
single charge to the amount of 2,5001. 
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| was included in what appeared to be an 
| aggregate of small items? If it had not 
been for the hon. Member for Middlesex, 
the House would have known nothing of 
the matter. 

| Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the sub- 
| ject had been referred to in the report of 
| the Committee which sat on the civil con- 
| tingencies; and therefore the House was 
| not indebted exclusively to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Middlesex for the notice of it. 
The Government thought that the ser- 
vices of Sir C. Trevelyan were deserving 
of reward; and the question was, whether 
they should bestow the reward during the 
recess, or wait until Parliament met, and 
then propose it. They decided on the for- 
mer course. 

Mr. GOULBURN begged to say, that 
he had laboured with Sir C. Trevelyan 
for many years, and was deeply im- 
pressed with the value of his services; 
and he had ‘no doubt that, whether he 
| had applied his talents to the ordinary 
| business of the Treasury or to the extra- 
ordinary business of the famine of Ireland, 
he had done so in a manner to entitle him 
to the cordial approbation both of Govern- 
ment and of Parliament; and if he (Mr. 
Goulburn) said anything as to the mode in 
which the remuneration had heen granted 
to him, it was not for the purpose of dis- 
paraging Sir C. Trevelyan’s services or 
doing him dishonour, but from a feeling 
that the honour due to him had not been 
properly paid. According to all precedent 
the House of Commons ought to have 
fixed the amount of Sir C. Trevelyan’s 
remuneration; and the House had just 
reason to complain that they had not been 
asked to do so. With respect to the other 
question, of the abolition of one Lord of 
the Treasury, he begged to say, that he 
entertained an opinion entirely at variance 
with that expressed by the Committee. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that however 
Sir C. Trevelyan might have employed his 
intelligence, the Ministers of the Crown 
were responsible for his acts. The Public 
Works Act was adopted after several meet- 
ings of the Cabinet with Lord Besborough; 
and whatever errors might have been com- 
mitted, the Government were to blame for 
them. Sir C. Trevelyan stated in his 
evidence that he worked three hours be- 
fore breakfast; that he then went to the 
Treasury, where he worked all day; and 
that the pressure upon him was such, that 
he wondered that he had been able to get 
through it alive. If the Government had 
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done wrong in including the vote in the 
civil contingencies, he hoped that their 
error would not be visited upon one of the 
most intelligent and laborious officers that 
he had ever known. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, he must really 
recall the attention of the House to the 
question before it, with which he would not 
consent to mix up the policy of the Govern- 
ment in Ireland. The question was, whe- 
ther a certain sum of money should have 
been given to this officer, from any fund 
whatever, without the consent of Parlia- 
ment? He thought that the whole trans- 


action was illegal. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. 
again. 

House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


Committee to sit 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Briis.—1* Steam Navigation; As- 
sessionable Manors Commissioners (Duchies of Cornwall 
and Lancaster), 

Reported.—Constabulary Force (Ireland); Parliamentary 
Electors; Turnpike Roads (Ireland); Proclamations on 
Fines (Court of Common Pleas); Churches. 

3 and passed:—Unlawful Oaths Acts (Ireland) (Continu- 
ance and Amendment); Militia Ballots Suspension. 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From King’s Sutton, and several 
other Places, against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sundays.—From Halfmorton, North Uist, and several 
other Places, for Facilitating the Attainment of Sites for 
Churches (Seotland).—From the Parishes of St. Maryle- 
bone, and St. Luke, for the Prevention of Sunday 
Trading.—From Parish Schoolmasters within the Pres- 
bytery of Cupar, for the Improvement of Parish Schools 
of Scotland, 


PUBLIC HEALTH BILL. 

Lorp CAMPBELL moved the consider- 
ation of the Commons’ Amendments to the 
Lords’ Amendments to the Public Health 
Bill, and after stating the amendments 
made by the Commons to their Lordships’ 
amendments, the noble Lord said that it 
was for their Lordships to choose whether 
they would waive their amendments, or 
throw out this Bill. There was no alter- 
native ; it was hopeless to insist on their 
Lordships’ amendments. He trusted that 
their Lordships would show an example of 
moderation and forbearance; and, for the 
sake of the safety of the Bill, that they 
would agree to what the Commons had 
proposed, and would be satisfied with the 
amendments which they had accepted, 
waiving those which they had rejected. 

The Eart of ELLENBOROUGH said, 
that after what had taken place in this 
House, their Lordships had a right to ex- 
pect that their amendments would have re- 
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ceived the support of a united Government 
in the other House. He supported the 
propriety of the amendments, which, he 
said, had been adopted with the best in- 
tentions. He objected to the amendments 
of the Commons, as they might lead to 
jobbing in the local boards. He deeply 
regretted what had passed as to this Bill; 
but at the same time he would not, on his 
part, even if he had the hope of inducing 
their Lordships to agree with him in re- 
jecting any of these amendments, give the 
House of Commons an excuse for rejecting 
this Bill. The Bill was not what it ought 
to be; it was not what he trusted it would 
be, but it was still a great public good, and 
they should not have, through him, the 
excuse of depriving the public of it. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE 
agreed that it was necessary to waive their 
Lordships’ amendments, at the same time 
regretting that the Commons had not ac- 
ceeded to them. He and his noble and 
learned Friend had entertained a strong 
hope that the House of Commons would 
have waived, as regarded this Bill, that 
portion of their privileges which, although 
sacred in many constitutional respects, 
were impediments in matters of this kind. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, of all the 
clauses in the Bill he considered that re- 
lating to the consumption of smoke to have 
undergone the greatest care; and he very 
much regretted its rejection by the Com- 
mons. ‘The clause had been introduced 
by the Committee upstairs, with the full 
sanction of Her Majesty’s Government; he 
therefore thought the Government were to 
blame for having allowed it to be struck 
out by the Commons. The reason assigned 
for its rejection was the reverse of the fact, 
namely, that it was the subject of separate 
legislation. Every attempt to make it so 
had failed; while, on the contrary, as a 
subject in connexion with other measures 
it had always succeeded. In Liverpool, 
Manchester, Leeds, and Derby, the enact- 
ment had been applied; why, therefore, it 
should be excluded from the provisions of 
this Bill he could not understand. It was 
essentially a poor man’s question, for the 
weavers of this town were obliged to work 
from morning till night with every window 
of their small rooms closed, because the 
smoke which came from the neighbouring 
factories injured their work. The parties 
who were against the abolition of this nuis- 
ance were the great chimney owners. 
They were a small class, but a very im- 
portant one. If, however, the Goyern- 
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ment gave way to that influence, there 
would be no chance of any measure on this 
subject being earried. He hoped the Go- 
vernment would assent to the reintroduc- 
tion of the clause. 

Lorp PORTMAN regretted as much as 
his noble Friend, that these clauses had 
been rejected by the Commons. He thought, 
however, that it would be unwise to risk 
such a Bill, by pressing this clause at such | 
a late period of the Session. He trusted | 
that at an early period of the next Session | 
a Bill would be introduced to remedy this | 
evil, and which he hoped would prove suc- 
cessful. 

The Dvuxe of ARGYLL entirely con- 
curred in the feelings of regret which had | 
been expressed, that the Commons had re- | 
jected the amendments introduced by their | 
Lordships. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL in reply, said, that 


he could assure the House that the Go- 


vernment had used every exertion to carry | 


these amendments; but they had been un- 


successful, in consequence of the irregular | 


It | 


combination of parties against them. 


was not until the Government saw that | 
there was no chance of success that they | 
were induced to abandon all hope of carry- 


ing these amendments. He trusted, how- 
ever, that they would be carried into effect 
at some future period. He was glad to 
find the unanimity which prevailed as to 
the course to be pursued by their Lord- 
ships; and he trusted that the noble Lord 
(Lord Redesdale) would not persist in his 
proposal, but take the judicious advice of 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Ellenborough). 
This Bill was not now so perfect or bene- 
ficial as it might be, still it contained many 
most beneficial enactments. 

The Eart of DESART expressed a hope 
that some arrangement would take place 
so as to put the privileges of both Houses 
on a better footing than they now were, as 
many of them were productive of great in- 
convenience. 

Commons’ Amendments agreed to. 

Lords Amendments disagreed to by the 
Commons not insisted on. 

House adjourned. 


—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 15, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic BiLts.—2° Controverted Elections ; 
Local Acts; Commons Inclosure (No. 2). 

Reported.— Militia Pay; Out VPensi $5 
Debt and Audit; Sheep, &c., Importation Prohibition. 

5° and passed :—Steam Navigation. 

PgTiITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. George Hamilton, from 
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the Protestant Inhabitants of the United Parishes of 
Omey and Ballindoon, in the County of Galway, for 
Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the Church 
Education Society (Ireland).—From the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Elphin, Ireland, for an Alteration of the 
Poor Law (Ireland). 


PAROCHIAL DEBT AND AUDIT BILL, 


On the Motion for bringing up the Re- 
ort, 

Mr. C. BULLER stated, that the ob- 
| ject of this Bill had been much misunder- 
'stood. It did not increase the power of 
‘the Poor Law Commission, or aggravate 
| the severity of the present law. On the 
| contrary, it limited the one, and decreased 
the other. Its object was, in fact, to au- 
| thorise certain payments of the boards of 
guardians not allowed by the strict letter 
of the existing poor-law. The present 
| system of auditing had had the effect of 
| making the law unduly stringent upon this 
‘head. The fourth clause was the most 
important one in the Bill, giving, as it did, 
power to the Commissioners to hear and 
| decide on appeals with reference to allow- 
ances and disallowances, and to decide 
upon the merits of each individual case, 
He had received from all parts of the county 
general expressions of satisfaction at the 
| provisions of the Bill, and the prospect 
| they held out of mitigating many of the 
| severities complained of under the present 
law. 

Report received. 

House adjourned at Five o’clock, there 
being only thirty Members present. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 16, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Brit ts.—1° Unlawful Oaths (Ireland) ; 
Chancery Proceedings Regulation. 

2° Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

Reported.—Sheep, &c. Contagious Diseases Prevention. 

3° and passed:—Militia Pay; Out Pensioners; Sheep, 
&c., Importation Prohibition ; Tithe Rent Charge, &c. 
(Ireland) (No. 2). 

PrTiTIoONS PreseNTED. By Sir R. H. Inglis, from the 
Town of Youghal, and its Vicinity, for declaring the 
Agitation for Repeal of the Union with Ireland to be 
High Treason.—By Lord Alfred Hervey, from Inhabi- 
tants of Brighton, for Adoption of Vote by Ballot.— 
By Sir R. H. Inglis, from the Village of Wolvey, War- 
wickshire, for Discouragement of Idolatry in India.— 
By Mr. Octavius Duncombe, from the Township of 
Hawes, Yorkshire, for a Better Observance of the Lord’s 
Day.—By Mr. Pole Carew, from several Persons con- 
nected with the Mines in Cornwall, against the Copper 
and Lead Duties Bill.—By Mr. Cobden, from the Inhabi- 
tants of Henley-upon-Thames, Oxford, in favour of a Re- 
vision of Taxation.—By Mr. Spooner, from the Trustees 
of the Rugby Charity, for Exemption from the Charitable 
Trust Regulations Bill.—By Dr. Bowring, from Inhabi- 
tants of Heywood, Lancashire, in favour of Secular Edu- 
cation.—By Mr. Cardwell, from the Proprietors of Bed- 
ford New Mills, in the Parish of Leigh, Lancashire, for 
an Alteration of the Factories Act.—By Mr. Christy, 
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from Alexander Isbister, for Inquiry into the Conduct of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company.—By Mr. Cobden, from 
Robert MacTaggart, late Schoolmaster under the Poor 
Law Board at Norwood Pauper Industrial School, for 
Inquiry respecting his Case.—By Sir W. Somerville, from 
John Classon, of the City of Dublin, for Licensing the 
Omnibus Carriages of that City.—By Mr. Hume, from 
Frederick William Campin, of 210, Strand, for Alteration 
of the Law respecting Patents.—By Mr. G. Hamilton, 
from the Clergy of the Diocese of Elphin, Ireland, for 
an Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland).—By Mr. Octa- 
vious Duncombe, from the Board of Guardians of the 
Helmsley Union, Yorkshire, for an Alteration of the 
Poor Law Union Charges Bill.—By Mr. William Lock- 
hart, from the Presbytery of Hamilton, Lanarkshire, 
against the Registering Births, &c. (Scotland) Bill. 


IMPORTATION PROHIBI- 
TION BILL. 


On the Motion for the Third Reading of 
this Bill, 

Lorn GEORGE BENTINCK could 
not but take occasion to offer his thanks 
to Her Majesty’s Government; indeed, it 
would be the height of ingratitude on his 
part did he not, in the name of the farmers 
of England, render to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, the President of the Board of 
Trade, his and their thanks for—and con- 
gratulations on the courage with which he 
had come forward to take this—the first 
retrogressive step—this, the first step to- 
wards the repeal of their free-trade mea- 
sures. The House would not forget that 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, the source whence the right 
hon. Gentleman and the noble Lord oppo- 
site derived their commercial policy, had at 
a time when mutton was 7d. per pound, 
thought it right to admit duty free the 
sheep of Germany as a benefit and a boon 
to the poor people of this country. But 
what had been the consequence? Only 
100,000 or 120,000 sheep had been im- 
ported in the course of two years—in fact, 
about two days’ supply for Smithfield 
market, and now in the second year of 
free trade, they found Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters obliged to come forward with a mea- 
sure prohibiting the importation of the 
agricultural produce of foreign countries. 
And why? Because the great boon of 
free trade had been the means of importing 
into this country a foul, fatal, and con- 
tagious disease, which, as they were told 
on the high authority of the hon. Member 
for Westbury, had ravaged the flocks of 
Germany for many years, and which, ac- 
cording to the authority of the inspector of 
sheep at Norwich, was unknown in Eng- 
land until September last—a disease so 
fatal in its consequences that the inspector 
In question stated that in no instance less 
than 25 per cent, and in many cases up- 
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wards of 80 per cent, of the sheep at- 
tacked were destroyed—a disease by which 
one farmer lost eight score of sheep in 
four days, and the Marquess of Salisbury 
no less than 1,800—a disease so fatal 
that he could not, he repeated, but be 
deeply grateful to the right hon. Gentle- 
man for stepping forward to put a stop, if 
possible, to its ravages. The scientific 
name of the disorder in question, was, he 
understood, the variolum ovina; but it had 
acquired a more popular, though less clas- 
sic denomination—as, instead of being li- 
terally translated ‘* sheep’s small pox,” 
it was known by the last monosyllable of 
the phrase, to which, however, had been 
appended by the grateful farmers, in order 
to insure the appellation being duly dis- 
tinctive, the name of the right hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Tamworth. Well, so 
extremely virulent was this disorder—he 
need not give it its popular agricultural 
name—that, after it had broken out 
amongst a flock, the hurdles within which 
they had been bent, would communicate 
the contagion for weeks or months to any 
healthy sheep which might come in con- 
tact with them. Ile had now, then, to 
thank the right hon. Gentleman for this 
first step towards the repeal of his free- 
trade measures, and he hoped it would not 
be the last which he would bring forward 
in order to render nugatory those free- 
trade acts which had been productive of so 
much alarm and so much mischief. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE acknowledged 
that a compliment proceeding from the 
noble Lord was so rare that it certainly 
came upon his ears with a pleasing sound ; 
and if in this instance he could honestly ac- 
cept it, he would be happy todo so. Buthe 
did not think that the noble Lord was jus- 
tified in saying that he had shown any cou- 
rage in departing from the principles of free 
trade when he introduced this Bill—not 
the most ardent free-trader would contend 
that free trade implied the admission of 
diseased stock, or of articles, whether 
living or dead, which would be likely to 
spread contagion or generate disease. He 
would take the opportunity of saying that 
he had recently received from our consuls 
abroad valuable statistical information on - 
this subject, to which he wished the at- 
tention of the agricultural public to be di- 
rected. The general impression among 
our consuls was, that the only real way of 
checking the progress of the disease was 
by inoculation. Every other way was in- 
effectual ; but inoculation was found to re- 
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duce the rate of mortality to a very small 
amount. There was a prejudice among 
veterinary surgeons against inoculation, 
he believed; but in foreign countries, 
where they had the benefit—if it could be 
called a benefit—of experience, the uni- 
versal conclusion was, that inoculation was 
the only real preventive against the spread 
of the contagion. 
Bill read a third time and passed. 


SUPPLY—INTERVENTION IN ITALY. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

On the question that 57,500/. be granted 
to complete the amount required for the 
salaries and expenses of the Foreign De- 
partment, being proposed, 

Mr. DISRAELI said: Whatever may 
be the justice of some complaints we have 
heard from Her Majesty’s Ministers as to 


the time of this House being occupied by | 
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too much discussion—complaints, by the | 


by, which I cannot admit to be valid— 
there is certainly one Member of the Go- 


vernment who, | think, has no right what- | 


ever to join in those complaints. I think 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, so far as his department is con- 


cerned, cannot for a moment pretend that | 


any criticisms on the policy which he has 
recommended, or of the transactions which 
have occurred abroad, have given rise, 
during this momentous and protracted 
Session, to any very frequent or prolonged 


discussions. Indeed, though this year 
has witnessed, throughout Europe, events 
more important than probably have oc- 
eurred within the recollection of the vast 
majority of this House, I cannot at this 
moment recall more than two occasions 
on which the attention of this House has 
been called to anything connected with 
our external relations. For one of those 
occasions I confess that I myself am re- 
sponsible; but in that instance I was 
warranted in calling the attention of the 
House of Commons to the circumstance 





that an ancient ally had claimed the fulfil- | 


ment of a guarantee from England; and the 
sympathy expressed by the House when I 
ventured to make those observations on 
the position of England and Denmark, at 
least showed that, however imperfect my 
advocacy of that subject may have been, 
it was not considered by the House in- 
trusive. There was another instance of 
a discussion on foreign topics; and I 
should be very much surprised if any 
Member of the Government can for a 
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then took place was an unnecessary one, 
It is in the recollection of every Gentleman 
that a very remarkable incident occurred 
at the capital of one of Her Majesty’s allies 
—that a Minister, who may be styled the 
virtual representative of the Queen of Eng- 
land, was expelled from that capital; and 
I do not think that the House of Commons, 
or our constituents, or Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters, can for a moment maintain that some 
observations on an event so remarkable, 
almost, I might say, unequalled, consti- 
tuted any surplusage of discussion in this 
House. In both those cases the discus- 
sions, so far as any allusions to the Govern- 
ment were concerned, were conducted in 
any other spirit than that of party acer- 
bity. Notwithstanding the important 
events which had occurred, and the fa- 
vourable opportunities offered to the Op- 
position, and which at another time and in 
another age, I doubt not, would have been 
readily seized, there have been only those 
two very legitimate occasions on which 
subjects connected with our external rela- 
tions have been brought before the House; 
and, certainly, in both those instances Her 
Majesty’s Ministers have no right to com- 
plain of the spirit in which those diseus- 
sions were conducted, or of the objects 
which they sought to attain. I now feel 
it my duty to call the attention of this 
Committee to another branch of our foreign 
relations, and one to which, from its vast 
importance and the consequences to their 
constituents that may ensue, I conceive it 
is incumbent on them to give their earnest 
consideration. The subject to which I 
wish to call the attention of the Committee 
is the state of Italian politics, and our re- 
lations at this moment with the Italian 
States. It had been my intention, on 
looking over the various items to be brought 
before us on these miscellaneous estimates, 
to have called the attention of the Commit- 
tee to the subject on the vote of money for 
one of the Ministers of the Crown, namely, 
the Lord Privy Seal. I had thought that 
that would have been a very appropriate 
occasion for introducing this interesting 
subject; because he is an individual who 
has figured in a very conspicuous manner 
in the transactions which have taken place 
in reference to Italy; and because it will 
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‘be totally impossible to place the circum- 


| 
| 


stances fairly before the consideration of 
the Committee without adverting to that 
nobleman. But on reflection it appeared 
to me that this would give to the observa- 


moment pretend that the discussion which | tions I wished to put before the Committee 
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and the counfry too personal and invidious 
acharacter. Her Majesty’s Government, 
of course, are responsible for all that the 
Lord Privy Seal did; and therefore it ap- 
peared to me that it would be a fairer oc- 
easion, on the vote of money for the main- 
tenance of the Foreign Office, to bring the 
question before the Committee. At the 
same time, it is impossible, however brief 
and condensed my observations on the 
subject may be, to forget the operations of 
the Lord Privy Seal in Italy. They com- 
menced before the occurrence of those im- 
portant events by which their interest has 
been in a great measure absorbed; but all 
the transactions in which he was concerned 
are intimately connected, and even involved 
with everything which has subsequently 
happened. Last August, the Lord Privy 
Seal went on a very peculiar and roving 
mission. He went, I believe, to teach 
polities in the country in which Machia- 
velli was born. It seemed to be thought 
that the princes of Italy were so ignorant 
of their own affairs that they required coun- 
sel, and that, in fact, it was necessary to 
take a position with respect to these Sove- 
reigns different from that which we adopt- 
ed in our communications with other poten- 
tates. We had several Ministers Plenipo- 
tentiary, and other diplomatic agents of a 
subordinate rank in Italy; but it was 
thought necessary to communicate with 
the Sovereigns of Italy by no less a person- 
age than a Member of the Cabinet—one 
who would not wait for instructions in 
order to meet cases of emergency, but who 
was, in a certain sense and degree, a por- 
tion of that original inspiration which is to 
guide the conduct of the Foreign Depart- 
ment; familiar with the whole scope and 
scheme of Her Majesty’s Ministers in re- 
spect to these delicate and difficult affairs; 
and who, therefore, with a large discretion 
—I might almost say with an illimitable 
diseretion—might prevent the occurrence 
of many menacing circumstances in that 
country, and lay the foundation for a state 
of great and acknowledged prosperity in 
the Italian Peninsula. It is a curious 
thing to put before the Committee in the 
briefest way the principal objects of this 
important and peculiar mission, and then 
to place before the Committee its re- 
sults. Lord Minto had very important 
objects to achieve in the north of Italy. 
There was a great uneasiness in Italy, 
and a great apprehension on the part of 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, that Austria, for 
example, actuated by unnecessary fear, 
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| would invade the dominions of the King of 
Sardinia. The first object, then, of Lord 
Minto was to induce the Austrians not to 
invade the Sardinians; and, so far as that 
object is concerned, the result has been 
that Lord Minto was perfectly successful; 
and all that happened was, that instead of 
Austria invading Sardinia, Sardinia in- 
| vaded Austria. Crossing the Apennines, 
Lord Minto found himself in the centre 
,of Italy, and engaged in a delicate 
;and peculiar negotiation with a poten- 
tate whom, in deference to my hon. 
| Friend near me (Mr. Spooner), I will not 
particularly designate. This was under- 
|taking a considerable achievement; for, 
‘really, to solve the difficulty that had per- 
plexed the Cabinets of England from the 
days of Queen Elizabeth to those of Queen 
Victoria, and to settle the question how to 
communicate diplomatically with his Holi- 
ness the Pope, was an object worthy of the 
mission even of a Cabinet Minister, and 
| the solution of the question must have pre- 
sented very great claims to the applause 
and confidence of his Colleagues. And 
Lord Minto appears to have succeeded in 
his object; for at the commencement of the 
Session no less a personage than the Lord 
President of the Council, with breathless 
| haste, informed the House of Lords that 
ihe must immediately introduce a Bill to 
establish diplomatic relations between the 
Court of St. James’s and his Holiness the 
Pope. I believe that the usual forms of 
the House of Lords were not observed on 
that occasion. I believe that the Bill was 
absolutely brought in without notice, and 
the usual lapse of time between the first 
| and second readings was waived in Febru- 
}ary on account of the urgency and exi- 
| gency of the case. What has been the re- 
sult? The Bill did not pursue its course 
with the rapidity which at first was pre- 
tended to be absolutely necessary; and for 
this reason—that at the very moment 
when, under the successful management 
of the Lord Privy Seal, England had re- 
solved to revive diplomatic relations with 
the Pope, it seems that the Pope, as a 
temporal prince, had ceased to exist. I 
suppose that by some of the last bulletins 
there is a chance of his Holiness yet ex- 
ercising some doubtful authority; since, at 
the end of the Session, this Bill, brought 
in with breathless haste, has now, when 
August is far advanced, apparently stole 
again into a little legislative life, and there 
is a possibility of its being reintroduced 
to our notice. Observe, then, that Lord 
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Minto was eminently successful in the 
north of Italy in preventing the invasion 
of Sardinia by Austria, inasmuch as Aus- 
tria was invaded by Sardinia; and was 
also successful in the centre of Italy in es- 
tablishing diplomatic relations with a po- 
tentate who has no longer any diplomacy 
at his command. There is another portion 
of Italy, in the extreme south, in which 
the labours of this eminent diplomatist 
were also employed; and this was in the 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. It has been 
said on high authority that Lord Minto 
was invited by the King of the Two Sici- 
lies to favour him by his counsel, and to 
interfere in the management of his king- 
dom. It is very possible. The Lord 
Privy Seal, like many other eminent per- 
formers, was “starring it’’ throughout 
the Italian States, ard, having been so 
successful in his previous engagements at 
Milan and Rome, there came an invitation 
to him that he should also exhibit at 
Naples; and the result of the noble Lord’s 
performances in the south of Italy was no 
less successful than in the north and 
centre of that country. Called in by the 
King of the Two Sicilies to remove some 
misconceptions which existed between his 
two kingdoms, the noble Lord laboured 
hard to support the legislative union that 
subsisted between Naples and Sicily, and 
his labours resulted not only in the seve- 
rance of the legislative union, but also in 
the destruction of the political connexion. 
Far be it from me to offer any unnecessary 
criticisms on the defunct campaign of this 
eminent diplomatist. I only wish the 
House to understand that the present Go- 
vernment are not new hands in diplomatic 
interference in Italy; and that they cannot 
come forward and tell us that in conse- 
quence of the important events that have 
occurred they were obliged to undertake, 
on a sudden, and without that consideration 
generally demanded in such cases, inter- 
ference in that country. They had been 
trying their hand at it for a considerable 
time before the great revolutions occurred 
there. The result hitherto has been more 
interesting than successful. Now, I un- 
derstand, from the noble Lord at the head 
of the Foreign Department, that, not pro- 
fiting by what has occurred, the noble 
Lord is going again to open a second cam- 
paign in Italy—he is going to mediate in 
Italy in conjunction with another country; 
and I think that it is a very legitimate 
subject for inquiry, and I am but perform- 
ing my duty to my constituents and to 
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this House, if I take this opportunity of in- 
viting the Government to give us some in. 
formation as to their objects and their 
motives. The noble Lord opposite inform. 
ed us the other night—and we have since 
been informed by every organ of informa. 
tion—that England and France are going 
to mediate in respect to the affairs of 
Northern Italy. Now, I think I am but mak. 
ing a legitimate inquiry of the noble Lord 
if I ask him to inform the Committee— 
Ist. What is to be the principle of this 
mediation? 2nd. What is to be the nature 
of this mediation ? and, 3rdly, What is the 
end proposed tu be attained by this media- 
tion? These appear to be three inquiries 
which it is our duty to pursue, and to in- 
vite Her Majesty’s Ministers to respond to, 
First, with respect to the principle of this 
mediation, the principle may be of a poli- 
tical character. For instance, there may 
be a desire to prevent the effusion of blood 
occasioned by a very prolonged and hope- 
less contest; or a wish to put an end toa 
state of things injurious and inconvenient 
to the merchants of this country; the in- 
terests of commerce and the interests of 
humanity are generally inseparable; and 
these might prompt a Minister to interfere 
in a particular case. These are not cir- 
cumstances that would apply to the north 
of Italy; there is no effusion of blood to 
stop, and there are no commercial interests 
which require defence; and if the noble 
Lord is to mediate there between the Em- 
peror of Austria, for example, and the 
King of Sardinia, or between the Emperor 
of Austria and his own subjects, the noble 
Lord, mediating on a political principle, 
will have an easy task, for the cireum- 
stances are simple, the means are obvious, 
and the result very clear. The noble Lord 
will be guided by the doctrines of the law 
of nations and the stipulations of existing 
treaties. He will take down Vattel, and 
look to the Treaties of Paris and Vienna, 
and when he finds the Emperor of Austria 
in possession, and peaceable possession, 
of the dominions which those treaties se- 
cured to him, and the King of Sardinia 
also in possession of the dominions which 
those treaties secured to him—when he 
finds, as regards these two Powers, that 
there is no principle of public law which is 
at all in controversy, the noble Lord may 
shut his books, and his mediation will be 
a nullity. He will find that he has nothing 
to do; and he will be informed at the out- 
set that all is concluded in a manner satis- 
factory to Europe; and which would have 
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occurred if the noble Lord had never 
opened his mouth. But we can hardly 
conceive that a statesman so able and so 
experienced as the noble Lord should an- 
nounce to the Parliament} of this country 
that he is going to mediate in the affairs 
of the north of Italy, merely that himself 
may announce to us that he has done no- 
thing; and therefore I apprehend that the 
noble Lord, instead of mediating on a po- 
litical principle, is going to mediate on the 
dangerous principle with which he some- 
times plays, and which I on a former occa- 
sion took the liberty of calling a senti- 
mental principle. The sentimental prin- 
ciple in the management of foreign affairs 
in the present day is to develop the prin- 
ciple of nationality. The noble Lord is 
going, then, to mediate in the affairs of 
Italy on the sentimental principle of deve- 
loping nationality. Now, I beg the Com- 
mittee to remark into what inextricable 
difficulties and dangers any encouragement 
of such a course on the part of the noble 
Lord must lead this country; and this is 
one of the principal reasons which induces 
me to bring the state of Italian affairs 
under the notice of the House. If it be 
necessary, on the sentimental principle, 
that Lombardy should be in the possession 


of the Lombards, and that the presence of | 


an Austrian should not be tolerated there, 
on what ground ean you justify an ar- 
rangement by which the Austrians are to 
retain the whole of Venetia, a territory as 
extensive as Lombardy, and far more im- 
portant? If the noble Lord is the disciple 
and preacher of the principle of nationality, 
and if upon that principle he is going to 
advise the Emperor of Austria to relin- 
quish his dominions in Lombardy, on what 
ground can he refuse to develop the idea 
completely, and recommend his Imperial 
Majesty to relinquish his whole hold on 
the Venetian territory ? And how ean the 
noble Lord be the preacher of the senti- 
mental principle of nationality in Lom- 
bardy, when in the north of Europe he is— 
as he is bound to do—defending the in- 
terests of Holland and Denmark against 
invasion founded upon and justified by this 
very same principle of nationality? I 
want to know, also, how the noble Lord 
intends to act, as far as the sentimental 
principle is concerned, if he has an appli- 
cation for his mediation from a most pow- 
erful and interesting kingdom, which, four 
months ago, announced that it might pro- 
bably call for the mediation of England—I 
mean the kingdom of Hungary. There 
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are in that country four races—the Mag- 
yars, the Sclavonians, the Germans, and 
the Wallaks. Now, does the noble Lord 
intend that three of these races shall quit 
Hungary, and that the predominant power 
in that kingdom shall be secured to the 
fourth ? If this House does not take the 
earliest opportunity to discourage the senti- 
mental principle in settling the affairs of 
nations, I am convinced that we shall be 
involved in difficulties which it is impos- 
sible to contemplate; for I believe that 
such a policy, if it be fairly developed, 
will really resolve Europe into its original 
elements, and will not leave any social or 
political system in existence in the form 
which it now assumes. So far as to the 
principle upon which this mediation—of 
which we have heard so much, and which 
has been so ostentatiously announced to us 
—of England and France in the affairs of 
Northern Italy is to be conducted, I repeat, 
that I wish to learn from Her Majesty’s 
Ministers what is to be the principle of 
that mediation—whether it is to be a po- 
litical principle, founded upon the law of 
nations and the stipulations of treaties, or 
upon this modern, newfangled,  senti- 
mental principle of nationality, which will 
lead to inextricable confusion, and diffi- 
culty, and danger. Now, Sir, I come to 
‘the second point. I want to know what 
are the means by which this mediation is 
to be carried into effect. Is it to be an armed 
mediation ?— because, if it is an armed 
mediation, the Emperor of Austria being in 
possession of his States, and the King of 
Sardinia being in possession of his States, 
war, as I am informed, not being waged 
at this moment between these Sovereigns 
—the armed mediation of England and 
France in Northern Italy would be an inva- 
sion, and the mode by which we are going 
to secure peace is by commencing war. 
But if it is not be an armed mediation, 
is it to be a mediation only of good of- 
fiees? Then I leave it to the Com- 
mittee to decide what prospect we have 
of success, when we go to the Emperor 
of Austria, and as friends — merely as 
friends — recommend him to relinquish 
the dominions he has gained by great 
sacrifices, by the display of great valour on 
the part of his troops, and which he has 
held for three centuries, perhaps never with 
a firmer grasp than at this moment. As 
regards the means of mediation, then, an 
armed interference is an invasion and a 
war; while an interference of good offices 
in an utter nullity. So much, then, as to 
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the principle of the mediation; and so much 
as to the means by which the mediation is 
to be carried into effect. And now I wish 
to ask Her Majesty’s Ministers what is the 
end they propose to attain by this media- 
tion? What do they mean to do with 
Lombardy when their ancient Ally, in de- 
ference to their kind offices, has relinquish- 
ed that part of his dominions? Do they 
mean to swell the territories of the King 
of Sardinia with the possession of that 
duchy? Is the return for that nocturnal 
attack which he made upon his neighbour 
to be the increase of his authority and 
power? When you remember the circum- 
stances of the case—when you remember 
that the King of Sardinia made war with- 
out declaring war against the Emperor of 
Austria—that he was at the very time in 
friendly and confidential communication 
with the Austrian Cabinet—that in conse- 
quence of conduct so unjustifiable, he has 
received most signal punishment and dis- 
comfiture—and that it is only from a defer- 
ence to the feeling of Europe on the part 
of Austria that he is allowed to remain in 
possession of his own capital—I do not 
think there is any Minister, even at Frank- 
fort, who would recommend a proposition 
so preposterous. Then, what will you do 
with Lombardy? Will you establish an 
independent and weak State in the north of 
Italy—a source of perpetual disquietude, 
contiguous to two powerful military neigh- 
bours, perpetually quarrelling, and perpetu- 
ally calling for foreign interference? In 
what form do you mean to establish, by 
this announced mediation, this free and 
independent State? It is, of course, to be 
a republic. You cannot have a King of 
Lombardy. Is it for the interest of Eng- 
land or of Europe that you should diplo- 
matically establish a republic there? And 
if a republic, what sort of republic do Her 
Majesty’s Ministers recommend? Is it to 
be a revolutionary republic, or a conserva- 
tive republic ?—a red republic, or a white 
republic ?—a republic with a red cap, or a 
republic with a white feather? That is a 
point upon which the country is extremely 
anxious to receive some information. I 
think, then, I have shown the Committee 
that there are three points on which we 
are authorised to require information from 
Ifer Majesty’s Ministers. The Govern- 
ment, let me remind the Committee, have 
announced the joint mediation of England 
and France in the affairs of Northern 
Italy; and I think they are bound to tell 
us the principle upon which that mediation 
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is founded, the means by which it is to be 
carried into effect, and the end which it ig 
proposed to attain by such mediation. Now, 
Sir, there is an object for that mediation, 
as I am informed, which Her Majesty's 
Ministers will not announce. It is the 
secret object of many transactions which 
are very perplexing to the public eye. The 
object of this joint mediation in the affairs 
of the north of Italy—when there is no- 
body to mediate between, and when there 
is nothing to settle—is to prevent the in. 
vasion of Italy by the French. Well, Sir, 
I have no hesitation in saying that I think 
the invasion of the north of Italy by the 
French is an event much to be deprecated; 
and if Her Majesty’s Government, with all 
the advantages of the recent experience of 
the Lord Privy Seal, can devise means by 
which such a result can be prevented, they 
will, no doubt, have cause to plume them. 
selves as statesmen. But the House must 
recollect that France has no right whatever 
to interfere in Italy. It would be a viola- 
tion of every principle of public law, and of 
every treaty which exists with reference to 
the Italian States. I am myself of opinion 
that France will not invade Italy. I do 
not think it is for the interest or for the 
honour of France that she should invade 
Italy; and I very much deprecate even a 
controversy as to the contingency of an 
event which would be most disastrous to 
the world, and most unjustifiable on the 
part of France. As regards Italy, and as 
regards Europe, France has not the colour 
of a quarrel or a case in this respect. I 
wish I could say that, as regards England, 
France was in the same position. I admit 
that she is not; I admit that the conduct 
of our Government with respect to Italy 
affords a precedent to France. It does not 
justify France in violating the law of na- 
tions; it does not justify France in viola- 
ting treaties; it does not justify France to 
Italy or to Europe; but it does unfortu- 
nately justify France to the Cabinet of 
England. If the noble Lord were to make 
an appeal to the French Minister in Eng- 
land on this subject, the French Minister 
could refer to cireumstances which might 
give the colour of a pretext and a prece- 
dent to France—I allude to our conduct 
with regard to Naples. Now, let me re- 
mind the House that the ultimate result of 
the cordial co-operation between the Lord 
Privy Seal and the King of the Two Sici- 
lies is, as far as we can obtain information, 
the following, namely, that the King of 
the Two Sicilies having prepared a power- 
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ful army to chastise his rebellious subjects 
—just as the Emperor of Austria had done 
—suddenly found an English fleet in the 
Bay of Naples announcing to him that his 
rights as a Sovereign, so far as regarded 
Sicily, had ceased to be acknowledged by 
the English Government. The English 
Government, it appears, animated by that 
principle which governed the mission of 
Lord Minto—an extreme desire to consoli- 
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ple and satisfactory, that I do not believe 
there is the slightest wish at this moment 
on the part of the French Government to 
invade Italy. But, nevertheless, I protest 
against the precedent to which any Govern- 
|ment may afterwards appeal. I believe 
all that the French Government at this 
moment desire is, that by availing them- 
selves of a forced occasion, they may give 
to Europe and to the world an idea that 
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date the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, and | there is a cordial co-operation between the 
to put an end to all misconception between | Cabinets of Paris and of St. James’s. 
the subjects of His Majesty—have been) Hon. Gentlemen may say, ‘‘ What is the 
so condescending as even to approve of the | harm, then, of the French Government 
independent Sovereign who is to govern| availing themselves of this forced occa- 
Sicily, in violation of the rights of the! sion?’’ The herm is this, that these 
King of Naples. They have criticised the | foreed occasions have been used before, 
appointment; they have approved of the! and they have never been used by the 
individual; they have communicated with | French and English Governments united, 
the rebels against the.King of Naples by | but at the expense of the rights of some 


servants of Her Majesty the Queen of 
England; and, finally, they have sent a 
fleet which prevents the King of the Two 
Sicilies from asserting his sovereign rights. 
Now, it does appear to me that if France 
wished to invade the north of Italy, 
France, being in possession of these facts, 
would have a very good case. [Lord 
Joun Russen.: They are not facts. ] 
These are not facts, says the noble 
Lord. This is, at least, a fact—that when 
the noble Lord was asked whether the 
English fleet had received instructions to 
prevent the Neapolitan army from invading 
Sicily, in order to assert the rights of the 
Sovereign, he refused to answer the ques- 
tion. The Lord President, in another 
place, also refused to answer a similar 
question. It is at least a fact; for it has 
been admitted by the Chief Minister in 
another place, that we did interfere in the 
affairs of Sicily so far as to recognise the 
possibility of Sicily becoming an indepen- 
dent State, to indicate the form of govern- 
ment which we recommend, and even the 
individual of whom we approved as the 
Sovereign. The noble Lord will not say 
these are not facts. Then, the case of 
interference is complete with regard to the 
south of Italy; and what answer could we 
make to France if there was a French in- 
vasion of the north of Italy? I will 
make this admission to Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters. Unjustifiable as I, with great un- 
willingness, conceive their conduct to have 
been with regard to Naples, and injurious 
as is that precedent, I do not believe that 
it will in the present instance serve as a 
precedent for the invasion of the north of 
Italy by France; and for this reason, sim- 


third and independent Sovereign. Now, 
I do not wish my opinions to be misappre- 
hended upon this great point. If you 
mean, by an alliance with France, by a 
cordial understanding with France, or 
whatever other phrase you may use, that 
those important affairs and those great 
events which periodically and surely occur 
in the world, should be regulated and man- 
aged in concert by these two leading na- 
tions, after previous counsel, animated by 
awise spirit of concession and compromise, 
and leading to a cordial co-operation, that 
is a system of which I shall ever be a fee- 
ble but a warm supporter, It is not a 
new principle in the history of this coun- 
try, though of late years it has been an- 
nounced in this House as if it were some 
novel discovery in politics, If you take a 
general view of the modern history of this 
country and of Europe—I mean for the 
period during which the great treaties 
have been entered into, and those impor- 
tant events have occurred which have 
moulded the world in which we live—you 
will find that hostility between this country 
and France is the exception and not the 
rule. During the last two centuries and 
a half, for more than two-thirds of that in- 
terval a cordial understanding and a close 
intimacy have subsisted between the Eng- 
lish and French Governments. It was the 
principle of the Cabinet of Queen Eliza- 
beth, who managed the affairs of Europe 
in concert with the most eminent of the 
Bourbon princes, Henry IV. It has been 
brought forward as a charge against the 
Lord Protector that he was of the same 
opinion as Queen Elizabeth upon this sub- 
ject. But, at any rate, a policy which was 
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sanctioned by the sagacity of Elizabeth, 


and by the prudence and wisdom of Crom- | 


well, is at first sight a policy which cannot 
well be considered erroneous or feeble. I 
need not remind the [louse what was the 
policy of England on this subject on sub- 
sequent occasions; but this I may take the 
liberty of saying, that the two most emi- 
nent statesmen of the last century, who 
agreed upon no other subject, who were 
rivals in eloquence, who were rivals in their 
career, who were opposed in every princi- 
ple of polities—Lord Bolingbroke and Sir 
Robert Walpole—were both supporters of 
a close alliance and cordial understanding 
with France as the basis of our policy. 
Although Lord Bolingbroke was at the 
time the victim of the much maligned trea- 
ties of Utrecht—as wise arrangements as 
ever were contracted—no sooner was the 
Whig party rooted in power, and no sooner 
had they produced a great Minister, than 
Sir R. Walpole pursued the same policy, 
and for twenty years secured the peace of 
the world and the prosperity of this coun- 
try by a cordial understanding with the 
French Minister, Cardinal Fleury. I call 
these things to recollection to show that, 
as far as I am concerned, I am not at- 
tempting to oppose Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters because they are the advocates of a 
cordial understanding with the French Go- 
vernment, abstractedly considered as a 
principle of English politics. The noble 


Lord at the head of the Government told | 
us the other night that the peace of the | 
world was to be maintained by the co-ope- | 
ration of the powerful Government of Eng- | 


land, the powerful Government of Russia, 


and the powerful Government of France. | 


I believe, Sir, that the Government of 


France is a powerful Government, though | 


I then reminded the noble Lord that he 


had not deigned to inform the Parliament | 


of England that he had recognised its exis- 


tence. The Government of France is power- , 


ful, and for this simple and single reason— 
they have transferred the government of Al- 


giers to the streets of Paris. The Lord High | 
Protector of Eouality has recently executed | 
a monster razzia on the fraternal multi- | 


tude. Well, Sir, that is a Government 
that may be performing its duty. General 


Cavaignac or his successors may have to | 


repeat, and probably will repeat, their ex- 


ploits; but if the noble Lord, under the | 


plea of a cordial understanding with the 
French Government, is going to repeat the 
steps which unfortunately former Govern- 
ments in England, under similar circum- 
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| stances, have taken, I am convinced they 
will end, as they have previously ended, 
in disappointment and discomfiture. A 
natural alliance, a cordial understand- 
ing, arising from the circumstances that 
occur in Europe, are the bases of 
mutual co-operation and conduct; but 
an understanding which is only founded 
on forced occasions and forced opportuni- 
ties—occasions invented, and opportunities 
devised, in order to show to the world that 
there is a co-operation between the two 
countries—the incidents invented to justify 
and occasion the co-operation—instead of 
the co-operation arising from the natural 
production of the events—that is an under- 
standing and that is an alliance which, 
before this time, has occasioned the great- 
est evil, and which, in the present case, 
might lead to the greatest possible dis- 
asters. The noble Lord tried this system 
before, in the years 1830-32. He had 
then much more favourable circumstances 
to deal with than is the case at present. 
He was at least placed in co-operation 
with a Sovereign, who, whatever may have 
been his errors, did succeed in bridling, 
for a period of seventeen years, the Ja- 
cobin tiger; a man without question of 
great sagacity, certainly of unrivalled ex- 
perience, born and bred a prince, with a 
knowledge of the law of nations, and con- 
versant with the traditions of great Ca- 
binets. Yet, how did that system end? 
It led to the tricoloured flag floating from 
Ancona and Antwerp; to interference in 
Spain, in Portugal, in Greece; it troubled 
the commerce of England in the Atlantic 
‘and the Pacific; it established blockades 
in South America; and the same system 
ef factitious alliance (I do not taunt the 
noble Lord for it—it was the spirit of our 
policy, and was adopted by his prede- 
cessors), was the real cause of all those 
| disturbances in the waters of La Plata to 
which I called the noble Lord’s attention 
the other night. Sir, I protest against 
this system. I protest against a media- 
tion in the north of Italy, where there is 
nothing to mediate about, merely to show 
that there is a cordial co-operation between 
France and England. I am convineed 
that if the House of Commons sanctions 
this policy, you will find interference in 
every quarter, and discontent in every 
State; that, instead of the alliance be- 
|tween France and England being a se- 
curity for peace, that alliance, that under- 
| standing—phrase it as you will—that mu- 
tual concert, will lead inevitably in the end 
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to war. And what are you doing this 
for? You are doing it because you have 
created a bugbear of your own, namely, 
the impending invasion of Italy by France. 
France, I repeat, has no right to invade 
Italy. France, I say, has no interest at this 
moment in invading Italy. Hon. Gentle- 
men talk of the invasion of Italy by France, 
as if it was an incident which might hap- 
pen on any summer’s day by an order sent 
by the telegraph. What is the invasion of 
Italy by France? Even to give France a 
chance of success, in the present position 
of Italy, she must cross the Alps with at 
least 100,000 men. She must do much 
more than that ; the very day she crosses 
the Alps with 100,000 men, she must ad- 
vance an army not less numerous to the 
banks of the Rhine, to meet there the in- 
dignant spirit of Germany, forgetting in a 
moment all the nebulous mysticism of 
“nationality’’ in the fervour of a real 
patriotism, and fieree with the fiery recol- 
lection of its desecrated hearths. She 
must meet more even than that Germany ; 
she must mect Russia, at this moment not 
so powerful from her armies as from her 
moderation, her wisdom, and her justice. 
Even every secondary Power in Europe 


will be prepared under such cireumstances 
to meet the traditionary outlaw of nations, 
engaged in a quarrel without law, without 
justice, without necessity. And how is 
France to send out these armies? How 


to meet these powerful foes? How is 
France to act in this frantic and illegal 
manner? What is her position at this 
moment, that enables her to send out 
these mighty hosts, to conquer the whole 
world in arms? She has 50,000 men 
guarding her metropolis; she has achieved 
a freedom upon paper, and it is secured in 
her streets by her artillery. She has 
50,000 men encamped at Lyons. She has 
an army of occupation in every great city, 
under the plausible name of ‘* extraordi- 
nary garrisons.”’ Where, then, are these 
two invading hosts, that are to conquer 
Italy and Germany—to prevent whose ap- 
pearance the rioble Lord is going to enter 
into mock mediations, to encourage arti- 
ficial alliances, factitious understandings, 
and to sacrifice the rights of our allies ? 
Why, Sir, if France withdraws her do- 
mestic legions to invade the world, the 
whole of her town population will rise to 
advocate the interests of that model re- 
public which, perhaps, Her Majesty’s 
Ministers are going to establish in Milan. 
If France increases her armies, she in- 
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creases her taxes, already enormous and 
excessive; and the whole of her provincial 
population will march to Paris to prevent 
the continuance of a system as absurd as 
it is iniquitous. That is the condition of 
France. If she moves the armies which 
she now possesses, she has the whole of 
her urban population in revolt ; if she in- 
creases those armies, the whole of her 
provincial population will rise against a 
government of oppression. Torn by do- 
mestie factions, with an empty exchequer, 
a paralysed credit, and a people without 
enthusiasm, why are you to suppose that 
France is going to conquer the world, and 
why, to prevent that, are you going to 
sacrifice your allies? Sir, the system of 
mock mediations is a system which this 
country ought not to encourage. The 
course which the noble Lord has to pur- 
sue, if he wishes to secure the peace of 
the world and the greatness of his country, 
is one which, I believe, the noble Lord is 
quite competent to pursue; he has the 
abilities, the knowledge, and the courage, 
that qualify him for the task ; and if he is 
hindered, it is only by an adherence to a 
system of policy which he has pursued be- 
fore, and which ended only in mortification 
to himself, and destruction of his then ally; 
for I believe the Throne of France would 
never have fallen had it not been for those 
forced occasions of mutual co-operation 
which led eventually to mutual distrust 
and discomfiture. The noble Lord has at 
this moment one course, the only course 
tad to take, the only course which an 

nglishman should adopt; let the noble 
Lord merely tell the world that under 
his counsels England will maintain the 
principles of national law; that England 
will observe the stipulations of existing 
treaties; that she will not authorise, by 
her sanction, any outrage of the rights 
of nations; that she will not counsel any of 
her allies to yield their legitimate interests 
in order to gratify the morbid vanity of an 
ill-regulated society; and then the noble 
Lord will take a position which will gain 
for him the confidence of statesmen, the 
sympathy of sovereigns, and the hope and 
trust of suffering nations. But if the noble 
Lord takes a contrary course (I am most 
unwilling to believe that he will), it will be 
a course—I will not say fatal to his Go- 
vernment, because that may not be so great 
a consideration in this House, though I 
should be unwilling to see that Government 
disturbed—but it will be a course fatal to 
his reputation and injurious to his country; 


G 
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and these are considerations which I am | ness, on my own part and on the part of 
sure influence him. I protest against the the Government, the disereet—I must say 
attempt to regulate the world by a con- | the judicious — forbearance which this 
trived concert with the Jacobin party; I House has shown in those matters. Mem- 
style them the Jacobin party; I know 1} bers of this House have, rightly no doubt, 
was called to account in my absence by the ; considered that the public interest is fre- 
hon. Member for Montrose, who said that | quently best consulted by allowing to the 
name was past, and he used another to de- | Government of the day the free exercise of 
scribe them—one often used to describe | their own discretion as to delicate and im. 
their system; I recognise the same features | portant transactions with respect to fo- 
as of yore, I observe the same character | reign countries, reserving to themselves 
and system; it is the old leaven, and I use hereafter the function of calling to a strict 
the same name. It is the system that | account, as of right they are entitled, and 
commences with ‘‘ fraternity,’’ and ends as in duty they are bound to do, those 
with assassination; it is the system that | whose conduct may appear to deserve in- 
begins by preaching universal charity, and | vestigation or censure. I therefore am far 
concludes by practising general spoliation. “from complaining either of the course 
I do not care who the individual may be— | which has been pursued on former occa- 
whether it be M. Ledru Rollin, or whether | sions, or of the course which on the pre- 
it be the gentleman who shakes hands with | sent occasion the hon. Gentleman has 
M. Ledru Rollin. I cannot recognise such , thought fit to take. I am perfectly ready 
persons as the French nation, or as that | to admit, that at the close of a Session 
France with which I would wish my coun- | during which events of the utmost import- 
try to be in alliance and cordial under- | ance have convulsed Europe from one end 
standing; and I am persuaded that if the | to the other, it is a perfectly legitimate 
noble Lord pursues this system, it will very | exercise of the rights and a legitimate per- 
rapidly make this country of the same | formance of the duties of a Member of this 
opinion with myself. The noble Lord has | House, to express his opinions as the hon. 
it in his power to act in a manner which | Gentleman has done at a moment when, 
will add even to his influence, and to the | probably, the termination of our labours 
greatness and the reputation of his coun-| may not be far distant. Sir, I think the 
try. Tle may in this craven age assert the | hon. Gentleman has judged rightly in ap- 
principles of public justice in a manner! pending the observations which he has 
which becomes a British Minister; and he | made, in regard to the policy of this coun- 
will find that no bandits, whatever may be try with respect to Italy, not on the vote 
their position, will cross any mountains or | pertaining to the particular office held by 
invade any capitals, when they know that | my noble Friend the Lord Privy Seal, but 
England is prepared to uphold the prin-| to that office which is responsible for the 
ciples of public law. For, Sir, in public | general conduct of the foreign relations of 
as much as in private matters, I have seen | the country—the office, namely, which I 
enough, and I am sure that every Gentle- | have the honour to fill. The hon. Gentle- 
man from his own experience must have | man seems to be better informed, I think, 
seen enough, to convince him, in the long | than he chooses to allow the House to in- 
run, nothing can withstand the majesty of | fer from his speech, as to the grounds upon 
law, the foree of truth, and the inspiration | which the mission of my noble Friend the 
of honour. Earl of Minto took place. These grounds 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I certainly | were, in some degree, those which the hon. 
do not rise to complain, as the hon. Gen-| Gentleman has stated. The facts were 
tleman who has just sat down seemed to| these :—Towards the end of the summer, 
expect I should, that this House has, dur- | it is well known, in consequence of the al- 
ing the present Session of Parliament, ex- | tered policy of the then newly-elected head 
hibited any undue desire to impede the| of the Roman Government, principles of 
march of Her Majesty’s Ministers in re-| reform and of administrative and consti- 
gard to the conduct of the foreign rela-| tutional improvements were spreading fast 
tions of the country by pressing too hardly | over the whole surface of Italy. Difficul- 
upon them for disclosures of the course | ties were experienced between the Go- 
which they mean to pursue, or calling pre-| vernments and the people in regard to 
maturely for explanations as to the course | the march which those events and those 
which they may have pursued during the| improvements should take. There was 
Session. I acknowledge with thankful-|no part of Italy in which those diffi- 
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culties were more strongly and more ur- 
gently felt than in the city of Rome. A 
communication was made to me, certainly 
not publicly, but from a most authentic 
source, conveying to Her Majesty’s Go- 
yernment the anxious desire of the Govern- 
ment of Rome, first, that an accredited 
and official agent might be sent from this 
Government to the Government of Rome, 
for the purpose of aiding that Government 
in the difficult and novel task which was 
partly imposed upon itself, and partly 
pressed upon it by the population; that, in 
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other Governments of Italy to procure my 
noble Friend’s assistance; he was, there- 
fore, instructed to take Turin and Florence 
on his way to Rome. To the Courts of 
Turin and of Florence my noble Friend 
carried letters, accrediting him upon a spe- 
cial mission, if he found upon his arrival 
that it was the wish of those Governments 
| so to receive him; to Rome, of course, he 
carried no official recommendation. The 
hon. Gentleman wishes to know what were 
the objects which my noble Friend had 
to keep in view; what was the purpose for 
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short, we should send them somebody who, | which this uncalled-for interference, as he 
representing the Government of England, | seems to imagine it, was to take place. Sir, 
might give them friendly counsel and ad-| the interference was not uncalled for; my 
vice in matters in which they might wish noble Friend was to obtrude his advice upon 


to consult him. It was said that there 


might be legal difficulties in complying | 
with that request; but that if there were) 
such difficulties, and if those difficulties | 


could not then be removed, we should be 


conferring a great obligation upon the Go- | 


vernment of Rome if some individual eould 
go there who, possessing the entire confi- 
dence of Her Majesty’s Government, and 
pointed out by his attainments and expe- 


rience as a person informed upon matters | 
of policy, might be referred to upon ocea- | 
sions on which it should. be wished to con- | 
sult him; and that if such a person could. 
combine with those qualifications consider- | 
able diplomatic experience, the Govern- 
ment of Rome would be delighted to re- | 


ceive such an individual in his private ca- 
pacity and without any official authority. 


My noble Friend, Lord Minto, was at that 


time, for objects of his own, intending to 


| 


nobody; he was, if wished for, and if asked 


to do so, to give such counsel as he could, 
and to endeavour to remove such difficul- 
ties as might be pointed out to him. That 
_ was the purpose for which he went to those 
Courts; and that was the purpose which 
he successfully accomplished. My noble 
Friend, on the one hand, pointed out to 
the Governments that they might trust 
their people, that they need not fear to 
confer upon them those constitutional in- 
stitutions which it was the object of their 
subjects to receive; he pointed out, on the 
other hand, to those who were most ardent 
in desiring reform, that they would best 
attain those national objects which they 
legitimately endeavoured to pursue by 
placing confidence in their Governments, 
/and by not urging them too rapidly to 
change long-established institutions. At 
| Turin and at Florence my noble Friend 


pass a short time in Italy; and [ thought | was eminently suceessful; and the proof of 
that I could not better comply with the re- | that is, that great and important changes 
quest which had been made—that I could | were made in the institutions of those two 
not better fulfil those intentions with which | States without any convulsion disturbing 
the request had been addressed to us—than | the public tranquillity, and without any in- 
by advising Her Majesty to authorise the | terruption of that harmony between the 
Earl of Minto to proceed to Rome in that | subject and the Sovereign which we felt 
unofficial capacity, without any diplomatic that it was so desirable to maintain. My 
character; but simply as a Member of Her noble Friend’s progress was, I should say, 
Majesty’s Government, possessing, as the | almost an ovation; wherever he went he 
hon. Gentleman has said, the entire confi- | was received with acclamations by the in- 
dence of [ler Majesty’s Government, acting habitants—at every Court he was received 
as the eye, the ear, the mind of the Go-| with open arms by the Government. At 
vernment; capable, from his knowledge of ; Rome his labours were directed to the 
the intentions of the Government, to act | same object; at Rome his labours were at- 
upon a sudden, on any emergency that | tended with the same success. My noble 
might present itself. I thought I could Friend, when he left this country, had no 
not render a better service to those parties | mission to go to the Court of Naples; we 
who might wish for our counsel and assist- had received no communication from Na- 
ance, than by urging my noble Friend to’ ples asking for our aid; we did not pre- 
proceed, as he did, upon that mission. A , sume to offer that which was not solicited. 
similar wish appeared to be entertained by | But when my noble Friend was at Rome, a 
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communication was made to me by the Nea- 
politan Minister at this Court, that the So- 
vereign of Naples would take it as a compli- 
ment if my noble Friend pursued his journey 
from Rome to Naples. My answer was, *‘ He 
will go if he is invited; he has no instrue- 
tions to go there, but if he receives an in- 
vitation through the Queen’s Chargé d’Af- 
faires at Naples, it will be his duty, as it 
will be his pleasure, to attend to it;”’ and, 
in consequence, credentials were sent to 
him, to be made use of if that occasion 
should oceur. During the unfortunate dif- 
ferences which broke out between the King 
of Naples and his Sicilian subjects, both 
the King on the one hand, and his Sicilian 
subjects on the other, asked for the me- 
diation and intervention of British diplo- 
macy, to endeavour to arrange and settle 
their disputes; Lord Minto was invited 
from Rome to go to Naples; to Naples he 
accordingly went, and he employed him- 
self with great diligence and with the 
utmost zeal in endeavouring to bring about 
a reconciliation between the King of Na- 
ples and his Sicilian subjects, upon condi- 
tions which would maintain the crown of 
the two countries upon one and the same 
head. 1 shall not go now—it would not 
be fitting that I should—into minute detail 
of the circumstances which characterised 
those negotiations, nor shall I advert to 
more than one event which tended to ren- 
der them unsuccessful; but, at the critical 

eriod when those negotiations were almost 
poesia to a satisfactory conclusion, there 
arrived at Palermo the news of the revoln- 
tion at Paris; and I think the House may 
easily conceive that the announcement of 
an event of that importance must have con- 
siderable influence upon the minds of men. 
That led to difficulties on the one side, 
which were not met by concessions on the 
other; and the result was, that on the one 
hand the people of Sicily declined any 
longer to acknowledge the King of Naples 
as their sovereign; and the King of Na- 
ples, on his part, declined to confer the 
crown of Sicily on one of his sons, to 
whom that crown was offered. The hon. 
Gentleman adverted to the part which Her 
Majesty’s Government has taken in the 
subsequent proceedings of the Sicilians, 
with a view to elect another prince to be 
their sovereign: that choice, made by the 
Sicilians, was purely and entirely sponta- 
neous; they chose the prince to whom an 
offer has since been made entirely on their 
own judgment of what would in their opi- 
nion be best for the interests of their 
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country. It is immaterial whether that 
opinion coincided with the opinion of 
Her Majesty’s Government or not; at 
the time when that choice was made, it 
was made entirely from their own impulse, 
and as the result of their own judgment, 
Undoubtedly Her Majesty’s Government, 
accepting as they do facts and events, 
have signified that they would be pre. 
pared to acknowledge the sovereign whom 
the Sicilians might choose, when that 
sovereign should be actually in possession 
of the territories to which the voice of the 
people might call him. The hon. Gentle- 
man wants to know what is the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government in regard to 
the employment of the naval force of this 
country now stationed in the Mediterra- 
nean, in respect to any expedition which 
the Government of Naples may fit out and 
send forth. I am sorry that I can only 
follow in the steps of my noble Friend sit- 
ting near me, and of my noble Friend in 
the other House, and say that it is not the 
practice in this country—nor do I think it 
would be expedient with reference to the 
public interest to establish the practice— 
to announce what are the intentions of the 
Government with regard to events which 
are taking place on the continent of Eu- 
rope. Whatever our eourse may be, we 
are prepared to defend and justify it—it 
will be for the House to determine whe- 
ther or not we have acted properly. Thus 
much I think I may state with regard to 
the policy which the Government pursued 
in respect to the affairs of Italy, as con- 
nected with the mission of my noble Friend 
Lord Minto—that that mission was found- 
ed on the most disinterested motives—that 
the motives which led to that mission had 
in them nothing that was sordid, or base, 
or selfish, or ungenerous—and that the only 
British interest which could be served by 
that mission was the interest which Eng- 
land, as a great Power, has in preserving 
peace in the other countries, and of assist- 
ing, when invited to do so, in forwarding 
the progress of civilisation and improve- 
ment, and in promoting the happiness and 
well-being of the world. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has adverted to more recent events 
which have taken place in the north of 
Italy, and has expressed an opinion that 
the mediation which this country has en- 
gaged in, with respect to the present state 
of affairs in that part of Italy, in conjune- 
tion with France, is a mediation savouring 
of the nature of an impertinent interference, 
without object, and incapable of leading to 
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any result. 1 can only say that the media- 
tion in question is not the result of any spon- 
taneous and intrusive desire of this country 
to meddle in matters with which we have 
no concern, but, on the contrary, is the 
result of the earnest entreaties and ap- 
plications made to us by all the parties 
directly or indirectly concerned in the 
transaction. It is the result of wishes 
expressed both at the beginning and the 
end by Austria. I say it is the result of 
wishes expressed by Austria at the outset 
of the Italian troubles, and repeated not 
three days ago; it is the result of wishes 
expressed by the Government of Sardinia, 
and by the people of Italy; it is the result 
of wishes expressed by the Government of 
France; and I must say, that if, in answer 
to all these wishes so expressed, we had 
obstinately and doggedly refused our me- 
diation, 1 think we should have deserved 
the censure which the hon. Member con- 
ceives himself entitled to throw upon us 
for the course which we have pursued. 
The Government of Austria, at the be- 
ginning, as I have said, asked for our 
good offices; and, as lately as the 9th of 
August, at Frankfort, and on the 15th of 
August here, that Government renewed 
the expression of its desire that we should 
take part in the settlement of these affairs. 
On the other hand, the Government of 
France was urgently entreated by the op- 
ponents of Austria to interpose military 
assistance in aid of the Italian cause. 
The hon. Gentleman says that France has 
no right to intermeddle in the quarrel. 
That is a question which, perhaps, it is 
useless for us to discuss here. Whatever 
may be the views entertained as to the 
expediency, policy, and justice of one 
country interposing in a war waging be- 
tween other countries; yet, in point of 
strict right, I apprehend there can be no 
question, that where two nations are at 
war, it is competent to a third party to 
take which side he pleases, if he chooses 
to engage in the contest. I will not enter 
into any discussion as to the circumstances 
under which the war between Sardinia and 
Austria began. The hon. Member con- 
ceives that it was part of the functions of 
Lord Minto to prevent Austria from at- 
tacking Sardinia in the course of last 
year. That was no part of Lord Minto’s 
mission. It was part of his Lordship’s 
mission to induce the Sardinian Govern- 
ment to abstain from hostilities against 
Austria, which, at that time, the Austrian 
Government apprehended, although under 
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circumstances totally different from those 
under which the Sardinian army subse- 
quently took the field. At that time there 
was no revolt at Milan, and Austria was 
in the undisturbed possession of the whole 
of her Italian provinces; but the Austrian 
Government having professed to entertain 
apprehensions of the hostile intentions of 
the King of Sardinia, the British Govern- 
ment did urge that monarch to abstain 
from the attempts which he was alleged 
to have in contemplation. When the late 
military events took place in the north of 
Italy, the Government of France was ur- 
gently requested to afford instant military 
aid to the Italian cause. The hon. Gen- 
tleman, who maintains that it is, and 
ought to be, and has been, subject only to 
partial exceptions, the standing rule for 
this country to be on a footing of intimate 
friendship and general co-operation with 
Franece—the hon. Gentleman, who believes 
that to be the policy of England, has been 
rather unfortunate in the manner in which, 
as far as he is concerned, he endeavoured 
to give effect to the community of good 
feeling between the two countries. I fully 
admit the soundness of the hon. Member’s 
doctrine, however I may lament the prac- 
tice by which he endeavours to carry it 
into effect; and, therefore, 1 wish myself 
to forget, and I hope that the French na- 
tion may forget, if possible, those parts 
of the hon. Gentleman’s speech, which I 
think were not calculated to promote union 
and cordiality between France and this 
country; for if the hon. Gentleman had 
intended, as I am sure he did not, to rouse 
the bitter jealousy of a great nation, and, 
by wounding its pride, to dare it to do 
that which the hon. Gentleman said he 
wished it should not do, and thus to pro- 
duce the very result which he professes to 
think injurious to the general interests of 
Europe and the cause of civilisation, he 
could not have thrown into the cauldron of 
national animosities more bitter ingredi- 
ents, more poisonous drugs, than he in- 
fused into his speech upon this occasion. 
I will not answer in detail what the hon. 
Member has stated, because I will not 
run the risk of pointing still more sharply 
the shaft which he has launched; but the 
hon. Gentleman is much mistaken, and 
those who think with him share in his 
error, if they fancy that there is anything 
in the present condition of France which 
makes It impossible for her to take part in 
any hostile operation which the Govern- 
ment and people of that country may be 
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desirous of embarking in. There could | the British Government with the co-opera- 
| 
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not be a more fatal error than to suppose | tion which has at different periods taken 
that recent events have disarmed the right | place between England and France, and 
hand of France, and that she cannot now | he included within the sweeping range of 
pour her legions over the Alps, as she has his artillery not only our camp but that of 
done on former occasions, if an united which I see the right hon. Leader oppo- 
Government and people should determine | site. The hon. Gentleman taunted us, in 


on placing her in a position of hostility 
towards any Power beyond those limits. 
Let not the House imagine, then, that any 
vain phantom has created uneasiness and 
alarm on the part of the Government. I[ 


the first place, with our interference in the 
| case of Belgium and Holland, the result of 
| which, he said, was the despoiling of an 
allied Sovereign of his undoubted rights, 


| Those who have directed their attention to 


confess that we did feel that an interfe- | that case know that the principle on which 


rence by arms on the part of France in the 
affairs of Italy would be pregnant with all 
those dangers which the hon. Gentleman 
has not shadowed out, but graphically de- | 
scribed in all their magnitude; for in- | 
stance, the hon. Gentleman said that if 
France should send an army into Italy, 
she must also send another to the Rhine 
—that if Germany took the field against 
France, Russia would follow in her foot- 
steps. What would that be but an uni- 
versal European war—a conflagration ex- 
tending from one end of Europe to the 
other, and involving in its destructive 
consequences the most disastrous results 
to humanity and the progress of civili- 
sation? But when the French Govern- 
ment said to us, ‘‘ We are pressed to in- 
terfere by arms in the cause of Italy, but 
we do not wish to involve our country 
in a war—we are willing to endeavour to 
settle matters by mediation, if you will as- 
sist us—it must be a joint effort; that will 
remove all ground of jealousy, for no one 
can suppose that England entertains hos- 
tile views with respect to Austria; what-| 
ever France and England do in conjunction 
must be a work of peace; it must have the , 
termination of hostilities for its object— | 
upon these grounds we hope you will in-. 
terfere conjointly with us, and, at least, | 
until we obtain your answer, we will sus- 
pend our decision as to the adoption of, 
other measures’’—TI say that when the, 
British Government was addressed in this | 
manner it would have been most blameable 
if it had not acted immediately in accor- | 
dance with the suggestion of France. | 


we acted with respect to it was laid down 
by our predecessors, under whose adminis- 
tration the conferences were already estab- 
lished which we afterwards conducted dur- 
ing a long but ultimately successful nego- 
tion; and our interference originally took 
place at the request of the Sovereign whose 
rights the hon. Gentleman says were set 
aside in consequence of that interference. 
It was at the request of the King of the 
Netherlands that the Government of the 
Duke of Wellington, in connexion with the 
rest of the five European Powers, under- 
took conferences and negotiations, and es- 
tablished an armistice between the con- 
tending parties, which issued in the result 
alluded to. The hon, Gentleman says, 
that the alliance of England and France 
ought to be the result of events, and that 
we ought not to invent occasions and 
create circumstances for it. I quite agree 
with him; but when, I ask, were occasions 
invented, and opportunities unnecessarily 
created? Is it at the present moment? 
Did we create the mighty convulsion which 
is agitating Europe from one end to the 
other? Did we invent the occasion which 
has led to the common action of England 
and France? We have acted in this mat- 
ter in the earnest and anxious hope that 
the good understanding and action of 


| France and England may prevent the dis- 


turbance of the present time from extend- 
ing from internal conflict to external war 
—in the anxious hope that we may con- 


_ tinue to preserve that peace which, with the 


most trifling exceptions, has lasted, I may 
say, for upwards of thirty years, but which 


Those are the motives which led us to has certainly, during the last fifteen years, 
enter upon a joint mediation with France. | been peculiarly maintained by the good 
The principle upon which we have acted is | understanding which has prevailed between 
the principle of maintaining the peace of , the Governments of England and France. 
Europe. The policy and means by which | For this object we shall be happy to com- 
the end is to be attained resolve them-| bine with the French Government in en- 
selves into questions of detail, which I feel | deavouring to extinguish the first sparks of 
it my duty to refuse to make public at this | war, wherever they may show themselves, 
moment. The hon. Gentleman taunted | and thus to prevent a conflagration spread- 
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ing throughout Europe. Notwithstanding 
the hon. Gentleman’s sneers, then, I think 
that this is conduct of which any Govern- 
ment of England may justly feel proud. 
As to the particular incidents which the 
hon. Gentleman passed over in rapid suc- 
cession, they are all explicable on the ge- 
neral principle to which I have referred. 
The hon. Gentleman is not correct in his 
history of some of the events to which he 
alluded—the expedition to Ancona, for in- 
stance, which he conceived to be the re- 
sult of a violent interference on the part 
of the two Governments. The Govern- 
ment of France of that day, at least, was 
not a Jacobinical Government—it was not 
the Goverment which had imported the 
razzias of Africa into the streets of Paris, 
but the Government of that Sovereign 
whose wisdom and moderation the hon. 
Gentleman has praised in the highest 
terms. It is gratifying to find that, in 


spite of the great events which have dis- 
turbed the fabric of society in France— 
which have altered the Government of that 
country, and which have brought into 
power in that country men wholly different 
from those who have of late years wielded 
the powers of Government there—in spite 


of those events, which might have been 
expected to produce great changes in the 
national feeling and policy of Franee, there 
still exists on the part of those who govern 
France, and I am happy to say on the part 
of the majority of the French nation also, 
a frank, loyal, honest, and enlightened de- 
sire that the policy of France may find 
itself in unison with the policy of this 
country. I must also say that the events 
of the last few months show the extraordi- 
nary progress which civilisation and en- 
lightenment have made in Europe during | 
the last half century. The same events | 
which have lately occurred on the Continent, | 
would, if they had taken place fifty years | 
ago, have involved the whole of Europe in | 
a war of the bitterest nature and of long | 
duration. Now, however, we see, that | 
although in almost every country of Eu- | 
rope events of the most fundamental char- 
acter have occurred, there still exists in 
the minds of the majority of men an en- 
lightened and sineere desire for the pre- | 
servation of external peace. It is consol- | 
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other countries, they are now bent on restor- 
ing and maintaining order; and, being so 
occupied, I think they do not deserve the 
taunting sneers which the hon. Gentleman 
has applied to them. The French Govern- 
ment is anxiously, wisely, earnestly, and 
courageously employed in establishing or- 
der—it is working for the prosperity of 
the French nation, and consolidating the 
liberties of that country; and I think such 
a course of conduct does honour to the men 
so engaged, whatever may have been their 
previous conduct, and whatever may be 
the course in which they have antecedently 
embarked. So long as England and 
France act together for the preservation 
of the peace of the world, so long will the 
efforts they make be honest, sincere, and 
adapted to honourable purposes. It is 
impossible that two nations like England 
and France should unite for any purpose 
which might not be avowed in the face of 
all mankind. The purpose for which we 
now act together is of that description; 
and | trust in Heaven that it may be suc- 
cessful. I trust that the moral influence 
of these two great nations, co-operating for 
the purpose of conducing to the happiness 
and tranquillity of mankind, may meet 
with success. At all events, our efforts 
will be steadily and zealously directed to 
that end; and whether we succeed or fail, 
I am persuaded tbat the deliberate judg- 
ment of Parliament and the unanimous 
opinion of the country will be, that we 
acted right in making the effort. 

Mr. BAILLIE said, if the discussion 
that had taken place was productive of no 
other result than that of calling attention 
to the foreign affairs of this country, it 
was not made in vain. The noble Lord 
the Foreign Secretary was, it appeared, 
not satisfied with utterly failing in all his 
endeavours to make satisfactory arrange- 
ments in Spain and Portugal, and render- 
ing the name of England odious from one 
end of the Peninsula to the other, but he 
was about to try his hand in the affairs of 
Italy, and embark England in the chaoetie 
sea of trouble that existed in that country. 
The hon. Member exemplified his state- 
ment bya description of the condition, and 
particularly the party quarrels, in Portugal 
and Spain. The hon. Member also re- 


Intervention in Italy. 


ing to observe the tone and temper of | ferred to the conduct of Sir H. Bulwer, 
those who are the organs of the French! which he severely condemned. The hon. 
nation in the present Cabinet. Instead of | Member concluded by saying that he sup- 
turning the people loose—as was done at posed, with much regret, that the equi- 
the earlier part of their former revolution | vocal way in which the noble Lord had 


—to occupy themselves with the affairs of | answered the hon. Gentleman respecting 
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British interference in the quarrels of | ber of slaves so large, that universal con- 
Naples and Sicily would not tend to ren- | fusion would necessarily follow any attempt 
der this country popular in Italy. We|to change the general system; and Lord 
should be there encountered by the charge | Ponsonby further added, that he feared 
of interfering in the concerns of Italy, not | that the attempt to abolish slavery might 
for the purpose of exercising over them give offence, if urged forward with impor- 
such a moral influence as England ought tunity. He (Mr. Urquhart) thought that 
to exercise over the world, but rather for if ever philanthropy, in its wildest crusade, 
the purpose of gratifying our ambition, and could have met with a rebuff which would 


Mussulman Countries. 





getting possession of Italy. 
House resumed. The Committee to sit 
again. 


THE SLAVE TRADE IN MUSSULMAN 
COUNTRIES. 


On the Motion that the Speaker do 


| destroy its illusions, it would be in the re- 
ply of Lord Ponsonby. The philanthropy 
of this country was not to be arrested by 
}reason, nor its folly by argument; and, 
| consequently, these attempts were perse- 
_vered in. They were at first confined to 
/representations of the evils of the slave 


leave the chair, to go into Committee of trade, and a request that some of its 


Supply, 
Mr. URQUHART moved— 
“ That, from the Correspondence laid upon the 


table of this House in reference to the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade in Mussulman Countries, 


it appears that Her Majesty’s Servants have , 


adopted proceedings calculated to aggravate the 
horrors of the Traffic, and to alienate from this 
Country the good-will of the Governments and 
Nations so interfered with.” 


In introducing this Motion, he would state 
to the House that there was a very essen- 


tial difference between slavery in the East 
and slavery in the West; and, taking the 
contrast presented by the two systems of 
slavery into consideration, it would be seen 
that a very gross abuse had been intro- 
duced into that House, and had been sanc- 


tioned by it. He knew the feelings and 
habits of Eastern countries, and he could 
appreciate the offensive character of our 
intervention. The case which he had to 
submit was, that a Government of this 
country had attempted to interfere with 
the slave trade in a manner which was op- 
posed to the laws and customs of other 
lands. The Government had gone the 
length of threatening with confiscation the 
property of those countries who pursued 
that trade, and it had even stated that the 
abolition of the slave trade was the inte- 
rest of Islamism. There had been a com- 
munication sent from the Anti-Slave Trade 
Society to the representative of Great 
Britain in Turkey on this subject; and 
upon that communication, the Ambassador 
sent a letter stating that since that House 
was about to sanction this interference, he 
might mention some circumstances with 
reference to the opinions of the principal 
persons in Turkey on the subject. The 
consideration with which slaves were treat- 
ed in Turkey was so great, and the num- 


abuses might be modified. So far as these 
negotiations went, he should abstain from 
| entering upon them, or their success ; but 
he would state that the Turkish Govern- 
ment made no concession; and, in repl 
to the noble Lord, it stated that it could 
not give way, as it considered the slave 
trade perfectly legal. The expression of 
_ Lord Cowley, in his letter of December 17, 
| 1847, distinetly conveyed that in the opin- 
ion of the Turkish Government this trade 
was quite legal; and further informed the 
Government that no obstruction whatever 
was placed by the Turkish Government in 
the way of that trade. With regard to 
Persia, it would be found, from despatches 
sent to Lord Palmerston, that the Shah of 
Persia awaited the result of the applica- 
tion made to the Porte before taking any 
decided step in the matter. In the first 
despatch it would be seen that the English 
Government rested its application upon the 
condition that the Turkish Government 
should accede to their request in the first 
instance; and in the next despatch, the 
representative of England in Turkey in- 
formed the noble Lord that he founded his 
hopes of obtaining some concession from 
the Shah upon the consent of the Turkish 
Government to the request made by the 
British Government. In an enclosure in 
the same despatch there was a document 
from the Minister of the country to our 
representative, discussing the question 
upon its merits, and stating that the slave 
trade was not so much a matter affecting 
our law as our religion. The reply of our 
representative expressed a distinct threat, 
by stating that, if the Persian ships pro- 
ceeded to the coast of Africa to engage in 
_ this trade, they would suffer loss; clearly 
referring to the risk of confiscation by the 
English Government. The course which 
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had been pursued prostituted our diplo- 
macy to the purposes of an untfeasonable 
fanaticism, and to an endeavour to force 
upon others opinions which we entertained 
contrary to their ctistoms and belief; He 
then came to a further portion of the cor- 
respondence. In an enclosure of a de- 
spatch of 1847, they would find what was 
ealled a pledge, on the part of the Persian 
Government, to follow the decision of | 
Turkey. On reference to the document, | 
however, it would be found that the agent | 
of the British Government merely felt 
himself warranted in stating that the ex- 
ample of the Porte would be followed by 
theShah. The question, however, took a) 
very different shape. The remonstrance 
addressed by the British Government 
against slavery was presented to a slave 
—for the Foreign Minister of Turkey was 
himself a slave—and with what ear could 
he listen to such a remonstrance ? Why, | 
in the East the punishment reserved for | 
slaves was that of manumission. That | 








was of course incomprehensible to us, with | 
our ideas of Christianity and civilisation ; | 
but in the countries of the East slavery 


was a condition limited and defined by law, | 


{Aue. 
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position which he begged to submit to the 
House. 

Viscount PALMERSTON: The hon. 
Member has stated that he and I differ 
very widely on questions of foreign policy. 
You are very well aware we do, and never 
were we more completely at issue than, as 
is evident from his speech of this evening, 
we are upon the present question. It is 
quite clear, from the speech of the hon. 
Member, that whether because of a pecu- 
liarity in his natural disposition, or owing 
to habitual associations with a long resi- 
dence in Eastern countries, that the hon. 
Member is quite enamoured with the insti- 
tution of domestic slavery. Now, here 
there is an inexorable difference between 
him and me. I own I have a great, an 
unmitigable detestation of all slavery what- 
soever, whetner that of the domestic slave 
or the field labourer; and while I admit 
that the constitution of that bondage to 
which the domestic slave is subjected differs 
from that which the field slave has to en- 
dure, I nevertheless maintain that the 
crimes and the horrors which are perpe- 
trated in bringing both the one and the 
other into the market, are in each case ex- 


in which the duties of religion were pre- | 


actly the same. Therefore, although the 
scribed and observed, and the persons sub- | considerations of humanity which urge us 
jected to the redemption from the power to prevent domestic slavery may not be 
and protection of their masters were con- | quite as numerous as those which impel us 
sidered to suffer the greatest misfortune | to discourage the other description of bon- 
and reproach. In Turkey and Persia no | dage, there is in point of fact as strong a 
one sold a slave without a character of re-| motive of benevolence in the one case as 
proach attaching to him; but this did not |in the other. The hon. Member disap- 
interfere with the legality of the condition | proves of the course of policy we have 
of slavery. The noble Viscount’s instrue- | adopted with reference to the suppression 
tions on this head had led to a tedious, | of the slave trade in the Eastern countries. 
useless, and undignified correspondence | I am surprised that, in speaking of lands 
between the British Ambassador fn Persia | in which he passed, as he has often given 
and the Persian Government, full of in- |us to understand, so many pleasant hours, 


consistencies and contradictions, in which 
the most extraordinary assertions were 
made. The British Minister declared to 
the Government of the Shah that Turkey 
had come to an agreement to abolish the 
slave trade—a statement which was quite 
without foundation. It was an indubitable 
fact that the intervention of England on 
the coasts of Arabia and Persia to put 
down the slave trade would be impossible, 
unless we chose to carry there another 
African squadron. The policy of the Go- 
vernment in that part of the world had 
only been to rouse the hostility of the peo- 
ple of those countries, who were strongly 
attached to the institution of slavery. And 
for these and other causes he had named, 
he now asked the House to affirm the pro- 


nay, days and years, he did not think fit 
to include them in the category of culti- 
vated nations. Yet, so it is. After his 
long and close intimacy with them, the 
hon. Member regards them and speaks of 
them as mere and absolute barbarians. 
With reference to the spirit of the ad- 
dresses which have been adopted by Par- 
liament with respect to the slave trade, I 
regret that I cannot agree with the hon. 
Member. Neither can I agree with him 
in his interpretation of the general wish of 
the English people on the subject of sla- 
very. It is my impression that that wish 
is adverse to slavery. I think it is al- 
most universally so; but, nevertheless, 
there may be, and, indeed, I now find that 
there is, an exception. To endeavour to 
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persuade all nations, as well Mahometan 
as Christian, to put an end to slavery, 
has long been a cherished object with the 
British Government. The first country to 
which we addressed ourselves in the fur- 
therance of that object was Tunis, and we 
were successful. The Bey of Tunis agreed 
with the English Government not only to 
abolish the slave trade, but to put an end 
to the “institution” of slavery altogether. 
There we gained a triumph, which the 
hon. Member has proved to demonstration 
to have been wholly impossible in a Ma- 
hometan country, for the Bey of Tunis 
has by law acknowledged the extinction of 
slavery. We next addressed ourselves to 
the Sultan. At first we apprehended that it 
was not at all likely that we should succeed 
in our efforts to induce him to restrain and 
prevent the traffic in slaves amongst his 
subjects; but we were agreeably deceived, 
for after long and painful endeavours, we 
did at length succeed in inducing him to 
issue a firman prohibiting the slave trade 
in the eastern seas. The next Mussulman 
potentate to whom we applied was the 
Imaum of Muscat, under whose authority 
the slave trade was conducted at sea in a 
manner peculiarly barbarous and revolting, 
which led to a lavish sacrifice of human 
life. With that prince also we have been 
to some extent successful, for he, too, has 
issued firmans preventing his subjects, with 
certain limits, from trafficking in the slave 
trade. We then addressed ourselves to 
the Arab chiefs in the Persian Gulf and 
the neighbouring coasts, and with them we 
made treaties, by which they engaged 
themselves not to carry on the slave trade. 
We then went to Persia. The hon. Mem- 
ber read long extracts from the correspon- 
dence which passed on this subject between 
the Governments of England and of Per- 
sia. I cannot say that I at all regret his 
having made such copious extracts from 
the despatches of Colonel Sheil; for that 
officer has uniformly discharged his duties 
in the most exemplary manner; and I am 
sure that the more his despatches become 
known, the greater the credit they will 
reflect upon him. Colonel Sheil laboured 
long, and with great assiduity, to persuade 
the Persian Government to follow the ex- 
ample of the Sultan of Turkey, the 
Imaum of Muscat, and the Arab chiefs, 
by taking effective measures to prevent 
the subjects of the Shah from carrying on 
the slave trade. The hon. Member roundly 
asserts that there was no promise to that 
effect on the part of the Persian Govern 
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ment; but I take leave to say that there 
was such a promise, and Colonel Sheil has 
not ceased to claim the faithful performance 
of it. The hon. Member has carried the 
history of the transactions between us 
and the Persians to that point at which he 
says that there is no alternative but that 
the Persian Government will accept the 
quarrel which he says we have prepared 
for them, and throw themselves into the 
arms of Russia, rather than comply with 
our request. The hon. Member has built 
up the turris excelsee tabula, and he would 
have it that debent esse altiores. He ar- 
gues at very great length, and with very 
great labour, that it is impossible that 
Persia can make any arrangement with 
England for the suppression of the slave 
trade. Nevertheless, she has doné s0, 
Had the hon. Member taken the pains to 
consult the documents which were laid be- 
fore the Slave Trade Committee, he would 
have seen there a communication, by which 
it is intimated that since the close of the 
correspondence from which he has quoted, 
the Shah has issued a firman to prevent 
his subjects from carrying on the slave 
trade. I will content myself with these 
statements, which I think satisfactorily 
prove that we have taken measures to pro- 
vide against the calamity with which the 
hon. Member has threatened us. With re- 
gard to what the hon. Member has said as 
to the operations against Herat and the 
Affghan expedition, | think it only neces- 
sary to remind the House that we have 
the admission of the hon. Member himself 
that our policy in that case was quite de- 
fensible, inasmuch as that the Persian ex- 
pedition against Herat was in point of fact 
an attack upon our Indian possessions. I 
am happy to have the acknowledgment of 
the hon. Member that we were right in 
our views of the danger which then im- 
pended, and that consequently we were 
justified in the course which we adopted 
upon that occasion. With these observa- 
tions I will leave the Motion in the hands 
of the House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK observed, that 
during the last fourteen years the English 
Government had been instrumental in 
greatly aggravating the sufferings of from 
80,000 to 100,000 human beings. These 
poor creatures had, by our laws, been 
made to endure great torture by reason of 
the overcrowding of ships, and want of 
water. He feared, moreover, that he 
should be justified in asserting that there 
were no two persons in the empire who had 
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Supply— 


done more to increase the slave trade than 
the noble Lord at the head of the Ministry 
and the noble Lord the Secretary for Fo- 
reign Affairs, by advocating the admission 
of slave-grown sugar. 

Amendment negatived. 


SUPPLY—MISCELLANEOUS ESTIMATES 
—FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

House in Committee. 

On the question that 57,5001. be grant- 
ed for the salaries of the Foreign Office 
being read, 

Mr. BANKES thought the House had 
aright to ask what were the instructions 
given to the naval officer in command of | 
our fleet off the coast of Italy, and whether | 
he had instructions to prevent the landing | 
of the Neapolitan troops upon the shores | 
of Sicily? With regard to Spain and 
Portugal, our interference had not been at 
all successful. Would the noble Lord tell 
the House what reparation the British Go- 
vernment were likely to receive hereafter 
for the insult which had been put upon us 
by the Spanish Government? He imputed 
no blame to Sir H. Bulwer, who had pro- 
bably only done what had been done be- 
fore, in receiving parties who were compro- 
mised into his house. We were also par- 
ties to treaties with Spain—the Quadruple 
Alliance, for example—by which, in the 
event of a prince who was now in this | 
country asserting his rights to the crown | 
of Spain, we were bound to give aid to the | 
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ever. He trusted that the case of Colonel 
Bristow would not be allowed to slumber. 

Sm DE LACY EVANS said, those 
who had followed the course of events be- 
tween this country and Spain, must be 
perfectly convinced that the final and com- 
plete rupture which had taken place be- 
tween the two Courts was in a large de- 
gree to be attributed to the tone and man- 
ner of the debates in the other House of 
Parliament pending the discussion between 
the two Governments. He regretted that 
that course was so often taken both in that 
and the other House of Parliament; and 
he believed it to have been of more fre- 
quent occurrence during this Session than 
in any other. In his opinion, Parliament 
ought, in foreign affairs, to postpone its 
judgment of the conduct of Government 
until the matter in question appeared to 
be concluded. It would then be the time 
for censure or approval of their conduct. 
The Government of Lord Liverpool had 
continually interfered in the internal affairs 
of foreign countries, and so had the Go- 
vernment of the Duke of Wellington, the 
most pacific of all Ministers. It had been 
said that the noble Lord’s efforts to estab- 
lish constitutional governments in other 
countries had all failed, and that des- 
potisms were now re-established at Madrid, 
at Lisbon, and in Greece. He deprecated 
the introduction of such discussions in that 
House. 


Mr. HUME said, the hon. and gallant 


existing Government of Queen Isabella. | Member deprecated discussion, but he did 
It was desirable to know whether the ob- | not deprecate intervention. For fifty years 
ligations which Great Britain had entered | the great evil of our foreign policy had 


into by this treaty had been affected by 
the conduct of the Spanish Government in 
the expulsion of our Ambassador. He 
wished the noble Lord would inform the 
House what were the present state of our 
relations with Spain. 

Mr. MACGREGOR thought the present 
a fitting occasion for adverting to the ar- 
rest and expulsion from Spain of Colonel 
Bristow, a British subject, who had been 
expelled from that country on the ground 
of his having an order of a Spanish Minis- 
ter for the claims he had on the Spanish 
Crown. Colonel Bristow had never med- 
dled with the political affairs of that coun- 
try, yet he was arrested, and not allowed 
to go to his house to get his clothes or to 
secure his papers. He was afterwards 
conducted by the police to the frontiers of 
France, and there dismissed without money 
and without clothes, and without any charge 
being made against him of any kind what- 





been our constant intervention in the af- 
fairs of other countries; and if there were 
one desire on the part of the people of this 
country stronger than another, it was that 
we should interfere no longer. 

After a few words in explanation from 
Sir De Lacy Evans, 

Mr. P. HOWARD said, that, as re- 
garded English intervention in Portugal, 
the effect of it had been to put an end to 
a fierce and bloody civil war. He begged 
to draw attention to an occurrence which 
had been reported in the newspapers, 
namely, that a part of the Pontifical States 
had been occupied by Austrian troops. 
Considering the manner in which his Ho- 
liness had discouraged the attack upon 
Austria, and considering the weakness of 
his military resources, he trusted the cir- 
cumstance of the occupancy of part of his 
territories by the Austrian troops would 
not be lost sight of in the friendly negotia- 
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tions about to be entered into by the Go- 
vernments of France and England. 

Mr. OSBORNE contended that the in- 
tervention of England in the affairs of Por- 
tugal had certainly not given free institu- 
tions to that country, but had entailed an 
expense upon England the items of which 
figured conspicuously in the estimates. As 
to the Spanish affair, he did not think the 
House was in a position now to discuss it. 
It had been his intention to vote that the 
proposed grant of 2,000. to Lord Minto 
be disallowed; but after hearing the speech 
of the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
that day, his views had been completely 
altered; and if the peace of Europe had 
been maintained so cheaply, he should 
offer no opposition. 


Viscount PALMERSTON said, the | 
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consider whether it governed the case or 
not, and would give the Spanish Govern. 
ment such an answer as they thought 
right. The hon. and learned Member 
would recollect that the mere signature of 
the Quadruple Treaty at the time extin. 
guished a civil war in Portugal, in which 
families were arrayed one against another; 
that when the signature of the Quadruple 
Treaty was known in Portugal, Don Miguel 
agreed to evacuate the country. Then the 
hon. and learned Member asked what be- 
nefit Portugal had derived from the trans- 
actions of last year? Why, a civil war, 
which would have been most desolating 
in its effects, was put anend to. He would 
not say that everything had been done in 
Portugal precisely as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment would have wished; but Portu- 


policy of the Government of England, not | gal was at this time at peace, when almost 
only in the present case, but in all former | every country in Europe was convulsed; 


periods of our history, was to consider the | 


interests of England as deeply concerned in 
the transactions which took place in other 


countries; that it was the duty of the Go- | 
vernment of England to have regard to | 
those interests; to take such measures as | 


might appear, under the circumstances of 
the moment, to be necessary; and to pre- 
serve those interests by negotiation, if ne- 
gotiation were sufficient, or by other me- 
thods should negotiation be unavailing. 
The hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Bankes) wished to know what was the 
present state of our relations with Spain. 
The present state of our relations with 
Spain was this: diplomatic intercourse 
between the two countries was suspended. 
The hon. and learned Member wished 
likewise to know by what means a British 
merchant in Spain, if he suffered wrong 
from the Government of that country, 
could obtain redress. We had a consular 
officer in Spain, and it was his duty and 
peculiar function to make representations 
to the Spanish Government on such mat- 
ters; and, if the representations of our con- 
sular officer on behalf of a British merchant 
were not attended to, it was well known 
that every Government possessed means 
by which attention could be enforced. He 
(Lord Palmerston) did not consider that 
the treaties between the two countries were 
abrogated by the suspension of diplomatic 
intercourse. When the Government of 
Spain should appeal to the Government of 
England for the execution of a treaty 
which the Spanish Government should 
think applicable to a particular case, it 
would be for the British Government to 





and although some things might have been 
better than they were, yet Portugal was in 
possession of constitutional institutions; 
and he knew that if a country had a con- 
stitution founded at least upon popular 
principles, it was sure, sooner or later, to 
arrive at a proper condition, and to obtain 
a constitutional and representative system 
of government; and this was an advantage 
for which any country that obtained it 
ought to be grateful to the State by whose 
influence it was gained. 

Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK felt that 
no apology was necessary on his part for 
rising to make some observations as to the 
vote of 57,5001. for the Foreign Office. It 
was the special duty of the House of Com- 
mons to keep a strict watch on the conduet 
of foreign affairs, as they might entail con- 
sequences which would be attended with 
the largest expenditure. He could recol- 
lect the time when the hon. Member for 
Westminster adopted a different tone from 
what he did at present; and when he de- 
nounced the despots of the north as much 
as the anti-constitutional parties in Spain 
and Portugal, and when he took the lead 
in a sort of buccaneering expedition into 
Spain in favour of the constitutional party. 
He would not go back to the affair at Ter- 
ceira, or the untoward affair at Navarino; 
but he could not help remarking on the 
singular difference in the conduct of Gen- 
tlemen when their friends were in office, 
and when they were out. The poet Moore 
some fifteen years ago said— 

** As bees on flowers alighting cease to hum, 

So Whigs in place installed grow dumb.” 


He should like to know whether the me- 
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diation of England had been requested be- 
fore or since the noble Lord had informed 
the Austrian Government, by his informa- 
tion to the Parliament of this country, that 
he had decided to join with France in the 
mediation? But, in any case, he main- 
tained that the noble Lord was not in a po- 
sition, if he had refused his mediation and 
friendly offices to Austria in the day of her 
humiliation, to come forward now and claim 
his privilege to interfere, when Austria, 
unaided, except by her own intrinsie power, 
had driven her rash and, he would say, 
saucy invader back into his own territory. 
Austria might fairly say, ‘‘ I have strug- 
gled without your assistance, and | have 
conquered. I will not now admit you into 
any arbitration.” It was a generally re- 
ceived rule regarding arbitration, that when 
it was not accepted in the fullest sense in 
which it was offered, it was not binding. 
Again, he would observe, that England 
was bound by treaty to maintain to the 
Emperor of Austria all his dominions in 
Lombardy. And so also was France 
bound to maintain the Austrian dominions 
in all their integrity, as settled by the 
Treaty of 1815. Of what use, then, was 
mediation now? By the law of nations, 
the King of Sardinia having thought fit to 
invade the dominions of Austria, the Em- 
peror of Austria had a right not only to 
drive him back, but to follow him into his 
own dominions, and chastise him. He 
(Lord G. Bentinck) wanted to know were 
his suppositions regarding the sought-for in- 
terference right or wrong? Whether the 
original call for mediation had or had not 
come from Austria direct, and whether the 
latter, which was now under consideration, 
had not come only from Frankfort, and 
not from the Emperor of Austria, who was 
at Innspruck at the time the call for the 
interference of England had come? As 
to the observation of the hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Osborne), that ‘‘he had 
intended to have opposed the vote of 
2,0001. to Lord Minto, but that he had 
been so satisfied by the speech of the 
noble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, that he would not now offer any op- 
position to it,” he (Lord G. Bentinck) 
could only say that he had listened most 
attentively to the whole debate, and he 
could not find in the course of it what 
Lord Minto had done to preserve peace, 
although he might have done much to pro- 
mote the rebellion of the subjects of the 
King of the Two Sicilies. The noble Lord 
(Lord Palmerston) had refused to answer 
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the questions put to him as to the instrue- 
tions to the Queen’s Navy now acting in 
the Mediterranean; but the hon. Member 
for Buckinghamshire had never asked 
what were the instructions given them for 
the future. What he heard the hon. 
Member for Buckinghamshire ask was, 
what were the acts done by the British 
Government between the King of the Two 
Sicilies and his rebellious subjects in 
Sicily? It was too commonly reported 
not to be true, that when all the countries 
of Europe were thrown into confusion by 
the sudden and unexpected risings of the 
people, and when the Sicilians, taking the 
King of Naples unawares, succeeded in 
overpowering his forces, and driving them 
out of the island, that the Navy of the 
Queen of England interposed; and when 
the King of Naples, recovering from his 
astonishment, had prepared an army of 
30,000 men, with which he could have 
soon overpowered the insurgents, that Ad- 
miral Parker appeared in the Bay of 
Naples, and that a message was sent by 
a most befitting messenger, the Bull Dog 
steamer, to the effect that if the forces of 
the King proceeded to bombard the city 
—which it was the intention of the King, 
in the exercise of his rightful and legiti- 
mate authority to do, in order to reduce 
his rebellious subjects to obedience—they 
would be opposed by the forces of the 
Queen of England; and that was the point 
on which the hon. Member for Bucking- 
hamshire wanted some unequivocal infor- 
mation from Her Majesty’s Government ; 
and before a vote was come to upon the 
estimate before the Committee, he (Lord 
G. Bentinck) hoped they would have a dis- 
tinct and positive answer from the noble 
Lord at the head of the Foreign Office. 
He (Lord G. Bentinck) would not go into 
the question relating to Spain and Por- 
tugal; but he could not help wondering 
how Her Majesty’s Government could take 
credit to themselves for ‘‘ reform, retrench- 
ment, and non-intervention,’’ after what 
had taken place lately in Portugal. The 
noble Lord had made some comments upon 
certain observations of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Buckinghamshire, on the sub- 
ject of our relations with France. His 
hon. Friend (Mr. Disraeli), in the very 
outset of his speech, far from condemning 
any alliance with France, appealed to the 
times of our most powerful governors—to 
the times of Elizabeth, of Cromwell, and 
of Walpole—as days in which England 
had sought and cherished an alliance with 
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France. What the hon. Member for Buck- 
inghamshire had said was, not that they 
should repudiate an alliance with France, 
but that it was not fitting they should 
pander to the restlessness of any revolu- 
tionary republic by sacrificing the friends 
and allies of this country, and by forget- 
ting treaties. France, and every other 
country in Europe and America, should be 
free to choose her own institutions, and 
her people should be left to use their 
efforts to secure to themselves liberty and 
independence. But it would ill become 
this country to crouch and cringe to any 
people. It was no insult to tell France 
that she would be impotent for oppression 
abroad, although she would be able to 
stand against the whole world in arms if 
they attempted an invasion of her terri- 
tory. What his hon. Friend contended 
against were alliances for purposes of 
mock mediation merely to conciliate the 
Republic of France. His hon. Friend 
stated that the exchequer of France was 
in no condition to make foreign war, and 
that she could not afford to send 100,000 
men to Italy, and another 100,000 to the 
Rhine. But he (Lord G. Bentinck) trusted 


that he would never see the day when 


England should prove that saying of the 
Duke of Sotomayer to be true, which was 
now considered to be a libel, that ‘ the 
Government of England was haughty to 
the humble, and humble to the haughty.” 
He hoped they would never be afraid or 
ashamed to support their ancient allies, 
although they should be called upon to do 
so in the day of their need or their diffi- 
culties ; and he, for one, hoped that the 
day would never come when they would be 
found entering upon a war with France, 
because France would not submit to any 
invasion of her rights. He hoped that, 
whilst on the one side they would not 
crouch or cringe, on the other they would 
not in any way discourage the established 
Governments with which they were on 
friendly terms, from any fear that France, 
in her restlessness, might disturb the bal- 
ance of power in Europe. The way to be 
friends with France was to tell her plainly 
that we knew she would be powerless 
against the world in an unjust cause—in a 
war of oppression; but that so long as she 
was contented with maintaining her own 
institutions, and her own independence, 
she would be indomitable. And so long 
as she was content to maintain her own 
position with good faith towards other na- 
tions, he (Lord George Bentinck) trusted 
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that England would be ready to stand by 
France, and see that no aggression was 
made upon her rights and independence, 
Before the question upon the vote is put, 
let me have a distinct answer to two ques- 
tions. First of all, am I to understand 
that Baron Weisenberg, Minister of Fo. 
reign Affairs at Frankfort, was authorised 
by the Emperor of Austria, who is an ally 
of Queen Victoria, and who was residing 
at Innspruck, to treat on this subject with 
the noble Lord? I wish to know if he 
had full power from the Emperor, his 
master? The other question I have to 
put is this: I wish to know whether the 
ground upon which the mediation sought 
by Austria of England was not agreed to 
was, that England made it a sine qud non 
that Austria should resign a large portion 
of those territories which by the Treaty of 
Paris she was entitled to maintain ? 


Viscount PALMERSTON: With re- 
gard to the first question, I can only state 
that the communication made from Baron 
Weisenberg, through Baron Kohler, was 
made in his capacity of Minister of Foreign 
Affairs for Austria. He was at Frankfort, 
but he is Minister of Foreign Affairs for 
Austria. With regard to the other ques- 
tion, I am sure my noble Friend must see 
that it would be improper for me to enter 
into the particulars of that communica- 
tion. 

Vote agreed to. 

Several other votes agreed to. 

House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

House adjourned at half-past One 
o’elock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 17, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts,—1* Tithe Rent Charge, &c., 
(No. 2) (Ireland); Stock in Trade Exemption; Sheep 
and Cattle Importation Proh Out Pensi ; 
Militia Pay. 

2* Poor Law Union Charges (No.2); Poor Law Union 
District Schools; Fisheries (Ireland); Registers of Sa- 
sines (Scotland); Court of Justiciary (Scotland) ; Insol- 
vent Debtors’ Court; Money Order Department (Post 
Office). 

3* and passed :—Constabulary Force (Ireland) ; Proclama- 
tions on Fines (Court of Common Pleas) ; Churches; 
Turnpike Roads (Ireland). 

Petitions Presentep. From the Clergy and Protes- 
tant Inhabitants in Ireland, against the Present System 
of National Education.—F rom Lochlee, Braes of Cromer, 
and numerous other Places, for Facilitating the Attain- 
meat of Sites for Churches (Scotland).—From the Boston 
Poor Law Union, for Alteration of the Poor Law 
Union Charges (No. 2) Bill—From a Number of Mer- 
chants, Farmers, and Others, of Hastings and Salehurst, 
complaining of the State of Turnpike Trusts throughout 
England and Wales. 
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FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE, 

in moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said that this was a subject which had for 
along time occupied the attention of the 
eople of Ireland. He thought that this 
Bill treated the question in the only manner 
in which it could be successfully treated, 
and he hoped that it would be unanimously 
agreed to. The fisheries in Ireland were 
of considerable value, and furnished em- 
ployment to several thousands of the lower 
classes. The increased value that would 
be given to them under an improved sys- 
tem of management would be immense. 
The fisheries in Ireland did not belong to 
individuals, but for the most part to the 
public. The proposition to carry on the 
fisheries by means of voluntary assessment 
had been tried, but had failed, and it, 
therefore, became necessary for the Go- 
vernment to take up the subject. The 
fisheries were to be placed under the guar- 
dianship of a board of conservators, to be 
elected by persons possessing the qualifica- 
tions set forth in the measure. 

Lorn MONTEAGLE was sorry to be 
obliged to oppose the Motion of the noble 
Marquess. He believed that if this Bill 
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had been proposed for any other part of 
the empire but Ireland, it would not for 


one instant be entertained. He concurred 
with his noble Friend that it was of the 
. greatest importance to preserve this great 
national interest. He thought the mea- 
sure proposed a most unjust one. Here- 
tofore, when dealing with property, pro- 
perty was considered to be the first qualifi- 


cation, In the Bill proposed, the qualifica- |- 


tion was simply the possession of a single 
fishing-rod. Any person choosing to re- 
gister a fishing-rod, and to take out a 
license for one pound, became qualified to 
vote at the election of conservators. Al- 
though a man possessed the right of fishery 
under a grant from the Crown, he might 
be subject to a tax of 15l., under this Bill, 
for every weir he used. It was true that 
that sum was only mentioned as the max- 
imum; but by this Bill they would be leav- 
ing to the representatives of fishing-rods 
the great power of declaring what the sum 
to be paid ought to be. He objected to 
the power proposed to be given to the con- 
servators over the weirs and the rivers, the 
beds of which might be altered in anyway 
they might think fit to order. He would 
abandon his opposition to this Bill if it 
Fwere shown that it was authorised by the 
Commissioners. He asked their Lordships 
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to suspend their decision upon it until 
early next Session, fer the purpose of pro- 
curing the opinion of the Commissioners 
upon it. This delay could cause no incon- 
venience, inasmuch as the first meeting of 
conservators under the Bill was appointed 
for the Ist July 1849. 

The Eart of GLENGALL believed, 
that there was not a single proprietor of a 
fishery. nor lessee, who did not give his 
cordial assent to this Bill. A deputation, 
composed of Members of Parliament, had 
waited some time ago on the Prime Min- 
ister upon this subject, entreating him to 
introduce this Bill into Parliament, how- 
ever late the Session might be. He (the 
Earl of Glengall) thought the measure a 
most valuable one, and hoped his noble 
Friend would not persevere in his opposi- 
tion to it. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 


Exemption Bill. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 17, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Bitts,—2° Fever (Ireland); Trans- 
fer of Landed Property (Ireland) ; Unlawful Oaths (Ire- 
land); Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome. 

Reported.—Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Metropolitan 
Commissions of Sewers; Nuisances and Contagious 
Diseases; Ecclesiastical Patronage Suits Compromise 
(Ireland). 

5° and passed:—Stock in Trade Exemption; Parochial 
Debt and Audit; Poor Removal (No. 2). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Bright, from the Com- 
mittee of the Newcastle and Gateshead Religious Free- 
dom Society, for the Withdrawal of the Regium Donum 
Grant.—By Mr. Wyld, from Agents, Miners, and 
Others, connected with the East Wheal Crofty and North 
Pool Copper Mines, in the County of Cornwall, against 
the Copper and Lead Duties Bill.— By Mr. Hugh Edward 
Adair, from several Lodges of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, for the Extension of the Benefit Societies 
Act.—By Mr. Cobden, from the Keighley District of 
the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, against the Pro- 
vident Associations Fraud Prevention Bill—By Mr. 
Hume, from Merchants, Shir , and Others, of 
Southwold, in favour of a Better Management of that 
Harbour. 





STOCK IN TRADE EXEMPTION BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for the Third 
Reading of the Stock in Trade Exemption 
Bill, 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that he had 
to thank his right hon. Friend (Sir George 
Grey) for the arrangement by which he 
possessed the present opportunityof stating 
his objections to the measure now before 
the House. On its first introduction, in- 
deed, he had claimed the right to oppose 
it; but, though his opposition was to the 
principle of the measure—particularly in 
its relation to other legislative proceedings 
—he had been willing to waive the expres- 
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sion of his objections at the earlier and 
more usual stages, because, having no 
hope of obtaining in the present Session 
the remedy which he sought, he was chiefly 
desirous of some opportunity —at any stage 
—of asking the attention of the House to 
the general question involved in this Bill. 
Now, in the first place, though this was 
called a temporary Bill—a Bill for suspend- 
ing for only one more year the existing 
law of the land—yet he must remind the 
House that it was not less than the ninth 
such temporary Bill, which they had suc- 
cessively passed, to suspend in continuity, 
from time to time, the laws affecting the 
property of all the subjects of the realm of 

ngland who are rateable to the relief of 
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time, been subjected to such a burden,” 
It is not necessary to consider for the pre- 
sent whether the exemption be or be not 
equitable; it is enough to say, that Parlia. 
ment virtually enacts it—without notice, 
without discussion, and without any con. 
sideration whatever of other interests 
which are affected by such exemption; and 





all this—merely because the Bill is asked, 
year by year—for one year only. This 
| principle and this result are not confined 
| to the present measure, but are applicable 
to all such legislation. In Bills, however, 
which affect property, as the Bill now on 
the table does, notoriously and avowedly, 
| the House ought always to recollect, that 
‘if a given sum be to be raised from 
given parish, say the sum of 2,0001. from 





the poor. It is called a Bill to continue 

for a further term the exemption of stock five occupants, each having an equal 
, nse : | , 

in trade from liability to such rating. On _ amount of occupancy, and if each oecu- 
the direct question of such exemption, he pant shall pay accordingly the sum of 
would say nothing at this time. It was’ 400/., the exemption of any one from 
enough for him to say now, that, whether his liability imposes a burden of 25 per 
such exemption be right or wrong, the law | cent, or 1001. in addition, upon each of the 
on the subject is by the present course remaining four, So that the exemption 
practically altered without discussion, and of stock in trade from the poor’s-rate of 
almost without notice, by this system of England is, as the House will see, not 
suspending the law for a year, year by merely a favour rightly or wrongly granted 
year, continually, The House concedes | to the trading interest, but it involves the 


without difficulty what is asked for so short imposition of a pro tanto tax on the agri- 


a period; and particularly when it is! cultural interest. Is it contended by any 


asked—as was the case in the first Bills of one that the law of England recognises 
the present series—in reference to some ' the exemption of stock in trade from liabi- 
great measure which was to settle the lity to the poor’s-rate? If it be so, bring 
whole question, but which was not then ‘in a declaratory Bill to that effect, rather 
ready. He held, however, in his hand a | than this Bill for suspending the law. But 
list of these successive renewals—from | no lawyer in the House—certainly not the 
the 3 and 4 Vict, c. 89, to the 10 and 11 | eminent person who discharges with so 
Vict. c. 77; and the great final and reme-| much ability the functions of his high 
dial measure was, he feared, as little likely | office, the present Attorney General—will 
to be prepared by the Government now as! commit himself to such a course; or will 





by any of their predecessors. 
that his right hon. Friend would rise and 
state, as well as any Minister could state, 
the difficulties which attended the settle- 
ment of this question; but no attempt had 
yet been made to settle it; the evil con- 
tinued, and he complained accordingly, 
that the law of the land was substantially 
and permanently changed by these suspen- 
satory and temporary Acts. Men’s minds 
got accustomed to the exemption which is 
thus created, nominally, for a season only; 
and by and by it will be said, ‘‘ whatever 
the law may have been before 1837, no 
one can affirm that stock in trade has ever 
been rateable by law since 1837; and a 
generation of proprietors has grown up, 
who know this at least, if no more than 
this, that such property has never, in their 


He knew | 


stand up in his place, and deny the posi- 
tion that the law of England does not 
recognise the exemption of stock in trade 
from liability to the relief of the poor. 
That point at least was decided in the case 
of the Queen v. Lumsdaine: though the 
instant passing of the first of these tem- 
porary Acts deprived the tithe-owner of 
the means of profiting by the law laid 
down in that case. His noble Friend at 
the head of the Government would well re- 
member the breathless haste with which 
the law—so declared by the Court—was 
sought to be set at naught; for a Bill— 
practically getting rid of that law—having, 
‘though it passed this House, been thrown 
out by the Lords—the ordinary forms of 
proceeding were, if he recollected rightly, 
suspended here; and the earliest of the 
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series of these suspending Acts was hur- 
ried through in the very last days of the 
Session. Let no one suppose, because 
the clerical owners of tithe rent-charge are 
largely injured by the present system, that, 
therefore, he wished the clergy to be ex- 
empted from any liability to which their 
fellow-subjects were exposed. No such 
thing. In fact, the question to which he 
desired to call the attention of the House, 
was not one of profession but of property. 
He wished no more than a fair equality in 
acertain rate upon property. So far as 
he understood the case, the holder of a 
tithe rent-charge is assessed upon a much 
larger proportion of his gross receipts than 
the owner of any other property assessed for 
local purposes. Now, what are the facts ? 
The clergy are above 20,000 in number; 
about half of that number hold benefices— 
he took the figures from the able and cele- 
brated pamphlet of the Rev. R. Jones on 
this subject—and of those benefices nearly 
one-half, that is 4,861, are under 2001. per 
annum. Is that an income which ought 
to sustain any special burthen? Again, 
the income of the clergy is connected with 
their personal labour; the poor’s-rate upon 
their income is, therefore, pro tanto, a 
rate or tax upon their wages, in respect to 
which the exemption—even where given— 
is insufficient. Does the law deal so with 
any other class of property? No. Again, 
is it then wished that the tithe-owner 
should pay less than his neighbour in pa- 
rallel cireumstances? No. Nothing more 
is wished than that the principle upon 
which the tithe-owner was rated before the 
passing of the Commutation Act, should 
be maintained. It was so enacted, not 
vaguely—not by words of loose construc- 
tion—but by two clauses introduced, speci- 
fically, and after debate, for the express 
purpose of protecting the tithe-owner. The 
first is Clause 69 in the Tithe Commutation 
Act 1836, which received the Royal as- 
sent on the 13th August in that year :— 
“And be it enacted, That every rent-charge 
payable as aforesaid, instead of tithes, shall be 
subject to all Parliamentary, and county and other 
rates, charges and assessments, in like manner as 


the tithes, commuted for such rent-charge have 
heretofore been subject.” 


The second is Clause 1 of the Parochial 
Assessment Act, which received that as- 
sent six days later. Yet by the actual 
operation of the existing law, the tithe- 
owner is rated upon the whole of his in- 
come, while the tithe-payer is rated at one- 
half only, for example, or one-third, that 
VOL. CI. {Thira 
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is, hisrent. There are instances which he 
had quoted on former occasions, in which 
the proportion or rate on the holder of the 
tithe rent-charge was doubled, and more 
than doubled, as compared with the rate 
before 1836: in one case, which was 
stated to him, nearly trebled; St. Mewan, 
in Cornwall, from 85. 10s. to 2301. He 
perceived that his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment (Sir George Grey) intimated that 
this was a wrong which the passing of the 
temporary Suspension Act, like that now 
before the House, did not create, and 
which the rejection of the present Bill 
would not remedy. He admitted it in 
the letter; but he contended that the le- 
gislation of which this Bill was a part, 
was not merely practically but advisedly 
defective. He could not forget how mea- 
sures had been introduced into this House 
by Members among the highest in talent, 
station, and character, the direct effect of 
which would have been to alter the law 
affecting property, for the benefit of their 
own class, and to the injury of another. 
The Bills—for the attempt was repeated 
in another Session—did not eventually 
pass; and, at all events, he did not mean 
to compare the case to which he referred, 
as equal in intensity to the famous law of 
agistment in the Irish Parliament about a 
hundred years ago. But, in this point, 
the two measures were alike; that both 
were the measures of a class. In the in- 
stance of which he was speaking, it was 
the landowners, not merely represented 
here, but constituting the immense ma- 
jority of this House, against a body of 
men not one of whom can even enter this 
House, and who have not, as a body, one 
single representative here. It is clear 
that the continued exemption of stock in 
trade from a liability to the payment of a 
rate for the relief of the poor, does not di- 
rectly affect the question as to the propor- 
tion at which tithe rent-charge ought to be 
rated to such relief; but, indirectly, the 
exemption of any one species of property 
necessarily affects the burthen on all the 
rest. He did not wish to enter into the 
question of rating all visible property; he 
did not refer, except incidentally, to the 
famous thousand guinea case; money, 
which, because it was in a drawer in a 
particular parish, was rated, while the 
owner of five thousand pounds deposited 
in a bank in the next parish was not 
rated. He contended merely that where 
any two persons were rated in respect to 
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any property, they should be rated equally : 
and, further, that there was no reason in 
principle, and no authority in the law of 
England, why, for the relief of the poor 
of England, all its visible property should 
not be rated. He might go further; but 
he stopped here. And as to the alleged 
difficulty or impossibility of ascertaining 
the value of stock in trade, he could only 
say, that, when by Schedule D they had 
ascertained the profits of trade under the 
Property Tax Act, there could be little 
further difficulty in establishing a mode 
by which the visible property of trade in a 
particular parish might be assessed to the 
relief of the poor in such parish. With this, 
however, he did not at present mean to in- 
terfere, though it bore more directly on 
the Bill before them, than the inequality of 
which he rose to complain: but he did not 
propose to add any species of property to 
those which were already rated. He did, 
however, propose, that those which were 
rated should be rated equally; and should 
be rated upon the same relative propor- 
tions which, when the general security of 
the tithe of England was exchanged for the 
present rent-charge, were specifically es- 
tablished for the protection of the weaker 
party. He knew that he could not hope 
to effect this in the course of the present 
Session, or by any proceedings in reference 
to the present Bill; but he did trust that 
his right hon. Friend (Sir George Grey) 
would be able to state that he would take 
into full consideration the whole question 
of the rating of England for the relief of 
the poor; and would be prepared, in the 
next Session, to bring in a general mea- 
sure to effect that great purpose. 

Sm G. GREY agreed with his hon. 
Friend as to the inconvenience of these 
annual suspensions. He hoped his hon. 
Friend would not overlook the fact that 
the present Bill did not affect tithe; and 
was one of those measures which just at 
present could not be placed upon a perma- 
nent footing. Still he was perfeetly wil- 
ling to admit that, at an early period of 
the ensuing Session, the subject ought to 
occupy the attention of Parliament. But 
it was a matter upon which he could make 
no distinct promise. 


DERBY WRIT. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was sorry to find 
the noble Lord (Lord J. Russeil) disposed 
to delay the issue of the writ for Derby. 
The conduct of the Government upon this 
question had beenvery extraordinary. On 
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the 17th of April they opposed the issue of 
the writ; on the lst of June, with the sin- 
gle exception of the Solicitor General, the 
Members of the Government then present 
supported it, the Home Secretary and 
others who had before voted against it 
voting for it; on the 16th of June the 
Home Secretary and other Members of 
the Government voted against it; on the 
23rd of June the Members of the Govern. 
ment then present, with the exception of 
the Solicitor General, voted for it. New 
writs had issued for other boroughs which 
stood on the schedule to the Corrupt 
Practices Bill, and where the Members 
were unseated for treating or for bri- 
bery, under much more aggravated cir. 
cumstances. Derby ought not to be 
made an exception; the report merely 
suggested that a practice had prevailed 
there of appointing and paying freemen 
as messengers, which might come within 
the terms of the noble Lord’s Act—an Act 
he had himself admitted to be so strict as 
to need explanation, if not modification, 
The Corrupt Practices Bill, if passed, 
would not suspend the writ; and that bo- 
rough ought to have its representatives to 
defend it in the House. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that a new writ 
be issued for the electing of two burgesses 
to serve in Parliament for Derby, in the 
room of Mr. Strutt and Mr. Gower. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL would not oceupy 
time by defending the votes of the Mem- 
bers of the Government on this subject, 
| but would content himself with saying, 
that having twice voted for issuing the 
writ, he could not be supposed to be pre- 
judiced against that course. But the 
House having several times decided that 
the writ should not be issued, it was a 
question proper to be considered, what 
ought to be done in conformity with those 
decisions. Now, there was a Bill before 
the House for instituting an inquiry with 
respect to this borough; when that Bill 
had passed, it would be settled what mode 
|of inquiry was to be adopted, and there 
would then, as he thought, be no sufficient 
| objection to the issue of the writ. In the 
mean time, he would move that this debate 
be adjourned till Thursday next. 

Mr. G. BANKES reminded the House 
that one borough was rescued from the 





schedule of the Corrupt Practices Bill by 
‘the interposition of a Member for that 
| place; Derby ought to have the same op- 
portunity. It was not certain that the 
| Sanepe Practices Bill would pass this 
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‘stood the noble Lord (Lord J. Russell) to 
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House; and there was a moral certainty 
that it would not pass the other [louse this 
Session, unless, indeed, there was to be an 
adjournment instead of a prorogation. Some 
of these boroughs would demand to be 
heard at the bar of the other House before 
being condemned. 


The SOLICITOR GENERAL under- 


mean, that in case the Bill should not pass, 
the writ ought to issue, the only object in 
the postponement being to ascertain what 
course the House would take with respect 
toaninquiry. It was not proposed to wait 
till the Bill had the assent of the other 
House, which, however, would not be 
likely to refuse its sanction to such a 
Bill when sent up from this House. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that the oppo- 
sition of his noble Friend (Lord J. Russell) 
would have surprised him less, if the 
grounds on which it rested had been dif- 
ferent. He could well have understood, 


ifthe Bill to prevent corrupt practices at 
elections had not only passed this House, 
but had been sanctioned by the Upper 
House, and was proceeding regularly and 
successfully there, that his noble Friend 
might fairly have said, that a measure 


affecting, it might be, the future constitu- 
ency of Derby, or, at all events, the exer- 
cise of the elective franchise there, was so 
far advanced in its stages, that it would 
become the law of the land in another 
week; and, therefore, till the expiration of 
that week, it was inexpedient to issue a 
writ for a borough so circumstanced. But 
the case was here entirely different; the | 
Bill had not yet passed this House; and in 
its actual state was worth no more than 
the paper on which it was written; indeed, 
not so much, since, unless it should become 
law, it was spoilt for paper, and was good 
for nothing as a statute. If the resolutions 
of either House did not constitute law, so 
in like manner the Bills of either House 
were absolutely valueless, until adopted by 
the other House, and enacted by the Crown. 
Under these circumstances, and believing 
that the exercise of the elective franchise 
was a right, a privilege, and a duty, and 
that no subject who is entrusted with it, 
ought to be deprived of it for a single day, 
unless on grounds not of expediency, but 
of justice; and believing, further, that no 
such grounds exist in the present case, and 
that the proportion of the guilty in the 
late election was a mere fraction compared 
with the guiltless, he was prepared to vote | 
for the issue of the writ. 


{Aue. 17} 
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Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER could not 
see any connexion between the question 
before the House and the Corrupt Prac- 
tices Bill; that was not a Bill to do any- 
thing to Derby in particular, but to insti- 
tute an inquiry into the case of eight or 
nine boroughs, new writs having been is- 
sued for all of them except Derby and 
Leicester, and issued for some of them 
under circumstances much worse, so far as 
they yet appeared, than in the case of 
Derby. The passing of the Bill would be 
as safe if this writ issued, as if it did not. 

Mr. W. P. WOOD thought the ques- 
tion had a great deal of connexion with 
the Bill. It was not impossible that the 
same course might be taken in this in- 
stance as in that of Yarmouth. The pass- 
ing of the Bill would have a moral effect 
on the conduct of the freemen at the next 
election. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK was surprised 
that the hon. and learned Member for 
Oxford did not perceive that the cases of 
Great Yarmouth and Derby were quite 
dissimilar. In the case of Great Yar- 
mouth, a Bill was introduced for the dis- 
franchisement of the freemen, and that 
Bill had passed into a law; but nothing of 
the kind had been proposed with respect 
to Derby. It was futile to talk of the 
passing of the Bill having a moral effect 
upon the freemen of Derby, because the 
inquiry which would take place would have 
reference only to the past. The Solicitor 
General contended that the House was 
justified in suspending writs when Com- 
mittees recommended that course to be 
taken; but the Committee on the Derby 
case had not recommended the suspension 
of the writ, and, therefore, he was justi- 
fied in claiming the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman’s vote in favour of the Motion. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned:— Ayes 85; 
Noes 43: Majority 42. 


List of the Avzs. 


Abdy, T. N. Cholmeley, Sir M. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Cobden, R. 
Arundel and Surrey, Duncan, G. 

Earl of Dundas, Adm. 
Barnard, E. G. Ebrington, Visct. 
Bellew, R. M. Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F. Forster, M. 

Bernal, R. Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Birch, Sir T. B. Fox, W. J. 

Bowring, Dr. Gladstone, rt. hon. W. E. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Greene, J. 

Bright, J. Grey, R. W. 

Brown, W. Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Campbell, hon, W.F. Grosvenor, Earl 
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Hawes, B. Romilly, Sir J. 
Hay, Lord J. Russell, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. Rutherfurd, A. 
Headlam, T. E. Salwey, Col. 

Hill, Lord M. Scholefield, W. 
Howard, P. H. Scrope, G. P. 
Jervis, Sir J. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Kershaw, J. Smith, J. A. 
Lewis, G. C. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Lushington, C. Stuart, Lord D. 
Maher, N. V. Talfourd, Serj. 
Mangles, R. D. Tenison, E. K. 
Martin, J. Thicknesse, R. A. 
Martin, C. W. Thompson, Col. 
Matheson, Col. Thornely, T. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. Townshend, Capt. 
Milner, W. M. E, Tufnell, H. 
Moffatt, G. Turner, E. 
Moore, G. H. Villiers, hon. C. 
Morris, D. Wall, C. B. 
Norreys, Lord Ward, H. G. 
O’Brien, T. Watkins, Col. 
Osborne, R. Willcox, B. M. 
Paget, Lord A. Wilson, J. 

Paget, Lord C, Wilson, M. 
Parker, J. Wrightson, W. B. 
Pearson, C. 

Power, Dr. TELLERS, 
Raphael, A. TIume, J. 

Rich, H. Wood, W. P. 


List of the Noes. 
Anstey, T. C. Hotham, Lord 
Bankes, G. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Bentinck, Lord G. Jolliffe, Sir W. G. I. 
Blackstone, W. S. Jones, Capt. 
Brisco, M. Law, hon. C. E. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Cabbell, B. B. Mandeville, Visct. 
Christy, S. Mullings, J. R. 
Cocks, T. S. Napier, J. 
Coles, H. B. O’Connor, F. 
Dick, Q. Palmer, R. 
Dodd, G. Pinney, W. 
Fox, 8S. W. L. Plowden, W. H. C. 
Goring, C. Sibthorp, Col. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Grogan, E. Urquhart, D. 
Halford, Sir TH. Verner, Sir W. 
Hamilton, G. A. Vivian, J. E. 
Harris, hon. Capt. Vyvyan, Sir R R. 
Heneage, G. H. W. Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. TELLERS. 
Hindley, C. Newdegate, C. N. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Spooner, R. 


Debate adjourned. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

On the Order of the Day for further 
considering the Report, 

Sir H. HALFORD called the attention 
of the House to a circumstance affecting 
the purity of election. On the 3lst of 
May last, the two sitting Members for the 
borough of Leicester, of whom Mr. Gard- 
ner was one, were unseated by an Election 
Committee for acts of bribery committed 
through their agents. About a month 


|afterwards it was necessary to appoint a 
| Post-office messenger to carry letters be. 
{tween Market Harborough, and the vil. 
‘lage of Kelworth. The inhabitants of the 
| village unanimously recommended a per- 
son named Brent, in whom they had con. 
fidence, to the Postmaster General, re. 
questing he would appoint him to the situ. 
ation. An answer was received from the 
Postmaster General, stating that the ap. 
pointment was in the hands of Mr. Gard. 
ner. Mr. Brent was superseded in favour 
of William Newby. The inhabitants of 
Kelworth addressed the Postmaster Gene. 
ral on the subject, and received a reply, 
which he held in his hand; it was sealed 
with Lord Clanricarde’s seal, had his name 
in the corner, was dated the 24th of J uly, 
and was couched in the following terms :— 

“‘ Lord Clanricarde has directed me to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 13th 
inst., and to inform you that the situation to 
which you refer was placed at the disposal of Mr. 
Gardner, and filled up by the appointment of 
William Newby upon his recomraendation.—I am 
your obedient servant, 

“G. E. Cornwett, Private Secretary.” 
He was informed that Newby was the bro- 
ther of a freeman of Leicester who voted 
for Mr. Gardner. Newby was a respect- 
‘able man; but so was Brent; and no rea- 
/son was given for displacing the latter, 
/except to make room for Mr. Gardner's 
;nominee. He had been disposed to give 
the noble Lord credit for being actuated 
by a sincere desire to put a stop to corrupt 
| practices at elections; but he could not 
|extend the same charitable belief to the 
| Post-office department; and he thought 
‘that the answer which the Chancellor of 
| the Exchequer had formerly made on be- 
half of the Postmaster General was indi- 
rect and evasive. He called upon the no- 
ble Lord to declare that the Government 
patronage should not be again disposed of 
in a similar way. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that, from 
the inquiries which his right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had made, 
he had reason to believe that the person 
appointed to the situation was respectable, 
and had nothing to do with the polities of 
the borough of Leicester. The hon. Ba- 
ronet now stated that he was the brother 
of a freeman of Leicester; and he (Lord 
J. Russell) was of opinion, that if that 
fact was known to Lord Clanricarde, his 
Lordship ought not to have listened to 
Mr. Gardner’s recommendation in his fa 
vour. He believed, too, that at the time 
Lord Clanricarde was ignorant that Mr. 
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Gardner had been unseated, because, in 
his letter, which was written a month after 
the report of the Committee, he spoke of 
that gentleman as the Member for the 
borough of Leicester. Lord Clanricarde 
had doubtless pursued the usual course in 
such cases; and, having received a re- 
commendation from a gentleman whom he 
believed to be the Member for Leicester, 
he made inquiry into the fitness of the 
person recommended for the office, and, 
being satisfied on that head, appointed 
him. If the hon. Baronet meant to lay 
down this rule—that after a gentleman 
had been unseated on the ground of bri- 
bery through his agents, the Post Office, 
being aware of the circumstance, ought not 
to attend to his recommendations, he en- 
tirely concurred with him. If, on the 
other hand, the hon. Baronet meant to 
say that the Postmaster General was not 
to take the recommendation of any Mem- 
ber for a borough, but must attend only 
to the recommendations of his political 
enemies, he begged leave to dissent from 
that proposition. He was fully convinced 
that in what had taken place, Lord Clan- 
ricarde and the Post-office authorities had 
no wish to sanction the corrupt proceed- 
ings which had occurred at the last elec- 
tion for Leicester. 

Report agreed to. 

Amendment made. 

Bill to be read a third time. 


Diplomatic Relations with 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 

Viscount PALMERSTON said: Sir, in 
rising to move the Second Reading of this 
Bill, it is not my intention to go into any 
historical details, or to trespass for any 
length of time on the attention of the 
House. In point of fact, the grounds 
upon which it appears to me that this 
change or declaration of the law is neces- 
sary, are so plain and so simple, and lie 
80 entirely on the surface of the thing, 
that it cannot be requisite to have recourse 
to any abstract or refined arguments for 
the purpose of showing the expediency of 
the measure I am about to introduce to 
the House. Doubts, and doubts only, 
have existed, whether, upon the interpre- 
tation to be put upon words in ancient 
Acts of Parliament, it is or is not lawful 
for the Sovereign of this country to hold 
diplomatic intercourse with the Court of 
Rome. I believe that the chief doubt 
has arisen on the construction of the 
Word ‘* communion;”’ upon the plain in- 
terpretation of that section of the law 
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which prohibits the Sovereign of these 
realms from holding communion with the 
Court of Rome. In my view, the only 
meaning of such law must have been to 
support that principle which, I admit, is 
the fundamental principle of our constitu- 
tion—that the Sovereign must be of the 
Protestant religion; and the communion 
contemplated by that Act I hold to be a 
spiritual communion, and not that which 
is meant in common and vulgar parlance, 
namely, an intercourse and exchange 
of communications. But, be that as it 
may, doubts having arisen, it has been 
deemed expedient to propose to Parlia- 
ment this measure to remove those doubts, 
by declaring diplomatic intercourse and 
relations between the Sovereign of this 
country and the Sovereign of the Roman 
States to be lawful. There can arise, as 
I conceive, only two questions on this mea- 
sure. The first is, what objections can be 
urged against it ?—the next is, what advan- 
tage would accrue from it? Now, the only 
objections that present themselves to my 
mind as capable of being urged against it 
would be objections founded upon the prin- 
ciple to which I have adverted—objections 
founded on the assumption that a Bill le- 
galising the exercise of diplomatic inter- 
course between the Crown and the Sove- 
reign of the Roman States, would tend to 
endanger the observance of the principle 
that the British Sovereign must be of the 
Protestant religion. I confess I am at a 
loss to imagine how any rational person 
can suppose that there can be anything in 
the presence of a British Minister at Rome, 
or in the presence of a Roman Minister in 
London, that would tend to shake the re- 
ligious belief of the Sovereign of this 
country. It is, in my opinion, too absurd 
and ridiculous a supposition to require the 
slightest argument to refute it. Diplo- 
matic relations are not considered to have 
any connexion with the religious faith of 
the Sovereign of this country. We have 
diplomatic relations with Mahometan 
Courts, with both Sennaar and Shoa; 
we have diplomatic relations with Courts 
of every form of belief except the Ca- 
tholic modification of the Christian re- 
ligion; but no one ever supposed there 
was any danger of the Sovereign of 
these realms becoming a Mussulman in 
consequence of the interchange of diplo- 
matic relations with Mahometan Courts; 
and I cannot conceive any rational person 
founding an objection to this measure upon 
such a supposition. Well, then, the ques- 
tion, in my opinion, is whether there is 
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any need of diplomatic relations with the | In that case the probability is that our In. 


Roman State, and whether any advantage 
could arise to this country from authorising 
their establishment? The onus probandi 
must lie, I think, on those who deny it, 
because there seems, primd facie, no rea- 
son why the Roman State should form the 
exception to the general rule; and if this 
House is not of the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Stafford, that all diplomatic 
relations should cease with all foreign 
countries, there seems to be no reason 
why, if that is not the opinion of Parlia- 
ment and the country, the Roman State 
should form the exception to the general 
rule. It is an exception that must natu- 
rally be offensive to that State, and unless 
it be founded on any real and substantial 
ground it must be injurious to our inter- 
ests as far as we have any interests to 
which it applies. Now, the Roman State 
is not one of the large Powers of Europe. 
It does not rank among the first class of 
foreign States; but nevertheless it is a 
State of a certain extent, and, as compared 
with the other States of Italy, it is by no 
means to be deemed inconsiderable. It is 
a State with which we may in various cir- 
cumstances have political interests to con- 
nect us. It is a State with which at all 
times we have commercial interests to con- 
nect us. Our commercial intercourse with 
the State of Rome is certainly not very 
great as compared with our commercial in- 
tereourse with many other countries; but 
nevertheless it is of growing and annually 
increasing importance. At present the 
Sovereign of this land can make no com- 
mercial engagement—no commercial treaty 
with the State of Rome, for the purpose 
of applying to our commerce with that 
State those securities which commercial 
treaties afford to our commerce with almost 
every other country in the world. We 
have a great interest in rapid communica- 
tion with our East Indian possessions. 
That communication is daily becoming 
abridged by the introduction of railways 
in ditferent parts of the continent of Eu- 
rope. We cannot make use of a railway 
passing through the territory of another 
State without having with that State some 
arrangement by treaty with regard to the 
transit of our mails through that country. 
There is at present no railway communica- 








tion for that purpose in Italy; but there is | 


no reason, I think, to doubt that sooner or 
later there will be railway communication 


dian communications would pass through 
the Roman States; but in the present state 
of the law that could not be done. We could 
not conclude with the Government of Rome 
any convention for the means of regulatin 
and legalising the transit of our Indian 
mails through the Roman States. For these 
reasons, then, shortly, that I am at a loss 
to see any ground upon which, in the pre. 
sent state of opinion in Europe, it is pos- 
sible to contend there is any constitutional 
objection, or any danger likely to arise, 
from the measure I am proposing, and be. 
cause, on the other hand, I hold that the 
impossibility of contracting political con. 
nexions with the Roman Government is 
attended with daily injury to the commer- 
cial and other interests of this country, I 
now move the second reading of this Bill. 
Mr. C. ANSTEY rose to move as an 
Amendment, that the Bill be read a se- 
cond time that day three months. He 
said the speech of the noble Lord who had 
just sat down had oecasioued him consid- 
erable disappointment, for he had expected 
to find init a full and temperate exposition 
of the objects and intentions of the mea- 
sure, and some attempt to combat the grave 
and conscientious objections entertained, not 
by Protestants merely, but by Roman Catho- 
lies also, to the Bill now before the House; 
but upon these several points the noble Lord 
had either left the House entirely in the 
dark, or chosen but slightly to pass over 
them. He must look to the speeches which 
were delivered upon the subject when it 
came before the other branch of the Le- 
gislature, in order to get these omissions of 
the noble Lord supplied. The measure 
was not to be taken as one declaratory of 
an already existing law, but as one enae- 
ting an altogether new law: its very title 
proved it to contemplate not merely the 
removal of doubts—a ‘‘ Bill for ‘ enabling’ 
Her Majesty to establish and maintain dip- 
lomatic relations with the Court of Rome,” 
must manifestly aim to effect a change in 
the law of much greater magnitude than 
the noble Lord was either willing, or found 
it convenient, to admit. What was the 
meaning of the term ‘‘ Court of Rome ” in 
the Bill? There were two Courts of Rome 
—an ecclesiastical and a political Court; and 
with which of these was it intended to en- 
able Her Majesty to hold intercourse ? This 
difficulty the noble Lord had altogether 
blinked. If Ministers had no higher or 


from every extremity of Italy up to con-| profounder motive in bringing forward the 


necting itself with the railway communica- 
tions of the Rhine, Germany, and France. 
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Bill than had that night been avowed, then 
he could tell them that their measure was 
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state of the law no obstacle would be 


ople of this country who desired to con- 
tract for the establishment of railroads in 
Italy, to obtain in Rome the necessary 
powers for that purpose, without the pas- 
sing of any such Bill as that now before the 
House. But even admitting that Ministers 
might possibly be desirous of establishing, 
by the aid of this Bill, relations with Rome 
of a very limited and restricted character, 
and having little sensible effect, either for 
good or evil, upon the interests of this 
country; still he believed their real ob- 
ject to be that stated by Lord Lansdowne, 
namely, to place the British Government in 
such a position as would enable it to ex- 
plain to the Pope the nature of its own 
transactions in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and in the rest of its dominions; and also 
to enable it, on the other hand, to lay 
open to itself and procure an insight into 
the particular species of influence which 
the Holy See possesses and exerts over 
its own dominions. Now, he trusted nei- 
ther that House nor the country would 
allow the Court of St. James’s and the 
Court of Rome to be placed in any such 
delicate or difficult position. If, as he con- 
jectured, the object of the promoters of 
this Bill was to bring about such a state of 
things, certainly the introduction of an 
entirely new sort of legislation was indis- 
pensable before such a dangerous innova- 
tion could be accomplished. Now, the Bill 
proceeded to enact— 


“That notwithstanding any thing contained in 
any Act or Acts now in force, it shall be lawful 
for Her Majesty, her heirs and suecessors, to 
establish and maintain diplomatic relations with 
the Pope of Rome, and to hold dipiomatic inter- 
course with the Sovereign of the Roman States.” 


He could not understand why on that oc- 
easion the usual courtesies of speech had 
been departed from—why the illustrious 
personage who was the chief bishop of the 
Roman Catholie world, had not received 
the title, as it had been the custom of all 
civilised States, whether Roman Catholic 
or Protestant, to accord to him-—which the 
present as well as former Administrations 
had conceded to him, and which had lately 
received the sanction of the illustrious Uni- 
versity of Oxford itself; for, on the ocea- 
sion when the Chevalier Bunsen received 
his degree, the public orator complimented 
him in his (Mr. Anstey’s) hearing, for the 
ability and zeal which had distinguished 
his mission on behalf of his master when 
he was sent ad Summum Pontificem, ut 
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happy result if the Roman Sovereign 


found in the way of any portion of the | 
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should, on account of that discourtesy 
alone, refuse to receive an ambassador. It 
should be observed that this clause re- 
ferred to certain Acts of Parliament as 
being in force. What were they? There 
was not a single Act on the Statute-book 
which so much as touched the Royal 
prerogative in matters of war and peace; 
there was nothing to prevent Her Ma- 
jesty from sending whomsoever she pleased 
to that or any other sovereign on a mes- 
sage of a temporal character. But 
there were Acts of Parliament in force 
which related to communications of ano- 
ther description; and if this Bill passed, 
those Acts would be repealed. With the 
single exception of Lord Castlemaine’s 
agency, in 1687, diplomatic intercourse of 
an open character had ceased from a pe- 
riod long prior to that date. Diplomatic 
intercourse of a less formal character, had, 
however, been continned; and of such in- 
tercourse the letter of Lord Clarendon the 
other day, in which he placed the statutes 
of the new Irish colleges at the feet of his 
Holiness, afforded an illustration. Ano- 
ther instance was to be found in the nego- 
tiation opened by George III., not only 
with the Pope, but also with the Preten- 
der, which ended in a large sum being set- 
tled on Henry IX.—that is, the Duke of 
York—the late Cardinal York. Continuous 
intercourse with the Court of Rome had, 
however, ceased before the Revolution of 
1688; and that event was caused by the 
attempt of James to re-open such inter- 
course for ecclesiastical purposes. With 
respect to diplomatic intercourse, the law 
at the present moment stood thus: — 
Under the Sth of Elizabeth, bulls, or 
writings, or teachings, or preachings, in 
defence of the power or authority of 
the Bishop of Rome within this realm, 
or its dominions, were forbidden. By 
the 15th of Elizabeth, the enforcing 
within this realm, or any of its dominions, 
the orders and decrees of the Sove- 
reign Pontiff was also prohibited. The 
24th of Henry VIII. forbade suits to the 
Court of Rome. With respect to any de- 
termination of any of the courts of this 
realm, the 25th Henry VIII., e. 19, for- 
bade appeals to the See of Rome in cases 
in contention, which had been commenced 
in any of the courts of this realm; and, 
lastly, the 25th Henry VIII., ¢. 21, pro- 
hibited suings for writings or licenses to 
the See of Rome with respect to anything 
which concerned the actual dominions of 
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the sovereign. These were the Acts re- 
ferred to in the enacting clause of this 
Bill; and if the Bill passed, the conclusion 
which would be drawn by the Judges was, 
that Parliament had intended to continue 
the law now in foree with respect to all 
the subjects of the Crown, but to unfetter 
the Royal prerogative for the benefit of the 
Minister. It appeared to be the wish of 
the Government to get into their own 
hands the papal, as they had gotten al- 
ready the monarchical prerogative, and to 
use that peculiar influence as they pleased 
in Ireland. How would this new law ope- 
rate ? The Sovereign Pontiff possessed ab- 
solute power over all Roman Catholic priests 
in England and Scotland. As regarded the 
Irish priests, he had parted with a large 
portion of his prerogative; his power was in 
Ireland restrained by the canon law. The 
Government might, however, consider it de- 
sirable, at the next general election, or on 
some other occasion, to use the peculiar 
influence of the Pope. In carrying out 
their object they might find assistance or 
resistance; and if a priest resisted, they 
would, under this Bill, have secret access 
to the person and councils of his Holiness, 
by means of which the canon law might be 
modified, and whatever impeded their ac- 
tion might be removed. Such, he be- 
lieved, would be the working of the Bill. 
The Bill would thus serve as a base han- 
dle for Her Majesty’s Ministers in deal- 
ing with the Roman Catholic Church in 
Ireland. Let the House also observe 
the difficulty in which this Bill would 
place the Pope himself. At present the 
Pope was free before the British law; he 
was not restrained by a concordat from 
carrying out his own will in the adminis- 
tration of the affairs of his Church. By 
this Bill, however, all that was onerous in 
every concordat would be imposed upon 
the Pope, from the moment that he elected 
to receive a representative of the British 
Crown in the manner laid down by the 
Act. Thus, it was in the strictest sense 
a religious question which was to be decided; 
and, though he could understand the hesi- 
tation which had kept Ministers trembling 
for three months before they proceeded 
with the Bill, he could not understand their 
boldness in asking Parliament to adopt 
it. Another difficulty was this. From the 
moment that diplomatic relations were es- 
tablished between Rome and England, the 
Government would have to discharge the 
duty of making complaint through their 
representative at Rome of every infraction, 
or apparent infraction, of English law, ip 
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which the Pope had a part. Now it was well 
known that there were still existing laws 
which imposed the brand of illegality and 
outlawry on a large and perhaps the most 
respectable and pious branch of the body 
of which the Pope was the head—he 
meant the religious orders. The whole of 
these religious orders still remained out- 
laws; and if the Pope continued in commu- 
nication with them, as he would do, there 
would be at once a case for a protest. 
Supposing the Pope refused to receive the 
protest, were the Government in that case 
to recall their ambassador? If they acted 
on that principle, they might recall their 
representative on almost every day in the 
year. Again, it was a branch of the pre- 
rogative appertaining to the Throne of this 
kingdom, that the Sovereign should re- 
ceive whom she would as the representa- 
tive of a foreign Court. Now, by this Bill 
that prerogative was interfered with, and 
Her Majesty was prevented from doing 
that which the law now enabled her to do, 
But, assuming that it was right so to re- 
strict the prerogatives of the Throne, how 
was it possible for the Queen to ascertain 
the fact, that the ambassador of the Court 
of Rome to this country was not a person 
in holy orders, a Jesuit, or a member of 
some one of the religious orders of the 
Court of Rome ? Was it to be by rumour? 
He asked the question from a personal in- 
terest, because there was a rumour that 
he laboured under the imputation — or 
rather had merited the meritorious dis- 
tinction—of being a Jesuit. In case any 
such deception were practised, however, 
was Her Majesty to forfeit the Crown, or 
were her Ministers to be held responsible ? 
The imputation contained in the clause in- 
troduced in the Bill by a distinguished no- 
bleman in another place, although he (Mr. 
Anstey) could say that his noble Friend 
was very far indeed from so intending it), 
was a stigma upon the Church of Rome, 
of which the Pope was the head. He 
should like to know whether that was 
one of the objects of Her Majesty’s Min- 
isters? Was it a mode likely to con- 
ciliate the Roman Pontiff, and to in- 
duce him to receive an ambassador from 
this country? In the time of James II., 
Lord Castlemaine was impeached before 
the House of Commons for seeking to re- 
concile this country and its dominions with 
the See of Rome; and no lawyer ventured 
to assert, in the course of that impeachment, 
that he was impeachable for merely going 
to Rome charged with a message of amity 
from the King of Great Britain. It was 
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still an offence at law to endeavour to pro- 
mote a reconciliation between the Church, 
at the head of which was the Sovereign 
of this country, and the See of Rome; but 
there was no law to prevent private per- 
sons from going to Rome, or the Crown 
from holding temporal relations with that 
Court. The Crown was not bound by the 
general laws of the country when any re- 
straint upon the exercise of its prerogative 
interfered with the public welfare. 
“Salus populi suprema lex.” 

And it would be found that it was a breach 
of the law of nations, and of the law of 
England, too, to refuse to receive any en- 
yoy charged with a message of amity, 
whether from Rome or elsewhere, if the 
message did not relate to ecclesiastical 
matters. For these reasons he was of 
opinion that the measure was needless 
in one sense, and mischievous in another; 
and he therefore begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 

Mr. URQUHART, in seconding the 
Amendment, observed that, after the 
speech they had just heard, and the 
able analysis of this Bill by his hon. 
and learned Friend, the issue of the de- 
bate ought scarcely to be doubtful. This 
Bill was introduced at an early period of 
the Session into the other House of Par- 
liament; and though it long ago came 
down to the House of Commons with the 
full blush of its terrors, yet day after day 
was allowed to pass away, and no further 
progress was made with it, and then, at 
the close of the Session, when Members 
had gone away, it was proposed to proceed 
with the measure. Those that were left 
were sitting there morning and night; they 
were quite worn out; and the Government, 
with its packed majority, thus endeavoured 
to get through the House such measures 
as it had the hardihood to attempt to pass. 
This was a Bill which was sure to arouse 
political animosities and religious suspi- 
cions, and to meet with objections both 
from Protestants and from Roman Catho- 
lies; and there must be some extraordinary 
reason for proceeding with a measure of 
such a character. His hon. and learned 
Friend (Mr. Anstey) had afforded that rea- 
son, which was nothing less than the mak- 
ing use of the spiritual prerogative at 
Rome to further the purposes of the 
Government of Ireland. He must say, 
that this was an occasion worthy of the 
noble Lord, and which did justify this long 
delay, and this indecent haste. The noble 
Lord, in introducing this measure, had 
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said, in allusion to himself (Mr. Urquhart) 
that the establishment of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Court of Rome must be so 
self-evident and enticing, that he had no 
objections to meet except some scarecrow 
of his own, and that no man could scarcely 
have objections against a measure of this 
sort except himself (Mr. Urquhart), and 
those who shared his opinions. But he 
would tell the noble Lord that they had 
obtained from the Court of Rome, with- 
out diplomatic relations with that State, 
more confidence and more trusty reliance, 
and more self-sacrifice and devotion, than 
they had obtained from any other Court of 
Europe within their own time. Let him 
remind the noble Lord, when he spoke of 
the Bill being requisite with a view to 
commercial treaties, that at the time of the 
Berlin and Milan decrees, the means by 
which England was enabled to meet those 
decrees, and to carry her commerce, not- 
withstanding those decrees, into the inte- 
rior of Europe, were afforded by two Go- 
vernments with neither of which she had 
commercial relations, namely, that of 
Turkey and that of the Pope. Of the 
Pope, Mr. Koch said— 


“ Having thus established the continental sys- 
tem, Buonaparte used every endeavour to make 


all the continental Powers accede to it. Prussia 
and Russia adhered to it after the peace of Tilsit. 
Denmark soon entered into this French system. 
Spain acceded to it (January 8th), Austria (Feb- 
ruary 18th, 1808), and Sweden (January 6th, 
1810); so that for some years the continent of 
Europe had no other medium of communication 
with England than by way of Constantinople. 
There was one prince in Christendom who re- 
fused his accession to the continental system, and 
that was Pius VII. This Sovereign Pontiff de- 
clared that all alliances which prohibited inter- 
course with a nation from whom they had suffered 
no grievance, was contrary to religion. In order 
to punish his Holiness for this resistance, General 
Mollis had orders to occupy Rome (February 2, 
1808). This was the commencement of a series 
of aggressions and attacks by which Buonaparte 
vainly hoped to bend that great personage. To 
gratify his resentment, he stript the States of the 
Church by a decree issued at St. Cloud (April 
2nd), of the provinces of Urbino, Ancona, Mace- 
rata and Camerino, which were annexed to the 
kingdom of Italy.* 


What could they have more than that if 
they had a thousand ambassadors ? What, 
again, was it that gained them their posi- 
tion of warfare in Europe in the great 
struggle against Napoleon? Was it not 
afforded to them by undiplomatic Spain ? 
These points alone were a sufficient an- 
swer to the noble Lord; for all that he had 
told them was, that these diplomatic rela- 


* Koch’s Revolutions of Europe. 
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tions were necessary in order to establish 
railroads and commercial treaties. After 
some further remarks, in which the hon. 
Gentleman urged as other objections to the 
Bill, that there was an interest which af- 
fected this country in the Court of Rome, 
as a Protestant State, which was not to 
be found in Catholic communities, and that 
by the establishment of these diplomatic 
relations they would be connecting the 
Pope with the general system of European 
diplomacy, the effect of which was to take 
away the independence of the separate 
States of Europe; the hon. Gentleman 
concluded by seconding the Amendment of 
his hon. and learned Friend. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, that while he 
cordially concurred in the conclusion of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Youghal, seconded by the hon. 
Member for Stafford, in rejecting this Bill, 


he differed so entirely—at all events, to so | 


great a degree—from the opinions and 


grounds on which those hon. Members had | 


rested their opposition to it, that he could 
not content himself with giving a silent 
support to their proposition, and must re- 
quest the indulgence of the House while 
he stated the grounds on which, individu- 
ally, he felt it to be his duty to oppose this 
measure. In the first place, he must ob- 
serve, that the noble Lord who introduced 
it appeared not merely to take a very in- 
sufficient view of the importance of this 
measure—speaking, as he had done, only 
nine minutes ‘‘ by Shrewsbury clock”’—on 
a measure that changed the constitutional 
character of England in regard to foreign 
Powers; but the grounds on which the 
noble Lord introduced it, were, as it ap- 
peared to him, altogether so utterly in- 
sufficient as to fill everybody who heard 
him with surprise and astonishment. The 
noble Lord rested his defence of his mea- 
sure not on any large statesmanlike views, 
or on any considerations relating to the 
particular position of the Papal States to 
other States of Europe in the great crisis 
which had shaken the Continental Powers; 
bnt he contented himself with defending 
this Bill on these two grounds, namely, 
the importance of consulting the commer- 
cial interests of England, and of facili- 
tating the means for railway communi- 
cation in the south of Europe. Now, 
he really must say that this was almost 
too grave a subject on which to pursue the 
noble Lord through such a flimsy defence 
as this. Why, so far as commercial inte- 
rests were concerned, he had always under- 
stood that it was the consuls of Great 
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| Britain who were generally selected to pro- 
tect her commercial transactions abroad, 
But, let him ask, did the amount of trade 
| between England and the whole of the 
Italian States—did the aggregate amount 
of all the commerce between England and 
| those States—extend to as much as a 
twenty-fifth part of the commerce of Great 
Britain? That ground, then, was utterly 
‘inadmissible—no Minister had ever before 
alleged such a ground; nor had it ever 
_ formed part of any petition on the subject, 
or been advanced as an argument in favour 
of this Bill by any of its advocates either 
there or out of doors. He almost pitied 
the noble Lord when he found him reduced 
to the necessity of defending this Bill on 
the ground of the importance of getting a 
railroad over the Pontine marshes, or 
through Mount Vesuvius, and he knew not 
where. He, however, maintained that this 
Bill was a great fundamental change—and 
ihe regarded it as the beginning of recon- 
ciliation of England with Rome—and so 
he could teli the House was it looked on 
out of doors. But the noble Lord said 
that the law at this moment permitted 
what this Bill provided for. . But was that 
so? Did the law permit it? Was thisa 
declaratory Bill? Did the noble Lord 
state it as a declaratory Bill? It was a 
Bill not declaratory but enabling. It 
might be difficult, perhaps, to find a direct 
Act of Parliament which, totidem verbis, 
prevented the Queen from sending to Rome 
or to Constantinople any Minister she 
pleased; but the words ‘‘ communion with 
Rome” had been so coustrued and under- 
stood for more than the last hundred years, 
at all events. When, therefore, the noble 
Lord concluded that this question had been 
settled by law already, he (Sir R. H. 
Inglis) must, on the contrary, maintain 
that the general opinion of England had 
been that that which this Bill sought to 
make law had not hitherto been law. Even 
the late Pope himself, Gregory XVI.—as 
high an authority, perhaps, for general 
history as any Sovereign reigning at the 
time, had said, when Bishop Wiseman— 
[An Hon. Memper: Doctor Wiseman]— 
he (Sir R. Inglis) had no objection to eall 
him Bishop Wiseman—his objection was 
to calling him ‘ Archbishop of Westmin- 
ster.”” He did not deny that there were 
bishops in the Church of Rome—he only 
objected to their claiming to be bishops 
of places in his Queen’s dominions, and 
against his Queen’s permission and autho- 








rity. But this was an episode; and he 
would now revert to the point on which he 
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was engaged when interrupted by the hon. 
Member. There was, then, an intercourse 
at Rome between Bishop Wiseman and 
the late Pope, in the course of which the 
Pope—referring to the subject of that in- 
tercourse, namely, that it might be advisa- 
ble to open these relations with England— 
said, ‘It is for England to begin; Eng- 
land has a law disgraceful to herself, and 
insulting to the Church; let her repeal that 
law.’’ He had quoted these words only to 
show that the noble Lord could not rely on 
his statement that the present state of the 
law allowed such intercourse as this Bill 
provided; for, in addition to the voice of 
the historian Hume, they had the voice of 
the Pope himself against it, who had been 
shown to contend that there was a law in 
England which prevented that intercourse 
with the Court of Rome. But the hon. 
and learned Gentleman (Mr. Anstey) had 
observed that he objected to the words 
“ Sovereign of Rome ”’ in this Bill. He 
believed, however, that in the Bill as 
at first brought forward—and even as at 
first printed—the words used were, ‘ So- 
vereign Pontiff,” and that to those 
words some objection was taken; and pos- 
sibly a translation of the words Pontifex 
Maximus, or Summius Pontifex, would 
have better pleased the hon. and learned 
Gentleman. But such was not the legal 
construction of the law of England—for 
here they took him as ‘‘ Bishop of Rome”’ 
—and though in an Act of the 25th of 
Henry VIII., he may be called ‘the 
Pope,” yet everywhere else his description 
is ‘the Bishop of Rome.” Could it be 
possible, then, that the Pope would refuse 
to receive an ambassador from England, 
because he (the Pope) was called ‘ Sove- 
reign of Rome?’’ But now, let him ask, 
at what time was this Bill brought in ? 
And where was the Pope, and who was he, 
and what was the Court of Rome? His 
objection was not against entering into ne- 
gotiations with a temporal prince, what- 
ever his religion; but the question here 
was, should they take this first step for 
establishing relations with the Court of 
Rome? They did not object to the civil 
governor of Rome; and if in the course of 
the next year there should even be another 
Tribune of Rome—another Rienzi—his 
objection would not extend to him. The 
question was, were they prepared to recog- 
nise the Sovereign of Rome in that char- 
acter in which he had most influence in 
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jects in these realms as well as elsewhere. 
He wished he could say he had not—he 
wished he could contradict this; but he 
could not, and if he could not prevent the 
issuing of all the edicts from the Pope 
which were addressed to them, let him, at 
all.events, not do anything that would le- 
galise them. Would any State in Europe, 
whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, 
have permitted the Pope of Rome to carve 
out a portion of the native dominions of 
that State, and to divide it into arch- 
bishoprics and bishoprics, without com- 
munication with its own Sovereign ? 
He trusted that his noble Friend at 
the head of the Government would state 
distinctly — as he believed he could 
have done a few months ago—that a de- 
licate intimation had been made to the 
Pope that he could not be permitted to 
ereate a bishopric in the Queen’s domin- 
ions without the Queen’s consent. He 
did trust that the noble Lord would state 
this: although the statement had, he be- 
lieved, appeared'in the Tablet in England, 
and in the Freeman’s Journal in Ireland, 
that bulls were introduced into this coun- 
try at this moment, and without the sane- 
tion of the Queen, dividing the Queen’s 
dominions into archbishoprics and bishop- 
rics, and filling them with persons not ap- 
pointed, or recognised, or acknowledged 
by the Queen. This, he contended, no 
Protestant Sovereign in Europe but the 
Queen of England would have permitted 
for a moment; and he did hope that the 
Sovereign of these realms had advisers 
about her throne strong enough to reject 
any such proposition—at all events, he 
had reason to know that at least a few 
months ago a stop was put to such pro- 
ceedings. The hon. Baronet then said, 
that there had been ever since 1829—he 
feared he must say since 1793—an un- 
ceasing effort to use the power of Rome for 
the advance of its religion. He did not com- 
plain of Roman Catholics for advancing their 
own religion; but he did complain that those 
who believed that the Protestant religion 
was the perfect form, and alone contained 
the great truths, and nothing but the truths, 
of Christianity, should give such encourage- 
ment to others. Let them not give to them 
any more of the vantage ground which, for 
the last fifty years, had been so largely 
yielded to them; and if they could not re- 
trace the steps they had taken, let them be- 
ware that they did not aggravate the evil 


this country, and over the minds of so|from which they had reaped such grievous 
great a portion of his subjects in these} results. He had already asked where the 


realms—for the Pope had millions of sub- 


| Pope was, and what he was? Was the Court 
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of Rome represented by those who in Rome 
itself insulted the Austrian Embassy a 
few months ago? Was the sovereign power 
of Rome represented by the Pope and the 
Cardinals, who could now be scarcely said 
to be in a state of free agency? Did the 
Pope act as a free agent when he gave his 
blessing to his troops engaged in the un- 
holy war against the Austrians, and called 
them a ‘sacred’? army? If he did, 
what claim had he for any consideration ? 
If he did not, what claim had he for 
any confidence? Had the Pope any 
claim for further recognition from this 
country in consequence of conduct thus 
pursued by him? At a time when the 
Pope had violated all his treaties with 
Austria—with Austria, the chief benefac- 
tor of the Papacy—when he had violated 
his treaties and personal engagements 
with Austria, and shown himself unable 
to protect the Austrian Ambassador—at a 
time when he had sent forth his troops to 
attack Austria—it was at such a time that 
they (the House of Commons) were asked 
to reverse the constitution of England. 
No fewer than 3,500 of the parochial 
clergy of England, in every diocese, had 
expressed their strong objections to this 
measure, and earnestly implored this House 
to give no further encouragement to that 
of which the individual now at the head 
of the See of Rome was the great repre- 
sentative. They had seen by this debate 
—so far as it had gone—that, however 
much this Bill might alienate the affec- 
tions of Protestants, it did not conciliate 
the undivided affections of the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves. In the course of the 
month of March last, there was a meeting 
of the Roman Catholics of London, who 
presented a memorial to the Pope de- 
nouncing this Bill. If, then, they satis- 
fied neither of these parties, why bring 
forward this Bill on the 17th of August? 
In the House of Lords, it was considered 
a matter of such vital importance, that it 
was there advanced with breathless haste; 
and it was sent down to the House of 
Commons so far back as the 20th of Feb- 
ruary last. What could explain the haste 
of that period, and the apathy and indif- 
ference with which they had since re- 
garded this Bill, except the fact that they 
had, in February, an unauthorised Minis- 
ter in Rome; and they wished to give 
effect to his proceedings by an ex post 
facto law. But they were too late for 
that; and Lord Minto had returned with- 
out Her Majesty having been authorised 
to open any diplomatic relations with 
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Rome. He had stated to his noble Friend 
at the head of the Government, that he 
should feel it to be his duty to ask him two 
or three questions with respect to certain 
letters, and also with regard to the appoint- 
ment of archbishops and bishops in this 
country, without the consent of its Sove. 
reign. He now begged to ask his noble 
Friend, whether he would have any objec- 
tion tv lay upon the table of the House 
any communications that were addressed 
by the Earl of Clarendon to Earl Grey, in 
consequence of which that noble Earl ad- 
dressed his celebrated circular, giving Ro- 
man Catholic bishops a title which no Act 
of Parliament had ever given them? and 
whether he would object to lay on the 
table a copy of the letter of the Earl of 
Clarendon to Archbishop Murray, in March 
last, in which letter, without the passing 
of this Bill, Lord Clarendon—whom he 
(Sir R. Inglis) would not name without 
honour and without gratitude to him for 
his late conduct—did directly communicate 
diplomatically with the Pope, through the 
Archbishop, on the subject of the statutes 
of the new colleges in Ireland? He should 
record his vote against the secoad reading 
of the Bill. 

Mr. MOORE would only remark that if 
he had entertained any doubt respecting 
the Bill, that doubt would have been en- 
tirely removed by the speech of the hon. 
Baronet, inasmuch as the hon. Baronet 
appeared to give his assent to the sub- 
stance of the Bill under consideration, and 
only objected to the manner in which the 
diplomatic relations should be conducted. 
As long as those relations were conducted 
by consuls, the hon. Baronet was perfectly 
satisfied; that was to say, as long as they 
were conducted in a surreptitious, clandes- 
tine, un-English, and, as he (Mr. Moore) 
thought, an unworthy way; but the hon. 
Baronet’s religious scruples were aroused 
when the same thing was proposed to be 
done in an open and honourable manner, 
as the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
proposed. This was exactly the whole gist 
of the question; and because he (Mr. Moore) 
preferred the open to the clandestine man- 
ner—the English mode to the Italian mode 
—straightforward dealing to underhand 
dealing—that he was prepared to give his 
entire assent to the proposal of the noble 
Lord, and to express his entire dissent 
from the proposition of the hon. Baronet. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think that the 
hon. Gentleman who has last spoken, has, 
in a few words, completely answered the 
speech of the hon. Baronet the Member 
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for the University of Oxford; still, as the 
hon. Baronet applied to me in reference to 
some questions he put, and some objections 
to the Bill under consideration, I will ven- 
ture to trouble the House with a few re- 
marks. The hon. Baronet is not satisfied 
either with the reasons given for the Bill 
by my noble Friend (Viscount Palmer- 
ston), or with the reasons urged against it 
by the two hon. Gentlemen who have op- 
posed it. He therefore proceeds to state 
other reasons of his own for objecting to 
the measure; and I think, with respect to 
the legal part, as well as with respect to 
the political part of the question, he has 
fallen into an error which perhaps is natu- 
ral, from the course of our history, but 
which appears to me to be decisive of this 
whole question. According to the law of 
this country, the Queen, as head of the 
State, cannot enter into communion with 
Rome. The hon. Baronet says that it is 
quite clear from that that there can be no 
diplomatic relations with Rome, for that 
such would be contrary to law. Now, my 
noble Friend (Viscount Palmerston) stated 
that there is some doubt with respect to 
the meaning of that statute, but that the 
more probable meaning of it was, that 


there should not be a religious communion 
of the head of the State of England with 


the Court of Rome. But, however, it is 
obvious that, whatever was the danger to 
be guarded against, there is sufficient am- 
biguity in the wording of the law to make 
it fitting that no diplomatic relations should 
be formally established between this coun- 
try and Rome by any credentials autho- 
rised by the Queen, unless with the con- 
sent of Parliament. I do not think that, 
so long as there is any doubt remaining 
(and persons of the highest authority we 
could consult did think that there was a 
doubt), it would be right in the Executive 
to take any step in this matter without the 
formal assent of Parliament. It is for this 
reason, therefore, that we propose a Bill 
on the subject. The hon. Baronet says 
that this is the first step to a reconciliation 
with Rome. Now, these two words, ‘ re- 
conciliation’’ and ‘‘ communion,”’ are liable 
to a like interpretation. ‘* Communion” 
may bear the meaning of that sort of rela- 
tion which was established by Queen Mary 
with Rome after the reign of Edward VI., 
and which James II. intended ultimately 
to establish; and the word ‘ reconcilia- 
tion’ is one of similar import, meaning 
likewise the establishment of religious re- 
lations with Rome. That relation is one 
which, though actually effected by Queen 
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Mary, and in contemplation by James II., 
is at present, I think, entirely out of the 
question. It is not a danger at all likely 
to arise. It is not one which Parliament 
would take any care to provide against, 
because it is, I think, as impossible as any 
event that can be conceived. It is, there- 
fore, upon an advantage taken of this am- 
biguity that the hon. Baronet founds his 
whole argument; and he says, you must 
have no diplomatic relations with Rome, 
because they imply reconciliation; and the 
words reconciliation and communion imply 
the religious communion of this Protestant 
State with Roman Catholicism. The real 
question, then, before the House is this— 
whether, there being no longer such a dan- 
ger as our ancestors thought fit to provide 
against in the Act of William and Mary, 
it is now advisable or not to keep up that 
barrier which exists to prevent political 
relations with Rome? As the hon. Gen- 
tleman who last spoke says truly enough, 
the hon. Baronet the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Oxford has now no objection to 
these relations being established; in fact, 
he has no objection to consuls carrying on 
commercial relations, or to an English at- 
taché from Florence going to Rome and 
carrying on political relations; but he can- 
not agree to those relations being carried 
on under statute, or by the Queen’s cre- 
dentials. It is, therefore, to the appear- 
ance and not to the fact that the hon. 
Baronet objects; and with respect to the 
possibility of making this alteration, I put 
it on this ground, that, in my view of this 
matter, it is far better that these relations 
should be placed on an open and intelli- 
gible footing, and that the mission sent to 
Rome should be avowed there as the re- 
presentative of the Queen of England, than 
that it should be carried on by these un- 
avowed and underhand, and at the same 
time well known, relations. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite alluded to Chevalier 
Bunsen. He was a most decided Pro- 
testant, and a representative of a Protes- 
tant State at the Court of Rome; and he 
is supposed to have drawn up in 1831 
or 1832 certain proposals with respect to 
the government of the Roman States, and 
with respect to the reform of certain tem- 
poral abuses which existed in those States. 
He, a Protestant Minister, drew up these 
regulations; and among the persons called 
on to assent to them was the individual 
who was well known to represent and have 
his authority from England, and whose 
support and influence were required ; but, 
although representing England, he was 
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unable, in consequence of this ambiguity 
in the law, to confess that he possessed 
that character on that occasion. Which, 
then, was the better position—that of a 
Protestant Minister of a Protestant coun- 
try openly avowing his character, or that 
of a Minister for England afraid and un- 
able to avow that he stood there in the 
character of the representative of that 
country ? I do not see what is gained by 
this hide-and-seek mode of proceeding. 
The hon. Baronet has stated that he has 
no objection to any relations with the so- 
vereign power of Rome, if dictators or 
consuls existed there. I do not know ex- 
actly what the hon. Baronet means; for it 
is rather alarming to hear him make such 
declarations. He certainly does not ex- 
pect that the ancient dictators and consuls 
should revive again; and if he means such 
characters as Rienzi, and persons of that 
kind, it would rather seem as if the hon. 
Baronet were engaged in some Carbonari 
conspiracy both to overturn the Pope, and 
set up some tribune of the people in his 
place. But the hon. Baronet, in making 
objections to that which it appeared he 
could not see any solid objections to, 
thinks that it will give some advantage to 
the Roman Catholic Church, and that it 
will look as if we were altering the Pro- 
testant character of this State; and, there- 
fore, he thinks that it is not advisable to 
enter into these diplomatic relations. Now, 
I think it better that in all these matters 
we should not stand on the adventitious 
and artificial aid we derive from saying 
that we will not have any communications 
with the Court of Rome. The Roman 
Catholics may assume that there is an ad- 
vantage to them in having a diplomatic in- 
tercourse between this country and the 
Court of Rome. Then, with regard to 
those who do not think so, the hon. Ba- 
ronet’s fears must be allayed. But I think 
that, if the matter is in itself right, if there 
is no actual disadvantage in it, it is far 
better to do away with this sort of fiction 
that now exists, that we cannot hold dip- 
lomatic relations with the Court of Rome, 
and let the Roman Catholics derive any 
benefit which they may fancy they can 
derive from the change. Ido not think 
Protestantism rests upon so frail a basis. 
I should be much more afraid of the Ro- 
man Catholic religion if 1 thought that 
these foolish and obsolete restrictions were 
really the securities upon which Protest- 
antism depended. An hon. Gentleman 
has asked me some questions with regard 
to certain proceedings that have taken 
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place. Ido not know whether he wishes 
to ask me now with respect to the creation 
of Roman Catholic archbishoprics in Eng. 
land. I do not know that the Pope hag 
authorised in any way, by any authority 
he may have, the creation of any arch. 
bishopric or bishopric with diocesses in 
England; but certainly I have not given 
my consent—nor should I give my consent 
if | were asked to do so—to any such for. 
mation of diocesses. With regard to spi- 
ritual authority, the hon. Gentleman must 
see, when he alludes to other States in 
Europe, that whatever control is to be 
obtained over the spiritual authority of the 
Pope, can only be obtained by agreement 
for that end. You must either give cer- 
tain advantages to the Roman Catholic 
religion, and obtain from the Pope certain 
other advantages in return, among which 
you must stipulate that the Pope shall not 
create any diocesses in England without 
the consent of the Queen; or, on the other 
hand, you must say that you will have 
nothing to do with arrangements of that 
kind—that you will not consent, in any 
way, to give any authority to the Roman 
Catholic religion in England. But, then, 
you must leave the spiritual authority of 
the Pope entirely unfettered. You cannot 
bind the Pope’s spiritual influence unless 
you have some agreement. For my own 
part, 1 am not disposed to think that it 
would be for the advantage of this coun- 
try, or that it would be agreeable to the 
Roman Catholics, that we should have an 
agreement with the Pope, by which their 
religious arrangements should be regu- 
lated. But, although you may prevent 
any spiritual authority from being exer- 
cised by the Pope by law, yet there is no 
provision—no law—my hon. Friend could 
frame that would deprive the Pope of that 
influence which is merely exercised over 
the mind, or that would preclude him from 
giving advice to those who choose to at- 
tend to such advice. It is quite obvious that 
you cannot by any means and authority 
whatever prevent the Pope from communi- 
eating with the Catholics of this country. 
You may try to prevent such communica- 
tion from being open; but I think it would 
be very foolish if you took any means of 
great vigour and energy for that purpose. 
If, however, such communication is not 
open, it will be secret. So long as there 
are Roman Catholics in the country, and 
so long as they acknowledge the Pope as 
the head of their Church, you cannot pre- 
vent his having spiritual influence over 
those who belong to that communion. My 
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hon. Friend put a question to me with re- 
spect to a letter of Lord Clarendon to Earl 
Grey, the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nies. I do not think there is any official 
letter on the subject to which the hon. 
Gentleman referred. I think it was merely 
a private letter of Lord Clarendon, com- 
municating to Lord Grey what had been 
done in Ireland, and that Lord Grey 
issued his circular in consequence. The 
hon. Baronet also put a question to me 
with respect to a letter to Archbishop 
Murray. -That, likewise, was a private 
letter, and I do not think that it could in 
any form be produced; but I have no hesi- 
tation in acknowledging the substance 
and object of that letter. Its substance 
was to inform Archbishop Murray that 
Lord Clarendon had been considering 
the amendments in the proposed sta- 
tutes of the colleges which are not yet 
formed in Ireland, and that he hoped those 
amendments would have the effect of re- 
moving the suspicion of many of the Roman 
Catholic clergy and laity that these col- 
leges would be of an irreligious character, 
and would tend to promote infidelity. The 
object of that letter, no doubt was, that 
the Pope, who had written to Ireland, ad- 
vising the Roman Catholics not to have 
anything to do with those colleges, should 
consider those amendments, which might 
probably lead him to withdraw his censure. 
I should not have supposed, had I not 
heard the statement of my hon. Friend, 
that he could have seen anything so very 
wrong or alarming in this letter of Lord 
Clarendon, or in the purpose he had in 
view. I remember, when that plan was 
first proposed, my hon. Friend lifted up 
his hands and said, ‘‘ Here is a gigantic 
scheme of godless education !’’ That was 
his feeling as a Protestant. Some of the 
Roman Catholic bishops entertained the 
same objection. They apprehended —I 
think groundlessly—that these colleges 
would tend to promote infidelity. I ask, 
then, whether Lord Clarendon was to blame, 
considering the objections made by my hon. 
Friend, and by the Roman Catholic bishops 
-—considering that the population of Ire- 
land is composed in great part of Roman 
Catholics, and of persons who belong to 
the Protestant Established Church—I ask 
whether, after Parliament had designed a 
sum of money for the erection of these col- 
leges, Lord Clarendon was wrong in endea- 
vouring to allay the fears which existed, 
and to render the colleges useful to per- 
sons of all communities ? Really I do not 
know what my hon. Friend’s feeling is with 
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regard to the Roman Catholics. When 
we had under discussion in this House the 
admission of Jews into Parliament, then 
we were all Christians together; Roman 
Catholics, Presbyterians, and members of 
the Church of England, were all closely 
united. Nothing but minute differences 
then separated us. There were none but 
the Jews who were to be excluded—who 
were unfit to be admitted into our brother- 
hood. But the Bill relating to the Jews 
having been got rid of, it appears that the 
distinction is to be as wide as ever, and 
our dear and beloved brethren, the Roman 
Catholics, have gone back as far as ever 
from our communion, and we are no longer 
to treat them with that great kindness 
which was used towards them when the 
Jews were to be the objects of proscription 
andexclusion. Seeing, then, that ths Bill 
only proposes to make the law agree with 
the fact—seeing that Parliament must be 
aware of the fact that we have relations 
with the Court of Rome, and that occa- 
sions may arise—whether they relate to 
commerce, to the state of Italy, or to more 
general questions—which may make it ad- 
visable that we should have diplomatic in- 
tereourse with Rome, | hope the House 
will have no objection to sanction a Bill of 
this kind, which unites the law with the 
fact. The measure has already, under 
other circumstances, been agreed to by the 
House of Lords. It was adopted by them 
some months ago; but since that time cer- 
tain events have occurred which have un- 
doubtedly contributed to some extent to 
shake the temporal authority of the Pope. 
I trust, however, this House will not con- 
sider that, because that temporal authority 
has been weakened, now is the time for us 
to say to the Pope—‘* We should have been 
glad to have had diplomatic relations with 
you when you were strong; but now you 
are weak, we must decline to have any in- 
tercourse with you.’’ I hope the House 
will assent to this Bill. 

Mr. LAW could not concur with the 
noble Lord in his construction of the exist- 
ing law; nor could he admit that the duty 
of the Sovereign with respect to carrying 
on relations with the Court of Rome was 
at all a matter of doubt. He thought it 
was not candid to state in the preamble of 
the Bill that it was doubtful whether di- 
plomatic relations could be established with 
the Sovereign of the Roman States, when 
a proper interpretation was given of the 
words ‘* Sovereign of the Roman States.” 
The Pope of Rome was Sovereign because 
he was Pope. He was not Pope because 
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he was Sovereign. The Pope created the 
sovereignty, the sovereignty did not create 
the Pope; and therefore he thought it was 
insincere and legally untrue to say that 
any doubt existed as to whether, by the 
existing law, it was competent for Her Ma- 
jesty to hold diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome. He regretted that a no- 
bleman of great consideration should have 
been allowed, in an equivocal character, to 
hold those relations which were forbidden 
by the law. The present condition of the 
Pope of Rome rendered it peculiarly in- 
convenient at this time, even if he were 
otherwise qualified, to open those relations 
with him. What had he done to entitle 
himself to the confidence of this country or 
of Europe, that he should be enabled to ex- 
ercise that meddling and mischievous policy 
which, wielding a double sceptre, he had 
such facilities for doing? He had already 
disturbed the foundations of the Italian 
States. We had had an instance of the 
most atrocious aggression on his part 
against the Austrian empire. And now 
we were called upon to adjust those differ- 
ences, when Austria, by her courage and 
her arms, vindicated her just rights ; we 
were called upon to restrain that Power 
which had so valiantly stood alone, and 
maintained its own against all comers, by 
stepping forward to commence relations 
with the sovereign authority of Rome, who 
had been the fomenter of those distur- 
bances. When he who had been the au- 
thor of the mischief had received a check, 
we were asked to step in and destroy the 
fruits of legitimate conquests belonging to 
Austria, and to uphold that Power which 
had shaken to its foundation the Govern- 
ment of the Italian States. The Bill was 
altogether a subterfuge to legalise that 
which was against the constitution and the 
law, and the title by which Her Majesty 
held her Crown, and he should feel it his 
duty to oppose the further progress of the 
measure. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
an hon. and learned Member had raised an 
objection to the Bill, which was of grave 
importance; and if he could think that it 
were possible, as that learned Gentleman 
had distinctly charged, that Her Majesty’s 
Government were intending to make it a 
machinery and a means by which, directly 
or indirectly, the Queen should make use 
of the Pope or the Roman Catholie clergy 
to rule her subjects, he would decidedly 
oppose the measure, as a thing derogatory 
to the Crown of these realms. Her Ma- 
jesty’s duty was to rule Her subjects Her- 
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self, without reference to any foreign So: 
vereign; but he did not believe that the 
Ministry had any such intention as that 
learned Gentleman had stated. It had 
been alleged that this Bill was to make a 
great change; and the change was called 
a reconciliation with the Church of Rome, 
He would not quibble upon words; but this 
he would say, that anything which was to 
be the means of producing reconciliation 
among all the sects of Christendom should 
receive his warmest approbation. Much 
too long had men tried to distinguish 
themselves by fomenting acrimonious feel. 
ings among religious communities; and 
when he heard so much cheering at the 
sentiment that there should be peace 
among the nations, and war should be 
heard of no more, he conceived it but a 
vain delusion to suppose such a consumma- 
tion possible while men continued to re- 
gard it as a part of their religious duty to 
continue their sectarian animosity. He 
had passed many a Wednesday with wor- 
thy, respectable, and grown-up gentlemen, 
who were positively in a state of panic 
lest bulls should come into Ireland. Now, 
after all, what was a bull com‘ng into Ire- 
land? An old gentleman in Rome put a 
letter in the post directed to another old 
gentleman in Dublin. If Gentlemen would 
only look hard at it, they would not be so 
much frightened, after all. He perceived 
there was a clause in the Bill to prevent 
the Pope from appointing an ecclesiastical 
person his representative. Hon. Gentle- 
men were alarmed lest a cardinal should 
find his way here; but did they suppose 
that by any machinery in the world they 
could really prevent a cardinal from com- 
ing in? They were only showing a peevish 
jealousy, and insulting the Court with 
which they sought to establish relations. 
A petition against the Bill had been pre- 
sented from the Dean of Westminster; and 
the fear expressed was, that the Pope 
would appoint archbishops and bishops in 
this country. If the Church of Scotland 
chose to establish another presbytery in 
London, we could not stop it; it was no 
concern of ours; and, as to Roman Catho- 
lie archbishops and bishops, we were bound 
to acknowledge them; the Church of Eng- 
land recognised the orders of the Church 
of Rome. It was easy to talk against 
their titles of ‘‘archbishops’’ and “ bi- 
shops;”” but they were not mere sound— 
they were facts—realities—persons hold- 
ing high offices, and the Roman Catholics 
alone were the fit judges how many there 
should be, and where they should be 
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laced. Hon. Gentlemen seemed to have 

a great dislike to the Pope; perhaps some 
of them had the same feeling as was en- 
tertained in Scotland, where there was a 
great horror of him; first, because he was 
Antichrist; next, because he was identified 
with the ‘scarlet lady;”’ and, thirdly— 
which was the great offence of all—be- 
cause he was a bishop. He (Mr. Drum- 
mond) looked upon this Bill as just en- 
abling the Government to do openly and 
honestly what they had long been obliged 
to do clandestinely. 

Mr. NAPIER said, the hon. Member 
who had just sat down had stated clearly, 
in his opening, the reasons on which he 
(Mr. Napier) founded his objections to the 
Bill. The hon. Gentleman stated that if 
it was the intention of her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to make use of the power of the 
Pope to govern her subjects in the united 
kingdom, he would oppose the Bill. The 
great question was whether the genuine— 
he would not say the ostensible—object of 
the Bill was to make use of the Pope for 
that purpose indirectly. This Bill went to 
recognise an authority not recognised by 
this country; and the result might be that 
that authority would come into conflict 
with that of the Queen,’and divide the al- 
Jegiance of Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
British constitution protested against the 
jurisdiction of the Pope in these realms. 
The great Lord Somers, who took so pro- 
minent a part in the last Act of Settle- 
ment, said that those who simply adhered 
to the Catholic Church were good Catholics, 
—those who dealt with the Court of Rome 
were Papists, and enemies and traitors to 
the realms of England, and utterly unfit for 
any trust in any Protestant country. Lord 
Somers, by that distinction, evidently 
meant that those who recognised the power 
and authority of the Pope of Rome to be 
superior to that of the Sovereign of Eng- 
land, professed themselves not amenable to 
the laws of England, and they ought not to 
partake of the benefits of the English consti- 
tution. If the object of this Bill was to en- 
able the Government to have negotiations 
with the Court of Rome, and to acknowledge 
the Pope, as the spiritual head of the Roman 
Catholie Church, to control any portion of 
Her Majesty’s subjects, he would join with 
the hon. and learned Recorder of London in 
opposing its further progress. If it could be 
shown that a wholesome policy required 
any acts to be performed by the Govern- 
ment, such as this Bill would sanction, he 
would not oppose it; but was it right that 
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a Government that had done wrong steal- 
thily should now come forward and say, 
“« These things ought to be done openly; 
we have violated the law; let us have a 
Bill which will sanction that violation.” 
The bulk of the Protestants of the empire 
said that Her Majesty’s Government had 
introduced a Bill opposed to the constitu- 
tion and public feeling of this country, 
which would inflame discord, excite sus- 
picion, and promote intrigue. If, as had 
been asserted—and the assertion had not 
been denied—the main object of this Bill 
was to govern Ireland, and if the British 
constitution were not strong enough to 
effect that object without the aid of the 
interference of Rome, then he would say, 
advisedly, they had no right to hold 
Ireland one single hour in connexion with 
England. The Bill was first introduced 
on the 14th of December, 1847. It was 
stated in another place, by one of Her 
Majesty’s Ministers, that Lord Minto left 
this country accredited to all the States of 
Italy, except one, to which, no doubt, by 
the law of this country, as that law was 
generally understood, he could not be ac- 
eredited. In introducing this Bill, the 
Marquess of Lansdowne said— 

“ There is not a Court in the world in which 
it would be more useful for this Government to 
be enabled to explain the nature and object of its 
own transactions, and to lay them open to the 
head of that Court, with the peculiar influence he 
possesses in every part of Her Majesty’s domin- 
ions, 

Afterwards, on the third reading of the 
Bill, a noble Lord, formerly the Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, stated that if the Bill 
was not intended to facilitate the dealings 
of this country with Her Majesty’s Roman 
Catholic subjects, it would be useless and 
objectionable. It was stated again in the 
presence of the noble Lord who introduced 
this measure, that it was to make the Pope 
ancillary to the Government of Ireland, 
which he did notdeny. It had been stated 
that evening in the presence of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers that that was its object, 
and he had not yet heard any denial from 
the Government, although he had waited 
to hear from them a manly and explicit 
avowal that such was not its object. Was 
that an English course? If the Bill merely 
related to the affairs of Italy, he wished to 
know what necessity there was for our in- 
terfering with Italian affairs at all? Why 
should England interfere with the Pope, 
and embroil herself with Italian troubles? 


If this Bill were passed, the Government 
must recognise the Pope’s supremacy, and 
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enter into negotiations, which the Protest- 
ant Act of Settlement forbad. If the re- 
lations with the Pope contemplated by this 
Bill were sanctioned, there could be no 
doubt that the Pope, as in duty bound, 
would contrive by every means to extend 
his religion throughout these realms, 
From the earliest periods of our history, 
the supremacy of the Church of England 
had been jealously upheld by the Legisla- 
ture; but we were now about to throw 
aside all former safeguards. The Bill 
said, in a shuffling way, ‘‘ the Sovereign 
of the Roman States.’” Why not say the 
Pope at once? The real object of this 
measure was to govern Ireland through 
the Pope, and it was not therefore unrea- 
sonable in the Protestants of Ireland to 
view it with alarm. The Irish Protestants 
had been loyal and faithful, and ought not 
to be lightly treated. Sedition never came | 
from their lips; but they were unnoticed 
and disregarded. They found in one part 
of Ireland disloyalty and sedition, and in 
another (in the north) peace and loyalty; 
and was it wise to depart from a system 
which had at least caused peace and loy- 
alty to one portion of the population of 
Ireland ? 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER felt that 
they would be greatly deceiving themselves 
and misleading the country if they were to 
deal with this question otherwise than as 
with a question deserving much greater 
discussion in a much fuller House than at 
this period of the Session it could possibly 
obtain. If the measure were to be vindi- 
cated on the grounds stated by the noble 
Lord the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
with respect to commercial relations, and 
also by the noble Lord the First Minister 
of the Crown, in his able and, in that point 
of view, satisfactory speech, he could not 
differ from its principle. But in that point 
of view alone the measure was not and 
could not be of such pressing importance 
that it should be urged on the acceptance 
of the House at this period of the Session, 
and in the present state of public business; 
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as it was obvious that no time could be de- 
voted to the full and fair consideration of 
its import and effect, so as to determine | 
whether it did not involve more important | 
principles and consequences than those to | 
which the noble Lord had adverted. The | 
roble Lord the Secretary for Foreign Af- | 
fairs had stated that this measure rested | 
on the ground that this country had com- 

mercial relations of some, but not of great, | 
though it might be of growing importance 
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with the Roman States. If sufficient pro. 
vision had not been made for the mainten. 
ance of commercial relations with the Ro. 
man States, the subject was a proper one 
for consideration; but that the House should 
for that reason hurry through a measure in- 
volving such collateral consequences as the 
present Bill, was a conclusion in which he 
could not coincide. The commercial in. 
terests of the Roman States had been in 
the same position as now since the noble 
Lord succeeded to office, and under his pre. 
decessors; and with respect to the railways 
which had not been begun in the Roman 
States, or even in Italy, so as to be avail. 
able for the carriage of mails, he was sur- 
prised to hear that consideration stated as 
an argument for opening new diplomatic 
relations with the Roman States. He would 
be ready to concur in any measure for put- 
ting those relations on a proper footing, 
and to provide the means for carrying out 
such a measure, so that while its objects 
were open and avowed, it should be inea- 
pable of being used for other purposes than 
those which were avowed. But when it 
was proposed to establish diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Sovereign of the Roman 
States, the head of the Roman Catholic 
Church, it ought to be borne in mind, that 


| they were not only filling up a blank in their 


diplomatic relations with foreign Powers, 
but adopting a measure which might esta- 
blish relations to which no other diplomatie 
relations had any analogy whatever. This 
country had no Minister accredited to any 
other spiritual potentate on the face of the 
earth. The practical question, after all, was, 
whether the measure was likely to be used 
for other than diplomatic purposes con- 
nected with the commerce of the country? 
If he thought it could not be used for other 
than such diplomatic purposes, he should 
not oppose the Bill; but therein lay the 
difficulty. The noble Lord said there were 
two systems open for adoption: one, as in 
Prussia, which authorised the Government 
of the State to interfere with the spiritual 
arrangements ; ‘‘ but,’’ said the noble 
Lord, ‘‘ we go on a different system; we 
have not those political relations with the 
Roman Catholie Church;’’ and the noble 
Lord added that he did not think it desir- 
able they should have such relations. The 
proposition had been made to introduee, 
co-ordinately with the present Established 
Church of Ireland, another establishment 
of a Roman Catholie Church. It was im- 
possible to doubt that if we established 
diplomatic relations with the Court of Rome, 
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arrangements might be made for stopping | the people of England, and totally unneces- 
the mouths of the opponents of a proposi-| sary, as he believed, for Roman Catholic 
tion for altering the relations of the State | purposes, but also because it ill assorted 
with the Catholic Church in Ireland, and } with the grounds on which the Parliament 
for giving an advantage to those who might | was invited by the present Bill to establish 
hereafter introduce such a measure. Un-| definite relations with the See of Rome. 
der these circumstances, he could not make | Having thus briefly adverted to the rea- 
up his mind to vote for the second reading | sons which he thought ought to induce the 
of the Bill at this late period of the Ses-| Government to postpone the measure 
sion, when it was impossible that it could | until next Session, he would now state 
reecive the consideration which the impor- | the course which he must take upon the 
tant collateral subjects connected with it | present occasion. It would not be consistent 
demanded. with his duty to evade the difficulty in 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he felt it im-| which he felt himself placed by declining 
possible to give a silent vote upon this|to give a vote for the second reading. 
question; but he would endeavour to com- | He was determined not to blink the prin- 
press what he had to say within a brief | ciple involved in the Bill. What were the 
space. There were, he must confess, se-| grounds of the policy which this country 
veral circumstances connected with the | had hitherto observed towards the See of 
question, particularly as regarded the time | Rome? For 100 years after the Refor- 
at which the Bill had been proposed, which | mation, the Pope was actually in arms for 
made it difficult for him to give the vote | the purpose of recovering by force his lost 
which he felt compelled to give in asser-| dominion in this country. That was an 
tion of the principle of the measure. It | historical fact. It was not referred to by 
was an unfortunate incident, as had been | him for the purpose of blame; the proceed- 
observed by his hon. and learned Friend | ing was conformable to the practice of the 
the Member for Plymouth, that the House | time. It was only natural that we should 
should be called upon, at so late a period of | have prohibited relations with the See of 
the Session, when the minds of Members| Rome when it attacked the title of the 
were exhausted by the labours which they | Sovereign of these realms; but there was 
had gone through, to give judgment upon a | no reason for continuing the prohibition at 
question like this, touching upon some of the | the present moment, when all danger from 
highest and most delicate matters which | such a cause was universally admitted to 
could come under the consideration of Par- | have ceased. He now came to the second 
liament. It was also unfortunate, as his! ground. He felt, with his hon. Friend 
hon. Friend and Colleague had urged, that | the Member for the University of Dublin, 
the House should be invited to debate the) that there was something most unsatisfac- 
question at a moment when—looking to| tory and unbecoming to the character of 
the state of affairs in Italy—it was not | Englishmen in the present state of our re- 
improbable that in a few months the whole | lations with the See of Rome. It might 
of the subject-matter in dispute would have | he alleged that, under the existing sys- 
passed away. It was further unfortunate, | tem, we did substantially maintain diplo- 
as his hon. Friend and Colleague had point-| matic relations with Rome. He did not 
ed out, that the House should be called | here allude to mere consular appointments, 
upon to consider the question at a time| for they would not raise the question of 
when the Pope proposed to divide the Eng- | diplomatic relations. But we had had 
lish territory intoarch bishopries and bish- | agents acting in Rome on matters of great 
oprics. He concurred with those who| and paramount importance; and no one 
thought that we must stand upon one of | had ever said a stop ought to be put to 
two grounds. If we declined political | that system. A necessity, that was felt 
communication with the See of Rome, we | to be stronger than the letter of the law, 
had no right to complain of any steps which | had brought about this state of things; a 
the Pope might take with respect to the | feeling of necessity stronger than national 
administration of his own ecclesiastical | or party prepossessions had driven us into 
affairs; but an act so directly in contraven-| a practice not altogether compatible with 
tion of the laws of the land as the parti-| the frankness and ingenuousness of the 
tioning of the country into archbishoprics | English character. He thought, however, 
and bishopries was a most unfortunate | that this state of matters should not exist 
proceeding, not only because it was gene-|—that the pretence ought to be made 
rally and justly offensive to the feelings of | conformable to the reality, and the pro- 
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fession to what was the practice. He 
thought the hon. and learned Gentleman 
the Member for the University of Dublin 
had placed this part of the question on its 
true ground. It was not merely the rela- 
tions which this country bore to Italian 
affairs that were to be considered in deal- 
ing with this measure. They would not 
be dealing honestly nor fairly with the 
case if they shut their eyes to the fact; 
and they would be chargeable with legis- 
lating on this question on false and erro- 
neous pretences. It had been admitted in 
the House of Lords in the most distinct 
and emphatic language, that the demands 
upon Parliament to pass this Bill had re- 
ference mainly to the occasional necessity 
that existed for the intervention of the 
See of Rome in affairs of an internal and 
domestic character. Now, he did not 
think it necessarily followed that this Bill 
made any alteration in the position of Par- 
liament with reference to the Church of 
Rome in Ireland. He was satisfied, that 
if a time should come when some general 
arrangement with the Church of Rome in 
Ireland should be considered desirable, 
there would not be the slightest pretence 
for saying that Parliament was betrayed 
into a measure of that nature, or adopted 
it unprepared and unawares. There would 
be ample evidence before that time ar- 
rived, that the establishment of these di- 
plomatic relations had done nothing what- 
ever to fetter the perfect liberty with which 
they should approach the discussion of such 
a subject. It was admitted that we had 
occasionally been subjected to the neces- 
sity of holding communication with the 
Roman Catholic authorities. Indeed, it 
could not be denied; and surely to that 
admission, followed another admission of 
the inevitable necessity for a measure of 
this description. He would take the in- 
stance of the Bill for erecting academical 
institutions in Ireland. Was it not ob- 
vious as a measure of good sense, that the 
passing of that Bill necessitated commu- 
nications with the See of Rome? Would 
it have been right to institute these col- 
leges without ascertaining what were to be 
the arrangements of the Church of Rome 
regarding them? Reference had been 
made to a letter addressed on this subject 
by Lord Clarendon to Archbishop Murray; 
but he could see nothing that was not 
perfectly fair and reasonable in that letter. 
He could see in it nothing offensive to any 
other church or denomination; because he 
held there was fair ground for the pre- 
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sumption, that if the measure had not the 
concurrence of the Protestant people of 
Ireland, they would have made their views 
known through their representatives. The 
Lord Lieutenant had held communication 
with the See of Rome through Archbishop 
Murray; and he would only say that, in 
his view, it would be acting wrong to es- 
tablish educational institutions in Ireland 
and not communicate with the Roman 
Catholic authorities as to the manner in 
which those institutions were to be framed, 
If they granted this, then he asked if it 
was right that the Lord Lieutenant should 
be driven to an indirect and clandestine 
communication with the See of Rome? 
If they merely went to a bishop or an 
archbishop, who were inferior to the Pope 
of Rome in authority, no satisfactory ar- 
rangements could be made; they would be 
making covenants with persons who were 
irresponsible to them; and, therefore, if 
they wished it to be known that they made 
valid arrangements with the Church of 
Rome, they had no choice but to go to 
the head-quarters where such arrangements 
alone could be made. They might as well 
treat with sergeants and corporals instead 
of the general of an army, as with persons 
of secondary rank in the Church of Rome; 
and, therefore, as a matter of business and 
common sense, it had become an inevita- 
ble necessity that on those pavticular and 
limited occasions, when the House thought 
it necessary to legislate on Roman Ca- 
tholic affairs, there should be communi- 
eation with the Roman Catholic autho- 
rities. That involved communication with 
the Pope; and if so, it was perfectly 
right and proper that it should be direct 
and avowed, instead of being clandestine. 
But it was said that this would go to sub- 
stitute the influence of the Pope for the 
authority of the Crown. He saw the 
force of this remark, and he was ready to 
admit that they ought ever to look to the 
authority of the Crown and the law, in- 
stead of foreign intervention, in the go- 
vernment of the country. But he could 
not look to the state of Ireland, and recol- 
lect that there were men in that House 
charged with the maintenance of peace 
and order in Ireland, and refuse to give 
them any aid not illegitimate which they 
might wish to make available for this 
great purpose. He would not, from any 
fear of being misapprehended, and of be- 
ing thought to entertain views regarding 
future schemes—which he would leave to 
be dealt with when their time of ripeness 
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came—he would not, from any such con- 
siderations, withhold his support from this 
measure. If it was true that, on certain 
occasions, when a spirit of disaffection, or 
something like disaffection, was manifested 
in Ireland, the influence of the spiritual 
head of the Roman Catholic Church. had 
been beneficially used for the maintenance 
of peace and order, he would not shrink 
from saying that he regarded favourably 
the use of that influence, though he re- 
gretted the necessity which had arisen for 
its exercise; and he would conclude by 
stating that, on the present occasion, 
nothing would he done on his part to pre- 
vent that influence being openly and di- 
rectly accepted whenever necessity de- 
manded it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone) had dis- 
tinctly and avowedly, and he would say 
manfully, acknowledged that he considered 
Her Majesty incapable of governing Ire- 
land. Such was the conclusion to be 
drawn from what he had stated to the 
House. He had always looked on this 


measure with extreme dislike, and that 
feeling had been heightened by what had 


occurred during the debate. It was an 
attempt to obtain for Her Majesty the co- 
operation of a Power that never would co- 
operate, but which would endeavour to 
supersede the authority of the Govern- 
ment. He would give the Bill the most 
determined opposition. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that if he voted 
against the second reading, it arose from 
the period at which the noble Lord oppo- 
site had brought the question forward. In 
the other House it had been urged on as a 
pressing matter; but in that House the 
noble Lord himself had postponed it nine- 
teen several times during this Session. 
He thought that the House was justified, 
at this very late period of the Session, in 
declining to enter into the consideration of 
a measure of this sort, deeply affecting the 
feelings of a large portion of the com- 
munity, who were necessarily embarrassed 
to ascertain the grounds upon which it 
was specifically brought forward. After 
what they had heard, and the grounds 
upon which the noble Lord proposed this 
measure, and especially after the speech 
of his right hon. Friend near him, without 
expressing any opinion whether it might 
not be right to place upon a sounder foot- 
ing our diplomatic relations with Rome, 
and considering, also, the conflicting argu- 
ments by which the Government supported 
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the measure, he should give his vote 
against the second reading. 

The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘‘now” stand part of the ques- 
tion :—Ayes 125; Noes 46: Majority 79. 
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Bill read a second time. To be com- 
mitted. 
House 


o'clock. 
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AUSTRIA AND ITALY. 


The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
he understood that his noble Friend (Lord 
Brougham) intended to move for a copy of 
the despatch dated the 11th September, 
1847, containing the representations of the 
Austrian Government in answer to the de- 
spatch of Lord Palmerston on the subject 
of any interference in the affairs of Sar- 
dinia. He had to state that there was no 
objection to lay those or any other papers 
upon the table of the House, tending to 
elucidate that very important subject. 

Lorv BROUGHAM :* I had expected 
as much from the known candour of my 
noble Friend. The despatch for which I 
move is a document of great importance, 
not only from the pending negotiations, in 





* From a Report published by Ridgway. 
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their reference to our relations with Aus: 
tria and the Italian Powers, but also with 
regard to France, to our peace with that 
Republic, and I may say to the peace of 
Europe at large. It will prove to all man. 
kind that Austria never entertained the 
least design or even desire to break in 
upon the arrangements made by the Treaty 
of Vienna, When my noble Friend in the 
other House (Lord Palmerston), as I con- 
ceive somewhat unjustly, administered 
what seemed a reprimand to our ancient 
ally, by giving warning that we should re. 
sent any attempt against Sardinia, or 
against the Roman States, the answer was 
promptly made that nothing could be fur- 
ther from the wish of Austria than to aim 
any blow at the Sardinian monarehy; that 
on the contrary, she would join with us 
cordially in resisting all such aggressions, 
holding fast by the guarantee given in the 
Treaty of Vienna. Then, as to the Roman 
States, she was if possible still more bound 
and more resolved to resist any assault on 
the Holy Father from her intimate con- 
nexion with the See of Rome. But what 
might not have been so naturally expected 
from the conservative habits of Prince Met- 
ternich—though I believe he has never 
shown a disposition to resist any improve- 
ment, however averse to such proceedings 
as have of late disgraced Germany, and 
such as have declared strongly in favour 
of his prudent counsels—-Lord Palmerston 
having warned Austria also against inter- 
posing with force to prevent the people of 
any State in Italy from effecting internal 
changes, his answer was distinctly that no 
such intention existed, nor any desire to 
prevent any peaceable improvements in the 
institutions of any Italian State. The 
production of so important a state paper, 
is not more an act of mere justice to Aus- 
tria, and her highly distinguished states- 
man, than it is a useful document with 
view to the existing negotiations. 

But now it was said that France would 
interfere in Italy, and our joining in the 
mediation might prevent such a misfortune. 
My Lords, I say nothing against this pro- 
ject at all: well meant it certainly is, it 
may possibly be wisely conceived also; I 
wish it all success. But I must profess 
my entire disbelief of any real intention 
on the part of France to commit so signal 
an act of indiscretion as employing force 
in Italy. That there are some persons, not 
remarkable for either knowledge or wis- 
dom, who busy themselves with calling out 
for an Italian campaign, I am well aware. 
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But they are not very many, and they are 
even far less important than numerous; 
they are visionaries, agitators, speculators 
in mischief, preachers of general revolt, 
men who can only see an abuse in each 
established Government, who can fancy no 
benefit to France greater than involving 
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—her unemployed armies?” Such I 
do not believe to be the language of Ge- 
neral Cavaignac—he is none of the vi- 
sionaries I speak of—he is a sound practi- 
eal politician, and will think twice before 
he lets his country go to war for any the- 
ory. But others are brimful of such visions, 


Austria and Italy. 


all others in the ruin that she is suffering | as for example, M. Lamartine is one of the 


under. These men are unceasing in their 


tribe. He, a famous romancer, a middling 


outery against the continuance of peace, | poet, a worse historian, is full of propagan- 
strenuous in their fanatical promulgation | dist notions—and when at the head of 


of propagandist doctrine, loud in their calls | 
for violent courses, incessant in their | 
thoughtless demands of a warlike inter- | 
“* Why,”’ | terror. 


ference with Italian affairs. 
said these wise politicians, ‘‘ why don’t 
you march across the Alps? Why keep 
troops idle and useless at Paris? What 
need can there be of 50,000 men in a 
capital where no breath of faction, no 
whisper of revolt ever is heard? All men 
know—say these sage counsellors—that 
we have more troops than we can employ 
to keep a peace in no danger from any 
quarter. France, from the Channel to the 
Mediterranean is in profound repose. Since 
the revolution of February there has not 
been the faintest echo of a tumult—no 
rising, nor any threat of it, on the 17th of 
March—none on the 15th of May, when 
the mob merely turned the National As- 
sembly neck and crop out of their Chamber 
—nothing in the world more—no tumult 
on the 22nd of June—further than the 
streets all flowing with blood for a day or 
two—nothing whatever at any time re- 
quiring the presence of troops, martial 
laws, or state of siege. Then, all Lyons, 
Nantes, Bordeaux, Marseilles, Avignes, 
Nismes, Dijon—all quiet—all wrapt in 
deep repose. Why keep any troops what- 
ever in so peaceful a country? Why not 
send all into Italy to help the usurpation 
of Charles Albert, or spread democracy 
over the land? And then for money— 
why there is a superabundance of it— 
credit strong—money a drug—trade too 
prosperous—merchants surfeited with pro- 
fits—a general plethora of wealth—stocks 
up at 110 the threes, 130 the fives—more 
eapital than can be used—the revenue 
doubling every week—the debt swept off 
by payment of twenty shillings in the 
pound! Surely, argue these profound 
and accurate thinkers—these sage and 
prudent counsellors, nothing can be more 
absurd than for France to keep peace, of 
which she has no kind of need, and avoid 
war, which is certain glory to her name, and 
the sure vent for her superfluous wealth 





affairs, he serupled not to issne a manifesto 
only paralleled in “the records of the Na- 
tional Convention during the reign of 
He proclaimed goodwill to what- 
ever people chose to revolt against its 
rulers, and pursue revolutionary courses, 
They should, he said, be left to them- 
selves as long as there was a prospect 
of their being able to work out their 
own emancipation; but as soon as they 
were failing, and the regular Government 
against which they had risen was over- 
powering their resistance — why then 
France would show herself the friend of 
the oppressed, and give them her suc- 
cour to break their chains. This, he 


said, was the ‘‘ Mission’ of France es- 
pecially—that is, she was created, and 


sent upon the earth to accomplish uni- 
versal revolution. Since 1792, no paral- 
lel has been furnished to this; since the 
famous decree of 19th November in that 
year, the decree that France was the aux- 
iliary of all insurgents—the decree which 
plunged Europe into a twenty years’ 
war. 

My Lords, I deem it my bounden duty 
to consider for a few moments the great 
question of foreign policy now calling for 
the attention of this House, of the Govern- 
ment, and of the country; and as I shall 
be readily acquitted by my noble Friends 
opposite of all factious motives, or any in- 
tentions hostile to them, I prefer submit- 
ting my views of the subject rather to them 
than to the people out of doors, or even 
your Lordships at large. I take the case 
to be this: We should lay down to our- 
selves some fixed principles for the basis of 
our conduct—trace out for our course some 
known, intelligible, definite line of duty 
and of policy, instead of varying from day 
to day according to the aspect of events— 
taking up one plan to-day, another to- 
morrow, as fortune may wear a different 
face—and making ourselves the sport of 
blind chance, rather than the followers of a 
rational system, the votaries of positive 
duty. Now I understand the system which 
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is built upon the known public law of Eu- 
rope, which has its foundations upon the 
admitted rights of nations and the general 
interests of all, as best secured by the in- 
dependence of each. I recognise the force 
of treaties, and the positive duty of abiding 
strictly by their provisions. They form as 
it were the statute law of nations. As 
long as we plant our feet on this secure 
foundation, we shall find rest; it is a sound, 
an intelligible, a rational system—above 
all, it is connected with the public law of 
Europe—and at once strengthens and is 
supported by all her most venerable and 
most cherished institutions. There has, 
however, been invented of late years a very 
different principle, which its visionary 
apostles call nationality. They bid us 
look not to rights, whether as secured by 
prescription, by possession, or by treaty— 
but to national origin, and national diver- 
sities—and in pursuit of some chimera or 
some ignis fatuus, imperfectly perceived, 
confusedly described, but supposed to knit 
certain nations together, and to separate 
them from others, these visionaries set all 
common honesty as well as all common 
sense at defiance, rush on an endless voy- 
age through an unknown sea, without 
chart or compass, and care not how 
swiftly or how extensively they involve 
the world in war. The region which they 
have especially chosen for the trial of their 
theories, is fair Italy. They must needs 
have all that country united under one 
head; all the people of that country formed 
into one nation. Italy! why it is, as 
Prince Metternich well said, a geographi- 
cal name, and not a political. It expresses 
the country, as certain of its own poets 
have said, which the Apennine divides, 
and the sea and the Alps surround. It 
means the long territory between the 
Genoese gulph on the one side, and the 
Adriatic on the other. But it denotes 
no one country, nor is it inhabited by 
any one people. The interests of its 
different portions are diametrically op- 
posed, Genoa conflicting with Venice; 
both with Leghorn —all with Naples. 
The tongues spoken by its districts are 
wholly different; so that a Piedmontese 
and a Lombard cannot converse together, 
nor a Genoese and a Milanese, nor a Cala- 
brese and a Roman, nor a Sicilian and a 
Neapolitan. Italy is a series of princi- 
palities — each principality a cluster of 
towns—each town alien to, and as hateful 
as alien, to its nearest neighbour. A 
monarchy forming all these jarring mate- 
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rials into one mass—a republie composed 
of such parts—a federacy of republics as 
the visionaries would have it, formed b 
concatenations of these hostile States, and 
designed to unite them all into one—why 
you may as well speak of harmony ing 
string of vipers, or union among a nest of 
scorpions! The Paris visionary—the club 
spouter—the radical journalist—knows no- 
thing of all this; having only heard of the 
fine Italian sky—of the beautiful garden of 
Europe—of the clever Italian songster and 
painter and poet;—aye, but the great bard 
and patriot of Italy, knew all this, and how 
did he paint his countrymen— 

** Not only town with town holds ceaseless war, 

But townsmen whom one wall, one moat surrounds, 

Each other gnaw (rode) with hate that scorns all bounds,” 
Nor is this anything new; Italy never was 
one country; Italians never were one peo- 
ple; a union of their different States never 
existed in reality for a single hour. Go 
back even to the Roman times—there 
were the Greeks in the south, the Gauls 
in the north, nations wholly different from 
the Romans; each petty State conquered 
and colonised by Rome, differed fas much 
from each other as all did from the capi- 
tal; and there existed no one tie of either 
blood or origin, or tongue, or faith, or 
manners, or interest to knit them together; 
the only link being their common submis- 
sion, by force of their common subjection 
to the iron yoke of the Roman, that is, the 
foreign conqueror. Accordingly we know 
that Hannibal, who had met with some 
resistance in the north, no sooner crossed 
the Alps, than he walked through all the 
States of Italy, as through an unresisting 
medium—opposed in no one place, except 
in the ten or dozen Roman colonies, those 
garrisons of Romans planted to secure the 
conquests of the central city. So it has 
been in times nearer our own; I don’t 
speak of the great divisions of Naples, 
Rome, Venice, Lombardy, Genoa, Pied- 
mont; but each of these is subdivided. 
So that at the famous peace of Constance, 
in the end of the twelfth century, Lom- 
bardy consisted of no less than seventeen 
petty states or towns; all hating each 
other with the fervour which Dante paints 
in the well-known passage that I have 
cited, and have marred, I fear, by a sorry 
version which my noble Friend (Lord 
Lansdowne) will hardly pardon, as we 
studied that great poet together under the 
illustrious Monti—I fear to remind him 
how many years ago. The awful Floren- 
tine bursts forth in his celebrated invec- 
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tive, suggested by the mutual hatred of his 
countrymen— 

« Oh Italy, of wars the common inn, 

Bark without steersman in the tempest gale : 

No village fair one—gentle yet though frail— 

Strumpet (Bordello), thy guilt’s less hateful than thy din.” 
And what is the remedy which Dante, pa- 
triot as he was, but of the Ghibelline or 
Imperial party, points out for such discor@? 
The interference of the German Emperor, 
with his foree, to check, compress, con- 
trol these hostile elements. This celebrated 
invective is directed against that prince 
for leaving Italy to herself, and not hasten- 
ing to her aid, that is, to assume the sway 
over her, and silence her ceaseless jars. Of 
all these things, the coffee-house declaim- 
ers, and the newspaper oracles of Paris, 
and the oracles of the coterie and of the 
street corner, are of course profoundly ig- 
norant. But my noble Friends opposite 
cannot be so ill-informed, they cannot have 
fallen into the dream of Italian unity. 
Above all, Iam sure my noble kinsman 
(Lord Minto), whose expedition into Italy 
is often referred to, cannot have so far 
deviated from his rational and discreet ha- 
bits as to foster such vagaries of the fancy, 
or to join in them where he casually may 
have seen them in vogue. I know too well 
his sound judgment, well tried while he 
was ina most difficult and delicate diplo- 
matic situation, while I was a Minister of 
the Crown at home; and I am bound to 
say that greater discretion and firmness, 
greater capacity for the duties of his mis- 
sion, did I never see in any whose opera- 
tions it was my province to join in super- 
intending. Such profound ignorance of 
Italian affairs, now and in times past, as 
marks the visionary of Paris, never could 
belong to my noble kinsman. His personal 
qualities forbid the supposition, his illus- 
trious historical alliance alike forbids it. 
It is otherwise with the agitators of Paris. 
These speculators in revolt, of whose ut- 
ter ignorance and profound incapacity I 
have been speaking, are urging on their 
Government, and in vain urging, to take 
hostile steps towards Austria, in order to 
terminate her dominion beyond the Alps. 
Of this course being attempted by any Go- 
vernment endowed with reason, I have no 
kind of apprehension. But a mediation is 
undertaken in connexion with England. 
Now, on this I would first of all remark, 
that, for the reasons I have assigned, it 
would be both absurd and most unjust to 
exert ourselves, whether with or without 
the concurrence of France, to make a new 
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distribution of power in Italy, governed by 
the wild notion of treating the Italians as 
one people. But on our joint negotiation 
I would next observe, that we must al- 
ways recollect the different position of the 
two intervening parties. The interests of 
France are entirely different from our own; 
they are opposite to our own—diametri- 
cally opposite—in regard to the Austrian 
rule in Italy. It is for the benefit of 
France that Austria should be as much 
reduced as possible, have her dominions as 
little protected, and her frontier as much 
weakened as possible; while our interest is 
to have her as well protected and as little 
exposed as may be. It is no benefit at all 
to France that she should have her next- 
door neighbour very strong—quite impreg- 
nable. But for that very reason it is a 
benefit to us that this neighbour should be 
strong, as a counterpoise to France. Of 
course I dismiss with contempt the foolish 
notion of natural enemies. But so power- 
ful a State as France must ever be—as 
she must again be when her revolutionary 
crisis has passed away, and a solid regular 
Government restores her prosperity, so 
sadly interrupted since February last— 
ought, for the sake of general security and 
peace, to be surrounded by powerful and 
wholly independent States; because, as 
long as men are men, the truth is ever to 
be kept in mind— Cui plus licet quam 
debet eum semper plus velle quam licet. 
Now, all the remarks I am making on our 
joint intervention and its possible objects, 
are wholly independent of the question of 
right arising from the actual possession of 
Austria, secured to her by the most solemn 
treaties. Again arises a further diversity 
between the position of England and 
France. France, under her revolutionary 
regimen, of course cares little for the ar- 
rangements of Vienna; nay, under any Go- 
vernment, she would not be much expected 
to support and defend those arrangements; 
for they were all made with the view of 
curbing her ambition, and maintaining the 
independence of her neighbours. She can 
no more be expected to feel very zealous 
in defence of that treaty, than a malefactor 
can be appealed to for his help against the 
mob which attacks the gaol he is confined 
in. But we stand in a very different posi- 
tion; we were the very heart and soul of 
the alliance; the immortal victories of my 
noble and gallant Friend enabled us to dic- 
tate the terms at Vienna; his negotiations 
as a statesman consummated what his 
work as a warrior had begun; and much 
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as at the time I may have disapproved of | fight, has been reduced to complete sub. 
some portions of the arrangement then jection, and because Mantua and Peschiera, 
made, after above thirty years of posses-| the great fortresses of Lombardy, haye 
sion have sanctioned it—after the struc- fallen before the Austrian armies. In g 
ture reared on it has become the law of word, Austria being attacked in a period 
Europe—Heaven forbid that I should suf- | of profound peace, and having victoriously 
fer without resistance one stone to be re- | repelled the attack, her enemy is to have 
moved from the arch that supports it, and half her dominions, because he is defeated, 
by supporting it has secured the peace of | afid as a reward for his unjust aggression 
the world. I would, then, impress—ear- |—a compensation for his signal and most 
nestly impress—upon my noble Friends | merited discomfiture. I believe, in the 
opposite the peculiarity which marks this history of war and of negotiation, there 
joint intervention—that the two mediating | is no match to be found for this proposal, 
Powers stand in wholly different cireum- | But here, in passing, I cannot refrain from 
stances, have different duties to discharge, | expressing the sentiments of admiration 
and different, nay, conflicting interests to| which I believe are general over Eu. 
pursue. rope—except in the rebellious clubs of 

But there is another thing also to be | Milan and the insurgent circles of Paris— 
borne in mind. The French Government | the admiration of Marshal Radetsky’s bril- 
and ours stand in totally different relations | liant talents and noble courage, above all, 
to the parties between whom we are media- | of the humane resolution which he adopted 
ting in a still more important particular; the | to retire from the town rather than quell 
French party, Charles Albert’s, is beaten, the revolt with his artillery, as he could 
and completely beaten; the English party | infallibly have done, for the Milanese blus- 
—which I hope and trust it is—which it | ter ended in perfect inaction; but he nobly 


must be if there be any faith in friendship | disdained to hold his position at the cost of 
between nations, any regard to the ancient | sacrificing so many lives of misguided 
and the true policy of this country, and to | men, between whom and their wicked lea- 


the interest which all countries have in the | ders he could draw no distinction, and he 
sacredness of treaties—our friend, our old | at once quitted the scene of anarchy, re- 
and faithful ally, is victorious, and com-| tiring through a friendly country and fall- 
pletely victorious. We, then, are called | ing back upon his resources. The supplies 
upon to interpose and save the friend, the | of men which he received do the highest 
tool of France, from the consequences of | honour to the vigour of the Austrian Go- 
his utterly faithless conduct—to ward off | vernment, considering the distraction which 
from him the blow he has courted—to in-| must then have prevailed from the rash 
terpose between him and the punishment | adoption of organic changes in the Go- 
so justly due to his foul aggression upon | vernment—changes for which the people 
our unoffending neighbour—and to stay| were wholly unprepared, which unavoid- 
the hand of our old ally when it is ready | ably entailed for a while confusion, and 
to fall upon the ally, I will not say of| might have brought imbecility upon the 
France, but of the visionaries and agitators | Government. Yet its resources were with 
in the clubs of Paris. In fact, the war is| admirable promptitude and perseverance 
over; the insurrection of Milan is quelled; | made available to the Marshal’s assist- 
the invasion of Lombardy is at an end; the| ance; and, beginning his advance, to 
tide of war is rolled back to the frontiers | make which with the more effect he had 
of the aggressor; and the victorious stan-| planned his most skilful retreat, his whole 
dards of those brave men who have waged | progress was one continued victory, till 
defensive war—the only war that is not a|he took the capital of the province, re- 
crime—now wave beyond the Mincio, the | ceived the surrender of all the fortresses, 
arms of the triumphant Marshal threaten- | freed Venice from the temporary yoke of 
ing the capital of him who broke the peaee. | an imbecile and tyrannical faction domi- 
I have heard with astonishment some vain | neering in the name of the people, then 
and idle talk of asking Austria to be now | nobly abstained from pursuing his progress, 
content with the borders of the Adige, | and granted an armistice to his beaten foe 
that is, to give up half the dominions | when he might have signed a peace in his 
which Charles Albert invaded, and which | capital—Turin the Countess—making him 
she triumphantly defended—to give up| pay the costs of the war. The veteran 
Mantua and Peschiera as well as Milan—| warrior, thus uniting all claims to our 
because Milan rebelled, and, not daring to| praise, as temperate in victory as firm 
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mder reverses, needs no feeble panegyric 
of mine; but his qualities are to be regard- 
ed as those which both render wars more 
ulikely, and assuage their fury when they 
do break out; therefore I have assumed the 
liberty in passing to offer him the humble 
tribute of my admiration. 

And now Charles Albert has been driven 
from the plains which he for a season was 
allowed to ravage; he has retreated within 
his own dominions, which, without a crime 
against the peace of Europe, he could not 
quit, against that Treaty of 1815 by which 
he holds those very dominions. Things are 
thus in statu quo ante bellum, and we are 
to mediate in order to effect some new ar- 
rangement, some distribution of territory 
diferent from that which all parties had 
before made by treaties to which all were 
alike accessaries. Austria, it seems, is 
now to be asked to give up part of her do- 
minions, which she holds by the same 
title and with the same peaceable and firm 
possession that she did twelve months ago; 
and the ground of the demand is, that she 
has been, in defiance of all law, all right, 
all good faith, attacked in those dominions, 
and has at a vast cost of blood and trea- 
sure triumphantly defended them, and sig- 
nally defeated the aggressor. For his 
crimes she is to suffer; for her having 
beaten him he is to be rewarded. 

But then I hear from the Parisian agi- 
tators, not certainly from any who deserve 
the name of statesmen, a great talk about 
foreigners ruling in Lombardy—Germans 
aggrieving Italy with their yoke. My 
Lords, I much fear that this language, how 
consistent soever with the state of political 
dominion among our Parisian neighbours, 
is not very decorous, certainly not very 
wisely or very reflectingly used among our- 
selves, 
natures may take at hearing other tongues 
spoken than the Tuscan in Italy, don’t let 
us forget the matter of fact, and become 
parties to all this abhorrence of foreign 
sway, this tenderness about a country hold- 
ing various nations in subjection, a domin- 
ion composed of many provinces, peopled 
by divers races. Our own empire, magni- 
ficent, glorious as a whole, what is it in 
the detail but a thing of shreds and 
patches? In England two nations, speak- 
ing different languages—in Scotland as 
many—in Ireland the same—at Gibraltar 
the Spanish with the English—in Mauri- 
tius and St. Lucia, French without Eng- 
lish—in Canada the same—in the Ionian 


Islands, Greek—in Trinidad, Spanish—in 
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Guiana, Dutch—in the East some half- 
dozen tongues, and as many religions—to 
say nothing of Hong-Kong, with the reli- 
gion of Fo, and the language of the Chi- 
nese Tartar. Assuredly we of all people 
have no great right to turn up our eyes 
and raise our hands aloft at the spectacle 
of a German prince owning an Italian pro- 
vince. Then truly we had better also from 
policy and prudence as well as courtesy, 
look at home when we join the Paris clubs 
in sympathy with the Milanese insurgents 
—had we not better make the case our 
own? Why is the old Christian maxim, 
so often applied to the concerns and the 
conduct of individuals, to have no place as 
to the concerns of States; and the conduct 
of rulers? How, then, let me ask, should 
we like if the Austrians were to join with 
the Spanish sympathisers at Gibraltar—or 
the Americans in the neighbourhood of 
Canada, urging them, peradventure help- 
ing them, to cross the St. Lawrence against 
our colonial yoke, or the Atlantic against 
our Irish domination? What answer we 
should make I need hardly ask. We 


should fight them, probably beat them. 
But so has Austria done; she has fought 


and she has beaten the sympathisers in 
Lombardy, and now we are called upon to 
take their part. But what answer is the 
Emperor likely to give, when we lecture 
him upon his Italian affairs, and beg off the 
discomfited rebels ? I should little wonder 
if it were something like this: ‘*I have 
long held a very valuable province beyond 
the Alps. My ancestors have held it be- 
fore me three centuries and upwards. It 
is a noble possession; of great extent, of 
vast fertility, with a fine climate, warm, 
though somewhat moist, peopled by a race 
of men ingenious, agreeable, fanciful, 
abounding in eloquence, less remarkable 
for judgment—satis eloquentiee—sapien- 
tie parum—easily led by the agitator, and 
lured to feed his silly vanity or his sordid 
avarice; not much regarding the value of 
what they are taught to cry out for, nor 
indeed stopping to understand what it is; 
but of late embodied in clubs, holding vast 
meetings too large for any discussion, hav- 
ing great processions, even attempting to 
arm and to train themselves—urged on by 
their leaders and their inflammatory news- 
papers to threaten revolt and war; fired 
with ardour to fight, threatening battle, 
very ready to brag and bluster, somewhat 
unwilling to fight—speaking daggers, 
using none—good soldiers when embodied 
under good officers; but, left to themselves 
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and their misleading chiefs, fonder of talk 
than of fight. And now these misguided 
thousands are intoxicated with the thoughts 
of victory without the inconvenience of 
battle, and meditate obtaining revolution 
without persevering in revolt; the word 
that so excites them being ‘‘ repeal of the 
Union with Austria,”’ the ery that flatters 
their hopes by seeming to consult their in- 
terests—being ‘‘ Lombardy for the Lom- 
bards.” ‘‘ Such my Italian province, such 
my Italian subjects,” I can fancy the Em- 
peror saying, ‘“‘and your gentlefolks of 
England are full of sympathy for them. 
Pray just allow me very respectly to whis- 
per in your gentle ear one little word.” 
‘‘What?” “ Ireland.”’ Yes, for there is 
not one single tittle of what I have been 
saying, not one solitary particular of all I 
have spoken to describe Lombardy, that 
does not in every one item describe Ireland 
as well. Then, again, let me beg of you— 
I address myself to the Government—let 
me intreat you to reflect how you should 
like to have an Austrian negotiator seek- 
ing to make terms for the Irish repealers, 
or the Canadian insurgents, or the Hin- 
doos, or the Mahometans, with their Mo- 
guls, their Peishwas, or their Rajahs, in 
the East. 

Besides, are we not somewhat out of 
time with our mediation? Surely it is of 
the latest; the moment for it is oddly cho- 
sen. Two months ago we. were asked to 
interfere, and we declined. At that time 
we might have done some good to Austria, 
and saved a great effusion of blood. But 
then at that time Charies Albert was suc- 
cessful—never to anything like the degree 
which the Milan papers, equal to those of 
Dublin in their exaggerations, fondly re- 
presented. Yet Radetsky had retreated, 
and Charles Albert had advanced, there- 
fore we declined to interfere; and now we 
step forward when not only Charles Albert 
is beaten, but when the war is really at an 
end, and there is nothing to mediate 
about. Really I expect to hear the 
Austrian Emperor express his thanks 
for our kind intentions, only lamenting 
that they should be so fruitless. ‘‘ I am 
infinitely obliged,”” he may say, “‘ for your 
goodness. It is true I had rather you 
had interfered when I asked you, and when 
your mediation might have been of some 
use. Now all is over; the Piedmontese, 
who fought gallantly enough, are routed; 
the Milanese, who never fought at all, are 
quelled; their leaders are in prison, await- 
ing their trials. But still I am willing to 
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take the will for the deed; and to show you 
my grateful sense of your kind disposition 
towards me, as betokened in your obligin 
offer of mediation, by my acts rather than 
my words, I now make you a handsome 
offer—I will mediate between you and 
Smith O’Brien and Gavin Duffy.” I de. 
clare I hardly know how we should take 
offence at such an answer from Austria, 

But we hear it said that the Emperor is 
a foreigner in Lombardy. Why, what but 
a foreigner is Charles Albert? He is 
Prince of the House of Savoy, a transal. 
pine territory. But his people, whetherin 
Savoy or Piedmont, are no Italians; their 
language is not understood in Italy, any 
more than the German spoken by the Aus. 
trians; and the Austrian Emperor himself 
is more an Italian than the Sardinian king, 
for he is grandson of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. So entirely foolish are all the 
pretences set up by the Paris politicians to 
justify a war against Austria on behalf of 
Lombardy. 

But now let me ask on whose behalf are 
we to interpose our mediation? It must 
be either on behalf of Charles Albert or of 
the Milanese. What does Charles Albert 
deserve at our hands? His crimes, what 
title to our aid against Austria do they 
present? It is his crime that the peace 
was broken—his crime that the Treaty of 
Vienna was violated—his crime that the 
insurrection of Milan broke out—his crime 
that Lombardy flowed with blood, and the 
peace of Europe has been placed in hazard. 
He of all mankind should have been the 
last to raise his hand against treaties—he 
is the creature of treaties—his monarchy is 
made up of fragments, which sometimes 
force, sometimes fraud, sometimes the 
chances of war, sometimes those of inheri- 
tance, obtained, and then treaties confirm- 
ed and cemented together. Even Sar- 
dinia, from which his title comes, was ob- 
tained by treaty as late as 1720; down to 
1815 he has been by almost all treaties 
that were made a gainer, and in the latter 
year he obtained Genoa, made the depen- 
dency of an absolute monarchy, instead of 
continuing an independent commonwealth; 
nay, his own succession to the monarchy 
was secured to him by that very Treaty 0 
Vienna against which he dared to lift his 
hand. And how did he perpetrate his 
offence against the peace of Europe? Did 
he announce his intention? Did he, like 
an honest man, apprise his neighbour of 
his resolution to declare war ? Nothing 
the kind; on the contrary, he solemnly 4 
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sured the Austrian Government, on the 
99nd of March, that it was his determina- 
tion to do whatever could best secure the 
continued amity and good neighbourhood 
with Austria—I quote his very words— 
and for the purpose of amity and good 
neighbourhood he signed, on that self-same 
day, his proclamation of helping the insur- 

nts in Milan, and of marching his army 
into the Austrian province! The mani- 
festo was published on the 23rd, and must 
of course have been prepared and signed 
onthe 22nd. Most assuredly, if such con- 
duct is rewarded with our patronage, and 
with our good offices to obtain for him the 
prize he so foully played for, there is little 
encouragement held out to fair dealing 
among princes. It cannot be for him that 
we are to mediate. He is too well off if 
Austria shall leave him as he is; too well 
of if we can, to prevent a war, save him 
from the indignation of his victorious 
enemy on the one hand, and his discon- 
tented subjects on the other; too well off 
if, having violated the treaty that gave 
him—most improperly I have ever contend- 
ed gave him—Genoa, he shall still be suf- 
fered to retain it. 

But then is it for the insurgents of Mi- 
lan that we are to mediate, and all for the 
good pleasure of the Paris journals and 
clubs, for that is the real secret of the 
proceedings ? I would ask, are you quite 
sure that the people of Lombardy desire 
your interference against Austria? I don’t 
now speak of the Milan clubs, and agita- 
tors and newspaper writers—I speak of 
the Lombard people at large. If they are 
as hostile to Austria as [ sometimes hear 
them described, I am sure they are neither 
very wise nor very grateful. Observe, I 
say not one word in favour of the treatment 
given by that Government to the political 
chiefs, who were unhappily taken in plots 
against the State, and were so summarily 
punished for their offence: I don’t wonder 
at their resentment, and that of their par- 
tisans. But I speak of the people, not 
the patricians, the princes, the grandees of 
Milan, who have their views of ambition 
to gratify, and find them thwarted by the 
German connexion; but the people at 
large—the small landowners, the industri- 
ous farmers, the peasantry, the traders— 
and that the Austrian yoke presses so 
lightly on these classes, as to be felt any- 
thing rather than galling I affirm, from 
the conduct of Austria, and from the re- 
cent conduct of the Lombard people. Aus- 
tria has expended two millions and a half 
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yearly, equal to five millions in this coun- 
try, in works of public utility—roads, 
drains, bridges, canals, above all schools; 
and I will cite with pleasure the wise and 
patriotic and truly paternal answer of the 
late Emperor, when asked for a new law 
against assassination: ‘‘ No,”’ said he, 
‘but I will plant schools, and, trust me, 
when the people have learnt to read and 
write, they will give over stabbing.” But 
the inestimable benefit of an excellent po- 
lice has also been bestowed on the country 
—a blessing everywhere most important 
to a people’s comfort; in Ireland, for 
example, most precious, but in the coun- 
try where men are given to stabbing, 
of incalculable value. The people have 
lately given omple proof that they ap- 
preciate the benefits which they have 
derived from this wholesome regimen. Far 
from taking any part with the Milanese 
agitators, further still from countenancing 
the late invasion, they have taken part 
with the Austrian army; they have refused 
to join the insurgents; they have amply 
provided for the wants of Radetsky’s 
troops, who were never an hour without 
supplies—they have withheld all support 
from the Piedmontese—who give as one 
reason of their retreat, the want of pro- 
visions. I think then that I am enabled 
to ask that our intervention shall not 
have for its object the gratifying of a fac- 
tion at Paris, and its friends at Milan, 
by taking part against a Government 
which has the good opinion of the people. 
My Lords, I cannot bring these remarks 
to a close without giving a most peremp- 
tory contradiction to the groundless reports 
of the French agitators, that I have shown 
myself inimical to their country: nothing 
can possibly be more false than this charge. 
There exists not a man in this House, or in 
this country, more friendly to the close and 
cordial connexion of the two countries than 
myself. Furthermore, no man has a more 
deep sense of the great merit of the French 
people. But I make a distinction between 
that great nation and the mob of Paris. 
Napoleon said to some one who confounded 
the two bodies, ‘*‘ You mean the Parisians 
—nothing can be better than France, few 
things worse than Paris.’”’ This saying 
has the usual exaggeration of an epigram, 
but also it has a large foundation in truth; 
only I limit its application to the factious 
few in Paris, and hold the bulk of the 
people there as entitled to our profound 
respect for acquirements and capacity; to 
our esteem for their virtues, to our love for 
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their amiable qualities, That the factious | were the principles and the intentions of 
now feel ashamed of the misery which they | Austria. It was certainly satisfactory t 
have brought upon their country by the | obtain a declaration of that description g 
late deplorable revolution, I can well be-| that particular moment, and to have it re. 
lieve. If they would have us forget their | corded and placed upon their Lordships’ 
follies and their crimes, let them betake | table; beeause, undoubtedly, at the period 
themselves to works of peace, and in re-|when the despatch of Lord Palmerston 
establishing order, abstain from encourag- | was written, and which had called forth 
ing revolt and massacre. Above all, let | the declaration on the part of Prince Met. 
them avoid the course they are now pursu- | ternich in reply—in consequence of events 
ing of raising the people in other countries | which within the recollection of their Lord. 
against their lawful rulers, for the purpose | ships had occurred at Ferrara, a very gene. 
of diverting the public gaze from the ruin | ral apprehension had prevailed, not in Italy 
into which they have plunged their own | alone, but throughout Europe, that there 
unhappy country, by precipitating all| might be on the part of Austria, from 
other States into the same gulph. That | whatever motive, a disposition to interfere 
peace may be restored to France, with- with the progress of those reforms which 
out which it is vain to expect the return | at that moment were being, or were about 
of prosperity, is my most anxious hope. | to be, developed in almost every State of 
That we may have no more cause to| which Italy was composed. Under those 
abhor the crimes of the misguided popu- | circumstances it certainly did become most 
lace in her capital by witnessing scenes | desirable to procure what they had sue. 
enacted there, at which all Europe stands | ceeded in proeuring—a declaration on the 
aghast, I devoutly pray. But that the| part of Austria of her intentions. That 
peace of Europe is safe, do or attempt | declaration exhibited, on the part of Aus- 
what these men will, I confidently be-| tria, a proof that neither now, nor at any 
lieve—while I yet entirely approve of the | future time, would Austria interfere with 
course taken by the Government in joining | those reforms, so far as they were reforms; 
the negotiation now pending—convinced | but, on the contrary, that she was actuated 
that whatever preserves the friendly feel- | by a disposition—for evidence of which she 
ing between the two countries is advan- | referred to past transactions—to carry out 
tageous to both; and also persuaded that | such reforms, and apply them to the cir. 
it is wise to take away from the French | cumstances of the present day. That was 
leaders even the shadow of a pretext for| a most satisfactory declaration, as far as 
interference with the arrangements made|an expression of opinion went. In the 
above thirty years ago in Italy, however | objections entertained by Austria to the 
entirely I may at the same time believe | establishing, or rather to the attempt at 
that any such interference by force, or by | establishing, what had been termed the 
any thing like force, is at present impos- | romantic system of unity in Italy, the Go- 
sible. vernment of this country could not fail to 
The Marquess of LANSDOWNE hav-| perceive considerable force; for they saw, 
ing, before his noble and learned Friend! as Austria did, all the difficulties that 
rose, stated that there would be no objec-| would probably be attendant on such an 
jection to lay the despatches upon their| event. In no part, therefore, of these 
Lordships’ table, did not consider it neces- | transactions had the British Government 
sary on this occasion to enter into any| given any encouragement to efforts that 
discussion upon the many topics to which | might be calculated, at least at this mo- 
his noble and learned Friend had referred. | ment, to prove successful to a design of 
With respect to that particular despatch, it | that nature. That which Her Majesty's 
was one to which Her Majesty’s Government | Government had done throughout these 
were as anxious as his noble and learned | transactions, and the principle and rule 
Friend to draw the attention of their Lord-| which had guided their conduct, had been 
ships. He entirely concurred with his | —not, as his noble and learned Friend had 
noble and learned Friend in thinking that | been misled by rumours to believe, a desire 
the professions contained in the despatch | to interfere—but a readiness to interfere 
from Prince Metternich, in answer to one | when called upon by their allies to do 80 
received by him from Lord Palmerston, | having in that interference no other object 
dated the 11th of September, 1847, were | than the safety and interest of those allies, 
most satisfactory on the part of Austria,/and the preservation of the public 
as far as those professions announced what | European peace. It was by that s 
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that he wished these transactions to be 
judged, whenever they should come to be 
examined. He had the satisfaction of 
thinking that their motives and object, in 
this respect, had been duly estimated by 
the parties to whom they more immediately 
had reference. His noble and learned 
Friend seemed to assume that, in the case 
of Lombardy, there had been something 
like interference on the part of this coun- 
try for the purpose of establishing the in- 
dependence of that province; and he had 
condemned the policy of such a step. Now, 
throughout the whole of these transactions 
Her Majesty’s Government had done no- 
thing of their own mere motion. They 
had, it was true, listened to the request 
made to them by Her Majesty’s Allies— 
they had entered into the most full, ample, 
and particular explanations with those Al- 
lies, whenever they were asked to do so, 
as to the advice which they would give, 
and the nature of the mediation which they 
could undertake. From the very beginning 
of these transactions, in the month of 
May, when Baron Nieumann came to this 
country, up to the present moment, when 
he (the Marquess of Lansdowne) had re- 
ceived a despatch from Baron Wiessenberg 
—but which despatch he did not at present 
intend to produce—there had been evinced 
on the part of Austria an anxious desire 
and indication to this country that she 
should interfere with her good offices in 
these affairs; and he was proud to say that 
not a doubt existed as to the motive from 
which that had been done. He said this 
with great satisfaction, because at the pre- 
sent moment circumstances had occurred 
to indicate the perfect uniformity and sym- 
pathy of feeling which existed, not be- 
tween this country and any romantic unity 
of States, but between England and a 
practical Government at Vienna—fortu- 
nately headed, as that Government was, 
by a person well known to Europe—a per- 
son, too, not unknown in this country, in 
which he filled an honourable post with 
great distinction, and obtained the esteem 
and approbation of all who knew him. 
From that person there had been, almost 
every day since he left this country, and 
indeed even so late as the 15th instant, 
despatches received, in which a desire 
was expressed for the mediation (if me- 
diation should be necessary) of the Brit- 
ish Government. The same feeling was 
expressed by Baron Neumann before, and 
by Baron Wiessenberg after, the suc- 


cesses of Marshal Radetski. Could there, 
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then, be any doubt as to the friendly re. 
lations existing between the two Govern- 
ments, or of the unshaken confidence which 
was placed by the Government of Vienna 
in the intention, principles, and policy of 
this country? In this respect, therefore, 
the Government of England stood on very 
high grounds; and were he now at liberty 
(but which he was not) to state the precise 
contents of the despatch from Baron Wies- 
senberg, it would, he was happy to say, 
prove not only that the Austrian Govern- 
ment had preserved its ancient force and 
energy, when required to be exerted in its 
own defence, but—without entering at all 
into the merits of the contest now waging 
—he might confidently affirm that it at the 
same time gave proofs of sense, wisdom, 
and moderation, which could not fail to be 
conducive to the termination of this contest 
between Austria and Sardinia: and, by the 
termination of that contest, to the preven- 
tion of European discord and European 
war, which would be the inevitable conse- 
quence of conflicts of this nature being al- 
lowed to continue and spread. Having the 
satisfaction to make this statement, he 
certainly did not think it would be becom- 
ing in him, on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government, at the very time when they 
were called upon to interfere, and when 
they thought they could rely with some- 
thing like confidence on being able to effect 
a mediation acceptable to all parties, to 
utter a word calculated to hurt or irritate 
the feelings of any one of those parties— 
whom, whatever Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might think of their conduct, or of 
any one part of their conduct, they were 
bound to conciliate; and, if they could, to 
unite. He would not sit down without 
expressing his satisfaction at the approval 
which had been declared of the course pur- 
sued by Her Majesty’s Government in en- 
deayouring to effect this arrangement, in 
unison with the present Government of 
France. That had been done upon the 
most mature consideration. He was 
bound to say, that up to the present 
moment nothing had occurred with re- 
spect to that course which could shake 
their faith in the wisdom of the step 
they had adopted. They had every rea- 
son to believe that the French Govern- 
ment had entered upon this joint media- 
tion with the same spirit, and with the 
same desire to effect an amicable adjust- 
ment of the contest now pending between 
Austria and Sardinia, as had influenced 
Her Majesty’s Government throughout the 
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whole of these transactions. So far from 
being influenced by any of these wishes for 
change, or pretensions for intervention, 
which were ascribed to certain coteries in 
Paris, he was happy to believe that the 
Government of France had entered into 
this engagement with perfect good faith, 
and was as anxious as Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment were to avoid a war, which, in 
its consequences, would involve them as 
well as other nations in interminable scenes 
of distress, difficulty, and discord. 

Lorp BROUGHAM replied, that he con- 
sidered no kind of importance could be 
ascribed to the Austrian despatch alluded 
to by Lord Lansdowne. We had refused 
the request of Austria two months ago, 
and then we interfered without being 
asked, because Charles Albert was beaten. 
True, a new letter asking us not to mediate 
but to lend our ‘‘ good ottices,”” came here, 
dated 9th August, before the fall of Milan 
and Venice was known to Baron Weissen- 
berg. But we had sent our despatch to 
Paris and Turin before that letter of 
9th August was even written. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
we never refused Mr. Humelauer’s pro- 
posal two months ago, we only took time 
to consider it. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, we took time 
to wait upon Providence. We waited to 
hear whether Charles Albert was to be 
beaten or not. 

Motion agreed to. 


FARMERS’ ESTATE SOCIETY (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

The Eart of DEVON, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, remarked, 
that whatever differences of opinion might 
exist with respect to other measures ne- 
cessary to cure the evils under which Ire- 
land laboured, there could be little differ- 
ence on this point, that it was essential to 
the welfare of that country that facility 
should be given in every way for the im- 
provement of the agriculture of Ireland. 
Great facilities had lately been given for 
the sale of land in that country by the 
passing of the Encumbered Estates Bill; 
and the object of the present measure was 
to facilitate the purchase of land. This 
Bill would enable a number of individuals, 
by the union of their small capitals, to do 
that which any single individual of large 
capital was at liberty to do at present—to 
enable them to purchase land in large 
quantities, and sell it in small quantities. 
He was aware that an alarm prevailed in 
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some quarters lest it should have the effect 
of perpetuating the system of small hold. 
ings in Ireland. He admitted that that 
system was a great evil; but he enter. 
tained a strong conviction that the pass. 
ing of this measure, so far from increas. 
ing or perpetuating that evil, would fur. 
nish the best and most effectual means 
of getting rid of it. At present there 
were 812,000 persons in Ireland holding 
land, whose holdings did not exceed fifty 
acres, and the question was, would it not 
be better that some portion of those per. 
sons should be enabled to become inde. 
pendent yeomen, instead of discontented 
and miserable tenants, by the purchase of 
land in freehold in portions of not less than 
thirty acres? Any individual at this mo- 
ment might purchase land, in any quan- 
tity, and sell it in any quantity he chose, 
He might buy, for instance, 100 acres, and 
sell them to 100 persons in portions of one 
acre each: there was nothing in the law 
to prevent any individual from doing s0; 
whereas by the Bill then under considera. 
tion all the land purchased by the company 
must be sold in portions of not less than 
thirty acres. So far, then, from its ten- 
dency to encourage a minute subdivision of 
land, it would, to a certain extent, counter- 
act that tendency. If by means of this 
Bill they could secure the introduction into 
Ireland of a certain proportion of persons 
possessing thirty or forty or fifty acres of 
land in freehold, with the independence 
which that possession would give them, 
he maintained that such a result would 
form a most important element in securing 
the tranquillity of that country. Now, it 
had been ascertained upon unquestionable 
evidence that there did exist in Ireland a 
considerable number of persons with small 
capital, which they were anxious to invest 
in land; and it was to enable this most de- 
sirable class of persons to do so, that this 
Bill had been brought forward. He begged 
therefore to move that it be read a second 
time. 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that on look- 
ing into this Bill, it seemed to him that its 
effect would be to create not only a small 
but an insolvent proprietary in Ireland, 
and that, in addition to the difficulty of 
collecting the taxes upon such property, 
there would be the difficulty of collecting 
the purchase-money. This Bill gave the 
power of purchasing allotments of not less 
than thirty acres upon the payment of & 
certain portion of the purchase-money at 
the outset, and on condition that in ten 
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years the whole should be paid up. Now, 
what he feared was, that in the eagerness 
for the possession of land which prevailed 
in Ireland, persons of insufficient capital 
would rush into the market and purchase 
land; and being unable to extricate them- 
selves from the responsibilities thereby in- 
eurred, they would be evicted with the loss 
of the little capital they had originally pos- 
sessed. This was a repetition of Mr. Fear- 
gus 0’Connor’s plan. The excuse of the 
Government for introducing such a mea- 
sure, and of the House for passing it, must 
be the disordered state of Ireland, which 
rendered such remedies necessary lest the 
malady should become worse. He doubted 
whether any parties under this Bill would 
be able to make a purchase within the time 
which it prescribed; and he feared the re- 
sult would be the creation of a wretched 
proprietary, and continued subdivision of 
the land. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE ob- 
served that, with reference to the recent 
state of Ireland, the Bill was of consider- 
able importance. A Bill had been passed 
to facilitate the sale of land in Ireland, the 
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effect of which would be to bring a great 
deal of land into the market; and the ob- | 
ject of the present Bill was merely to 
enable a certain number of individuals to | 
do what any one individual might do, and 
on terms more safe and advantageous, be- | 
cause one individual could parcel out the | 
land at once, and form a pauper rnd 
tenantry; whereas this Bill sought effec- 
tually to secure the creation of a certain | 
number of small proprietors. He felt dis- | 
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of tenants, of which they had seen so many 
examples. But it never was his opinion 
that landlords should not evict bad tenants. 
On the contrary, it would be impossible to 
improve their estates, if they had not the 
power of evicting those tenants who were 
unable or unwilling to pay their rents or 
cultivate their grounds. But if the land- 
lord wanted to get a good tenant off his 
land in the manner in which some of these 
cruel evictions had been effected, he should 
not be permitted to do so without making 
him full compensation. As to the subdivi- 
sion of land, to which so much objection 
had been made, thirty acres was the 
minimum prescribed for a farm under the 
Bill. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE supported the Bill, 
but signified his intention of proposing some 
amendments in Committee. 

Lorp REDESDALE thought there were 
objections to the Bill on principle. He 
thought that they should not give power to 
a company to purchase land for ever. It 
ought to be limited to twenty years, and 
their application could be made to Parlia- 
ment to permit a renewal of the term. 

The Eart of GLENGALL, if he thought 
the Bill had the slightest chance of being 


| operative, should feel himself placed un- 


der the disagreeable necessity of stating 
fully his reasons for opposing it. But he 
felt quite assured that it would be wholly 
inoperative. If by any chance it should 
really come into effect, it would be found 
that it promoted subdivision of land to the 
utmost degree possible. He begged their 
Lordships to look at the exceeding difficulty 


tinctly authorised to say, on the part of | that the landlords of Ireland had in pre- 
the noble Lord who presided over the Go-| venting subdivision of land at present. 
vernment of Ireland, and whose attention | They found it almost impossible to prevent 
had been called to the proper means of it, do what they would. For his own part, 
establishing a number of small proprie- | for the last twenty-two years he had grant- 
tors in Ireland, that in his opinion this|ed only two leases, and he never would 
Bill was the most practical step that could | give a lease of his land if he could help it, 
now be taken towards effecting that ob- | except indeed he might to some merchant, 
ject. |or to some one who was going to build a 

The Eart of DESART was understood | mill. And still with all the precautions 
to object to the Compensation Clause. | that could be taken, it was like the atten- 

The Eart of RODEN thought the Bill ‘tion of a cat watching a mouse that was re- 
was likely to increase the evil of small | quired to prevent the subdivision of hold- 
holdings, by which paupers were invariably | ings. As to the Incumbered Estates Bill, 


multiplied; the districts where such hold- 
ings were found were the worst. 

_ The Marquess of CLANRICARDE de- 
nied that the effects of the Bill would be 
to prevent the eviction of bad tenants, or 
to facilitate the eviction of good. He him- 
self had had the honour to propose a Bill 
for the prevention of those cruel evictions 
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which the noble Marquess had so praised, 
he (the Earl of Glengall) hoped that in the 
next Session of Parliament a Bill would be 
brought in to repeal the clauses that had 
been introduced into that measure by the 
House of Commons. 

Bill read 2. 


House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 18, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pvustic Bitts.—1° Millbank Prison; Slave 
Trade (Equator); Slave Trade (Muscat). 

Reported.—City of London Sewers; Controverted Elec- 
tions; Labouring Poor (Ireland); Unlawful Oaths (Ire- 
land). 

3° and passed :—Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Petty Bag, 
&c. Offices (Court of Chancery); Ecclesiastical Patronage 
Suits Compromise (Ireland); Corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions; Metropolitan C issions of Sewers. 

Petitions Presentep. By Lord Dudley Stuart, from 
several Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, 
for the Extension of the Benefit Societies Act to that Or- 
der.—By Mr. Hume, from James Glass Bertram, of 
No. 4, Castle Barns, Edinburgh, Printer of the North 
British Express Newspaper, for an Inquiry respecting his 
Case.—By Mr. Anderson, from the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Orkney, for Inquiry respecting 
the Crown Lands of that County.—By Sir William 
Somerville, from the Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company of Ireland, for Li g the C ib 
Carriages (Dublin).—By Lord Charles Wellesley, from 
the Board of Guardians of the Fordingbridge Union, in 
the Counties of Southampton and Wilts, for an Alter- 
atien of the Poor Law Union Charges Bill.—By Mr. 
Hume, from Members of the Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows in the Middleton and Heywood District, against 
the Provident Associations Fraud Prevention Bil!.— By 
Mr. Gibson Craig, from Henry Rankine, Archibald 
Walker, James Cumming, John Grant, and Robert 
Hamilton, at present Prisoners in the Calton Jail, Edin- 
burgh, for Inquiry into their Case.—By Mr. Philip Ben- 
net, from the Rev. Frederick Herbert Maberly, M.A. 
Vicar of Great Finborough, in the County of Suffolk, for 
Inquiry respecting his Suggestions for the Improvement 
of Steam Vessels. 








SUPPLY—EDUCATION (SCOTLAND). 

House in Committee of Supply. 

On the question that 125,000/. be grant- 
ed for public education in Great Britain, 

Viscount MELGUND was understood 
to complain of the new system of encou- 
ragement for schools in Scotland, as tend- 
ing to promote sectarian differences—the 
very thing the State should prevent. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND considered 
that all religious tests should be removed 
from the business of education. The great 
universities of this country ought to be 
open to all Her Majesty’s subjects. The 
Government appeared to be unconsciously 
following a track leading to the establish- 
ment of the French system of education, 
which was a gross violation of the rights of 
parents. The great danger was, that the 
Government might interfere more than was 
proper in this matter of education. 

Sir G. GREY conceived that many of 
the points referred to by the noble Lord 
were deserving ef the consideration of the 
Education Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. 

The LORD ADVOCATE agreed that 
Scotland had overgrown her system of 
parochial instruction; he conceived that 
the various suggestions respecting retiring 
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allowances and other points would be duly 
considered. He wished the members of 
the Established Church of Scotland would 
bring their minds to the consideration of 
the important point, whether, as the great 
body of Dissenters in that country did 
not materially differ from the Established 
Church, they would not do well to open 
the parochial schools by removing the test 
which, under the present law, applied to 
the admission of schoolmasters. If that 
were done, they would immediately bring 
into one harmonious national system the 
education of nearly the whole population of 
Scotland, and there would then be experi- 
enced very little difficulty with respect to 
increased local taxation, which would be 
willingly submitted to by all parties, for 
extending the national and parochial sys- 
tem of education. 

Mr. HENLEY inquired whether the 
learned Lord was prepared to advocate the 
abolition of tests for professorships in uni- 
versities? [The Lorp Apvocate: For 
Scotland and lay chairs.] He considered 
that the education in Scotland had been 
good, because it had been founded on re- 
ligion. He desired to know in what state 
the question stood between the Church of 
England schools and the Education Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council, in respect to 
the condition offered to the former by the 
latter. The opinions of the Government 
being in favour of a combined system of 
education, led men’s minds, justly or other- 
wise, to mistrust any condition which here- 
after might give power to the Government 
to go further than the condition seemed to 
warrant. He therefore wished to know 
whether the Home Secretary could give 
the House any information as to how this 
question stood, and whether any progress 
had been made in the settlement and ar- 
rangement of it ? 

Sm G. GREY said, a good deal of com- 
munication on the subject had passed be- 
tween the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council and the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, the President of the National So- 
ciety; and with respect to the observation 
of the hon. Gentleman, that many members 
of the National Society would not be bound 
by the rules it might adopt on this subject, 
he could only say that the most rev. Pre- 
late might be supposed to represent their 
feelings; and he was not aware of any or- 
gan that could be taken as a more satis- 
factory exponent of their wishes, as well as 
of the wishes of all other members of the 
Established Church. He hoped that the 
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result of the communications going on 
would be the introduction of such qualifica- 
tions in the management clauses as might 
be satisfactory to all reasonable men, with- 
out sacrificing the principle which the Edu- 
cation Committee of the Privy Council had 
thought it necessary to insist upon. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that the 
question put by the hon. Member for Ox- 
fordshire was one of great practical impor- 
tance; and he was sincerely rejoiced to 
hear that there was a probability of arri- 
ving at a satisfactory conclusion on the 
subject. He could not find fault with the 
Government so far as the principle of those 
management clauses was concerned. He 
thought that they had good ground for 
taking security for the better constitution 
ofthe Church schools; and if those clauses 
were better framed, and with a regard to 
the just jealousies of the members of the 
Church, he believed the adoption of them 
would confer a very great and substantial 
benefit. Although arrangements with the 
National Society did not bind the Church, 
yet he might express a confident opinion, 
though without authority, that if the terms 
—modified as he believed they had been 
by the National Society, in order to meet 
the views of the Goverriment—could be 
accepted by the Government, the vast ma- 
jority of the clergy of the Church of Eng- 
land at once, and ultimately, he would ven- 
ture to say, the entire clergy, would be 
contented with the system that should be 
so agreed upon between the Government 
and the National Society. There were 
real difficulties connected with the subject, 
arising chiefly out of the ambiguity and 
latitude attaching to the expression, ‘‘mem- 
bers of the Church of England.” He be- 
lieved that, in nine cases out of ten, the 
complaint of the clergy was, that they could 
not get the laity to take interest enough in 
the management of these schools. They 
were anxious to court, not what was called 
interference—that was an injudicious term, 
and tended to prejudice the case—but the 
assistance and co-operation of the laity in 
carrying on these schools. Leaving every- 
thing to turn on mere pecuniary qualifica- 
tion, they would open the door to faction 
where local heats prevailed, and introduce 
the greatest confusion in the management 
of those schools; but if they could adopt 
regulations by which in every case persons 
qualified, members of the Church, that is, 
living in the actual use of the ordinances 
of the Church, should be associated with 
the clergy, a great benefit would be con- 





ferred on the Church, which would be rea- 
dily acknowledged by the clergy. He was 
bound to admit that the assistance of the 
laity in some remote districts was not al- 
ways employed for the purpose of pro- 
moting education. If they succeeded in 
making an arrangement of the kind indi- 
cated, it would be accepted not as a com- 
promise, or a choice between greater and 
less evils, but a very great increase of 
valuable assistance would be given to the 
Church in the matter of education, and a 
very great benefit conferred on the whole 
of the people. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I agree with 
nearly all that has been said by the right 
hon. Gentleman. I am happy to say that 
the correspondence which has taken place 
between the Committee of Council for 
Education, the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and others acting with him on behalf of 
the National Society, has been nearly 
brought to a close—I trust, satisfactorily 
to both parties. The difficulty with re- 
gard to this question was not of our raising; 
it was a proposition of the Committee of 
Council for Education before we belonged 
to that Committee. The difficulties, how- 
ever, have not been captiously raised on 
either side. They belonged to the subject. 
The chief of these was that mentioned by 
the right hon. Gentleman, namely, the 
vagueness of the term, ‘‘ members of the 
Church of England.” I think the National 
Society has done very fairly in asking that 
greater stringency should be given to that 
definition. There has been some corre- 
spondence as to the proper mode of obtain- 
ing that stringency; but I believe that part 
of the correspondence is now even in such 
a state that no actual differences exist; 
and I may say that part of the question 
has been settled. Two points were left 
on which there was scarcely a shade of 
difference between us; and I trust these 
also will be brought to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. I was very glad to hear the 
right hon. Gentleman say that he thinks 
it desirable that the laity should take part 
in the management, and wherever it is 
possible they should form a portion of the 
governing body of these schools; on the 
other hand, I entirely agree with him 
that the difficulty has been, not in obtain- 
ing the admission of the laity—on the con- 
trary, the great anxiety of the clergy has 
been that upon them rested not only the 
greater part of the pecuniary burden, but 
nearly the whole of the labour and man- 
agement was left on their hands, in conses 
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quence of the lack of a similar zeal and 
anxiety with reference to education on the 
part of the laity; but I trust that this diffi- 
culty may be overcome, and that we shall 
make progress in this respect. The Com- 
mittee of Council have not the least wish 
to impose any terms which will give the 
Government further power of interference 
with these schools. With regard to the 
subject of education in Scotland, I can 
only regret that at this period of the Ses- 
sion it is quite impossible to enter into the 
various important questions adverted to by 
my noble Friend. It is much better to 
reserve the matter till another Session. 
With respect, however, to the conduct of 
the Committee of Council, they certainly 
did not wish to aggravate any difficulties 
that might exist with respect to combined 
education. 

Vote agreed to. 

House resumed. 
again. 


Committee to sit 


SUPPLY—VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

On the question that the Speaker leave 
the chair, to go into Committee of Supply, 

Mr. CHRISTY rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the proposed grant of 
Vancouver’s Island to the Iudson’s Bay 
Company. He had taken up this subject, 
not from any interested motives, but be- 
cause he believed that the complaints of 
the settlers were just and well founded. 
Those complaints had been laid at the 
foot of the Throne, and he considered that 
before Vancouver’s Island was granted to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, they should 
be carefully and thoroughly investigated. 
In 1670 the Hudson’s Bay Company ob- 
tained a Charter from Charles II., grant- 
ing them all the trade and territory east 
of the Rocky Mountains, and extending 
to the Oregon boundary on the south. In 
1690 they applied for a confirmation of 
their charter, and an Act of Parliament 
was passed extending the powers of the 
charter for seven years. That Act expired 
in 1697, and, although a Bill for again re- 
newing the charter was submitted to Par- 
liament, so numerous were the petitions 
against its extension, that the measure was 
ultimately abandoned. In 1748, petitions 
were presented to this House against 
the grasping policy of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and they obtained no fresh 
privileges then. The next stage was 
when Lord Selkirk, a proprietor in the 
Company, was desirous of founding a co- 
lony of European settlers in that dis- 
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trict; and the colony established by him, 
now numbering some 10,000 persons, was 
the only colony existing in this territory, 
There had been various opinions with re. 
spect to the validity of the charter; but he 
would more particularly call attention to 
the complaints of these settlers, as form. 
ing a ground for withholding any further 
grant of land to the Company until these 
complaints had been inquired into. It a 

peared that these settlers were not allowed 
to hold land except under certain stipula. 
tions; that they were obliged to perform 
military service ; that they had no means 
of communicating with Great Britain, or 
importing goods thence, except through 
the Company, in whose vessels they im. 
ported goods to the amount of 30,0001. a 
year, but whose policy drove them to buy 
of the United States; that the money of 
the colony was entirely paper money, the 
bills of the Company; that the settlers 
were not allowed to deal in spirits with 
the Indians. Now, Vancouver’s Island, 
of a grant of which the Crown had held 
out hopes to the Company, was a place of 
importance, not only from its coal, but 
also from the security of the harbours 
there; while the system of the Company 
had been utterly opposed to colonisation, 
as unfavourable to the fur trade. It was 
not his intention to move an address to the 
Crown; but he submitted that the grant 
ought not to be made until Parliament 
had had on opportunity of expressing its 
opinion on the subject. 

Mr. HAWES would not make any re- 
ference to what had been said with respect 
to doubts regarding the validity of the 
charter, because that was a question to be 
decided elsewhere ; but he could satisfy 
the House that the arrangement made by 
the Colonial Secretary was beneficial to 
the public. Soon after he entered the 
Colonial Office, many parties manifested a 
desire to colonise Vancouver’s Island. 
They were invited to send in their plans; 
but not one of those’ sent in was accom- 
panied with any thing like a show of se- 
curity that the parties would be able to 
carry out the object in view. Several 
gentlemen continued still in correspond- 
ence with the Colonial Office upon the sub- 
ject; in every instance there was a desire 
to meet their views; but until the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company made their offer, the 
communications all ended in this—that 
the parties thought the island might be 
colonised with great advantage, but that 
they had not the means of carrying that 
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object into effect. Nor was it surprising ; | 
this was one of the most remote spots | 
from this country, considering the route | 
by which alone it could be reached. But | 
a powerful Company, with capital, with 
ships, with large adjacent possessions, ap- | 
plied to the Colonial Office for a grant of | 
what they called the North West Territory, 
including Vancouver’s Island; this was 
declined ; subsequently they sought for a 
grant of that island. What were the ob- 
jections to such a grant? Charges had 
been made against the general administra- 
tio of the affairs of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company—charges which were brought to 
the notice of the Colonial Office by a resi- 
dent who was dissatisfied with that adminis- 
tration. The charges and the Company’s 
defence were carefully considered, and the 
noble Earl (Earl Grey) came to the conclu- 
sion that, though the Company had satisfac- 
torily met the charges, yet, looking at all 
that had been diselosed in those charges 
and that defence, the subject deserved 
further investigation, and a communication 
was consequently made to the Governor 
General of Canada to inquire accordingly. 
Now, let it be remembered that the Com- 
pany had the exclusive right of trading 
with the natives of these regions ; that 
they had, at this moment, a very flourish- 
ing settlement on Vancouver’s Island ; 
that it was not likely to be colonised by 
private enterprise, not because of its 
climate and soil being less attractive than 
those of other colonies, but because the 
cost of conveying an emigrant to it would 
be three or four times the cost of convey- 
ance to other colonies. Moreover, the 
grant was simply a territorial grant ; the 
government of the colony would be a per- 
feetly free one ; there would be a gover- 
nor and an assembly, and the making of 
laws, and the collection and application of 
revenue would be altogether in the hands 
of the assembly, and not of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. Few, probably, would ad- 
voeate a considerable grant of public mo- 
ney at this moment to colonise the island. 
Yet there were strong reasons for taking 
means to occupy it. Unless occupied 
speedily by British settlers, and under 
British auspices and British authority, it 
would be occupied irregularly. It pos- 
sessed a considerable mass of good coal, 
which it was of great importance to have 
raised without delay. But to open and 
work mines was a very expensive thing ; 
it was not likely to be done by private in- 
dividuals, Under these circumstances it 
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was thought desirable to occupy the island 
by the aid and assistance of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, who possessed capital, and 
were inclined to proceed with the under- 
taking. But the hon. Member said that 
this grant ought not to have been made 
until the complaints against the Company 
had been inquired into. Now, that would 
have taken considerable time ; the district 
with regard to which they arose was of 
great extent; it was not thought desirable 
to leave the island unoccupied pending 
such inquiries. What, too, were the 
charges? They were made by an indi- 
vidual ; they were very imperfectly sus- 
tained by evidence entitled to weight ; 
they were answered completely by the 
Governor, and still more by docnments to 
which he (Mr. Hawes) would refer. He 
had alluded to a reference made to the 
Governor General of Canada. Lord Elgin, 
on June 6th of the present year, referring 
to these complaints, relating to the Red 
River settlement—hundreds of miles from 
Vancouver’s Island—had written thus :— 


“Tam bound, however, to state, that the re- 
sult of the inquiries I have made is highly favour- 
able to the Company, and has left on my mind the 
impression that the authority which they exercise 
over the vast and inhospitable region subject to 
their jurisdiction is, on the whole, very advanta- 
geous to the Indians. From Colonel Crofton, who 
resided for a considerable period at Red River, in 
command of a detachment of troops, I derived 
much valuable information with respect to their 
system of administration. More especially, it 
would appear to be a settled principle of their 
policy to discountenance the use of ardent spirits. 
It is indeed possible that the progress of the In- 
dians towards civilisation may not correspond 
with the expectations of some of those who are 
interested in their welfare. But disappointments 
of this nature are experienced, I fear, in other 
quarters as well as the territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company ; and persons to whom the trading 
privileges of the Company are obnoxious may be 
tempted to ascribe to their rule the existence of 
evils which it is altogether beyond their power to 
remedy. There is too much reason to fear that 
if the trade were thrown open, and the Indians 
left to the mercy of the adventurers who might 
chance to engage in it, their condition would be 
greatly detcriorated.” 


Lord Elgin referred to information which 
he had received from Colonel Crofton, who 
had been resident in the Company’s terri- 
tory for, a considerable time, and who 
said, writing on the 12th of February, 
1848— 

“T unhesitatingly assert that the government 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company is mild and protec- 
tive, and admirably adapted, in my opinion, for 
the state of society existing in Prince Rupert’s 
Land, where Indians, half-breeds, and Europeans 
are happily governed, and live protected by laws 
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which I know were mercifully and impartially 
administered by the recorder and magistrates.” 

The American Government appointed an 
exploring expedition, which visited these 
parts; they described the Red River settle- 
ment as advancing in civilisation, and 
flourishing—they visited Vancouver’s Is- 
land—they travelled through portions of 
the North West territory—and they bore 
uniform testimony throughout to the good 
government by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
of this vast district. The hon. Member 
spoke of the settlement of the Red River 
as a failure, said that the Company had 
not settled or colonised successfully there, 
and intimated that a company whose ob- 
ject was profit in furs was not a company 
to whom colonisation ought to be intrusted. 
At the Red River settlement, with a popu- 
jation of about 5,000, there were to be 
found four Protestant churches, nine Pro- 
testant schools, attended by 500 scholars, 
four Roman Catholic schools, a Roman Ca- 
tholie bishop, and several Roman Catholic 
priests; there had been no backwardness 
in providing religious instruction. The 
Company had the island granted to them 
only upon condition that they formed a 
settlement or settlements within five years. 
Past experience in regard to colonies must 
satisfy any one that the sale of land would 
not produce funds to carry on the general 
government and establishment of the 
colony; and if it was said that they might 
obtain great advantages by the sale of 
coal, he would ask why had no private in- 
dividuals in this age of enterprise come 
forward to work it? Why, the cost would 
probably far exceed what any private indi- 
viduals would embark for the sake of the 
small sale likely to take place for years to 
the vessels trading there; the trade had to 
be formed; there was no existing demand. 
If it were said that the grant of the land 
was of such extreme value, he would point 
to the conditions—the settlement to be 
formed, the emigrants to be sent out, the 
capital necessary to work the coal. If it 
was supposed that the Company would ac- 
quire any great influence by the grant, 
his answer was that the legislative assem- 
bly elected by the inhabitants would hold 
all the real power of government in its 
hands. If still objection was made, he 
trusted he should hear of some other plan 
of colonising this island; it was of great 
importance to oceupy it; and for a year 
and a half he had been in communication 
with parties, and most anxious to promote 
every attempt to form a free and indepen- 





dent colony there; but it had not been his 
good fortune to meet one single individyg) 
possessing the requisite capital or support, 
and willing to embark in this undertaking. 
It was thought right, therefore, to accept 
the offer of this Company to colonise, oy 
condition that they had a territorial grant, 
stipulating on the other hand for a perfeetly 
free government by a governor, coungil, 
and assembly. With regard to the charges 
made against the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
though he thought they had made a 
defence, he still considered that the whole 
question should be investigated by an im. 
partial party. A gentleman holding the 
Queen’s commission, appointed governor 
of the settlement of Red River, had been 
instructed to inquire into these charges and 
report upon them. Technically, no doubt, 
he was governor under the Company; but 
he was an officer in the Queen’s Army, 
and a gentleman of his rank would not be 
likely to conduct the investigation other. 
wise than fairly and impartially. To ap. 
point a Commission from this country to 
inquire, would consume both time and er. 
pense. For the satisfaction of parties, and 
for throwing light upon the condition of 
that vast and remote district, it seemed 
desirable to have further inquiry ;_ but, 
after considering the charges and the evi- 
dence in support of them, it had not been 
thought that they were of such a serious 
nature as to form a ground on which to re- 
fuse the grant of Vancouver’s Island, 
Mr. GLADSTONE said, that nothing 
but the profound conviction which he en- 
tertained that the question before the 
House involved great public interests, 
could induce him to delay the Speaker 
leaving the chair to enable the House to go 
into a Committee of Supply. He would 
state at the outset that, although in his 
opinion the noble Lord at the head of the 
Colonial Office had committed a most 
gross error with reference to this matter, 
yet he believed he had acted only on pub- 
lie grounds, and was uninfluenced by any 
improper motive. Nevertheless the noble 
Lord had, with reference to this question, 
erred ina manner more signal than any 
person who had ever been intrusted with 
the administration of colonial affairs had 
before done in any other instance. The 
House had heard the speech of the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies, the organ of 
the Government upon this occasion, and 
what did it consist of? Partly of an em 
deavour to make good the character of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, and partly of 4 
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lea that it was necessary to speedily oc- 
cupy Vancouver’s Island—that the Hud- 
son's Bay Company was the only instru- 
ment available for that purpose—and that 
therefore we ought to avail ourselves of it. 
If, however, it could be shown that there 
were valid objections to committing this 
charge to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
the House would be justified in calling upon 
the Gevernment to pause before it com- 
pleted the arrangement which had been 
agreed upon. Better act slowly and well, 
than rashly and mischievously. This was 
not a question of a day, or year, or a gene- 
ration; it was a question regarding the fate 
of an island in which, probably, at some 
future period, the world might see a power- 
ful State commanding a great portion of 
the trade between the archipelago of the 
Pacific and the continent of North Ame- 
rica. Without wishing to cry up Vancou- 
ver’s Island, he felt justified in saying that 
it was a most valuable possession. Its 


climate was temperate, and assimilated to 
that of Great Britain—its soil had not 
been sufficiently explored to enable any 
one to determine its character as a whole; 
but it had been ascertained that a large 
quantity of it was very fertile, and a con- 


siderable portion was ready for immediate 
use—it abounded in a most valuable mine- 
ral—the Pacific afforded the most favour- 
able opportunities for steam navigation, 
whilst its harbours were of the finest de- 
scription. The Under Secretary for the 
Colonies might ask how it happened that 
if Vancouver’s Island offered all these ad- 
vantages, it had not yet attracted British 
capital and enterprise to its shores. But it 
must be borne in mind that it was not de- 
termined that the island was subject to 
British rule until 1846, and since then the 
domestic circumstances of this country had 
not been of a nature to encourage the di- 
version of capital to a distant possession. 
The Under Secretary for the Colonies let 
slip an observation which showed the opin- 
ion he entertained of the value of Van- 
couver’s Island—the hon. Gentleman said 
it was necessary to occupy it immediately, 
otherwise it would be occupied by others. 
He would now raise the general question 
as to whether the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were capable of fitly discharging the fune- 
tions with which the Government was about 
to intrust them. The world had already 
had experience in the matter of colonisa- 
tion by companies. A few nights ago the 
Under Secretary for the Colonies descant- 
ed eloquently on the miserable condition 
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in which South Australia continued, as 
long as it was subjected to the control of 
a company. As regarded Vancouver’s 
Island, the Hudson’s Bay Company was at 
once a trading company and a land com- 
pany. It was an exclusive company in 
the narrowest and tightest sense in which 
the word eould be applied; and a high au- 
thority had said, ‘ Of all expedients which 
could be found for stunting the trade of a 
new colony, that of an exclusive company 
is the most effectual.’’ A land company 
had an interest in colonisation, but a trad- 
ing company compelled the colonists to 
compete with a powerful monopolising 
body. Upon that ground, the Legislature 
had deprived the East India Company of 
its trading powers. The experiment of 
managing colonies by trading companies 
had been tried and failed in the old North 
American colonies; and he might particu- 
cularly refer to the cases of Virginia and 
Massachusetts. The objection to a trading 
company under such circumstances applied 
with tenfold foree to the Hudson’s Bay 
Company. There never was a case in 
which the evils of monopoly acquired a 
more rank development than in the in- 
stance of that Company. In the case of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, the mono- 
poly of land and trade was aggravated by 
absolutism in polities covered by the cloak 
of impenetrable secrecy. In the vast 
British empire all imperial concerns were 
made public, and particulars relating to all 
the Queen’s subjects were placed upon the 
tables of both Houses of Parliament, for 
the information of their Members. But 
what did any of those whom he was now 
addressing know, by means of Parliamen- 
tary information, of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and the condition of the coun- 
try—as large as the continent of Europe 
—which they held under their rule? Ab- 
solutely nothing. We knew that they had 
a charter, and a license to trade; but with 
respect to the government they had es- 
tablished, the power they exercised, the 
sanctions by which they enforced that 
power, the condition of the people, and 
the laws by which they were regulated— 
with respect to all these points we knew 
absolutely nothing. Those who wished to 
obtain information upon these interesting 
points, must hunt through the works pub- 
lished by travellers, American exploring 
expeditions, and missionaries: none could 
be had in an official shape. The charter 
granted to the Hudson’s Bay Company by 
Charles II., in 1670, conferred enormous 
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powers upon them on condition that they 
should present two elks or beavers to the 
Sovereign of Great Britain whenever he 
thought proper to visit that portion of his 
dominions. In 1690 the Company applied 
to Parliament for a Bill to confirm their 
powers for ever; but the trading interest of 
England having got wind of the matter, 
prevailed upon the Legislature to pass a 
Bill confirming the Company’s powers for 
seven years only. In 1697 another Bill 
was introduced for continuing the Com- 
pany’s governing powers, which for some 
reason not apparent Parliament refused to 
pass; and from that moment to this the 
Company possessed no Parliamentary sanc- 
tion for their governing powers, and the 
House of Commons was now as free to 
question them as if no Act had ever been 
passed on the subject. They had never 
ventured to maintain their title in a court 
of law, and they had never occupied more 
than some portion of the coasts of the ter- 
ritory to which they laid claim; the interior 
was explored by the French fur traders. 
When the North West Company establish- 
ed themselves, the Hudson’s Bay Company 
did not dare to go to law with them; but 
after some bickering the two companies 
coalesced, and then the Hudson’s Company 
felt themselves again at liberty to carry on 
the system of absolutism in which they 
had revelled from the first. He was not 
speaking without book with respect to this 
part of the subject, for when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company and the North West Com- 
pany were at variance, the latter company 
took the opinion of Mr. Bearcroft, which 
was given in these terms :— 

“T am of opinion that the King, without the 
assent of Parliament, cannot legally grant to any 
company, or to any individual, an exclusive trade 
for ever, together with a right to seize the persons 
and goods of subjects, without process of law ; 


and that such a grant, if made, is illegal and yoid, 
and without effect.” 


Sir Vicary Gibbs also gave his opinion as 
follows :— 


“ Such a charter may certainly be good in some 
cases, but I am of opinion that the charter in 
question was originally void, because it purports 
to confer on the Company exclusive privileges of 
trading, which I think the Crown would not grant 
without the authority of Parliament.” 


Next came the joint opinion of Sir A. 
Pigot, Mr. Serjeant Spankie, and Mr. 
Brougham. Those lawyers declined to 
touch the question whether the Crown had 
the power to make a grant of land to the 
Company, but they go on to say :— 


“ Besides that this charter seems to create, or 
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attempt to create, a joint-stock company, and to 
grant an exclusive right of trading, there are ya. 
rious clauses in the charter, particularly those 
empowering the company to impose fines and pe- 
nalties, to seize or confiscate goods and ships, and 
seize or arrest the persons of interlopers, and 
compel them to give security in 1,000/., &c., 
which are altogether illegal, and were always s0 
admitted to be, and among other times, even at 
the time when the extent of the prerogative in 
this matter was maintained at its height, to grant 
an exclusive right to trade abroad ; and even if 
by virtue of their charter they could maintain an 
exclusive right to trade, we are clearly of opinion 
that they and their officers, agents, or servants, 
could not justify any seizure of goods, imposition 
of fine or penalty, or arrest or imprisonment of 
the persons of any of His Majesty’s subjects, 
Probably the Company would have some difficulty 
in finding a legal mode of proceeding against any 
of those who infringe their alleged exclusive right 
of trading, or violate their claimed territory ; for 
we hold it to be clear that the methods pointed 
out by the charter would be illegal, and could not 
be supported.” 

He would now read to the House an ex- 
tract of a letter addressed to the then 
Under Secretary of the Colonies by Messrs, 
M‘Tavish, Fraser, and Co., and Messrs, 
Inglis, Ellice, and Co., on the 1st of Feb- 
ruary, 1846 :— 

“The legal opinions we have taken upon the 
whole subject in this country are quite decided as 
to most of the powers granted by the charter to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and especially those 
under which the Company claim tv seize persons 
and confiscate property ; they also leave no doubt 
as to the invalidity of the grant to Lord Selkirk, 
or to the extension of any grant or power pur- 
porting to be made by the charter beyond the im- 
mediate confines of the Bay.” 

As far as the Hudson’s Bay Company 
was a trading company, the circumstance 
was an essential objection to employing 
them for colonisation purposes. It was of 
necessity an anti-colonising company, and 
there could not be grosser folly than to 
commit the foundation and care of an in- 
fant settlement to a body who had interests 
directly at variance with the prosperity of 
the colony. What was the object which a 
fur-trading company had in view? Could 
it be their wish that the country in which 
they carried on their operations should be 
reclaimed and cultivated? On the con- 
trary, it must be kept like a desert. They 
must, to be sure, cultivate a few spots in 
order to obtain corn for the support of 
their cattle and their agents—but as re- 
spected the country at large, their interest 
required that it should be kept just as 
nature had left it. What was the object 
of such a company as regarded the native 
inhabitants of the country? Was it de- 
sirable for them that the benevolent pur- 
poses of Christianity should be carried out 
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with respect to the roving Indian tribes— 
that they should be weaned from their 
erratic habits, comfortably clothed, located 
in fixed habitations, and made tillers of 
the soil? On the contrary, it was their 
interest that the natives should be kept as 
closely as possible to the barbarous and 
savage state, because in that condition 
they were the best hunters. What was 
the class of men whom the Hudson’s Bay 
Company employed for the transaction of 
their affairs? What were the habits of 
mind in which they were trained? They 
had been educated under an absolute and 
unmitigated despotism. The noble Lord 
at the head of the Government laughed at 
that. The noble Lord seemed to think 
that a trifling matter. But he thought it 
was one of serious moment, and the noble 
Lord ought to regard it in the same light. 
Surely it was no laughing matter that des- 
potie power should have been exercised for 
centuries by a company which dared not 
let the question of their title go into a 
court of law. When the servants of the 
Company were to be employed as the 
agents of colonisation, it was important to 
know the manner in which they had been 
trained. Now, it was notorious that they 


had been subjected to a.state of thraldom 
as nearly approaching slavery as it was 
possible to make Englishmen submit to. 
They were even subjected to corporal pun- 


iskment. It was the practice of the Com- 
pany to get young men from the Orkneys, 
and pay them at the rate of 171. per an- 
num. The Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had referred to what he called the 
impartial evidence of Captain Wilkes, the 
leader of an exploring expedition. Well, 
the House should hear the evidence of that 
gentleman as to the fitness of the agents 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company to form a 
body of free settlers in Vancouver’s Island. 
Captain Wilkes states, that these agents 
received 171, a year wages, out of which 
they have to buy clothing at 80 per cent 
advance on English prices, together with a 
considerable portion of their food; and at 
page 329, vol. iv., of his work, the captain 
says— 

“They are engaged for five years, and after 
their time has expired the Company are obliged to 
send them back to England or Canada, if they 
desire it. Generally, however, when their time 
expires, they find themselves in debt, and are ob- 
liged to serve an extra time to pay it; and not 
unfrequently, at the expiration of their engage- 
ment, they have become attached or married to 
some Indian woman, or half-breed, and have 
children, on which account they find themselves 
unable to leave, and continue attached to the 
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Company’s service, and in all respects under the 
same engagements as before. If they desire to re- 
main and cultivate land, they are assigned a cer- 
tain portion, but are still dependent on the Com- 
pany for many of the necessaries of life, clothing, 
&c. This causes them to become a sort of 
vassals, and compels them to execute the will of the 
Company. This is favourable to order and steadi- 
ness.” 


Vancouver’s Island. 


That was the evidence of the witness 
whom the Under Secretary for the Colo- 
nies had called in support of his case. It 
might be supposed that he was unrea- 
sonable in saying that a fur-trading com- 
pany could not be a colonising company; 
but upon that point he would quote a pas- 
sage from the memorial of the Hudson 
Bay proprietors against the Red River 
settlement. The memorial said— 

“ Because, in the event of a settlement of the 
said territory under the control of any other 
power than that of the Company, private traffic 
would be carried on between the settlers and the 
Indians, and clandestinely with traders from the 
United States and the Canadas, which no ordin- 
ance of the Company would prevent. Besides, it 
has been found that colonisation is at all times un- 
favourable to the fur trade.” 


That memorial was signed by William 
Thwaits, Robert Whitehead, John Inglis, 
John Fish, Alexander Mackenzie, and Ed- 
ward Ellice. A fundamental error per- 
vaded the speech of the Under Secretary 
for the Colonies. The hon. Gentleman 
seemed to think that those who objected to 
the Government proposition did so because 
they begrudged the enormous profits which 
it was supposed the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany would derive from it, and he accor- 
dingly applied himself to show that they 
could not release such great profits. The 
point was granted at once. The Company 
would make the colonisation of Vancouver’s 
Island subservient to their main object, the 
pursuit of the fur trade—the minor in- 
terest would be sacrificed to the major. 
The Company must be, as it had been, 
anti-colonising. From the first the Com- 
pany exhibited none of the fair commercial 
spirit of Englishmen. Reference had been 
made to the discoveries which the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had been instrumental 
in making. It is true that, in 1837, they 
sent out Mr. Simpson, who had been called 
the discoverer of the North West Passage; 
but, mark the date. The Company had at 
that time the exclusive trade, and it was 
not altogether inexpedient that they should 
be able to attend to that expedition; but 
he did not think that they had very gener- 
ously redeemed the pledge they had given 
on receiving the charter in the reign of 
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to them ? 


Supply— 

Why was that charter given 
Mainly for the discovery of the 
North Western Passage. But they had 
made few efforts for that purpose. He 
thought they sent out a certain Captain 
Barlow and a Captain Knight to explore 
the north of the Bay; and they did so, be- 
cause the parties threatened that if it 
were not done they would fit out vessels in 
England and send them out on their own 
account. But the discovery of that pas- 
sage was made the subject of private sub- 
scription in*the middle of the last century. 
In 1746 and 1747, two ships, the Dog and 
the California, were fitted out at the ex- 
pense of private persons in this country to 
discover the passage; and it was a matter 
of great complaint then that, although the 
Hudson’s Bay Company were pledged to 
it, they had not made efforts to discover 
whether it were practicable or not. But 
their endeavour had been to repress the 
spirit of discovery and prevent the develop- 
ment of the resources of the country. 
They had heard of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company as a fur-trading company, and 
the Company would have it appear that 
there was nothing but fur in that part of 
America; but Messrs. Robson and Umfre- 
ville had written that Hudson’s Bay af- 
forded most valuable whale fisheries if the 
Company would work them. They did not, 
nor would they allow others to work them. 
If the House referred to the writings of 
those who had visited that country, they 
would see that there were great mineral 
resources on the whole on what was called 
the East Main, and the west coast of 
America. What had the Company done to 
develop those resources? They were 
also told that to the south of the Bay there 
was abundant opportunity for agricultural 
settlements. The Company had done no- 
thing for that. For nearly 130 years they 
had slept on the shores of that great gulf, 
whilst Frenchmen were exploring the 
whole of North America beyond them, and 
had much the larger share of the fur trade 
with the Indians. Such was the commer- 
cial spirit of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
But he granted there had been a very con- 
siderable improvement since the junction 
with the North Western Company. Almost 
all knowledge of the interior of North 
America had been gained and all commu- 
nications established by that company, and 
therefore there had been more energy in 
their proceedings since their partnership 
with that company and the able persons 
connected with it, including the right hon. 
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Member for Coventry; but they had ae. 
quired no colonising energy. Their in. 
terest was against it. It might be said 
there were two exceptions — the Puget 
Sound Association, and the Red River 
Settlement. As to the first he had no an. 
thorised means of knowledge, and had not 
such full information of the state of the 
settlement, the number of settlers, and 
quantity of property there, as he could 
wish. [Mr. Hawes: Very large.] Did 
the hon. Gentleman suppose that the whole 

opulation consisted of 1,000 Europeans ? 
Ie considered that a very sanguine esti- 
mate. But there was a cause for the 
growth of the Puget Sound establishment, 
It did not arise out of the general spirit of 
the Company. It was on the extremity of 
their territory, and in the next place it was 
necessary to have a certain quantity of agri- 
cultural produce to feed the traders; but, 
besides that, he believed that the Puget 
Sound Association was formed in conse- 
quence of an arrangement between the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company and a Russian settle- 
ment. That settlement, being in a climatein 
which they could find no means of disposing 
of their produce, made an arrangement with 
the Hudson’s Bay Company ‘to feed them, 
taking, he imagined, their furs and other 
Arctie produce in exchange. Puget Sound 
Association, therefore, was no exception 
to the rule. Now as to the Red River set- 
tlement. Who founded it? Not the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. When the Company 
were brought into vigorous competition 
with the North Western Company, and 
were able for years to make no dividend, 
Lord Selkirk brought a large portion of 
the stock of the Company at a depreciated 
rate, to the amount of nearly 40,0001. out 
of 100,000/., and in that manner got a 
commanding and overpowering interest in 
the Company. He then made the Com- 
pany sell him 116,000 square miles of what 
they considered their territory in North 
America, with all the powers they could 
grant; and then he founded the Red River 
settlement. But what said the Company? 
Did they favour that colony? No; on the 
contrary, all the independent members of 
the Company protested against it. Did 
the North Western Company favour that 
colony? He would not refer to the melan- 
choly and tragical scenes that took place 
when a large portion of the settlers of that 
colony were cut off in bloody conflict with 
the Company; but, seeing that the attempt 
to colonise the Red River was in its origin 
opposed to the fur trade—they did not 
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deny that—but, after ascertaining the real 
object which the plans of Lord Selkirk 
were intended to cover, they did all in their 
power to render those schemes abortive. 
Every one who represented the spirit of 
those Companies, now combined into one, 
acted on the same principle. And did not 
the fur-trade interest subside in Vancou- 
yer’s Island; and yet the Government were 
determined to give the colonisation of that 
island to a fur-trading company? What 
were the terms upon which that Company 
held their territory? Had they ever sent 
out a single independent emigrant? Was 
there anything but a population of their 
own retired servants, who were so much 
in debt that they were obliged to remain 
there in a state of servitudé, and could 
hardly eseape from it? He was afraid 
there was no such thing as a free colonist 
under the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
he could show the reason of it. He held 
in his hand the deed by which, up to the 
present moment, the settlers of the Com- 
pany held their land. They paid for the 
land 12s. 6d. an acre, the land being let 
to them on a lease for 1,000 years at a 
peppercorn rent. But upon what condi- 
tions? Upon pain of forfeiture of their 


land if they should net submit to all and 
every the exclusive trading privileges of 
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enter into this proposed colonisation—it 
was to be found in the papers which were 
laid on the table of the House last week, 
The Company entered upon it with what 
was vulgarly called a wry face. They did 
not ask the Government for Vancouver’s 
Island to colonise it. They went to Earl 
Grey and said they had establishments 
upon the southern side of the island, which 
they were annually increasing, and they 
were anxious to know whether they could 
be confirmed in the possession of those 
lands which they wished to*add to those 
they already possessed. That was a mo- 
derate request; but Earl Grey suggested 
it was right that Vancouver’s Island should 
be colonised. Thus thought the Company 
—he presumed to read their thoughts, for 
he believed they were sufficiently shown 


| by their proceedings — ‘ Colonisation is 
| 
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undoubtedly a great evil; but if it is to be, 
it will be better in our hands than in the 
hands of anybody else, so we shall be able 
to keep it down to the minimum.”” What 
did they do? Suddenly, from asking no- 
thing but to be confirmed in the lands al- 
ready in their possession, they asked for 
the whole of the Queen’s dominions to the 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Did they 
want to colonise the whole at once? No! 
Why then did they ask for such an extent 





the Company—to all the rules and regula- 
tions they should make, and to such taxa- | was the purpose of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 


of territory? To keep out others. That 


tion as the Company imposed. He did! pany. ‘To continue the present system, 
not hesitate to say that they surrendered to make a dividend as in the good old 
virtually every right and liberty of Eng- | times, to lead an easy and a quiet life—that 
lishmen as the condition of holding land | was their object; and he would show that 
under the Company. Was that right or) out of the mouth of Sir John Pelly him- 
was it wrong? Was it right upon any-| self, and that it was not from any sympa- 
thing less than the clearest declaration of | thy on his part for systematic colonisation. 
law that such powers should be exercised? | Why, systematic colonisation would be- 
Could a tax be levied except upon the come a by-word and a farce in this country 
clearest evidence of the intention of the | if colonisation were to be conducted by 


highest authority? Was there such evi- 
dence here? The charter of Charles II. 
made no reference whatever to taxation. 
But the Company received from their set- 
tlers the surrender of their constitutional 
liberties as the price of the land, having 
already paid for it sufficiently in money. 
He trusted that some information would 
be given upon that point, or they might be 
asked whether in that part of Her Majes- 


ty’s dominions they had not slidden back | 


from liberty into those illegal exactions 
which some years ago had raised so fatal 
a resistance to the Royal authority of this 
empire. Need he point to any evidence 
to show the spirit and intention with which 
the Hudson’s Bay Company were going to 


| such instruments as those which, in the 
present unhappy instance, had been se- 
lected. Onthe 4th of March, 1848, Sir 
J. Pelly, in a letter to Earl Grey, said— 
* All that the Hudson’s Bay Company required 
| would be the very limited grant of lands which I 
| had in view in my letter to your Lordship of the 
7th of September, 1846 ;’— 
and, after referring to some conversation 
| which he had with Earl Grey, he said— 





hes When I understood that you were desirous 
| that a part or the whole of the country recently 
| confirmed to Great Britain, should be colonised, 

I was induced to propose that the whole should, 
| be included in a grant to the IIudson’s Bay Com- 
| pany; because I was persuaded that the colonisa- 
, tion would be much more successfully conducted 
under the auspices of the Company than it could 
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be in any other manner, as I foresaw serious diffi- 
culties, should different parts of the territory be 
colonised under different authorities.” 
And now he could not help observing on 
the warm imagination with which the 
Company always contemplated the beauty 
of monopoly. They always saw great 
difficulty in colonisation, but absolutism 
in no other hands than their own was per- 
fect. They saw great danger in free trade; 
it caused drunkenness; but monopoly se- 
cured sobriety—competition and intoxica- 
tion were in direct alliance. However, 
when the able and astute negotiator for 
the Company saw that colonisation was in 
the wind, he made up his mind with a ra- 
pidity that was beyond all praise, and 
said— ‘“‘ Then give us the whole of 
the dominions beyond the Rocky Moun- 
tains for that purpose.’’ The hon. Gen- 
tleman referred to what he thought was 
a superabundant ground for, he would not 
say refusing, but postponing this grant to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company—he meant 
the charges against the Company. He 
touched that part of the subject with re- 
luctance, because he was not in possession 
of all the results of the inquiry into the 
ease; but the results, as far as he was 
possessed of them, he was sorry to say, 
produced a very different effect upon his 
mind from that of the hon. Gentleman. 
He had no suspicion of Earl Grey, or of 
the hon. Gentleman, on this question. 
About nine months ago, the person who 
brought these charges to England, ap- 
plied to him (Mr. Gladstone), and he 
said— 

“ If you will place them in the hands of Lord 
Grey, I am persuaded he will submit them to a 
thorough and sifting investigation.” 


He could not say he was satisfied with the 
investigation that had taken place, or with 
the appointment of the Governor of the 
Red River, although an officer in the Bri- 
tish service, to make a report on the vali- 
dity or invalidity of those serious charges 


against the Company. He did not think 
that that gentleman should have been 
placed in such a position—to send him 
there as a servant of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and at the same time to say to 
him, ‘‘ You are to investigate all these 
difficult charges ’’—difficult on account of 
there being so little communication—*‘ and 
make a report on the merits or demerits 
of your employers.”” He believed that 
the hon. Gentleman had mis-stated the 
ease. The hon. Gentleman said that Mr. 
Isbister was the complainant. Now, he 
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held in his hand a printed copy of a me- 
morial signed by five persons, who had 
come home as the representatives of others 
at the Red River settlement; and who 
were they? The hon. Gentleman said, 
that that settlement contained a popula- 
tion of 5,000 persons. He understood 
that out of that number there were 571 
Indian and half-breed families; and that 
the complainants were almost exclusively 
Indians and half-breeds, out of whom 
1,000 persons had signed the petition of 
which Mr. Isbister was the organ; and 
their allegation was, that in that 1,000 
persons were included a large portion of 
Christian Indians, who had been converted 
by the missionaries in that country. To 
say, then, that the petition was the com- 
plaint of Mr. Isbister was a statement as 
wide of the fact as could be conceived. 
If the statement was false that those per- 
sons had sent the petition, then the hon. 
Gentleman was right; but the representa- 
tion made to him was to thecontrary. But 
he would not confine himself exclusively to 
what these complainants said; but would 
point out a number of those charges against 
the Company which he met with in different 
works and publications. Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman did not think it important that 
the Company inflicted capital punishment 
without authority. Had that heen investi- 
gated—was it worth investigation—was 
it important that the Company should sud- 
denly chop off a man’s head or not? 
[Mr. Hawes : Is it true?] The statement 
made to him was, that in 1845 capital 
punishment had been inflicted by the Com- 
pany upon an Indian. Had that been in- 
vestigated? (Mr. Hawes: It will be.] 
Then was not that a reason why this mat- 
ter should be postponed? Was it right 
or decent to give this colonising operation 
to an anti-colonising company which exer- 
cised absolute powers, which was exempted 
from the Act of Parliament which did give 
certain judicial powers, without investigat- 
ing the truth of that sharge ? [Mr. Hawes: 
It might be under the Act of Parliament. } 
But if the hon. Gentleman referred to the 
Act of Parliament, he would find that the 
marginal note of the 12th section was 
this :— 

“The power of the Court not to extend to 
capital offences, nor to civil actions where the 
amount in issue exceeds 2001.” 

He had shown that it was alleged that 
capital punishment was inflicted, and the 
hon. Gentleman said the charge was now 
in the hands of the Government, and 
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therefore there was no flinching from in- 
vestigation; but the investigation was not 
et made, and yet the Company were to be 
the objects of this extraordinary grant. 
The charge of capital punishment without 
trial was upon the statement of Mr. Simp- 
son. He said— 

“ Kindness and conciliation in the intercourse 
of its officers and servants with Indians of every 
tribe ; an absence of interference in the quarrels 
of individuals, in the internal disputes of tribes, 
and in the wars which they may wage with one 
another ; and an invariable rule of avenging the 
murder by Indians of any of its servants, blood 
for blood, without trial of any kind—are the three 
and only principles followed out by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company in its transactions with the numer- 
ous inhabitants of the extensive territory under 
its control; and its sole aim is to derive the 
greatest possible revenue from that territory.” 
That was a subject of the most serious 
responsibility. It violated the real equal- 
ity of right that ought to prevail be- 
tween man and man, if a company through 
their agents were able without investi- 
gation to put a period to the life of a 
brother ; and that was stated, not in a 
paragraph inculpatory of the Company, 
but in a paragraph intended to be lauda- 
tory of it. And what were they to say if 


to those powers was added that of taxation 


without authority? A company of angels 
and archangels alone was the only company 
that could be entrusted with such enormous 
powers, without risk. Then the wages of 
the servants of the Company were paid in 
notes of the Company—convertible not on 
the banks of the Red River, but in Lon- 
don sixty days after sight. It was alsc 
charged against the Company, that whilst 
they took great care of the fur-bearing 
animals, they were quite indifferent as to 
those upon which the roving Indians sub- 
sisted; and that there was, in consequence, 
such a scarcity of food, that cases of star- 
vation were common, and that even some- 
times the Indians were driven to cannibal- 
ism, not from habit, but from necessity. 
There might be countries of such hopeless 
poverty that that might come upon them; 
but were the wares of the Indians of such 
little value, that that was a necessary con- 
sequence? Was it not a monstrous hard- 
ship that we should go into that country, 
inhabited by a people who had the means 
of bringing to us commodities the most 
valuable in our markets, and say to them, 
* You shall deal with us, and with us 
alone. England is a country of capital 
and enterprise, but if we allow competition 
to enter into the field, you will get the 
true value of your furs; ’’ end, then, tak- 
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ing advantage of the difference between 
the market of the Indian and our markets 
here, should suffer them to starve? Mr. 
Robson, in his work published about 1750, 
said that the Company received 2,000 per 
cent on the beaver skins they purchased 
from the Indians, and that the consequence 
was that very few furs were brought to the 
Company, and the Indians carried them to 
the Frenchmen in Canada. Unmfreville, 
in 1790, said that a gallon of spirits, which 
in London cost 2Ud., purchased furs which 
fetched here 61. or 81. ; that a fourpenny 
comb bought a beaver worth 2/.; a gun 
that cost 22s., twenty beaver skins worth 
321. 10s.; and other trifling articles in the 
same proportion. Was it fair, then, to 
the Indians, whom nature and Providence 
had placed in possession of those wild 
districts, and who brought us the fruits 
and products of them, that they should be 
compelled to deal with one customer with- 
out receiving some compensation for it ? 
Ought they not to have some security 
against the danger of starvation, or being 
driven to cannibalism? It was a subject 
for Parliamentary investigation whether 
the fur trade required a monopoly; and, 
he did not now scruple to say, whether the 
extraordinary powers of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ought to be left in their hands. 
He would now refer to the subject of 
ardent spirits. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany dwelt very much on their efforts to 
diminish the use of ardent spirits among 
the occupants of their territory; and they 
seemed to have impressed Lord Elgin with 
the opinion that they had greatly exerted 
themselves to do so. He was very much 
disposed to pay great respect to Lord 
Elgin’s opinion, but it seemed to have 
been formed at second hand; and Mem- 
bers of that House had perhaps better op- 
portunities of obtaining information on this 
question than Lord Elgin possessed. The 
statement made by Mr. Isbister was, that 
in 1837 the quantity of ardent spirits in- 
troduced into the territories of the Com- 
pany was 3,800 gallons, while in 1845 the 
quantity was 9,000 gallons. If it were 
true that this increase had taken place 
within the last few years, he must say 
that this was a most ugly fact as regarded 
the dealings of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, particularly when it was borne in 
mind that the year 1837 was the year be- 
fore the renewal of their license was asked 
for and obtained. He should like to have 
that fact inquired into. He should like 
also to know what kind of settlers the 
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Company were likely to send to Vancou- 
ver’s Island. It was the men who made 
the colony. What was it that planted the 
colonies of New England, but the pith and 
stuff of which their founders were made ? 
If men were sent out there with the feel- 
ings and habits of Englishmen—men who 
were accustomed to act in the light of day 
—it might be expected that something 
like a colony would be founded. But what 
was the system adopted by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company? He had told the House 
how the memorialists had stated their 
grievances. He had told them also that 
five out of the six had actually signed the 
memorial, the sixth, Mr. Sinclair, having 
gone back to America. He must now in- 
form the House that the Company had 
established in their territory a system of 
remitting the duties on the articles im- 
ported. The occupants of the territory 
were allowed to import so many pounds 
worth of British manufactures in the course 
of the year, and the duty leviable upon 
them at York Castle was remitted. This 
was placing in the hands of the Company 
a power over the action of the settlers 
which, he must say, was most odious to 
the ears of Englishmen. The remission or 
enforcement of these duties was made the 
means of exercising an influence over the 
settlers, and of piecing up the holes in a 
questionable charter. Mr. Sinclair took a 
part in bringing forward the charges which 
had been made against the Company. Of 
course, the Hudson’s Bay Company could 
see nothing but what was outrageous and 
disreputable in these complaints, and re- 
garded those from whom they proceeded 
as the scum of the earth. The conse- 
quence was, that Mr. Sinclair received the 
following letter :— 

** Fort Garry, Red River Settlement, 

August 25, 1845. 
“ Mr. James Sinciair, 

“ Sir—lI beg to state, that in a private letter 
from Mr. Secretary Smith, dated the 18th of 
April last, and received on the 25th inst., I am 
requested to acquaint you that no goods will be 
shipped in your name on board the Hudson Bay 
Company's ship for York factory this season.—I 
remain, Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

“ ALEXANDER Curistiz.” 


The House would understand what the 
effect of that would be, as the only ships 
allowed to go to the country were the 
ships belonging to the Company. He 
would not say that these matters were 
proved as facts, but they were allegations 
of a most serious kind, which ought at 
once to put an end to any intention on 
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the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
of intrusting these powers to the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company until these charges 
were inquired into, if the Company, in. 
stead of being the worst instruments, were 
the best instruments on the face of the 
earth for the promotion of colonisation, 
Another point which he could not pass 
over was the state of morals which pre. 
vailed in the territories of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company; for which he would refer 
hon. Members to the testimony of Captain 
Wilkes, an American, who visited the 
country when engaged on a surveying ex- 
pedition. He thought that no man could 
read that gentleman’s statement without 
seeing that the system of the Hudson's 
Bay Company was most unfavourable to 
the growth of a healthy moral character. 
Another person to whose testimony he 
might refer on this point was Mr. Thomas 
Simpson, a servant of the Company, whose 
observations on the general morality of 
the country under the sway of the Com- 
pany would be found at page 81 of his 
Life. It was said, however, that the 
Company had made great efforts to spread 
the growth of Christianity, and improve 
the morality of the people committed to 
their charge; and that Lord Elgin had 
been induced to believe that this was the 
case. The Company was founded in 1607, 
and for a short time afterwards efforts were 
really made to inculeate the principles of 
Christianity in dealings with the natives. 
But this Company had now become an 
enormously extended establishment, and 
he thought that they had been extremely 
neglectful of their duties with regard to 
the religious care of their own officers, and 
with regard to the religious instruction of 
those with whom they came in contact. 
He would just read a short passage from 
a letter written in 1815 by Governor Sem- 
ple, who was shortly afterwards slain 
in a conflict with the North Western 
Company :— 

“TI have trodden the burnt ruins of houses, 
barns, a mill, a fort, and sharpened stockades, but 
none of a place of worship even upon the smallest 
seale. I blush to say, that over the whole extent 
of the Hudson's Bay territories, no such building 
exists. It is surely high time that this foul 
reproach should be done away from among men 
belonging to a Christian nation.” 

Now, considering that the Company had 
divided 70 per cent on a capital augmented 
nine times, surely it was too much to claim 
a great deal of credit for them, on account 
of what they had done in extending reli- 
gious knowledge up to 1815, But the 
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hon. Gentleman stood on what had been 
done since 1815; and he said that there 
were now nine places of worship in their 
territory, and four schools. The House, 
however, should be informed that the vo- 
luntary societies established and supported 
by the people of this country for the diffu- 
sion of religious knowledge, had found 
their way into the Hudson’s Bay Com- 

ny’s territories, and that a missionary 
who had been sent out by the Church Mis- 
sionary Society was dignified at the settle- 
ment of the Red River with the name of 
the ‘‘ Company’s Chaplain.”” He did not 
doubt that the Company made him some 
allowance; but the House would find that 
this missionary was rated on the books of 
the Church Missionary Society. He did not 
mean to say that the Company had done no- 
thing for the diffusion of religious informa- 
tion; but the bulk of what had been done was 
done by the public of this country, and not 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. He would 
read the evidence furnished on this point 
by an extract from the Bishop of Mon- 
treal’s journal, which was written in 1844. 
The bishop had just been visiting the Red 
River settlement, and was on the best 
terms with the Company and its officers, 
and the whole book was pervaded by a 
tone of gentleness and mildness. He 
said— 

“ There is not one clergyman of the Church of 
England on the farther side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The Hudson’s Bay Company did at one 
time maintain a chaplain at Fort Vancouver— 
they have ceased to do so. Within their own 
proper territories they have one, namely, at the 


Red River ; so that in Hudson’s Bay itself there 
is none.” 


Perhaps, however, the hon. Gentleman 
would say that there were ministers of 
other religious denominations established 


in the Company’s territories. He could 
not do better, therefore, than quote to the 
House a private and confidential letter 
from Mr. Thomas Simpson, written in 
1840, to his brother Alexander Simpson, 
which would be found at page 350 of his 
Life :— 

“Three Wesleyan missionaries have come in 
from Lae la Pluie and the Seshatchewan ; and 
furs have fallen from 15 to 20 per cent. Ominous 
signs these—saying plainly, ‘make hay while the 
sun shines,’ ”’ 

He held in his hand also an extract of a 
letter from a Roman Catholic clergyman; 
and when he had read that, he thought he 
should have pretty well gone round the 
compass. The letter was written by Mr. 
Belcourt Picton, a Roman Catholic mis- 
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sionary, and was dated the 22nd of March, 
1848, from the archbishop’s palace at 
Quebec. In his posteript, he said— 


“ About the opposition of the Company to the 
Christianising of the Indians, I can give, after 
seventeen years of missions amongst them, a num- 
ber of characteristic instances of this truth. In- 
toxicating liquors given in abundance, rewards to 
those who would not listen to the missionaries’ 
invitations, refusal to build a chapel amongst 
them, menaces of burning it after its erection, 
&c.—are all things that I can bear witness to.” 


Vancouver’s Island. 


Now, he understood that this gentleman 
was a man of respectable character, and he 
had no reason to suppose that there was 
any exaggeration in his statements. He 
was far from saying that all these charges 
were true; but he had shown the House 
that they were not destitute of all proba- 
bility. Another point to which he wished 
to advert was the settlement of the In- 
dians. In 1821, the terms of the Com- 
pany’s license bound them to adopt mea- 
sures for diminishing and ultimately pre- 
venting the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
and for promoting their moral and religious 
improvement. It was not, however, till 
1832 that a piece of ground was selected 
in order to try an experiment of what 
might be done for the civilisation of the 
Indians; and this attempt was made by 
Mr. Cochrane, who was sent out by the 
Church Missionary Society. The Wes- 
leyans also made a similar effort; and this 
was the only agency which had been em- 
ployed for that purpose; and the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had only contributed a por- 
tion of the funds which had been expended 
in carrying out the object. He thought 
he had shown that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was the worst instrument that could 
be selected for colonising purposes; and to 
talk of the waste of time, because, in the 
desperate circumstances in which the coun- 
try had been recently placed, there had 
not been a rush to the colonies, was really 
playing with the subject. The Colonial 
Office had not done so much as they might 
in this matter; and had it been made 
known to the London public that, under 
certain terms, a company might be formed, 
there would have been no want of mer- 
chants and capitalists to embark in the 
enterprise; at all events, till that had been 
done, it should not be said that every effort 
had been made. The hon. Gentleman 
said he would have regarded such an en- 
terprise with good will. But who knew it? 
And when the hon. Gentleman spoke of 
the enormous difficulty of access to Van- 
couyer’s Island, let it be remembered that 
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the Americans were about to establish 
steam communication between Panama and 
the Columbia River. They would want 
coal for that purpose, and there was plenty 
of coal in Vancouver’s Island. But did 
the hon. Gentleman believe that nobody 
but the Hudson’s Bay Company could dig 
coal there? Was the operation of opening 
a coal pit so gigantic an undertaking as to 
require the combined efforts of a vast com- 
munity? On the contrary, it required a 
very moderate capital. Better postpone 
colonisation, if that were necessary, than 
shut out, at this early day, so important 
a field from the generations of succeed- 
ing centuries. He did not believe that 
any one of the Gentlemen who had held 
the office of Colonial Secretary for the 
last twenty years, would have been bold 
enough to take this step, with the excep- 
tion of the noble Lord now at the head 
of that department. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company were distinctly informed, both 
in 1821 and 1838, that it was quite neces- 
sary that a provision should be introduced 
into their license to trade, to the effect 
that if a colony should be founded at any 
time within their territory, the privileges 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company should at 


once cease to operate within the bounda- 


ries of that colony. He must also object 
to the grant on another ground. On no 
account ought it to have been made; but, 
if made at all, it ought to have been made 
in a different manner. It was true that 
Lord Grey provided for what he called a 
free government; but quid leges sine mo- 
ribus? What did the letter of a constitu- 
tion avail among men who were not trained 
to make use of it? If men were sent to 
hold land, not according to the provisions 
of public law in England, but according to 
the views of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
what was the use of this paper constitu- 
tion? Did the Hudson’s Bay Company 
regard a free government as necessary ? 
On the contrary, Sir J. Pelly expressed his 
opinion that they had no need of legisla- 
tion. He knew that with an honest inten- 
tion Earl Grey reserved this power; but 
he contended that a free government was 


useless, unless the materials were supplied | 
with which a free government was to be 
became the fathers either of great nations, 


worked. What had become of Mr. Wake- 
field and his plan of selling land at a suffi- 


the produce of the sales ¢ 
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the regulation, but the collar and the yoke 
were pressed down upon them. The Hud. 
son’s Bay Company, also, were not obliged 
to account for a farthing of the money 
which they received. They knew very 
well with whom they had to deal, and, re. 
fusing to pay any royalty, and making no 
stipulation to carry out colonists, they 
only undertook that in five years’ time 
there should be something that should be 
called a settlement. The hon. Gentleman 
said, that they had already a thriving and 
flourishing settlement there. But suppose 
they carried over some of the men from 
Puget’s Sound, or the men at the Red 
River, would that be a colony worthy of 
England, or one such as the noble Lord, 
of all men, would desire to see established? 
Was that the mode in which these most 
important affairs were to be administered ? 
A rumour had reached him that a very 
considerable number of people at the Red 
River had determined to move over to the 
American border, and that in order to es- 
cape from the sway of theHudson’s Bay 
Company, they were ready to surrender 
the privilege of being subjects of the Brit- 
ish Crown. What was the British Crown 
to them? They knew nothing of judicial 
security, nothing of rights of property, 
except within the limit of the regulations 
imposed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Was it not the duty of the House to see 
that this state of things was amended? 
Was it not their duty to go to the bottom 
of these matters, and to inquire into the 
whole system which prevailed in the terri- 
tories of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
which, without meaning any reproach to 
the persons who composed the Company, 
he maintained was of so arbitrary a char- 
acter as to require restriction and modifi- 
cation? This was a great subject; the 
gift of the island was a small beginning; 
and it was the business of statesmen to 
watch beginnings, and provide for the fu- 
ture while it was yet remote. There was 
now in Vancouver's Island a magnificent 
field for colonisation. As Wordsworth, 
our greatest modern poet, said, ‘* The boy 
is father to the man;’’ and in the same 
manner these settlements, from the form 
they took in the very first days of infancy, 


in which the healthy constitution of the 


cient price, and importing emigrants with patient was developed, or of sickly, stunt- 
This plan was | 
dispensed with in favour of the Hudson’s grow beneath the poisoned shade of 4 


Bay Company, and no other party. The | 


ed, puny communities, which were likely to 


monopolising company. He regretted that 


people of New South Wales kicked against | the form in which the Motion was made, 
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rendered it impossible to come to a vote 
upon it. After all, Lord Grey had done 
the Company only a left-handed kind- 
ness. He believed that the Hudson’s 
Bay Company had overshot the mark. 
When Sir John Pelly was driven to 
play the bold game which he attempted 
to win, and even the limited game of 
taking the whole of Vancouver’s Island, 
he took a step which he (Mr. Gladstone) 
believed would draw and fasten the atten- 
tion of Parliament on the whole of that 
important district which was connected 
with the territory of the Company. Let 
there be a general expression of opinion on 
the part of the House in favour of free 
colonisation, and then let a reasonable 
time elapse before they were told to despair 
of colonising Vancouver’s Island. Above 
all, let not the Hudson’s Bay Company be 
expected to rear that to the very life and 
substance of which it was opposed, and 
let not the House forget that there was 
now a great and worthy opportunity of 
planting a society of Englishmen, which 
if it did not afford a precise copy of our 
institutions, might still present a reflex of 
that truth, integrity, and independence, 
which constituted at this moment the orna- 
ment and glory of this country. 

Mr. C. BULLER, after having heard 
the speech of the right hon. Gentleman, 
could not help asking the House, however 
proper it might be that this subject should 
be brought under their consideration, whe- 
ther it were worth while to stop the Com- 
mittee of Supply for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the particular question introduced 
by the right hon. Gentleman ? It appear- 
ed to him that another opportunity might 
have been taken for that purpose; and he 
objected to the period at which the discus- 
sion had taken place, as well as to the 
mode in which it had been brought for- 
ward, seeing that no opportunity was 
given of testing the sense of the House 
upon it. The right hon. Gentleman had 
very inadequately treated the question of 
Vancouver’s Island; indeed, he might say 
he had almost put it out of sight, and that 
the greater part of his speech related to 
anything but to the case of that island. 
The great question with which the right 
hon. Gentleman started was one of which 
neither the House, the Government, nor 
the public, had received any notice. It 
did not relate to the propriety or impro- 
priety of giving Vancouver’s Island to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, but to the ques- 
tion of the general administration of the 
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trust which had been confided to that Com- 
pany by the country. Now, that question 
was one which ought to have been brought 
forward in a distinct and separate shape, 
seeing it involved the grave and important 
question whether the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were entitled to exercise power, not 
in Vancouver’s Island only, but at all. He 
confessed he was a little surprised that if 
the administration of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company had been so unsuccessful as the 
right hon. Gentleman had described it; if 
for a period of 150 years it had done so 
little good, and had actively exerted itself 
only for evil; hanging without trial, taxing 
people without right, and robbing and 
fleecing them in every possible way; and 
when a charge was brought forward di- 
rectly impugning the Government of this 
country for intrusting its territories to 
that Company, he was surprised that the 
right hon. Gentleman should have adopted 
the method he had done for bringing 
the matter under the notice of the 
House; and he must add that he thought 
it would only have been fair to give 
that Company an opportunity of de- 
fending itself. The charges were such 
that a Committee might well have been 
asked for and appointed to investigate 
their truth; for certainly nothing could be 
more unsatisfactory than that a statement 
implying great and grave charges against 
a public company, everywhere and at all 
times, should be brought forward without 
seeing in the vista either a proposal for 
the abrogation of the powers of the Com- 
pany, or the appointment of a Committee. 
[Mr. Guapstoxe: It was a subject for in- 
quiry.] If the right hon. Gentleman 
thought the conduct of the Company a fair 
subject for inquiry, why did he not bring 
before the House a proposal for entering 
upon that inquiry? The House must see 
that the administration of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company was a question by far too 
large to enter upon on such an occasion as 
the present. But they could limit their 
inquiries to the one fact, whether there 
was anything in the constitution of the 
Company which rendered improper the spe- 
cific grant made to the Company on the 
conditions on which alone that grant was 
made. The right hon. Gentleman had in- 
veighed against the monopoly of trade 
possessed by the Company. He was him- 
self, some years ago, at the head of the 
Board of Trade, and was afterwards in the 
Colonial Office; yet he never uttered one 
word then as to the monopoly of the Hud- 
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son’s Bay Company, though he, and the 
Government with which he was connected, 
were dealing with almost every other mo- 
nopoly that existed. This monopoly of 
the fur trade by the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany was as much opposed to free trade, 
of which the right hon. Gentleman and his 
Colleagues were the successful advocates, 
as the monopoly of sugar in the West In- 
dies, or any other article to which they 
directed their attention; yet they never 
extended their views to this abominable 
monopoly of the fur trade when in power. 
He was no advocate for absolute govern- 
ment in our colonies. He had constantly 
taken that view; and as it was a long time 
since he had taken any part in debates on 
colonisation, he must beg the House to 
understand that not one single opinion 
which he had ever advanced on that ques- 
tion had been shaken by experience. He 
still believed a great and extensive system 
of colonisation to be a source of comfort 
and wellbeing to all classes of the people 
of this country, as well as a means of in- 
creasing the prosperity and extent of our 
empire; and he must reiterate now the 
opinion he had often expressed in for- 
mer times, that he saw nothing in the 
circumstances of our empire that should 
prevent the Government from organising 
a wise system of colonisation; so that all 
the advantages which the United States 
of America derived from their annual colo- 
nisation of the far West, might be derived 
by us from our annual and constant colo- 
nisation of the vast and fertile colonies be- 
longing to the Crown. He believed the 
right hon. Gentleman had underrated or 
misunderstood the particular circumstances 
of Vancouver’s Island, and that the course 
taken with regard to that island was the 
wisest that could have been adopted. The 
right hon. Gentleman talked of absolute 
government and its abuses; but what had 
all this to do with the question? Was the 
Government about to give a monopoly of 
trade to the Hudson’s Bay Company ? 
Why, it had got it already. It had the 
exclusive right of trading all over that 
country, and had enjoyed that right for 
many years. ‘Then as to the absolute go- 
vernment of the Company, and its chopping 
off heads without trial, and taxing without 
power; was it proposed to place any body 
of the English people under such absolute 
government? On the contrary, they were 
proceeding on the principle that all who 
settled in the island were to be under a 
perfectly free and representative govern- 
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ment. But the right hon, Gentleman said 
the proposed arrangement would have the 
effect of destroying future empires and 
great States, and that it was disposing for 
ever of the fortunes of the colony, Now 
the arrangement was merely a limited dis. 
posal, upon certain conditions, of the lands 
of this colony to the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany for eleven years. [Mr, Hume: Itig 
a grant in perpetuity.] He would show 
that it was a conditional grant for only 
eleven years. In the mean time, he 
would advert to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman that the colony was to 
be put under absolute government. [Mr, 
GuiapstonE: I did not say so.] The right 
hon. Gentleman said, these people were to 
be under a mockery of a Government fo, 
reign to their wants, feelings, and habits, 
Hle said, it was a farce giving representa. 
tive institutions to these people, who, from 
their dependence on the Company, and 
from the character of their minds, and the 
state of their education, were unfit to main- 
tain their rights. Now, he differed from 
that view. He thought that if they gave 
them representative institutions, — they 
would make these servants of the Com- 
pany its masters. His confidence in re- 
presentative government would be entirely 
shaken if he did not think that the estab- 
lishment of it in Vancouver’s Island would 
be incompatible with the exercise of abso- 
lute government. The right hon. Gentle 
man next said the Company was an anti- 
colonising company. Now, the object of 
Government was to make colonisation one 
of the conditions of the grant. He ad- 
mitted that the grant was stated in the 
charter to be given to the Company, their 
heirs, and their successors, ‘for ever;” 
but then this was clogged with a condi- 
tion— 

“That this present grant is made to the intent 
that the said Governor and Company shall estab- 
lish upon the said island a settlement or settle- 
ments of resident colonists, emigrants from our 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or from 
other our dominions, and shall dispose of the land 
there as may be necessary for the purpose of pro- 
moting settlements, and for the actual pur 
poses of colonisation, and shall, once in every two 
years at the least, certify, under the seal of the 
said Governor and Company, to one of our prinel- 
pal Secretaries of State what colonists shall have 
been from time to time settled in the said colony, 
and what lands shall have been disposed of.” 


The charter, however, went on to say— 


“And we further declare, that this present 
grant is made upon this condition, that if the said 
Governor and Company shall not, within the term 
of five years from the date of these presents, have 
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established upon the said island a settlement of 
resident colonists, emigrants from the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, or from 
other our dominions, and it shall, at any time 
after the expiration of such term of five years, be 
certified to us, our heirs or successors, by any 
person who shall be appointed by us, our heirs or 
successors, to inquire into the condition of such 
island, that such settlement has not been estab- 
lished according to the intent of this our grant, it 
shall be lawful for us, our heirs and successors, 
to revoke this present grant, and to enter upon 
and resume the said island and premises hereby 
granted,” 


But were all these provisions insufficient ? 
If so, there was another great provision 
that overrode them all. It was provided 
that— 

“And we hereby declare, that this present 
grant is, and shall be, deemed and taken to be 
made upon this further condition, that we, our 
heirs and successors, shall have, and we accord- 
ingly reserve unto us and them, full power, at the 
expiration of the said Governor and Company’s 
grant or license of, or for the exclusive privilege 
of trading with the Indians, to repurchase and 
take of and from the said Governor and Company 
the said Vancouver’s Island and premises hereby 
ranted, in consideration of payment being made 
y us, our heirs or successors, to the said Governor 
and Company, of the sum or sums of money there- 
tofore laid out and expended by them, in and upon 
the said island and premises.” 


[Mr. Hume: But we are also to take their 
establishments at a valuation.] No doubt 
it was provided that we were to pay them 
*the value of the establishments, pro- 
perty, and effects, then being’ on the 
island. Any Government would be rob- 
bers, if they attempted to take the island 
without paying the value. So the govern- 
ment of this colony was to be carried on 
with a representative assembly; a settle- 
ment must have been made at the end of 
five years to the satisfaction of the Home 
Government; and at the end of eleven 
years the Crown was to have the right of 
re-entering on possession of the island upon 
payment of the money actually expended. 
One of two things must happen: either the 
Company would have expended nothing at 
all, in which case there would be nothing 
to pay, or they would have made perhaps 
valuable establishments, and there would 
then be no reason to interfere, because, as 
he ventured to say, the Company would be 
doing the work of colonisation much better 
than the Government could do it. The 
right hon. Gentleman had spoken of the 
Red River settlement as a great reproach 
to this country, and an impenetrable shade, 
he said, rested on all their proceedings. 
The great accusation appeared to be, that 
the Company had not established agricul- 
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tural settlements. What an extraordinary 
accusation was that in the case of a colony 
which lay far to the north of Quebec, and 
where wheat could not be expected to 
ripen! The Company had not, it appeared, 
made agricultural settlements in the inac- 
cessible regions bordering on Hudson’s 
Bay. Was that really a charge which 
should be brought against them by sane 
men? In the very heart of North America 
the Company had planted a thriving set- 
tlement of 5,000 people, hundreds of miles 
beyond any other English or American set- 
tlement. He must say that that was a 
marvellous effort of colonisation, and it 
never would have been accomplished by 
the spontaneous energies of any people; it 
required the artificial action of a company 
like this to ensure success. He thought 
the great error into which hon. Gentlemen 
had fallen, was that of considering this 
island a noble field for colonisation. Strong 
advocate as he was for colonisation, he did 
not wish to see the settlement of a large 
body of Englishmen in Vancouver’s Island. 
It was the last spot in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions to which the stream of colonisation 
was likely to be directed. This island was 
the very farthest from this country of all 
Her Majesty’s possessions, There was no 
spot in the world, except the icy country 
of which Russia had possession, which it 
would take so much time or cost so much 
money to reach. A hundred years hence 
Vancouver’s Island would form a consid- 
erable settlement; but the idea of its being 
an extensive field for emigration was quite 
inconsistent with its position. What could 
a great colony do there? Let a ship be 
freighted in imagination with persons who 
had a sufficient capital, and who consisted 
of the fittest classes, and let them take 
with them institutions which would make 
the colony a reflex of society in the mother 
country. The colonists would either have 
to go round by Cape Horn, or by the way 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and the ex- 
pense would be about 501.; and the voyage 
would last six months. Lord Grey had to 
consider the capabilities of the colony, and 
act accordingly. The Colonial Office had 
never heard of any proposition for colonisa- 
tion on the part of individuals. It was 
on the part of Earl Grey only a matter of 
prudence to accept the condition with re- 
spect to the settlement for eleven years. 
Was any better offer heard of? His belief 
was, that until the Cape, New South 
Wales, and New Zealand, were compara- 
tively fully settled, emigration would not 
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tend towards Vancouver’s Island. They 
had heard a great deal from the right hon. 
Gentleman respecting the coal mines in 
Vancouver’s Island; and he cheered the 
right hon. Gentleman, when he said they 
could be worked at such a small expense. 
Was not the Company competent to work 
them? What was the trade of the Pacific at 
present, which they were told they would 
drive away ? There was a prospect of trade 
in the Pacific, between the harbour in Van- 
couver’s Island and Hong-Kong and other 
settlements; but were we on this account 
to abandon the natural fields of colonisa- 
tion so as to force it to this island? Were 
they, because they might have some trade 
between Vancouver’s Island and Hong- 
Kong, to resort to such an extraordinary 
course ? He believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had given a correct description 
of the climate of Vancouver’s Island. He 
believed that colony possessed one of the 
finest climates in the world. He was 
bound to add, that in the island there was 
very little land available for cultivation; 
the quantity of timber also which was 
readily accessible was not large. He asked, 
therefore, whether it would be wise at pre- 
sent to adopt a general colonisation to this 


place? He did not say that this might not 
be done at some future time; but that must 
be when our possessions which occupied the 
intervening space between the mother coun- 


try and this island were filled. They must 
make up their minds that Vancouver’s 
Island would remain with comparatively 
few inhabitants for the next fifty years; and 
when the tide of population flowed over the 
Rocky Mountains, and when California was 
occupied, then Vancouver’s Island might 
be turned to advantage. When they talked 
of the colonial empire of England, and of 
its being made so little available as a field 
for colonisation, he was bound to say that 
he wished he could sce the adoption of 
some great scheme of colonisation. He 
wished he could see the resources of these 
possessions turned to account. The tide 
of emigration had largely turned to the 
British colonies in North America, and he 
did not despair of seeing an extensive 
emigration to the Cape, which contained 
one of the finest climates in the world. 
That colony contained land capable of cul- 
tivation, which would require double the 
population of England to occupy it. He 
wished, also, that he could see New Hol- 
land, with its vast sea-coast and its numer- 
ous harbours, turned to account; he wished 
to see New Zealand with fifty for every 
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settler such as now existed there; then it 
might be said to be turned to account, 
Under such circumstances, how could they 
make Vancouver’s Island available? [t 
would be 40 or 50, or 100 years before 
they could expect todo so. At the end, 
however, of eleven years, Vancouver’s Is. 
land, in the words of the charter, was to 
be taken from the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany— 

“ On consideration of payments being made by 
us, our heirs, and successors, to the said Govern. 
ment and Company, of the sum or sums of money 
theretofore laid out and expended by them in and 
upon the said island and premises, and of the 
value of their establishments, property, and effects 
then being thereon.” 

Mr. HUME said, when all the other 
colonies were filled, then they might ex. 
pect to colonise Vancouver’s Island. This 
was most unreasonable. His hon. Friend 
had also complained of the time at which 
the Motion had been brought forward; but 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Lincoln) had 
given notice on the subject, which was 
placed on the books five weeks ago, and 
the Government alone had prevented him 
from bringing it forward. Was it fair 
then to complain that the matter had not 
been brought forward at the proper time? 
He was bound also to state that he had 
intended six months ago to have brought 
forward the subject. Other matters turned 
his attention from the subject. The hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Christy) had 
written to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and got from him an answer in 
writing, which he felt bound to read to the 
House. It was dated Downing-street, 
April the 11th, and stated— 


“ Sir—In reply to your note of the 4th instant, 
in which you request to be informed as to whether 
the Government have not come toa decision as to 
the requisition of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and whether it was intended to give Parliament 
an opportunity before any fresh proceedings were 
taken to express its opinion on the subject, I beg 
to say that you understood correctly that Govern- 
ment had not come to any decision as to the dif- 
ferences existing between the settlers on the Red 
River and the Company; and, also, before any 
fresh decision is come to, Lord Grey will give 
ample notice to the parties.” 


This had reference to the settlement of 
Vancouver’s Island. [Mr. Hawes: The 
note had nothing at all to do with the co- 
lony.] It had reference to the conduct of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. It came to 
the knowledge of some gentlemen in the 
City that something was about to be done 
in the shape of a grant of this island to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and some 
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suspected that the grant had been already 
signed. They came to him and requested 
him to bring the matter before Parliament. 
He replied that he was surprised to hear 
them state that such a negotiation had 
been carried on, which he could hardly be- 
lieve, for he was sure no Secretary of 
State, after the letter which he had writ- 
ten, would do anything until the whole mat- 
ter was laid before Parliament. After this 
romise of the Colonial Secretary, it was 
not the fault of the noble Lord, or the right 
hon. Gentleman, or himself, that this mat- 
ter had been postponed.» He complained 
that in this as well as in other instances, 
the Colonial Minister had taken upon him- 
self the exercise of powers before Parlia- 
ment knew anything about it. His hon, 
Friend who spoke last said there was a 
mistake as to the character of this island. 
Surely his hon. Friend must have forgotten 
the document which he held in his hand, 
as to the state of that island. This paper 
was not drawn up by a stranger, but by an 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company. Mr. 
Douglas, their agent says :—[The hon. 
Member quoted the paper and a letter 
from Sir G. Simpson, describing the island 
as fertile, and the harbour as good.] By 
our absurd laws (he continued) we had 
lost the whale fisheries in the Pacific; but 
with these ports it might still be carried 
on to a great extent. Sir G. Simpson 
says— 

“Three American whaling ships entered the 
Straits of Fuca last autumn, for the purposes of 
obtaining supplies; and I think it likely an ad- 
vantageous branch of business may be formed at 
Victoria, by supplying the ships engaged in the 
whale fishery with clothing, marine stores, re- 
freshments, &c., being much nearer the fishing 
grounds than either California or the Sandwich 
Islands, the dangerous bar of the Columbia 
river interdicting frequent intercourse with that 
quarter,” 


Here, then, it was clear, that they were 
handing over to this monopolising Com- 
pany this rich territory, which might be 


made such a valuable settlement. It was 
impossible for colonisation to be extended 
under a company having such powers. It 
was notorious that British capitalists were 
anxious to find fields for the employment 
of their capital. What ample scope ex- 
isted here? He did not look so much to 
the soil, as to the extensive commerce 
which might be carried on. He believed 
the real object of the Company was to keep 
out all settlers, as they feared the exten- 
sion of colonisation would interfere with and 
impede their fur trade, The right hon. 
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Gentleman had made out a complete case 
against the Government; and even now 
the House should interfere to prevent this 
plan being carried out. It was clear that 
a considerable portion of the trade to the 
Pacific might be secured to this island, as 
a bar existed at the mouth of the Colum- 
bia, which materially impeded the naviga- 
tion of that river, and almost altogether 
prevented the passage of large ships. Was 
the House aware that the voyage from 
Vancouver’s Island to the coast of China 
occupied only eighteen days? Such were 
the natural advantages of this island, that 
he was sure, if it was left open to settlers, 
many capitalists would go out there and 
take with them a number of emigrants. 
The coal fields of this island extended over 
sixty square miles, and coals could be raised 
at 2s. 6d. the ton. It was clear from the 
words of Sir John Pelly, in one of his let- 
ters, that the Company only accepted the pre- 
sent grant as a step to a permanent grant. 
As for the promises of the Company to 
carry out so many settlers every year, he 
did not believe that anything of the kind 
would take place. They had been told 
that this colony might have a free govern- 
ment at last; but how this could be effected 
when there was no power of obtaining 
land, he could not see. If the charge had 
been still at 10s. an acre, he should not 
object; but under this charter they could 
not compel the Company to sell an acre of 
land in the island for 50/. an acre, or even 
at 1507. He should certainly take the 
sense of the House on the question by pro- 
posing the following resolution :— 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, that She will be pleased not to grant, as is 
proposed, to the Hudson’s Bay Company, Vancou- 
ver’s Island, until full inquiry shallxbe instituted 
into the complaints against that Company from 
the Settlers at the Red River, and also until the 
capabilities and peculiar situation of the Island 
shall be fully ascertained ;’— 
unless the Government promised to give 
an assurance to stop all proceedings until 
they had received the report from the Earl 
of Elgin, as to the treatment of the inhabi- 
tants of the colony. 

Mr. P. HOWARD seconded the Amend- 
ment. He believed that it would be most 
unwise to confer the proposed éxtensive 
powers on a fur-trading Company, whose 
object was manifestly not the promotion of 
colonisation, but the furtherance of their 
own interests. California had lately been 
ceded to the United States; and it ap- 
peared to him a matter of the highest na- 
tional importance that we should establish 
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a flourishing colony on the western coast 
of America, in order to balance the in- 
creased maritime strength of those States. 

Mr. WYLD complained that in the 
remarks of the hon. and right hon. Gen- 
tlemen (Mr. Hawes and Mr. Buller) who 
had defended this grant, they had been 
contented to argue this question not on its 
own intrinsic merits, but on the principle 
of depreciating Vancouver’s Island. They 
ought not to deal with this matter simply 
as a grant to a certain company, but as 
one which vitally concerned the safety of 
our vast colonies. Vancouver’s Island was 
a central position in the Pacific Ocean. It 
was calculated to form a grand and impor- 
tant emporium. It must one day become 
the mistress of those seas. It possessed 
harbours which no other portion of the 
coast possessed. In the time of Mr. Pitt 
it was considered to be of vast importance 
—it must command the whole of the trade 
with China. The question had not been 


diseussed in an agricultural point of view. 
The right hon. Member for Liskeard 
seemed to think that in that respect the 
island was utterly worthless. [Mr. Butier: 
No, no!] Both the right hon. Gentleman 


and the Under Secretary for the Colonies 
had spoken very disparagingly of it. [Mr. 
Hawes: No. no!] The truth was that, 
as the hon. Member for Montrose said, it 
possessed great agricultural resources; but 
the Hudson’s Bay Company had withheld 
all information respecting it .But this coun- 
try must look upon it as the great com- 
mercial entrepét which would combine with 
its facilities of trading with China the 
place of exchange of productions of all the 
colonies in the Pacific Ocean, and thus 
form a counterbalance to the power of the 
North American nations, who had mani- 
fested great anxiety to obtain a footing 
upon the shores of this island. With re- 
spect to shipping, the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were perfectly stationary, and the 
result was, that the English had to be 
supplied with goods surreptitiously by the 
Americans across the frontier. With re- 
ference to the objection to the time of the 
Session at which this subject had been 
brought forward, he begged the House to 
bear in mind that the subject was of such 
vast importance to this country and to our 
colonies that it was impossible to postpone 
it any longer. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: This question ap- 
pears to me to have been brought forward 
in rather a singular manner. The notice 
which the hon. Member has given is to call 
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the attention of the House to the proposed 
grant of Vancouver’s Island to the Hud. 
son’s Bay Company. It is always under. 
stood that the object of that notice is to 
state the circumstances, and not to pro- 
pose any specific Motion on the subject, 
The hon. Gentleman took that course, 
as he had given notice. The right hon, 
Gentleman followed, and though he en. 
tered at great length and with great 
ability into the merits of the question, he 
did not think fit to bring forward or sup. 
port any specific Motion on the subject, 
Then the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose rises and proposes that the 
House shall agree to an address to the 
Crown that no grant shall be made till 
full inquiry has taken place into the 
charges which have been brought against 
the Hudson’s Bay Company. I believe 
the consequence of postponing to the year 
after the next any proceeding on this sub- 
ject, as between the Hudson’s Bay Com. 
pany and the mother country, would be, 
that the Americans would settle Vancou- 
ver’s Island, and that you would find them 
established there. That, I believe, would 
be the sole and entire effect of the hon. 
Gentleman’s success. I admit that it 
would be very desirable if, as some hon. 
Gentlemen seem to suppose, there should 
be a company who would undertake the co- 
lonising of Vancouver’s Island immediately, 
if they had means to do it. But, as my 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hawes) has stated, though 
several propositions have been made by 
parties expressing readiness to colonise it, 
the only one affording any prospect of 
colonisation is that which has been made 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite has made 
two objections to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany having any privilege at this time; 
one, that it is a monopolising company, 
and the other that it is a despotic govern- 
ment. I do not think there is much in 
these objections; because, though the right 
hon. Gentleman stated them with great 
ability, and dilated on them with great 
force and eloquence, they seem to me to 
have no relation to the subject. The ex- 
clusive privileges of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany are already granted, and you cannot 
take them away without a breach of every 
principle which is held sacred or binding. 
Those exclusive privileges have been 
granted until the expiration of the year 
1849. They hold their lands by a grant 
of the Crown, dated the 13th of May, 
1838, which confirms their possession for 
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twenty-one years from that date. I con- 
ceive that is a grant which cannot be taken 
from them. It is not proposed now to 
give them any exclusive powers. The hon. 
Gentleman complains of the despotic au- 
thority of the Company. The present pro- 
osal is to make a government on the 
Pasis of a free constitution. The hon. 
Gentleman can hardly be dissatisfied with 
a constitution which proposes that every 
inhabitant shall have a vote for a repre- 
sentative assembly, and that that repre- 
sentative assembly, with a governor and 
council, shall govern the colony. There is 
nothing to prevent the sale of land by the 
Company. There are no insurances or im- 
ediments such as have been alluded to; 
and, after all, it appears that the proposal 
is not to grant the Company any exclusive 
right, or to confer upon them any despotic 
authority. The argument of the hon. 
Gentleman might be very good for show- 
ing that in future the powers of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company should be disallowed, 
in the same method that you might make 
an argument against the East India Com- 
pany, by showing that they were a des- 
potic and monopolising body, to whom 
further encouragement should not be 
given. But this has nothing to do with 
the immediate question. The question is 
whether the Crown, seeing no prospect of 
colonisation, is acting wisely in proposing 
to grant the possession of the lands for a 
limited period to a Company desirous of 
carrying out the experiment of colonisa- 
tion, remembering that it would be preju- 
dicial to this country if it were to lose the 
possession of this island. My right hon. 
Friend near me showed clearly that that 
would be the case—no answer has been 
made, no answer can be made, to that pro- 
position. I do not say, however, that this 
House might, by an adverse vote, stop 
colonisation altogether, and enable the 
Americans to become possessors of the 
island. I own, for my part, I estimate 
the authority of Lord Elgin upon this point 
more than I do that of the hon. Gentle- 
man. Lord Elgin stated that he has not 
made specific inquiries, but that he felt 
himself bound to say that the result of the 
inquiries which he had made were highly 
favourable to the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and left upon his mind the impression that 
their authority was exercised in a manner 
Which, on the whole, was advantageous to 
England. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, the objection 
Which they made to the grant was this — 
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that it had been improvidently made, be- 
cause the Company had not the capacity, 
nor were they in a condition, to form a 
colony; and how could they prove that objec- 
tion was rightly made, unless they showed 
from the condition of the Company that they 
were incapacitated? and from their conduct 
over a vast extent of territory, it was im- 
possible to infer a beneficial result from 
their rule. The noble Lord, in vindication 
of this grant, told the House that if they 
did not immediately take possession of the 
country, the Americans, knowing the value 
of Vancouver’s Island, would seize the op- 
portunity of possessing it for themselves. 
But if the island was so valuable to the 
Americans, surely it was valuable to us; 
and it became the Government to see that 
they placed it upon such a footing as would 
render it more valuable. He, for his part, 
had no fear that by a temporary suspen- 
sion of operations, which, if carried on, 
would cripple the colony for ever, any dis- 
advantage could accrue; he had no fear 
that America would occupy the colony: 
especially when he remembered that there 
was a fine harbour in the island capable of 
holding their fleet, and when he reflected 
that Great Britain maintained a squadron 
in the Pacific capable of protecting her 
possessions. He believed that the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company had a small settlement 
in the island which would enable them to 
retain possession, in the name of the Queen 
of England, and in defiance of all the force 
of the American States. Lord Glenelg 
saw the great disadvantages which would 
accrue to this country if the whole of the 
territory was to be submitted to the con- 
trol of the Hudson’s Bay Company, so far 
as regarded the exclusive privileges of trade. 
He made a stipulation in the grant, that 
when any colony was founded within those 
limits by the British Government, from 
that moment the exclusive privileges should 
be abolished; so that if the Government 
established to-morrow any colony within 
those limits, the privileges of the Company 
were at an end, so far as that colony was 
concerned. Now, by the grant of the 
whole of the territory, which you are about 
to make, you abrogate that cautious provi- 
sion which Lord Glenelg made in 1838. 
But, say the noble Lord and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Liskeard, we are going to give them 
a perfectly free constitution. What are 
the terms by which it is suggested to carry 
out this plan? You give the whole of the 
land in Vancouver to the Company. You 
have a representative assembly—you estab- 
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lish a governor and council—you promise | distant when the knowledge of the advan. 
free institutions and universal suffrage— | | tage conferred on this island would induce 


[Mr. Buuter : 
tants should have a vote.] He thought | 
that the right hon. Gentleman was on the | 
point of assuring him that they should have 
vote by ballot; and if ever there was a 
case when men were to exercise that privi- 
lege it would be in this, where it would 
be under the inspection of the [udson’s 
Bay Company. The grant vests the whole 
territory in the disposal of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. They have the disposal of 
land to all settlers. The House had heard 
that night what were the terms on which 
they disposed of land which was their pro- 
perty. The land would be forfeited in- 
stantly, if the purchaser did not obey all 
the rules and ordinances of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company—if he did not perform all 
those duties for the regulation of the peace 
which they desired—and, above all, if he 
did not pay such taxes as might be im- 
posed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
Would any man tell him that men holding 
their lands upon such a tenure as that 
were able to form a free Parliament, or to 
exercise an unbiassed judgment as to what 
was best for the interests of the colony? 


And this was what the right hon. Member 
for Liskeard told the House was a free 


constitution! He thought that he had 
sufficiently shown to the House that what- 
ever the other advantages of the measure 
might be, the colonists would not be likely 
to derive any advantage from the freedom 
of institutions about to be conferred upon 
them. He now came to the last point, in 
which they were told that a remedy had 
been provided by which they were posi- 
tively to secure the settlement in Vancou- 
ver’s Island. At the end of eleven years 
the people of England were to have the 
satisfaction of paying a long bill to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company for all the ex- 
penses incurred during previous years, and 
that price should be paid, unless they were 
prepared to sacrifice the possession of the 
colony. He thought that he had said enough 
to show this was an improvident arrange- 
ment which had been entered into; and 
that the Government had not pursued that 
course which would most promote the pros- 
perity of that particular portion of the em- 
pire. He was anxious that this valuable 
island should not be left in the hands of 
those who, without imputing evil disposi- 
tions, had not the capacity to form a set- 
tlement which would be advantageous to 
the country, The period was not very far 





I said that the inhabi- | settlers to proceed thither. 


Upon the 


grounds which he had stated, he did hope 
that the Government would give the sub. 


ject a consideration. 


The House divided on the question, that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 76; Noes 58; 


Majority 18. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Acland, Sir T. D. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Bagshaw, J. 
Barnard, E. G. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. C. F 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Colebrooke, Sir T. E. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E, 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Foley, J. Hl. H. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 

Glyn, G. C. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E 


Hobhouse, rt.hon. Sir J. 


Hobhouse, T. B. 
Howard, Sir R. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 


Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 


Lennard, T. B. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Locke, J, 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Martin, C. W. 
Masterman, J. 
Matheson, A. 
Maule, rt. hon, F, 
Melgund, Visct. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 
Perfect, R. 
Power, Dr. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Rutherfurd, A. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymour, Lord 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Talfourd, Serjt. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, J. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 


TELLERS, 
Hill, Lord M. 
Bellew, R. M. 


List of the Nors. 


Adair, H. E,. 
Anderson, A. 
Anstey, T. C. 
Bankes, G. 

Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Broadley, H, 
Brown, W. 

Cabbell, B. B. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Christy, S 

Corry, rt. hon. H. L. 
Drummond, H. 
Dunean, G, 

Ewart, W. 


Fox, W. J. 
Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. 
Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 

Hamilton, G. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Martin, J 

Miles, W. 
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Milner, W. M. E. 
Moore, G. H 
Napier, J. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
O’Brien, T. 
Osborne, R. 
Pearson, C. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Scott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Stuart, Lord D. Hume, J. 
Sturt, H. G. Howard, P. 


House in Committee of Supply. 

On the question that 2,006/. be granted 
for the salaries of certain professors in the 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 

Mr. OSBORNE said, he should divide 
the Committee on this vote. It might be 
very well to provide education for the poor, 
but it was doubtful policy to pay for the 
education of the rich. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS said, a much larger 
sum was given to the University of St. 
Andrew’s. This House gave 9531. to Ox- 
ford, and 1,053/. to the University of Cam- 
bridge; and they took away, in the shape 
of stamps and degrees, a sum twice as 
large as the pittance which they doled out. 

Lorn JOHN RUSSELL said, that he 


Supply— 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 


should be very sorry if the Committee 
were to reduce the vote for professors; at 
the same time he thought it was a matter 
for consideration and inquiry whether, in 
future, they should not endeavour to make 
some condition by which these professor- 


ships might be made useful. There was 
another subject upon which he would take 
the liberty of saying a few words, namely, 
as to the admission of Dissenters to our 
Universities. He thought that the statutes 
of the Universities, and the constitution of 
the Universities, as they at present stood, 
did prevent Dissenters from being inmates 
of the colleges in one instance, and in the 
other instance taking degrees; but it was 
well known that at Cambridge both Roman 
Catholies and Protestant Dissenters had 
been educated, and had continued their 
education at the University until they came 
to the point of receiving their degrees. It 
had been suggested by some persons hold- 
ing office in the University of London, 
whether certificates which were given by 
other colleges should not be given by the 
University of Cambridge to Roman Catho- 
lies and Protestant Dissenters, to enable 
them to take a degree at the University of 
London, certifying that they had obtained 
an efficiency entitling them to receive the 
degree. Some arrangement of that sort 
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might do away with the objection to alter- 
ing the constitution of the Universities. It 
did not require any essential alteration in 
the constitution of the Universities to 
adopt this system, and he hoped, in the 
course of next year to state that the alter- 
ation had been made. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, that this vote 
certainly stood on a different footing from 
the gratuitous vote originally taken out of 
the finances of the country. It was con- 
nected with the patronage of the Crown, 
and the just influence the Crown ought to 
have with the Universities. As a matter 
of money, no great value was to be attach- 
ed to a vote like this—the tax on degrees 
greatly outweighed this vote. If it were 
unworthy of wealthy institutions, like the 
Universities, to receive this 900I. a year, 
he did not think that the tax on degrees 
was one which the Exchequer ought to 
have. It was insignificant in its amount, 
and ungenerous in its character, and the 
sooner it was got rid of the better. He 
cordially concurred with the noble Lord in 
thinking that, as they were stewards of 
this vote, they were perfectly entitled to 
see that the duties were adequately per- 
formed. As to what the noble Lord had 
said as to the arrangement between Cam- 
bridge and London, he could not help 
thanking the noble Lord for that proposi- 
tion in this sense, that it showed a real 
and practical view of the question, and a 
real desire to consult the various interests 
that were concerned. He assured hon, 
Gentlemen that there were many men in 
the University of Oxford, holding high office 
there, who had given their attention to 
the means of greatly extending the recep- 
tion of the less wealthy class into the Uni- 
versity. He trusted that no long time 
would elapse before they would be able to 
realise their intentions. , 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, he was un- 
willing to let the debate pass over without 
stating that he apprehended the Dissenters 
would not accept the proposal, that after 
keeping their terms at Cambridge they 
should be allowed to take their degrees at 
the London University. He knew no rea- 
son why they should consent to being thus 
rejected as unworthy. The only ground 
urged for excluding Dissenters was, that 
there would be difficulties in their attend- 
ing in the college chapels. The way to 
obviate these would be for the Dissenters 
to have a college in the University with a 
chapel of their own. If there were still 
difficulties on the subject of their admission 
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to the academic senate, on the ground that 
religious subjects might be debated there, 
it would be for the Dissenters to consider 
whether they would stand upon the point. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 96; 
Noes 20: Majority 76. 


List of the Noes. 


Peto, S. M. 
Power, Dr. 
Reynolds, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 


Anderson, A. 
Berkeley, hon. 0. F. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Fortescue, hon. J, W. 
Fox, W. J. 

Greene, J. 
Kershaw, J. 

Locke, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Martin, J. 

O’Brien. T. 
Pearson, C. 


House resumed. Committee to sit again. 


TELLERS. 
Osborne, B. 
Williams, J. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

On the question that the Bill be read a 
Third Time, 

Mr. H. HOBHOUSE, after a few re- 
marks, moved that it be read a third time 
that day three months. 

A short debate ensued, and the House 


divided on the question that the word 


“now” stand part of the question :— 


Ayes 80; Noes 13: Majority 67. 


List of the Nors. 


Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Sturt, H. G. 
Tyrell, Sir J, T. 
Urquhart, D. 
TELLERS, 


Anstey, T. C. 
Bankes, G. 
Bennet, P. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Christy, S. 
Henley, J. W. Sibthorp, Col. 
Masterman, J. Hobhouse, T. B. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 
House adjourned at half-past 
o’clock. 


ee 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 21, 1848. 


Minutes.}] Pustic Bitts.—1* Metropolitan Commission- 
ers of Sewers; Labouring Poor (Ireiand) ; Corrupt Prac- 
tices at Elections. 

2* London (City) Small Debts; Out Pensioners; Stock in 
Trade Exemption. 

Reported.—Farmers’ Estate Society (Ireland); Tithe Rent 
Charge, &c. (No. 2) (Ireland); Steam Navigation; Turn- 
pike Acts Continuance; Assessionable Manors Commis- 
sioners (Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster); Militia 
Pay; Poor Law Union District Schools, 

3* and passed :—Registers of Sasines (Scotland) ; Court of 
Justiciary (Scotland); Money Order Department (Post 
Office); Insolvent Debtors Court. 

Petitions Presentev. From the Trustees, Creditors, 
and Others, interested in the St. Leonard’s, Seddlescomb, 
and several other Turnpike Trusts, complaining of the 
State of Turnpike Trusts throughout England and Wales. 


{LORDS} 
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— From the Counties of Cork and Waterford, against the 
Fisheries (Ireland) Bill.—From Charles Miller, M.A, 
Clerk, praying for Inquiry into the Nature of the Re. 
venues of the Christian Church.—From the Waterford 
Sanitary Association, for the Adoption of Measures to 
provide for the Prevention of the Indian Cholera jn 
Ireland.—From Clergymen of the Church of England, 
against the Charity Trust Regulation Bill.—From the 
Parish of Frome Selwood, in the County of Somerset, 
for the Repeal of the Poor Removal Act. 


THE IRISH REBELS. 


Lord BROUGHAM inquired whether 
the report was or was not well founded, that 
there had been presented a petition, or me- 
morial to the Crown, signed by many of the 
Prelates and Clergymen of the Irish Ca. 
tholie Church, praying for the extension 
of mercy to those misguided men who had 
been led away from the line of their duty 
to commit—some of them high treason by 
waging war against the Queen, and others 
felonious offences, by recommending means 
for the destruction of the troops, by pour- 
ing on them vitriol and other deleterious 
compounds, with the ultimate view of get- 
ting up a massacre and involving the coun- 
try in a eivil war? 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE re. 
plied, that he had no official knowledge of 
the existence or the presentation of any 
such document. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 


The LORD CHANCELLOR moved 
the First Reading of the Corrupt Practices 
at Elections Bill. It was his intention to 
move the second reading upon Thursday 
next. 

Lorp REDESDALE protested against 
the hurrying a Bill of such an important 
character as this at such a late period of 
the Session. The Bill had only been laid 
upon the table of the House that evening. 
It attacked a great number of boroughs, 
and that upon grounds very indefinite. It 
was hardly possible to estimate the import- 
ance of the measure; and he did hope that 
Government would yield to the wishes of 
the Opposition, and postpone it until fur- 
ther time was given for its consideration. 

Lorp BROUGHAM felt that it was ab- 
solutely necessary, for the honour of Par- 
liament, as well as for the morality of the 
country, that a stop should be put to the 
practices which commonly prevailed all 
over it at elections, and never to such an 
extent as they had at the last. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
consider that there was any ground for 
postponing the measure. It was his in- 
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tention to move the second reading of the 
Bill upon Thursday next. 

Bart GREY considered that they should 
read the Bill a first time before they could 
say what they would be disposed to do with 
jt. It would certainly be more convenient 
to postpone a measure of such importance 
to a future Session if the adoption of such 
a course would not lead to its total loss. 
Such a measure, no matter when intro- 
duced to the other House, could never 
reach their Lordships at a much earlier 

riod of a Session. 

The Eart of HARDWICKE thought 
it was extremely hard that they should be 
called to pass measures bearing upon the 
constitution of the country at such a late 

eriod of the Session, and in so thin a 
Sines. The object of Parliament was to 
legislate for the people in an efficient man- 
ner. This could not be attained if Bills 
were thus hurried, and if due time was re- 
fused for their consideration. 

Lorp REDESDALE moved, that the 
Standing Order of the House, No. 24, be 
read. It was impossible that any Bill 
could be discussed at that period of the 
Session with due consideration. The Lord 
Chancellor proposed to read it a second 
time on Thursday next. © The Bill had only 
been laid upon the table that day; it could 
not be with their Lordships before Tuesday, 
and that would only leave a day for consi- 
deration. It was indecent to hurry a Bill 
of such importance. He did trust that the 
Government would yield to the wishes of 
the Opposition upon this single occasion. 
Some deference ought to be shown to 
those wishes, for Government could not 
complain that they had received from the 
Opposition any which could in the slightest 
degree be deemed factious. He would 
move the further consideration of the Bill 
upon that day three months. 

The Order having been read, 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
order referred to a Bill passed in the year 
1668, and set forth that the passing of 
that Bill should not be deemed a precedent 
in future for passing measures at late pe- 
tiods in a Session. The instance referred 
to occurred in the year 1668, and this was 
the year 1848. He could not see any 
similarity between the two cases. 

Lorp REDESDALE considered that 
there was a similarity. He again urged 
upon the noble Lord the policy of yielding 
to the wishes of the Opposition. 

Lorp BROUGHAM said, that the legis- 
lation of this country was conducted through 
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the medium of the King, Lords, and Com- 
mons. He held that the Crown could not 
disfranchise a borough; the Lords could 
not disfranchise a borough, neither could 
the Commons disfranchise a borough. No 
one branch of the Legislature could dis- 
franchise a borough, or any place entitled 
to send a representative to Parliament, of 
its own authority. By the law of the land 
the Commons could not suspend the right 
of any borough to send its representatives 
to Parliament. They had their right to 
be represented, and, above all, they had 
that right when a Bill was introduced for 
the purpose of disfranchising them. The 
House of Commons had taken upon itself 
to dispute and set aside the law of the land, 
and they had suspended the writs for elec- 
tion in several boroughs merely because 
they were charged with some offence. A 
certain borough had been thus suspended 
of its rights for twe whole years. He de- 
sired that the boroughs should be repre- 
sented during the inquiry about to take 
place. He did trust that the law of the 
land, which had been interfered with, 
would be once more restored. 

The Duxe of WELLINGTON: The 
question before the House is, whether this 
Bill be read a first time. Let it be so 
read. As well as he was informed, and he 
had no better information than what the 
newspapers afforded, it was proposed by 
this Bill to form a new jurisdiction for the 
trial of these cases. And if the Bill pass, 
their Lordships would be deprived of the 
right of inquiry into those cases. Their 
Lordships will have to decide “en them 
without previous inquiry at their bar. 
That might be an object which it was very 
desirable to attain. He apprehended, how- 
ever, that it was a measure of such import- 
ance that it ought not to be brought under 
the attention of the House without due and 
full consideration; and he considered full 
time ought to be given to their Lordships 
and to the country at large to understand 
what they were going to do. 

Eart GREY: The House always read 
a Bill a first time before they say what 
they should do. He would not have risen 
were it not to put it to the noble Lord 
whether it were not an incorrect practice 
to suspend inquiries of this kind. The 
noble Lord himself voted for the suspension 
of the writ for East Retford. 

Lord BROUGHAM: In all these cases 
it had become the common practice of the 
House of Commons to suspend the writ; it 


is done upon the slightest charge. This 
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was not proper. The case of East Retford 
was very peculiar in its nature. 

Bill read 1. 

House adjourned. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, August 21, 1848. 


Minvutss.] Pusiic Bitts.—1° Bankrupts’ Release; Poor 
Removal (England and Scotland); Battersea Park, &c. 
2° Millbank Prison; Slave Trade (Equator); Slave Trade 

(Muscat). 

Reported.—Commons Inclosure Act Amendment; Sheep, 
&e., Contagious Disorders Prevention; Transfer of 
Landed Property (Ireland). 

3° and passed:—Labouring Poor (Ireland); Controverted 
Elections. 

Petitions PresenTeD. By Mr. Peto, from the City of 
Norwich, for an Extension of the Elective Franchise.— 
By Mr. Disraeli, from Landowners, and Others, of the 
Parish of Lewknor Uphill, in the County of Oxford, re- 
specting the Proposed Demolition of Ackhampstead 

Chapel.—By Mr. Peto, from Members of the Congrega- 

tion of Wesleyan Methodists of the Town of Banbury, 

Oxfordshire, and from several other Places, in favour of 

a Better Observance of the Lord’s Day.—By Mr. George 

Thompson, from Rungo Bapejee, the Agent of His High- 

ness Shahoo Maharaj (the Adopted Son of the deceased 

Rajah of Sattara), seeking Redress for his Master’s Griev- 

ances.—From Bankers, Merchants, and Others, of the 

Norwich Chamber of Commerce, for an Alteration of 

the Bankruptcy Act.—By Mr. Napier, from several 

Places in Ireland, for Encouragement to Schools in Con- 

nexion with the Church Education Society (Ireland).— 

By Mr. Peto, from the Ministers of the British Associa- 

tion of Baptist Churches, in favour of a Recognition of 

the Principle of Equal Justice.—By Mr. Headlam, from 
the Board of Guardians of the Teesdale Union, in the 

Counties of York and Durham, for an Alteration of the 

Law respecting Mendicants.—By Mr. Mackinnon, from 

the Bethnal Green Sanitary Association, for an Alteration 

of the Nui and Contagi Diseases Bill.—By Mr. 

George Hamilton, from the Dublin and Drogheda Rail- 

way Company, for Li ig O Carriages (Dublin). 

—By Mr. Parker, from Officers employed in the Eccles- 

field Bierlow Union, in the Counties of York and Derby, 

for a Superannuation Fund for Poor Law Officers.—By 

Mr. Cobden, from Members of the S8ramley District of the 

Independent Order of Odd Fellows, against the Provident 

Associations Fraud Prevention Bill.—By Mr. Price, 

from the Inhabitants of Hereford, to take the State of 

Turnpike Trusts into Consideration. 














SUPPLY—LABUAN. 

On the question that a sum of 9,8271. 
be granted for maintaining the Govern- 
ment of Labuan for the year ending the 
3lst of March, 1849, 

Mr. HUME thought it too much to 
begin, at such a place as this, with such 
salaries as ‘‘ Governor or Commander-in- 
Chief, 2,0007.; Lieutenant-Governor and 
Magistrate, 1,375/.;”’ to say nothing of 
** Master-Attendant and Postmaster, 5001.; 
Surveyor, 500/.”" He begged to move 
that the vote be reduced to 3,0001. 

Mr. HAWES observed that this was a 
new estimate, but Labuan was a position 
very important in reference to our trade in 
that quarter; the merchants in all parts of 
the country had urged the Government to 
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take possession of a station there, ‘Ex 
pense was necessarily incurred at starting, 
but he believed that Labuan would become 
a second Singapore, and this estimate 
would be reduced as revenue accrued. No 
one was so fit for governor as the gentle. 
man who had been appointed. 

Mr. OSBORNE considered the vote ex. 
travagant; it was pretended to be only 
‘to begin with,”’ but, once voted, it would 
never get less, Next year there would 
most likely be a bishop; a colony never 
started with a governor and commander. 
in-chief without ending with a bishop. 

Mr. MACKINNON hoped there might 
be a bishop there some day; nothing was 
so likely to keep a colony in order and in 
due subjection to the mother country as an 
ecclesiastical establishment. Labuan was 
an important position. Borneo ultimately, 
in all probability, might belong to this 
country. 

Mr. GLADSTONE was a little alarmed 
at the comprehensive view of his hon, 
Friend; considering the portion of the 
earth that we had got, he was more anx. 
ious for the cultivation of the field already 
ours, than for the extension of it, though 
ready to allow that a post at Labuan might 
be very wise. The hon. Member (Mr. 0s- 
borne) was strangely wrong about bishops, 
With the exception of a grant which was 
doomed to extinction on the expiration of s 
life interest, there was only one vote for a 
bishop in the whole of the colonial esti- 
mates, namely, 6001. a year for a bishop 
in New Zealand, and it had proved the 
cheapest 6001. we ever expended. But 
the estimate before the House was certainly 
large. Labuan was in its infancy, and it 
would be premature to frame establish- 
ments for it on the idea that it would be a 
second Singapore. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL considered the vote 
an experiment. Rajah Brooke, by his own 
genius, activity, and resources, had laid 
the foundation at Labuan of a considerable 
trade. He asked the Rajah when in Eu- 
rope whether he thought that trade would 
be large ? He said he thought it would in 
time, but did not expect it to grow up very 
rapidly. The question was whether it 
would not be advisable as an experiment 
to foster Labuan for the purposes of com- 
merce. As a station to which our ships 
might have recourse, it was of considerable 
importance. Lord Grey stated in his evi- 
dence before the Committee, that he ex- 
pected in a very short time it would, like 
Singapore, pay the whole expenses of its 
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civil establishment. If that expectation 
were realised, no further vote would be ne- 
cessary on account of Labuan. It certainly 
was worth the experiment; and if it failed, 
he would not propose a further establish- 
ment. As Sir J. Brooke had been so 
much the originator of this establishment, 
he thought it was advisable to place him 
at its head. 

Mr. G. THOMPSON admitted the ex- 
traordinary exploits of the Rajah in the 
Indian Archipelago, but deprecated the es- 
tablishment of Labuan; believing, as he 
did, that it would tend, not to the promo- 
tion of peaceful and honourable commerce, 
but to the infliction of the greatest calami- 
ties on the population of that part of the 
world. Every humane man must shudder 
as he read the proceedings of our ships of 
war, and the indiscriminate massacres that 
had taken place, directly or indirectly, in 
connexion with their proceedings at La- 
buan. 

Viscount PALMERSTON could not al- 
low this conversation to close without saying 
a few words. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets objected to the vote be- 
cause he thought the interests of humanity 
and justice would be better consulted by 
abandoning Labuan; because its establish- 
ment would lead us into incessant conflict 
with the peaceful inhabitants of that re- 
gion, and even involve the aborigines in 
indiscriminate massacre. Now, if it were 
possible for the ingenuity of man—ignor- 
ant, as the hon. Member was not, of the 
cireumstances under which that establish- 
ment had been formed—to make a state- 
ment in every respect the very reverse of 
the fact, it would be such a statement as 
the hon. Gentleman had made. What 
was it that obstructed the increase of the 
peaceful commerce of Europe and Asia in 
those islands? What but the prevalence 
of piracy? The peaceful aborigines ! 
Why, a multitude of those islands were 
filled with nests of pirates, who preyed on 
the peaceful aborigines, and destroyed com- 
merce in those distant seas. The object 
of our naval expeditions had been to put 
down the most detestable and diabolical 
system of piracy that ever existed on the 
face of the globe. Those pirates went out 
frequently in fleets of 12,000 men, armed, 
and required a very considerable force to meet 
and repress them. We were not the only 
people taking measures to put them down. 
The Spanish Governor General of the 
Philippine Islands had sent a large naval 
and military expedition for the express 
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purpose of rooting them out, particularly 
on the Sooloo coast; and it was only after 
a very obstinate resistance that he had 
been enabled to complete his purpose. 
Here was a quarter in which commerce 
was capable of a great and important de- 
velopment. That could not take place 
without adequate protection against this 
most extensive and formidable system of 
piracy; and he did hope that one of the 
beneficial consequences that would result 
from the establishment of Labuan would 
be the extinction of these pirates, partly 
by the exercise of military force, and partly 
by the moral effects of civilisation; and 
thus the interests of commerce in Europe 
and Asia would be materially advanced. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that a sum not exceeding 3,000l. be 
granted:—Ayes 12; Noes 56: Majority 
44, 


Labuan. 


List of the Ayzs. 


Buxton, Sir E, N. 
Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 

Gwyn, H. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Kershaw, J. 
Lushington, C. 
Osborne, R. 


Salwey, Col. 
Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 
Williams, J. 


TELLERS. 
Hume J. 
Thompson, G. 


List of the Nors. 


Adair, R. A. S. Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Armstrong, Sir A. Lewis, G. C. 
Arundel and Surrey, Lygon, hon. Gen. 
Earl of Mackinnon, W. A. 
Bellew, R. M. M‘Gregor, J. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Morpeth, Viset. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Norreys, Sir D. J. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. Palmerston, Visct. 
Callaghan, D. Parker, J. 
Campbell, hon. W. F, Power, Dr. 
Clements, hon. C. S. Rich, H. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. Romilly, Sir J. 
Cubitt, W. Russell, Lord J. 
Divett, E. Scrope, G. P. 
Duncan, G. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Dundas, Adm. Shelburne, Earl of 
Dunne, F. P. Smith, J. A. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. Somerville, rt. hon, W. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Tenison, E. K. 
Foley, J. H. Ii. Thornely, T. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir_G. Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Hawes, B. Waddington, I. S. 
Hay, Lord J. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Hayter, W. J. Watkins, Col. 
Hobhouse, rt.hon. SirJ. Wilson, J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Wilson, M. 
Howard, P. H. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Jervis, Sir J. TELLERS, 
Keogh, W. Tufnell, H. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Craig, W. G. 


Other votes agreed to. 
House resumed. 
Committee to sit again. 
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VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 


In answer to a question from Mr. 
Home, 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, it was in 
tended to accompany the grant of Vancou- 
ver’s Island to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany with certain conditions which would 
make it imperative upon the Company to do 
all in their power to promote colonisation. 
If the Company should accept the grant 
upon those conditions, his noble Friend at 
the head of the Colonial Department in- 
tended to lay all the papers connected 
with the subject before the Committee of 
the Privy Council, and it would depend on 
the recommendation of that Committee 
whether the grant should be concluded or 
not. It was not the intention of the Go- 
vernment to send out a Commission of In- 

uiry to Hudson’s Bay, because that would 
delay the colonisation project for two 
years, besides being a source of expense. 

Mr. HUME declared that he did not 
wish the Government to send out a Com- 
mission of Inquiry; all he desired was that 
Parliament should have time to consider 
this subject before the Government came 
to an irrevocable decision upon it. 

Mr. GLADSTONE thought that the 
noble Lord’s statement was most unsatis- 
factory. It appeared that the Government 
was prepared to confirm the grant of Van- 
couver’s Island to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, irrespective of the charge now pend- 
ing against that Company of having exer- 
cised illegal and despotic authority over 
Her Majesty’s subjects. The fundamental 
unfitness of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
for the work of colonisation had been de- 
monstrated; and, whatever restrictions 
might be imposed upon them for the pur- 
pose of preventing positive abuses, it would 
be as impossible to infuse the active powers 
necessary for colonisation into the Com- 
pany as it would be into a corpse. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, that the in- 
quiry which the Secretary for the Colonies 
had directed to be made into the conduct 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, before any 
discussion on this subject took place, would 
proceed; but the Government did not in- 
tend to await the result of that inquiry be- 
fore confirming the grant of Vancouver’s 
Island to the Company. Both he and the 
Seeretary for the Colonies were of opinion 
that Vancouver’s Island was not likely to 
be colonised for a great many years by any 
other means than through the instrumenta- 


lity of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
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in Ireland. 
EDUCATION IN IRELAND. 


On the question that the Speaker leayg 
the chair for the House to go into a Com. 
mittee of Supply, 

Mr. G. A. HAMILTON said, it wag 
after much consideration, and not without 
some hesitation, he had arrived at the con. 
clusion that it was his duty to bring the 
important subject of the present national 
system of education in Ireland before the 
House, even at the present period of the 
Session. In doing so, he was anxious to 
confine himself as much as possible to g 
statement of the position in which the 
clergy and laity of the Established Church 
were placed by the rules and nature and 
principles of the system; and the Motion 
with which he would conclude his state. 
ment was— : 

“ That an humble Address be presented to Her 

Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to direct that such a modification of the 
system of National Education in Ireland be made 
as may remove the conscientious objections which 
avery large proportion of the Clergy and Laity 
of the Established Church entertain to that system 
as at present carried into operation ; or, other- 
wise, that means may be taken to enable those of 
the Clergy and Laity of the Established Church 
who entertain such conscientious objections to ex- 
tend the blessings of Scriptural Education in 
Ireland.” 
There never was a period when the 
value of education was more generally felt 
and acknowledged, or when the principles 
on which any general and national system 
ought to be founded were better eon- 
sidered and admitted than they were in 
England at present; and, in fact, the sum 
and substance of his complaint, and that 
of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland was this, that the toleration which 
in England is extended to every denomina- 
tion of Dissenters, with regard to schools 
for the education of the poor, and the prin- 
ciples which in this country are now re- 
cognised as the only sound and just prin- 
eiples of education, are not extended to 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland. Here he would take the liberty 
to refer to the sentiments of the Right 
Rev. Dr. Briggs, one of the vicars aposto- 
lic in this country. They were expresse 
by him at a meeting of Roman Catholic 
clergymen and laity of the Yorkshire dis- 
trict for the promotion-of the education of 
the poorer classes, held on the 16th of 
March last. Dr. Briggs states — 

“The word education is derived from the Latin 
word educere, that is, to bring forth, or lead out, 
or develop the faculties of man. It is a very dif- 
ferent thing from what is commonly called in- 
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struction, Instruction is designed to benefit the | who acknowledged the Scriptural basis of 
faction oe ee cht ee creas | education. Consistently with the mainte. 
oan welfare tine. sy) Promonoemeny ie SP! nance of this, the utmost possible tolera- 
Se aeadends to ies tion is admitted—no conditions are im- 
me - ‘ posed upon the managers, but that the use 
“Tf we confine education to mere reading and of the entire Bible. in the authorined ver. 
writing, and casting accounts, we leave out the | ©. hall b ‘ di hools aided b 
principal object for which education is designed— | 510M, Shall be required in schools aided by 
namely, for man’s spiritual powers and benefit. | public grants; and that a report, in order 
In this country great attention has been paid to| to secure religious instruction, shall be 
instruction or the first part of education, but lit- made concerning the religious state of 


tle attention seems to have been paid to the great wall: ° ° 
avd principal object of education, namely, spiritual each school, unless in cases in which the 


improvement. Now, it is the intention of this | Managers object, on religious grounds, to 
meeting, and of the Catholic clergy and laity, who make such report; and in that case, such 
have united themselves in this good cause, that | deference is there felt to the conscientious 
we should lay the basis of education—a good and scruples of all, that you do not require 


religious education. We hold that instruction % ; . 
al tavdindge are not sufficient unless based on such report; that is, under the English 


religion. Instruction may enable a man to rise | system, you do not confine Churchmen and 
in the world, and aggrandise himself; but a good | Dissenters in the same school; you permit 
and religious education teaches him a much higher | 9; encourage each to be educated accor- 
aa ding to his own conscientious views; there 
The object of that meeting was to obtain | is no compulsion, except as regards the use 
for themselves (Roman Catholics) a por-| of the Scriptures. Recently the principle 
tion of the funds granted by the public for | of toleration has been carried still further, 
educational purposes, in order to enable | and by the Minute of Council of December 
them to carry out a system of education in| 18, 1847, you grant aid to Roman Catho- 
the sense of the word in which Dr. Briggs | lie schools, without requiring any report, 
had used it; and they have succeeded. He | except respecting secular instruction; there- 
supposed it would be conceded by all, ex- | fore, even in England, in deference to the 
cept a school of philosophers, with whom | Roman Catholic principle, you do not in- 
he would not argue, that religion ought to | sist upon Scriptural instruction in Roman 
be made the basis of education; and he} Catholic schools. The utmost possible 
felt bound to say he believed it to be a! toleration to the conscientious opinions or 
great mistake to imagine that the Roman | seruples of all parties is, therefore, the 
Catholics of Ireland were favourable to| characteristic of the English system. 
mere secular education. Well, then, as-| Those who approve of the Church system 
suming it to be agreed upon that religion | can establish Church of England schools— 
isto be made the basis of education, it is | Protestant Dissenters can establish Serip- 
quite obvious, that in establishing any ge- | tural schools—and even Roman Catholics 
neral or national system of education, the | can now establish schools in which the Ro- 
difference, the essential and fundamental | man Catholic religion is made the basis of 
difference, between the principles of the | education. Now, with regard to the case of 
Church of Rome and all Protestant the clergy and laity in Ireland who object to 
Churches, with regard to the supremacy | the national system of education, it might, 
and sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, | perhaps, be sufficient for him to state, that 
which @ priori might be expected to arise, | conscientious objections being entertained, 
does actually arise; and accordingly it is| and the principle of toleration being estab- 
found that while all Protestants, both in| lished in England, it is reasonable and 
England and Ireland, in conformity with | right that means should be taken for satis- 
the spirit and principles of Protestantism | fying those conscientious scruples, The 
in all its modifications, require, as an in- | reasonableness or unreasonableness of those 
dispensable condition, that Scriptural in- scruples cannot be admitted as a good or 
struction should form the basis of their re- | valid argument to the question; for no Pro- 
ligious education, the clergy of the Church | testant can, of course, admit that the con- 
of Rome, in conformity with the principles | scientious objections of Roman Catholies 
of their Church, adopt and require a dif-|to the use of the Holy Scriptures were 
ferent standard. In England, until very re- | reasonable; and yet those objections were 
cently, the national, or rather the State sys- | conceded to in Ireland in the year 1833, 
tem, was placed on the Protestant basis, but | and in this country in the Minutes of Coun- 
so enlarged as to comprehend every species | cil of last December. It would seem 
of Protestant Dissenter—it comprised all | hard that while in Ireland and in England 
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the rules of national education, and the 
terms and conditions on which public aid 
is given to schools, are modified and alter- 
ed, so as to accommodate themselves to 


the opinion or the prejudices of every de- | 


nomination of Dissenters—the opinions— 
even if they were liable to be called pre- 
judices—of the Established Church in Ire- 
land, were alone to be disregarded. The 
House will recollect that previous to the 
year 1831, a strictly Scriptural system had 
been in operation for many years in Ire- 
land, sanctioned by Government, supported 
by large grants of public money, and hav- 
ing the countenance and support of the 
great body of the clergy of the Establish- 
ed Church. This system, under which it 
was an indispensable condition that the 
Holy Scriptures should be read by all 
children who had obtained suitable profi- 
ciency in reading, excluding all human com- 
positions of a controversial character, but 
affording proper opportunities for peculiar 
religious instruction out of school hours, was 
a united Scriptural system. At that period 
there were 1,634 schools, and 132,000 ehil- 
dren in connexion with the Kildare-place So- 
ciety; and, including other Scripturalschools, 
connected with other societies, there were 
374,000 children, of whom at least one- 
half were Roman Catholics, receiving Serip- 
tural instruction in Ireland. In October, 
1831, the Scriptural character of the Kil- 
dare-place system, as being at variance 
with the principles of the Roman Catholic 
Church, was declared to be a vital defect 
in that system; and in conformity with the 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
of 1828—it was proposed to establish a 
system which would afford, if possible, a 
combined literary and separate religious 
education, abrogating, of course, that por- 
tion of the rules of the Kildare-place So- 
ciety, by which the reading of the Holy 
Scriptures was made a part of the system 
—requiring that the schools under the new 
system should be kept open for a certain 
number of days and hours for moral and 
literary instruction only, and that the re- 
mainder of the week should be set apart for 
giving separately such religious education 
to the children as might be approved of by 
the clergy of their respective persuasions; 
and claiming, moreover, entire control over 
all the books to be used in the school, 
whether in the combined moral and lite- 
rary, or separate religious instruction, in- 
eluding the Holy Scriptures. Now, con- 
sidering that the great principle of Pro- 
testantism is the supremacy and sufficiency 
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of the Holy Scriptures, and the unlimited, 
unrestricted, unqualified right and duty of 
using them, as contradistinguished from 
that qualified and restricted use which jg 
the principle of the Roman Catholic Chureh; 
and considering also that the Kildare-place 
Society required the Holy Scriptures to be 
read in their schools without note or com. 
ment, he (Mr. Hamilton) was not surprised 
that the Roman Catholic clergy should 
have viewed that system with suspicion and 
dislike; but when a new system was estab. 
lished, abrogating expressly that Protes. 
tant principle which was involved in the 
plan of the Kildare-place Society, repu- 
diating it as a vital defect, and establish- 
ing in lieu of it the Roman Catholic prin. 
ciple of the restricted and qualified use of 
the Holy Scriptures, he (Mr. Hamilton) 
did not see how it was possible that it 
could have been expected that Protestants 
generally, and especially the Protestant 
clergy, could support it; and, accordingly, 
the great body of the Protestants of Ire. 
land, nearly all the clergy, and seventeen 
of the bishops, did object to the system, 
and precisely on the gronds that it nega- 
tived the great principle of all Protestant 
Churches with regard to the free use of 
the Holy Scriptures, and affirmed the op- 
posite principle with regard to the re- 
stricted and qualified use of them; and 
that in connecting themselves with the 
National Board, the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church would be subscribing to the 
principle of the Roman Catholie Church, 
which it was their duty to resist, and ne- 
gativing the opposite principle of their 
own Church, which they were bound by 
solemn obligations to maintain. In order 
to remove or diminish the objections which 
had been raised against the system, some 
modifications in it had been made; but in 
some respects those modifications had rather 
increased than diminished those objections. 
The patrons of schools, instead of the 
clergy, now possess the right of appointing 
such religious instruction as they may think 
proper; and religious instruction may be 
given at any time, even during the ordinary 
school hours, provided that each school 
shall be open to children of all denomina- 
tions, and that those children only shall be 
compelled to be present whose parents or 
guardians allow them. These modifications 
enabled many patrons, especially among the 
Presbyterians, to establish schools in which 
the Scriptures are read; but they have not 
removed the conscientious objections which 
the great majority of the Protestants of 
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the Established Church entertain to the 
anti-Protestant principle which is involved 
jn the system. The National Schools are 
required to be open to all denominations. 
A Protestant layman or clergyman acting 
as the patron of a school under the rules 
of 1843, and appointing Scriptural in- 
struction as a part of the system during 
the fixed school hours each day—although 
holding the great Protestant principle that 
it is the duty, and the privilege, and the 
inalienable right of every human being, to 
whom God has been pleased to make known 
the revelation of His will, to form his own 
character, and the characters of all within 
his sphere and influence, and to frame his 
life, and derive his motives, and to found 
his morality and conduct, by reference to 
God’s Holy Word, as the only rule and 
standard, and that without restriction or 
qualification, at all times, and under all 
circumstances, is actually compelled, when 
the time for religious instruction in the 
Holy Scripture arrives, to do homage to 
the Roman Catholic principle, and to turn 
out of his school the child of a Roman Ca- 
tholie parent, who, in obedience to the 
dictate of his priest, may prohibit that child 
from studying God’s Word, although the 
inclination, and desire, and judgment, and 
intellect of that child may all combine in 
enabling him to appreciate justly the ines- 
timable value of Scriptural education. But 
the system is now, in some respects, even 
more objectionable than it was according 
to the plan originally proposed. Lord 
Stanley proposed that the school room 
should be neutral ground for moral and 
literary instruction; but an efficient provi- 
sion was made as a part of the system for 
the religious education of the children 
during a portion of the week. By the mo- 
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which every member of the Church of Eng- 
land believes to contain all things necessary 
to salvation—the standard of Christian 
faith—the foundation of Christian hope, 
and the only true source of Christian 
charity and love—is made the subject of 
instruction, those children, whose parents 
or guardians, either from ignorance, or in- 
fidelity, or bigotry, think proper to regard 
the Bible as a proseribed book, shall ab- 
sent themselves from that instruction. 
He would ask the House whether or 
no the conscientious objections of the 
Protestants of Ireland were unreasonable ? 
and could it be expected that the clergy 
of the Established Church would be par- 
ties to a system which repudiated a princi- 
ple they were bound to uphold, and sanc- 
tioned a principle they condemned? The 
working of the system had proved what 
might be expected—instead of its being a 
really united system, it was an essentially 
separate one, and never could be otherwise. 
Many Roman Catholics, no doubt, and 
many Protestants, had availed themselves 
of the modifications of the Board, and 
hod established schools, some in connexion 
with places of worship, in which their own 
peculiar tenets are taught; while few, very 
few schools indeed, could be found in 
which a really united system existed. 
There might be a few exceptions, but he 
(Mr. Hamilton) would maintain it was vain 
to expect that a system so constituted could 





possibly unite children of different persua- 
|sions. He firmly believed both Protes- 
|tants and Roman Catholics were opposed 
_to a system to which, if fully carried out, 
/a sacrifice of principle was made the price 
|of union. The case of the children of the 
poor was different from that of the youth 


| of other classes in society. It was neces- 


difieations of the Commissioners, while | sary to provide an efficient system of reli- 
they admit, on the one hand, that during gious education in schools for the children 
the fixed school hours, and under certain of the poor; they must go to school at an 
cireumstances in the school room, peculiar | early age, or they cannot go at all; in 
religious instruction may be made part of most cases, they go to school just at the 
the system, they stipulate, on the other, | age when it was most important that the 
for nothing more than mere secular in-| principles of religion should be instilled 
struction in the schools; so that at this | into their minds. Was it to be supposed 
moment it may happen that a child may | that such an abandonment of religious in- 
pass through a national school—be well struction with regard either to Protestants 
instructed in mere secular knowledge, and or Roman Catholics, as would be necessary 
yet be left wholly ignorant of the most | to secure a really united system of educa- 
elementary principles of religion; while in| tion, according to the principles of the 
another, the children during school hours, | Board, would be made by either? Reli- 
and in the school room, may be instructed | gion, he thought, was regarded as a mat- 
in the peculiar tenets of the Roman Catho- | ter of too great moment, both by Protes- 
lie or any other religion—the only condition | tants and Roman Catholics, to be dealt 
being, that when the revealed will of God, with in that way. If a united system is 
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practicable, it must be upon some religious 
ground, or it cannot be atall. The Holy 
Scriptures he (Mr. Hamilton) believed, 
did afford that common ground; but if 
that was denied, he thought a united sys- 
tem on other grounds impossible. That 
the national system of education is not, in 
point of fact, a united system, might be 
proved by many strong instances. The 
Archdeacon of Meath, two years ago, had 
taken much pains to make inquiry respect- 
ing the state of education in that diocese, 
and with a manifest desire to promote an 
accommodation with the National Board. 
He found, then, that of ninety-six schools, 


about eight might be looked upon as effect- | 


ing, in some degree, the object of united 
education, having more than three Protes- 
tant children attending in each with Ro- 
man Catholics : of these ninety-six schools, 
fifty-seven were under the patronage of 


Roman Catholic priests—twenty-five being | 


in connexion with Roman Catholic chapels, 
and four being conducted by nuns. He 
really believed the same state of things 
would be found in reference to the National 
Schools throughout the whole of Ireland. 
If any hon. Member would refer to the 
appendix to the last report of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, he would 
find a list of the vested and non-vested 
schools, with the names of the patrons. 
He (Mr. Hamilton) had caused that list to 
be compared with the list of the clergy of 
the different denominations in Ireland. 
The House will recollect that the patrons 
of schools have the right of appointing 
such religious instruction as they shall 
think proper, either during the fixed 
school hours or otherwise; this right is 
given them by the third rule. As the re- 
sult of this comparison, he (Mr. Hamilton) 
was enabled to state to the House that at 
the present time there were no fewer than 
2,505 schools of which the patrons are 
Roman Catholic clergymen. He was 
far from adverting to this as a matter 
of complaint, or as a matter of blame 
either as regards the National Board or 
the gentlemen to whom he alluded; on the 
contrary, he had stated at the outset, and 
he had quoted the authority of Dr. Briggs 
for saying so, that the Roman Catholics 
attached just as much importance as Pro- 
testants did to a religious basis for educa- 
tion; and he had no doubt that in the 
schools under the management of the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, every attention is paid 
and great pains taken to inculcate the ten- 
ets of the Roman Catholic religion on the 
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children attending them. In corroboration 
of this opinion; and, indeed, as the best 
commentary upon the working of the na. 
tional system, he would ask permission to 
read a short extract from the Zablet news. 
paper. The writer states— 

“The apparent or outward success of the Na 
tional Board is referred to as a precedent for the 
mixed education of the provincial colleges, It ig 
difficult to imagine how any one who is tolerably 
acquainted with the facts, and is even slightly 
imbued with the elements of reasoning, can use 
such an argument as this. It was only the other 
day that one of the most intelligent supporters of 
the Board said to us, ‘I approve of the national 
system, because, in fact, it gives us Catholic 
schools ;’ this is the real truth. In every parish 
in Ireland, any number of individuals, and the 
priest among the rest, can establish a school, 
appoint their own masters and teachers, call it a 
school, say the Ave Maria whenever the clock 
strikes, and get aid from the National Board. We 
have seen this state of things in the south of Ire- 
land with our own eyes—we have seen it in Dub- 
lin under the nose of the Government—and we 
have witnessed with much edification the smile of 
serene content which often accompanies the ut- 
terance of these words, ‘Oh, we pay no attention 
to the rules of the Board,’ ” 

But then it may be said if the rules of the 
Board admit of the Roman Catholic clergy 
establishing schools, in which their own 
peculiar tenents are taught, why cannot 
the Protestant clergy do the same? Of 
course that argument would abandon the 
principle of united education altogether, 
in which ease it could searely be denied 
that it would be better to have a con- 
fessedly separate system than one which, 
being really separate, professed to be 
united; but the case of the clergy of the 
Established Church and of the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church was different. There was 
no principle which stood between the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy and their acquiescence 
in the rules of the National Board. It was 
not one of their principles that the right 
to use and read the Scriptures was in- 
alienable on the part of any human being, 
and that to seek to abridge or to coun- 
tenance the abridgment of that right was 
sinful. Though they required a religious, 
they did not require a scriptural basis; 
and there was nothing to offend their 
conscience in sending away a Protestant 
child, when about to teach the Roman Ca- 
tholic children their own peculiar tenets. 
But the position of the Protestant elergy- 
man is different. Te holds that the edu. 
eation of all children should be based 
altogether, on the Scriptural principle— 
that it should not be supplementary or an- 
cillary to moral and literary instruction— 
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but that it should be the predominant 
feature, and pervade the whole system of 
education. Holding as he does the Pro- 
testant principle of the supremacy and 
sufficiency of the Holy Scripture, he holds 
that it is the right of every human being 
to make it his study at all times and 
in all circumstances; and that it is his 
duty, as a Christian minister, at all times 
to uphold and enforce that right. He, 
therefore, cannot, without violating his 
principles, be a party directly or indirectly 
to excluding any child from Scriptural in- 
struction. This is their objection to the 
system—that it compromises the Protes- 
tant principle, and that in connect- 
ing themselves with it, they would be 
themselves compromising that principle in 
a country, and under circumstances, in 
which it is peculiarly their duty to with- 
hold it. Ile (Mr. Hamilton) would not 
take up the time of the House by advert- 
ing in detail to the various efforts that had 
been made to procure such a modification | 
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Lord at the head of the Government, or 
the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
Tamworth, further than to say, that the 
arguments and considerations which he 
(Mr. Hamilton) had endeavoured to bring 
before the House, had been submitted to 
the consideration of Government. The 
noble Lord had stated, in reply to the 
Archbishop of Armagh, that the revenue 
of the Established Church in Ireland was 
sufficient, not only for the support of the 
beneficed clergy, but also for the encou- 
ragement and maintenance of a Scriptural 
system of education. He (Mr. Hamilton) 
was unwilling to trespass much longer upon 
the House; but he could not help just re- 
marking that the Archbishop had pointed 
out that the income of the parochial clergy 
in Ireland, even if duly received, would not 
afford to each an average of 2001. a year; 
while, as he (Mr. Hamilton) might add, 
each clergyman would have a congregation 


of more than 600 persons of the Estab- 


lished Chureh, independently of the Pres- 


of the system as would remove the consci- | byterians and other Dissenters, who in 
entious objections of the bishops and clergy | Ireland attended the Established Church. 
and laity of the Established Church. In| But there was one part of the subject, or 


the year 1832, an address was issued, | 
signed by seventeen of the twenty Trish | 
bishops, setting forth their conscientious | 
objections to the system as then proposed. | 
In 1845, a similar address was published, | 
signed by the majority of the Irish pre- 
lates, in which they state that the rule by | 
which the Holy Seriptures are excluded | 
from the schools during the hours of ge- 
neral instruction, is so fundamentally ob- 
jectionable, that while this continues to be 
the principle of the system, they cannot 
conscientiously connect their schools with 
it, even though all the other grounds of 
opposition were taken away. This address 
was responded to by 1,700 of the clergy, 
3,000 of the nobility and gentry of the 
country, including 33 Peers, and 60,000 of 
the Protestants. He (Mr. Hamilton) had 
presented a petition a few days ago to the 
House, signed by nearly 1,600 of the 
clergy; and numerous petitions had been 
presented from all parts of Ireland, pray- 
ing that the conscientious objections of the 
Protestants of Ireland might be removed, 
either by a modification of the national 
system, so as to enable the advocates of 
Scriptural education to establish schools on 
a Scriptural basis, or else to make a sepa- 
rate grant in favour of the Church Educa- 
tion Society. He (Mr. Hamilton) would 
hot advert to the correspondence between 
the Lord Primate of Ireland and the noble 





at least one consideration connected with 
the subject, to which it was his duty to ad- 
vert, and he did so with much pain. He 
was constrained to say that not only was 
no encouragement given to the cause of 
Seriptural education in Ireland—not only 
were the Protestants and clergy of the 
Established Church the only class of Her 
Majesty’s subjects to whose conscientious 
opinions, with regard to education, no con- 
sideration was paid—not only were they 
the only class to whom toleration in respect 
of those scruples was not extended, but 
the clergy of the Established Church who 
entertained those conscientious objections, 
were excluded from all Government favour 
and patronage. This was a serious charge, 
and one that he would be sorry to make 
lightly, especially after an answer he had 
recollected hearing from the noble Lord at 
the head of the Government, in reply to a 
question from Lord John Manners in the 
last Parliament. But he (Mr. Hamilton) 
had seen letters written by the Private 
Secretary of the Lord Lieutenant to cler- 
gymen, in which their opinions were asked 
on the subject of the national system—and 
an intimation given that preferment would 
be conferred only upon those who supported 
that system. The correspondence between 
Mr. Villiers Stuart and the Private Secre- 
tary, in reference to Mr. Thacker, had 
been before the public. On that occasion 
M2 
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the Private Secretary expressed himself as | national education, the principles of which 
follows :— you have yourselves condemned as regards 

‘His Excellency most sincerely regrets that | England, and which you would not dare to 
he is unable to comply with your desire to have propose in this country ? What the Protes. 
Mr. Thacker appointed to the Union of White-| tant clergy and Jaity require is simply this 


church; but that gentleman having so unequivo- ‘ B 
eally and conscientiously declared his opposition —that the rules of the national system be 80 
to the system of national education, it would be | Modified as that schools may be established 


a violation of the principle by which the Lord} on such principles as they can conscienti- 
Lieutenant has been guided, if he were to relax. ously approve; and they are the principles 
I add, by desire of the Lord Lieutenant, his re-| which you adopt yourselves in reference to 
quest that it may be conveyed to Mr. Thacker ‘ é eae 

that he entertains no objection to him individu- schools in this country. Permit a Protes- 
ally, as from all he has heard, and from his con- | tant clergyman or layman to make it the 
scientious avowal of his opinions, he considers | rule of his school that all children attend- 
that gentleman to be entitled to the highest ing it should be instructed in the Holy 
ee tae Scriptures. Let those who choose attend 
Mr. Villiers Stuart adds, from himself—| it; or else, if you are determined to main- 
“«T cannot express the deep disappointment | tain the national system on its present 
the whole parish feels at the loss of such | basis, without any modification or altera- 
a pastor.”’ He (Mr. Hamilton) had ahigh | tion, either make a separate grant, or 
respect for the Lord Lieutenant of Ire-| place the Church Education Society in con- 
land; but he would appeal to the noble | nexion with the Privy Council in this cou- 
Lord, he would appeal to the House, and|try. In deference to the conscientious 
to the justice of the English public, is | opinions of the Protestants, engraft it into 
this tolerable? In England you extend | the English branch of the system. Give 
toleration to all classes of Dissenters in| the principle of scriptural instruction a 
matters of education. You depart even | fair trial in Ireland. You have tried many 
from a scriptural basis and principle in fa- | experiments in that country. Generally, 
vour of Roman Catholics. In Ireland, if a| they have been experiments made in con- 
clergyman upholds the principle which every | cession, not to truth, but to popular in- 
clergyman from one end of England to the | fluence. The national system of educa- 
other maintains, however highly recom- | tion has now been in operation for fifteen 
mended, however efficient, however pious, | years. I am unable to discern the fruits 
however beloved by his parishioners, he is | of that system in the improved condition 
proscribed by the Government because of his | of the people. Every politician has had 
conscientious opinions, and the Protestants | his plan for the tranquillisation of Ireland. 
deprived of the services of such a pastor.| You have had fixity of tenure, tenant- 
Is this doing justice to the Church in Ire- | right—your extension of franchise—you 
land? You talk of Church patronage in| have had the abolition of the Established 
Ireland, in times gone by, having been| Church—the endowment of the Roman 
made subservient to political purposes; | Catholic Church—the repeal of the Union 
and so it was, and you are reaping the | —and latterly, the establishment of a sepa- 
fruits of that system now. But what else | rate republic. I may be permitted to tell 
is this but a continuation of the same sys-| you mine. Do not be afraid to declare to 
tem? Are you not now prostituting the | the people of Ireland what you have de- 
patronage of the Church in Ireland for the | clared eloquently to the people of England— 
promotion of a political object? What is | do not be afraid to tell them that the Word 
the duty of Government with regard to| of God is the only standard of right or 
Church patronage? Are they not trus- | wrong, and that allegiance, and subordina- 
tees of such patronage for the benefit of| tion, and social order, and industry, and 
the community in the most important of all) contentment, and the performance of their 
interests? Is it not, then, their duty, | duties, as men and citizens, depend upon 
their manifest duty, to use that patronage, | higher considerations, and should be in- 
to perform that trust, with the single view | fluenced by better motives, than the mere 
of promoting the interests of religion? And | human considerations of advantage or ex- 
will any one say that you promote the in-| pediency, or sentiment or nationality. At 
terests of religion by passing over, and ex- | all events, do not continue to say that 
cluding from all share of patronage, the | these high considerations are the only 
ablest, the most pious, and the most useful, ones that shall not be placed before them 
clergymen of Ireland, because they are n any -system of education which you 
conscientiously opposed to a system of sanction. You may say they will not hear 
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ou: but experience is against you. Scrip- 
tural education was advancing in Ireland 
under the Kildare-place Society. It is 
advancing under the Church Education 
Society. But at least if a Church is to be 
maintained in Ireland, do not prevent the 
ministers of that Church from performing 
that part of their sacred functions; and, 
above all things, do not tamper with those 
who respect the truth—far better it would 
be to confiscate the temporalities of the 
Church, than to destroy its efficiency by 
corrupting its ministers. Do not suppose 
that we Protestants value the Church, ex- 
eept as the means of upholding the great 
principles of truth, and as the instrument 
of disseminating them. In order to dis- 
charge those functions, the independence 
of the clergy must be maintained—you 
must not have recourse to the expedient 
of bringing Government patronage in the 
Church in aid of your political objects. 
Nearly 1,600 out of 2,000 clergymen of 
the Established Church have declared their 
conscientious objections to your national 
system; they have done so with a full know- 
ledge of the system you have been pursuing 
as regards your Church patronage; and sur- 
rounded by difficulties, of which people in 


England have no adequate notion, they have 
preferred what they consider the cause of 
truth and the performance of their duty 


to their temporal interests. Are these 
men deserving of respect or of odium ? 
They have been unsparing of their lives, 
and some of the best clergymen in Ireland 
have fallen victims during the late famine 
and pestilence. If it should be the will of 
God to visit us with still greater calami- 
ties, they will be found at the post of dan- 
ger again. But they are the trustees of 
great principles, which they will never 
abandon. He implored the noble Lord to 
consider these things. He implored him 
to put an end to this painful question; and 
when he speaks of an equality of rights, 
and franchises, and privileges, between 
England and Ireland, let him remember 
that the clergy of Ireland are not treated 
with that toleration which every Dissenter 
in England enjoys in respect of education, 
and that by the system the Government 
has been adopting, and the manner in 
which they have been carrying it out, 
they are incurring the heavy responsibility 
of throwing the weight of Government in- 
fluence against the Scriptural principle. 
The hon. Member concluded by moving 
an address. 


Sm WILLIAM SOMERVILLE con- 
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sidered that the address which his hon, 
Friend opposite had just made, was couch- 
ed in terms which would not offend the 
feelings of any person. But no matter 
how his hon. Friend might have endea- 
voured to recommend his objects to the 
House, the real subject under discussion 
was this: whether or not the national sys- 
tem of education now established in Ire- 
land for a period of fifteen years—he meant 
the mixed system of education—should be 
departed from, and such a system substi- 
tuted for it as was recommended by his 
hon. Friend. Now, considering the state 
of Ireland—considering the progress that 
had been made in the establishment of 
schools—considering the support given to 
the present system by a large portion of 
the population—considering, as he firmly 
believed, that the prejudices which existed 
against that system even on the part of 
Protestants and Protestant clergymen were 
fast disappearing—he hoped the House 
would pause before it assented to the Mo- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Dublin, and would up- 
hold the system as now established. It 
was said by his hon. Friend, that the prin- 
ciples of the Protestant clergy of Ireland 
forbid them from taking advantage of the 
present system. On hearing that state- 
ment it might be considered by some hon. 
Gentlemen that there were none of the 
Protestant clergy who favoured that sys- 
tem; but let them look to the number of 
clergymen who had taken advantage of 
the opportunities which it presented. Let 
them look also to the number of clergymen 
who were ready to take advantage of it. 
His hon. Friend, therefore, should not say 
that on strictly high Protestant principles 
it was impossible that the Protestants of 
Ireland could take advantage of it. He 
admitted that a large body of the Protes- 
tant clergy of Ireland were opposed to it, 
and he thought a greater mistake had never 
been made by the Protestant clergy of Ire- 
land than by the opposition they originally 
gave to the establishment of the schools. 
He also believed that a vast number of them 
were coming to the same conclusion. He 
was sure it was unnecessary for him to 
mention the names of the several distin- 
guished persons who had changed their 
opinions on the subject; but he might refer 
to the case of one very eminent person in 
the north of Ireland, and also to the case 
of Mr. Woodward, who admitted the mis- 
take he had formerly made when opposed 
to the system. It was true it was not a 
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system founded upon Scripture in the way 
the hon. Gentleman understood it. What 
his hon. Friend understood by it was, that 
the Bible should be made the school book, 
and that every child who attended the 
school should be obliged to make use of that 
Bible as his school book. But it was not 
the system of the National Schools to coerce 
any person’s conscience; they did not com- 
pel any child to be present at religious in- 
struction, but they permitted every child 
to be present, at the diseretion of his pa- 
rents, to receive religious education at any 
time that might be allotted for it. Was 
that, he asked, a system open to objection, 
or one to which any conscientious man 
could object ? He believed that he was not 
wrong in saying that the case of Mr. Wood- 
ward was not a solitary case. He knew 
Protestant clergymen in Ireland who for- 
merly were much opposed to the national 
system, but who, on further investigation, 
had changed their minds and are now the 
advocates of it. In the last report there 
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was a paragraph to the same effect. It 
was stated that the prejudices which had 
existed in regard to the national system 
on the part of the Protestant clergy were 
fast vanishing, and the co-operation of the 


Protestant clergy might more and more be 
looked for, and would be the means of dis- 
tributing more universally the blessings of 
education. That was the present state of 
the system, and what they had now to ask 
themselves was this—were they to abandon 
the national and mixed system as it now 
exists, in order to establish an exclusive 
system? For conceal the fact as they may, 
if they once get rid of this national system, 
and at the suggestion of any body of men, 
be their objections reasonable or unreason- 
able, abandon the mixed system of educa- 
tion, they would have to establish separate 
schools, not only for the Protestant clergy, 
but also for the Presbyterian and Catholic 
clergy, and the whole country would be 
covered with different seminaries supported 
by the Government, and amongst the chil- 
dren attending the respective schools those 
religious distinctions would be perpetuated 
which so often were still unfortunately kept 
up. He begged to call the attention of 
the House to an extract bearing on the 
subject, which he had met with some time 
ago. In the year 1795, when the debate 
was going on in the Irish Parliament on the 
question of the Roman Catholic College of 
Maynooth, there were several provisions 
introduced which made it impossible for 
any person not a loman Catholic to re- 
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ceive his education there. At that time g 
petition was presented by Mr. Grattan from 
the great body of the Roman Catholics in 
Ireland against the provision which de. 
clared that no Protestant should receive 
his education in the college. The Roman 
Catholics then said that the exclusion of 
Protestants would prevent the harmony 
and friendly intercourse through life which 
might, by an early connexion between men 
of different persuasions, be encouraged, 
No person would be more happy than he 
should be to see the Protestant clergy 
coming forward to take advantage of this 
system, and to exercise that control over 
it which was proper they should have, 
He believed the objections to the system 
were unreasonable—(he did not mean to 
say they were not conscientiously enter- 
tained)—and he believed, also, that a great 
body of the clergy were willing to consider 
this system so as to take advantage of it, 
He did not think they should do away 
with the present National Board, which had 
conferred great advantages on the country, 
He believed it was diffusing widely the 
blessings of education, and would continue 
to do so more and more every day. He 
saw by the last report, that not only lite- 
rary but industrial education was spreading 
vastly throughout the country, and it was 
proposed that agricultural schools should 
be established to extend the principles of 
agriculture. 

Captain JONES said, if anything in 
the shape of united education at all existed, 
it would be found in the schools under the 
patronage of the Established Church. For 
his own part he had never offered any ob- 


jection to their national system so far as 


it went. Let them establish a system si- 
milar to that adopted in England, and so 
modify their rules as to enable clergymen 
of the Established Church to take advan- 
tage of the grant. If they declined to do 
that, then they ought to give them a sepa- 
rate grant for themselves. 

Mr. GROGAN said, if the prejudices 
of the Protestants, or of the Protestant 
clergymen of Ireland, prevented them from 
taking any part of the grant under present 
circumstances, they were entitled to have 
some portion of the grant allotted to them. 
As a proof of the efforts made by the Pro- 
testants themselves, there were 1,899 
Church education schools at present estab- 
lished and maintained by the voluntary 
system, and they were entitled in justice 
to ask the Government for some assistance, 
He would maintain, without the slightest 
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fear of contradiction, that as regards the | 
joint system of education, it is to be found | 
in the Protestant schools. Let them not | 
blame Protestant clergymen who could not | 
conscientiously approve of the system, and | 


who were deprived of all chance of patron- | 
age and all hopes of promotion in their | 
profession except they abandoned their | 
prinei les. 

Sm W. VERNER did not entertain a/| 
doubt that some of the clergy of the | 
Established Church had become converts | 
to the national system; and it was not to be | 
wondered at when they were told by a Lord 
Lieutenant that if they were not friendly | 
to it he could not give his consent to their | 
promotion. He would mention one case 
in illustration of the course that had been | 
adopted on this subject by the Irish Go- | 
yernment. Some time since, when the} 
Lord Lieutenant of the day arrived in Ire- 
land, an application was made to him to 
appoint, as one of his chaplains, a clergy- | 
man of the highest character. The answer 
was, that the Lord Lieutenant did not in- 
tend to appoint any new chaplains, but 
would confine himself to the list handed 
over to him by his predecessor. A short 
time afterwards, a certain reverend gen- 


tleman announced himself in the public 
papers as the advocate of the National 
Board of Edueation, and the then Lord 
Lieutenant, forgetting his former declara- | 
tion, immediately appointed him one of his 


chaplains. The best system of education 
ever introduced into Ireland was that of | 
the Kildare-place Society, which was abol- | 
ished solely because it was objected to by | 
the Roman Catholic priests. 
Mr. 8. CRAWFORD said, that though | 
a large body of the Established clergy were 
opposed to this national system, he did not 
believe that their opposition was shared in 
or countenanced by the great body of the 
Protestant laity. If that were the case, | 
how did it happen that the national schools 
were much more numerous in the province 
of Ulster than in the other three provinces ? 
The proportions were as follows :—Schools 
in Munster, 940; in Leinster, 976; in) 
Connaught, 553; in Ulster, 1,659. He 
thought that the system of reading the} 
Scriptures at particular hours had tended | 
to promote Scriptural instruction even | 


amotig Roman Catholics, by inducing pa- | 
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a condition of advancement in the Church. 
There ought to be nothing like compulsion 
on either side of the question. 

Mr. B. OSBORNE said, as the Mo- 
tion stood, it was opposed to the re- 
ligious scruples of Roman Catholie pa- 
rents, and if carried, it would upset the 
whole system of mixed education. The 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
had called for a modification of the system; 
but it appeared that what he proposed was 
the abolition of the present Board of Edu- 
cation, and the substitution of a system of 
separate grants for that now in force. He 
had not denied that Protestant children 
were already supplied with as much Scrip- 
tural education as the greatest stickler for 
such education could demand; and, in 
truth, as in every national school several 
hours were set apart for Scriptural reading, 
if Protestant youths did not receive in- 
struction in the Bible, it must be the fault 
of the Protestant clergy. The effect of 
passing the Motion would be, to revive the 


/embers of religious strife, which were now 


dying out. Something had been said about 
the excellence of the Kildare-place Society 
system of education. He happened to 
know that the most extraordinary means 
had been used to induce parents to send 
their children to what were called the Kil- 
dare-place Schools. Parents had received 
as a consideration 51. down, 5s. a week, 
and a leg of mutton every Friday. If 
there were one thing which had done more 
than another to improve the state of Ire- 
land, it was the mixed system of education 
introduced by Lord Stanley, founded as it 


| was on the great principle of Protestantism 


—the right of private judgment. In con- 
nexion with that point, he would ask the 
hon. Member for the University of Dublin 
whether it was true that he was a sub- 


'scriber to, and a director of, an hospital in 


Dublin, the managers of which refused to 
admit a Roman Catholic, even if brought 
there in extremis, unless he would consent 
to hear the Seriptures read? On the sub- 
ject of the national system of education, 
most extraordinary statements had been 
made at different periods. There were 
certain dignitaries of the Church who, to 
use the language of Mr. Burke, never 
manifested any particular zeal for religion, 
except when they desired to wound the 


rents of that religion to allow their chil-| feelings of their opponents. The Bishop 
dren to remain, which they often did, in| of Cashel, for example, had stated at the 
fact, to hear the Scriptures read. He was | Rotunda in Liverpool—and he had repeat- 
sorry to have heard that the Government | ed the statement at the Hanover-square 
had made adherence to the national system | tooms in April last—that at the last Spe- 
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cial Commission for Limerick, six men 
were convicted who had been educated in 
the national schools. He had also stated 
that at the Special Commission at Clon- 
mel, cleven were convicted who were young, 
the greater proportion of whom, he said, 
were probably taught in the national 
schools; and, singularly enough, he added, 
that eighteen were convicted, eleven of 
whom were educated under the national 
system. Considering the statement with 
respect to Clonmel very extraordinary, he 
(Mr. B. Osborne) had been at the trouble 
of making some inquiries in the neigh- 
bourhood; and he would now atate the re- 
sult. It appeared that in the gaol of Clon- 
mel, no account was kept of the schools in 
which the prisoners had been educated; 
and from the inquiries which he made, he 
had found that, so far from its being true 
that eleven of the prisoners convicted had 
been educated in the national schools, only 
one of them had ever been in a school, 
and that one only for about ten days. The 
exemplary Bishop who had made that 
statement had the presentation to thirty- 
four very large livings in his diocese, while 
the Crown had the patronage of only three, 
one of the number being a mere curacy. 
Such being the case, the Bishop had not 
promoted a single clergyman who was 
friendly to the national system, though there 
were many exemplary men in his diocese; 
yet he did not seruple to complain that the 
Crown did not present the opponents of 
that system to the livings in its gift. The 
Bishop had, indeed, appointed Mr. Dalton, 
the secretary of the Protestant Association 
of Exeter Hall, who had never received a 
collegiate education, to a living which was 
founded for the encouragement of such 
education. That Prelate, however, did not 
stand alone. In the diocese of Fearns, 
where there were forty-four livings in the 
presentation of the Bishop, not a single 
friend to the national system of education 
had been collated to a living. He called 
upon the House not to sanction a course of 
proceeding which originated with a miser- 
able faction. 

Mr. NAPIER :* I concur in the en- 
comium passed on my hon. Colleague by 
the hon. and gallant Member (Mr. Os- 
borne), and I am quite sure that whatever 
cause he will take upon himself to advo- 
eate, he will not attempt to carry it by in- 
sinuating insult against any gentleman in 
his presence, or calumniating the absent 
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who cannot reply. But I shall best dis. 
charge my duty to myself and to this 
Ilouse by entering upon the present sub. 
ject in a calm, temperate manner, and thus 
to imitate that course which has beep 
taken by my hon. Colleague. This, in my 
opinion, will be a more judicious course 
than by further allusion to those offensive 
expressions which have been so unneces. 
sarily introduced into this debate; and | 
hope I shall be pardoned if I do not choose 
to stoop to retort those imputations which 
I can most satisfactorily refute. I shall, 
therefore, at once go to the real question, 
and which is not what position the Bishop 
of Waterford may oceupy in the opinion of 
the hon. Member (Mr. Osborne), nor what 
he may do in the exercise of his duty asa 
bishop; but the question is this, whether a 
body of men comprising so large a portion 
of the bishops and clergy of the Established 
hurch of Ireland, and so many thousands 
of the laity of that country—a body of men 
of the highest character for piety and learn. 
ing, but a body of men who are now called 
a ‘* faction’’—whether they and their hum- 
bler Protestant brethren shall be excluded 
from a share in those privileges which are 
granted to all other classes and denomina- 
tions ? They are, to be sure, called a “ fae- 
tion;’’ but that is a designation which I am 
sure no sensible man in this House will 
sanction, and which especially no Member 
of Her Majesty’s Government will, at this 
time, publicly countenance. To call those 
men who are actuated by conscientious 
scruples in favour of the great principle of 
Protestantism a ‘‘ faction,’’ was a most un- 
just charge on the part of that hon. Mem- 
ber; but it was well for them that their 
conscientious objections were not to be 
measured by that hon. Gentleman’s judg- 
ment—their consciences were not in his 
keeping. As they entertain these objec- 
tions to the system of national education 
in Ireland, and as I am now prepared to 
show that such objections are not only en- 
tertained by the majority of the Protestant 
clergy, but by a large body of the Pro- 
testant laity, their conscientious opinions 
should be respected and fairly considered; 
all they required was to have a calm and 
candid consideration of their claims, and I 
do not apprehend impatience. I have al- 
ways been heard with great kindness and 
attention by this House—it has manifested 
towards me great indulgence, and I trust 
that the House will now give me their at- 
tention while I shall bring under its con- 
sideration the subject of the Church Educa- 
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tion Society. I hope hon. Members will 
give me an impartial hearing, and give the 
subject subsequent reflection; as whatever 
the result which, in the end, shall be here- 
after arrived at, it must be satisfactory to 
have the whole question —— 
submitted for future consideration. It is 
right to premise that we are not necessarily 
discussing the question whether the system 
of national education should have been es- 
tablished or should be continued in Ireland, 
though I conscientiously protest against it 
so far as the principle of Scriptural educa- 
tion is concerned; but here are two sys- 
tems of education now existing in Ireland 
—and what I complain of is, that consid- 
ering the acknowledged basis of aid for 
education now adopted in England, that 
you support in Ireland the one system, and 
repudiate the other: that while you pay 
all attention to the conscientious objections 
of one party, you manifest no deference to 
the conscientious feelings of the other 
party, namely, the great majority of the 
clergy of the Church of Ireland, and a 
large proportion of the Protestant laity of 
Ireland. I ask, where is there any de- 
ference manifested to the conscientious ob- 
jections of this large body of Protestants 
in Ireland? Why not deal out towards 
them fair, equal, and impartial justice ? 
And surely, in point of fairness and of com- 
mon sense, if you establish a system of 
education on certain principles out of de. 
ference to the conscientious objections of 
some, it must be most impolitic and incon- 
sistent with your own principle to pass over 
the claims of another considerable class of 
persons, who also entertain their conscien- 
tious scruples; and it is upon this ground 
that 1 ask your calm and fair judgment. If 
you have established a system which is ob- 
jected to as a partial system, as a system 
that is narrow and unsound; and if we ask 
you to modify that system so as to extend 
its benefits to all, are we to be told that we 
have no right to this fair demand because 
that there is another class who differ from 
us? Now what is the result of such a prin- 
ciple? Why it is this, that all who con- 
scientiously object to this system of na- 
tional education as it now stands, shall be 
debarred from all public assistance, and 
thus you confine the public grant to one 
class, instead of adopting those modifica- 
tions which would enable you to extend it 
toall. But you have adopted this latter 
plan in England—a plan which is founded 
on the principle of equal justice to all. 
And how can that principle which is found- 
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ed on the rights of conscience, and which 
is esteemed to be a good principle in Eng- 
land, how can that be a bad principle in 
Ireland? Why should we thus have one 
system in England, and another system in 
Ireland? You have yielded in England to 
conscientious objections, and why not act 
on the same principle towards Ireland? 
and in not doing so, you must be either 
doing what is wrong in England, or you 
must be acting unjustly towards Ireland. 
But how did matters stand when this na- 
tional system of education was first started ? 
And here I must observe, that I did not 
anticipate any very lengthened discussion 
on this question at this period of the Ses- 
sion, and that it was rather my intention 
merely to have given my simple concur- 
rence in what I knew would come from my 
hon. Colleague, whose sentiments are in 
perfect accordance with my own; and who, 
in his statement, has brought the matter 
fully and fairly before the House, not with 
the design to throw any obstructions in the 
way of the Government, but to induce them 
to have the matter fairly and calmly con- 
sidered hereafter, before another Session 
closes. As regards myself, but for the 
manner in which his statement has been 
met, I would have been satisfied to have 
added the simple expression of my coneur- 
rence to the statement of my hon. Friend 
—a statement which, when it goes forth to 
the people of England, and when they 
soberly reflect on it, I am fully satisfied 
that it will have its due influence on them, 
and that it will find its way to their hearts 
and to their consciences. But we are 
charged with bigotry; now, instead of deal- 
ing in such elap-trap language, let us dis- 
cuss this question quietly and calmly upon 
its merits, and if I urge my observations 
on sound principles, let them have their 
due weight; but let us not, as has been at- 
tempted to be done, by indulging in calum- 
nies and imputations, lead away the House 
into topics which cannot tend to any dis- 
passionate conclusion. Now what was the 
course which was adopted in Ireland before 
the establishment of the National Board ? 
The practice was, that in every school in 
Ireland there was a bible class, and all the 
children capable of reading with advantage 
took their places in this bible class—so 
soon as their proficiency in reading quali- 
fied them to read with profit, they were ad- 
vanced to this bible class, in which the 
Scriptures were daily read. The rule was, 
that the Scriptures should be read, but 
everything of a controversial character was 
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carefully excluded, and all catechetical in- 
struction, nor were either the Roman Ca- 
tholies or Dissenters required to be taught 
in the formularies of the Church; but that 
a bible class should exist, that was requir- 
ed. There exists in this country a very 
large society and a very noble one—the 
British and Foreign School Society, pre- 
sided over by the noble Lord at the head 
of Her Majesty’s Government. The noble 
Lord, the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests, in stating the principle of 
that society, on a recent occasion, said, it 
was a principle which he held dear and sa- 
cred; that ‘‘ this principle was founded on 
the entire sufficiency and the universal use 
of the Word of God.’’ And, I think, I 
cannot give a better statement of the na- 
ture of the principle of the education that 
existed in Ireland up to the establishment 
of the National Board in Ireland. The 
principle is also stated by Lord Stanley in 
these words :— 

“ The determination to enforce in all their 
schools the reading of the Holy Scriptures without 
note or comment was undoubtedly taken with the 
purest motives—with the wish at once to connect 
religious with moral and literary education ; and, 
at the same time, not to run the risk of wounding 
the peculiar feelings of any sect by catechetical 
instruction or comments, which might tend to sub- 
jects of polemical controversy.” 
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There is the principle of the whole system 
that had been adopted previous to that 


time. The House is aware that, before 
the Union, there was no effective system of 
education existing in Ireland. It was sub- 
sequently proposed to remodel the parochial 
system, and to add supplementary schools, 
into which a new plan of education was to 
be introduced, leaving the parochial edu- 
cation under the control of the bishops and 
clergy. There were several Commissions 
on education. In the report of the Com- 
mission of 1812 it is suggested, that the 
institutions which then existed should re- 
main under their then managers, and that 
the spirit of improvement already mani- 
fested among them should be left to operate 
undisturbed under the influence of that 
emulation which the new establishments 
would naturally excite. The report pro- 
ceeded thus :-— 

“ For the purpose of ascertaining more exactly 
the number of tiiose supplementary schools, for se- 
leeting proper situations for erecting and establish- 
ing them where wanted, for prescribing the mode 
of education to be pursued, and for the general su- 
perintendence of them, we are of opinion that a 
board of commissioners, as above mentioned, 
should be appointed, under the authority of an 
Act of Parliament, empowering them to receive 
and dispose of Parliamentary grants for building 
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and endowing schools, to purchase or accept con. 
veyances for the sites of such schools, to decide in 
the last resort on the appointment, conduct, and 
dismissal of masters, to prescribe the course and 
mode of education, to provide for the expense of 
furnishing books, and to have a general control 
over the whole of the proposed establishments for 
the instruction of the lower classes, ”’ 

And again, on the subject of books, it 
says— 

“ In such selection of books for the new schools, 

we doubt not but it will be found practicable to 
introduce not only a number of books in which 
moral principles will be inculeated in such a man. 
ner as is likely to make deep and lasting impres. 
sions on the youthful mind, but also ample ex- 
tracts from the sacred Scriptures themselves, an 
early acquaintance with which we deem of the 
utmost importance, and indeed indispensable in 
forming the mind to just notions of duty and 
sound principles of conduct.” 
I have felt it my duty to read these ex- 
tracts from that report, as it has some. 
times been referred to as the foundation of 
the present system of national education in 
Ireland. If the claims of the Church Edu- 
cation Society were recognised, there might 
be some pretence for that suggestion. But 
it so happened that some question arose 
as to what was the intention of those Com- 
missioners as to the nature of that report, 
and, consequently, a correspondence took 
place between the late Bishop of Ferns, 
who was the principal person in drawing 
up that report, and Sir Robert Peel, who 
was then Secretary for Ireland. It was 
clearly shown that the principle was to 
improve the parochial system under the 
control of the bishops and clergy of the 
Established Church, and to add _ supple- 
mentary schools on the principles embo- 
died in the report itself. In the year 
1825 there was another report from Com- 
missioners on the subject of education, 
and in which report they express them- 
selves in these words, that they were 
‘*deeply impressed with the importance 
and necessity of introducing the Scriptures 
into all institutions for the education of the 
people as a fundamental part of the in- 
struction.”’ Next, there was a third report 
in 1827, to which I beg to call the atten- 
tion of the House; and here we have five 
Commissioners, but two of these five made 
a separate report, and one of the two gen- 
tlemen who made the separate report was 
a party to the report of 1812; and what is 
their language ?— 

“We feel strongly that the unexampled im- 
provement which has taken place within a short 
period in the education of the peasantry of Ireland, 
ought duly to be apprehended, before any of the 
means by which it has been produced shall be de- 
stroyed or endangered, In our second report there 
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2 11,823 schools, a greater number than 
there is to be found in any other country, consid- 
ering the population. About twenty years ago the 
Scriptures were not read in 600 schools ; at the 
time of our second report they were read in 6,058 
daily schools, and 1,954 Sunday schools. It is 
further very worthy of remark, that of the 6,058 
daily schools in which the Scriptures are now read, 
only 1,879 are connected with any societies what- 
ever, whether those aided by the Government, or 
those supported by individual contributions. In 
the remaining 4,179 schools, the Scriptures have, 
of late years, been adopted by the voluntary 
choice of the conductors and teachers, the latter 
of whom are generally dependent for their liveli- 
hood upon the pleasure of the parents of their 
pupils—a signal proof that there is no repugnance 
to scriptural instruction among the people, and 
not less an illustration of the effects silently pro- 
duced by the example and competition of better 
institutions upon the common schools of the 
country ; any experiment ought to be considered 
as an accompaniment to those means which expe- 
rience had proved to be useful, and not as leading 
to the suppression of any tried instrument of 
good,” 


I feel it most important and most neces- 
sary to call the attention of the House to 
these facts, as it brings before hon. Mem- 
bers, in an authentic form, the state of 
education in Ireland before the establish- 
ment of the system of national education 
in 1831, and because the all-important 


fact is thus clearly proved, the perfect wil- 
lingness of the people to receive the Serip- 
tures, and to attend those schools where 
the Scriptures were read. But there is 
another circumstance to which I would 
call attention, that, in those schools which 
were kept by Roman Catholic masters, in 
2,607 the Scriptures were read, in 2,886 
they were not read, in 2,076 no returns 
were received; and 2,049 schools were in 
connexion with Scriptural Socicties in the 
year 1831, the very year in which the 
National Board was established; about 
300,000 Roman Catholie children were in 
attendance in Scriptural schools, and re- 
ceiving a Scriptural education—that was 
the state of things in the year 1831. I 
fully admit that the Roman Catholic clergy, 
not the people—an important distinetion— 
began at this time to give the most strenu- 
ous opposition to Scriptural schools, to 
those schools in which the Scriptures were 
read and used. Various efforts were made 
by the Romish clergy to counteract the 
working of these schools, and it was stated 
as the ground of that opposition what I may 
express in the language of Dr. Murray, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop, in reference 
to the Kildare-place Society: ‘‘ because it 
puts forward a principle which we hold to 
be erroneous, that the Sacred Scriptures 
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be read in all the schools to which it com- 
municates aid.’’ You will observe that the 
objection was not stated with regard to 
any particular version of the Scriptures, 
because the Kildare-place Society allowed 
the Douay version to the Roman Catholic 
scholars, and the authorised version to the 
Protestant scholars, thus anticipating any 
objection which might be advanced as re- 
gards the translation of the Scriptures; 
for while the rule of that society was 
that the Scriptures were to be read, they 
did not at all interfere with the peculiar 
tenets of their Roman Catholic pupils, ex- 
cept so far as the knowledge of the Scrip- 
ture might subsequently operate by its 
own intrinsic efficacy; they gave them the 
Douay version, but that was objected to on 
the part of the Roman Catholic clergy; 
and it is not my purpose on this occasion 
to discuss, though I cannot but protest 
against, their right to make that objection. 
One party says, ‘ The Scriptures should 
be introduced into schools;’’ that this is a 
fair and legitimate principle, as wide and 
tolerant as the basis of revealed religion, 
while they avow themselves as not intend- 
ing directly to interfere with the con- 
sciences of the children; and they ask 
this right on the broad principles of Chris- 
tianity—on that broad principle which I 
now ask you to maintain and recognise. 
But there is another party who say, “ We 
object to the introduction of the Scriptures 
into schools, and we think you are wrong 
in requiring their introduetion.”” Here 
then you have two antagonistic principles 
or systems—and what have you done ? 
You uphold the one, and you put down the 
other; by your present conduct you have 
not applied impartially to both, the general 
principles of religious liberty, but you 
have virtually given the preference to one 
of those conflicting principles, and for that 
preference you select the one which is op- 
posed to the doctrine of that religion on 
the principles of which the constitution of 
this country is settled. I say this, that 
you should not have made that system 
which is conformable to the doctrine of the 
established religion of the country, nay, 
more, to general Protestantism, the special 
system for exclusion from public support: 
if there was to be a preference, that sys- 
tem which you exclude should have the 
preference ; but this existing system of 
education can be so extended as to in- 
clude in it all the benefits we ask. These 
were the two antagonistic principles which 


laid the foundation of Lord Stanley’s po- 
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liey; and yet while one of these principles, 
the Scripture principle, is that of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign School Society, and which 
has not only the honour of having the 
noble Lord as one of its Presidents, but 
which receives in England grants from the 
public funds—yet the British and Foreign 
School Society is conducted precisely on 
the same principles that were adopted by 
the Kildare-place Society, and which are 
now followed out, with a modification in 
favour of the children of Episcopalian 
parents, by the Church Education Society 
for Ireland. So that here we have the 
British and Foreign School Society in 
England, which is conducted on the same 
Scriptural principles as the Church Educa- 
tion Society in Ireland, receiving aid from 
the public funds, while that aid is denied 
to a similar society in Ireland, which is 
also conducted on Scriptural principles. Is 
that fair? Is that just? 1 do not want 
now to occupy the time of the House by 
entering into those irrelevant matters 
which were introduced by the right hon. 
Baronet the Secretary for Ireland (Sir W. 
Somerville). I freely admit, however, all 
he has stated as to the great respectability 
of the Rev. Mr. Woodward. But when the 


right hon. Secretary states that objections 
to the national system of education in 
Ireland are fast vanishing, I must deny 


that assertion. Had we not nearly 1,600 
of the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland petitioning against this system ? 
We have in this Session presented more 
than 258 petitions from various parishes 
against this system. This very day I pre- 
sented fifty-eight petitions from different 
parishes against it; and previous petitions 
were presented which were signed by up- 
wards of 60,000 individuals, and 3,000 
clergy, and nobility, and gentry of rank. 
Do such facts prove that the objections to 
the National Board are fast diminishing ? 
Quite the reverse. If the Government 
really believed that the objections were 
thus diminishing, if they had confidence 
in the system as sound in itself, why is it 
necessary to call in the aid of the tempta- 
tions of patronage ? Why is it necessary 
to make it a principle inflexible to exer- 
cise their patronage to persuade—to add 
the ‘‘ pressure from without ” on the Irish 
clergy, to effect some diminution in the 
amount of those objections which do exist 
up to the present time against the National 
system ? And when it was stated by the 
hon. Member for Middlesex (Mr. Osborne) 
that some of the bishops, in the exercise 
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of their episcopal patronage, excluded 
those men who were supposed to be fa. 
vourable to the National Board, and that 
they preferred those who were its op- 
ponents, that hon. Member was most un. 
fortunate in his selection, as among all the 
bishops in Ireland he could not have ge. 
lected men who, in the exercise of their 
patronage—who, in the discharge of their 
episcopal duties—are more entitled to the 
respect, the esteem, and the reverence of 
every man who knows those prelates. Has 
he shown any case of the exclusion of a 
better man than the one promoted? Of 
one of those bishops, the Bishop of 0s- 
sory, I must, as an Irishman, feel truly 
proud—an honour to that university which 
I have the high privilege to represent—he 
is a man whose learning is only exceeded 
by his sterling piety and love of truth; of 
unblemished reputation, great literary at- 
tainments, clear, calm, accurate and _pro- 
found; of whom Dr. Chalmers remarked, 
that Ireland did not produce such a man 
since the days of Ussher. Si erro, erro 
cum Platone. And as to the Bishop of 
Cashel, I shall not say more than this— 
character is a shield against calumny; his 
character could not be affected by any ob- 
servation that might be made by the hon. 
and gallant Member, the Member for Mid- 
dlesex. But does that hon. and gallant 
Member suppose that I am to be held ac. 
countable for every argument or suggestion 
which may be put forward when I am pre- 
sent ? I would be very sorry should such 
be the case, for then I should feel it to be 
my duty to be occasionally absent from my 
place in this House. It is not my inten- 
tion to put forward anything which may be 
deemed offensive to the conscience of any 
person who differs from me; and therefore 
I wish it to be understood that I am only 
commenting on the principles of the two 
Churches as they are acknowledged, as 
matters of fact, as they present themselves 
to our minds, as antagonistic principles; for 
what I contend for is, that the National 
Board is founded on the principle of con- 
cession to the Church of Rome; it is found- 
ed on a principle which is the denial of the 
principle of the Protestant Church. [‘‘ No, 
no!’’| But we say Yes, yes. Our opinion, 
if not as correct, is as conscientious as that 
of those who now deny my position. You 
enable the Roman Catholic priest to have 
a united education for a mixed attendance 
of children, at the public expense, accord- 
ing to his principles; but you do not enable 
the clergy of the Established Church in 
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Jreland to have what they deem essential 
—an united education on their principles, 
and which is the great object that should 
be accomplished; and this is a point to 
which I would especially direct your atten- 
tion, because the National Board, in this 
view of it, and on the principle stated by 
Lord Stanley himself, cannot, without mo- 
dification, become in Ireland a system of 
general national education. But it has 
been said, that there could not be a com- 
bined system of education on the principles 
of the clergy of the Established Church. I 
shall take the converse of that proposition 
—and here let me refer to one of the rules 
of the National Board as to religious in- 
struction, and here we are informed, that 
“ they will require that the schools be kept 
open for a certain number of hours, on four 
or five days in the week, at the discretion 
of the Commissioners, for moral and literary 
instruction only; and that the remaining 
one or two days in the week be set apart 
for giving separately such religious educa- 
tion to the children as may be approved of 
by the clergy of their respective persua- 
sions;”’ so that here, while the ‘‘ literary 
and moral education”’ is provided for as 
regards every day, this separate and reli- 
gious edneation is excluded from school 
teaching, and is thrown on some separate 
day—it is subsequently reduced to ‘ part 
of aday.”” But it is not united religious 
instruction; it is to be on a special day, 
not a school day, or else it is before or after 
the ordinary school hours on school days, 
and confined to such children of Roman 
Catholics as get permission to attend. But 
with this religious instruction the Board 
only interferes so far as to afford the op- 
portunity, or rather not prohibiting out of 
school hours—they merely afford the op- 
portunity to any persons out of school hours. 
This is a pretence; for as to what takes 
place out of school hours, it does not re- 
quire a rule of the Board to say, people 
may do what they like. In a part of Lord 
Stanley’s letter, it is stated, that the Kil- 
dare-place Society required the New Tes- 
tament to be read ‘* without note or com- 
ment by the children; and that that must 
be peculiarly obnoxious to a Church which 
denies even to adults the right of unaided 
private interpretation of the sacred volume 
in articles of religious belief’’—in fact, that 
it was a principle contrary to the doctrine 
of the Roman Catholic Church; then how 
does the matter stand? The clergy of the 
Established Church say, that it is their 
Conscientious opinion that there should be 
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no restriction whatever antecedently and 
expressly put on the use of the Scriptures 
in the school, during the school hours. 
That is their opinion; that it is so, is a 
matter of fact, be it right or be it wrong— 
that is conscientiously their principle; but 
it is said on the other side, that that can- 
not be acted on, without coming in con- 
tact with the conscientious principles of the 
priests of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Thus you have two sets of men who are 
opposed to each other on conscientious 
grounds; they entertain different views, 
and you cannot please both; you cannot 
place them on the same identical founda- 
tion; and as you cannot select one party, 
without placing yourselves in opposition to 
the conscientious views of the other party, 
why not then do for Ireland as you have 
done in England? You have very recently 
granted a share of the public funds to the 
Roman Catholic body in England; and 
while you make their schools subject to 
your inspection as regards secular educa- 
tion, you leave them entirely free as re- 
gards religious education—you leave them 
at perfect liberty to conduct their own 
schools on their own religious principles; 
you give them the required grants—you 
grant stipends for their teachers—you aid 
them from the public funds, but you leave 
them free and unshackled as to their reli- 
gious teaching. There is another subject 
to which I would wish to refer. Accor- 
ding to the original constitution of the na- 
tional system of education, Lord Stanley 
says in that letter, which is called the 
Magna Charta of the Board— 

“ Although it is not designed to exclude from 
the list of books for the combined instruction, such 
portions of sacred history, or of religious or moral 
teaching, as may be approved of by the Board, it 
is to be understood that it is by no means intended 
to convey a perfect and sufficient religious educa- 
tion, or to supersede the necessity of separate re- 
ligious instruction on the day set apart for that 
purpose.” 


in Ireland. 


And again we are informed in one of the 
reports of the National Board, that— 


“ Besides works on the ordinary subjects of 
education, we have compiled and printed two 
numbers of a series of lessons from the Holy 
Scriptures, one from the Old, the other from the 
New Testament ; and we propose to go on adding 
to them, until we complete a copious abstract of 
the narrative parts of the sacred volume, inter- 
spersed with suitable passages from the poetical 
and didactie parts of it. We proceed on the un- 
dertaking with perfect unanimity, and anticipate 
from the general circulation of the work the best 
results.” 


It happened, that when the national sys- 
tem was first established, by reason of the 
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intimation conveyed in Lord Stanley’s 
letter, the objections of many persons 
against the system which would exclude 
Scripture, were softened down, on this 
principle, that they expected that such se- 
lections from Scripture might be made for 
combined education, in which both parties 
might agree; and so they acted on the 
adage, ‘‘ that half a loaf was better than 
no bread!’’ Well, extracts from the 
Scriptures were advertised, as I have said; 
and all persons were afterwards invited to 


make application for aid for schools, and | 


they were all led to believe that suitable 
selections would be made from time to 
time; but what, after all that intimation 
which I have read, what now is the case? 
Why, what were called extracts, were pre- 
pared, and for a time used; they certainly 
appeared very objectionable, erroneous in 
the text as in the notes; but still, instead 
of ‘‘their general circulation,’ they are 
now put in the same category as the Scrip- 
tures themselves; the Board have excluded 
them also, so that there is nothing now to 
afford any portion of Scriptural instruction 
during school hours. There are no means 
on the part of the Board to have religious 
instruction given to the children, although 
every facility, as it is said, is given, when 
the school is broken up, for that purpose, 
or else before or after school hours, for 
such as get special permission to attend; 
and on this subject I have only to refer to 
the report of the National Board for 
1836, in which there is this explicit 
edict :— 


** As the introduction of the Bible into schools 
for common education has created much conten- 
tion and dispute, and prevented a large proportion 
of the poorer classes of Ireland from sending 
their children to schools receiving Government 
aid, it is not to be introduced during the hours 
set apart for common education, but every facility 
is to be given for the reading and explaining of 
the Scriptures, either before or after these hours.” 
—* All books used in the schools during the hours 
of general instruction, are to receive the sanction 
of the Board.’’ 


But what are the books which have re- 
ceived this sanction? ‘* Those which the 
Board have already sanctioned, are the 
school books of the Kildare-place Society;”’ 
the books of that society from which the 
public grants were withdrawn, with the 
exception of the Holy Scriptures, are the 
very books used and sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Board of Education in Ireland. I 
hope the House will excuse me if I tres- 
pass on its attention on this point, which 
I wish to bring out as clearly as I see it 
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| myself. I wish to place the subject, so far 
_as I am able, before you in such a way as 
| to prepare you for a mature consideration 
of it hereafter. If this system of educa. 
tion for Ireland was constructed out of 
deference to the objections that have been 
made and urged by the clergy of the Ro. 
‘man Catholic Church, and in conformity 
| with the views of men who conscientiously, 
we will suppose, opposed the use of the 
Holy Seriptures in the schools, being at 
variance with the principles of their Church, 
and principles which are in opposition to 
those views that are entertained by the 
‘clergy of the Established Church in Ire. 
\land—I ask you this, however good the 
system may be, is it your duty to force it 
on those who consistently object to it, and 
thus to do violence to their consciences ? 
Such a proceeding is neither just nor con- 
sistent. Is it not an attempt on your part 
to corrupt the consciences of those who 
differ from the Church of Rome? Let 
those who can conscientiously accept the 
aid which this system, as it is administered, 
affords, let them take it, and much good 
may it do them; but on those who do ob- 
ject to the National Board, in its special ex- 
clusion of Scripture from united education 
under its system, do not force its accept- 
ance as the only condition on which public 
money will be given; and I ask, because 
they feel themselves compelled not to re- 
ceive aid on that condition, will you deny 
them that assistance which they require 
from the public funds, for giving sound, 
wholesome instruction to the young popu- 
lation? Because they cannot concur ina 
system from which they conscientiously 
differ, are they then to be deprived of all 
public aid? Allusion has been made to 
the right rev. Prelate the Bishop of 0s- 
sory, as one who is most strenuously op- 
posed to this National Board of Education; 
and there is no man more capable of in- 
vestigating truth, or of detecting and ex- 
posing sophistry and error; and up to this 
hour there is no man who is more decided 
in opinion against the principle of this 
Board. There can be no more influential 
opponent to that system, nor one whose 
authority should carry greater weight, 
than that eminent and able prelate. Here, 
then, you have a man who thoroughly un- 
derstands that system; and if his clear, 
candid, and penetrating judgment could 
be convinced that this system of national 
education that now exists in Ireland 
was not a system which stands opposed to 
the great principle of Protestantism, I will 
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answer on his behalf, that his opposition | 
would not exist for one evanescent mo- | 


ment. When such a mind as his is con- 
yinced of the evil of this system of educa- 


tion, I do not think it is quite fair to charge | 
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so that, while we see the Roman Catholic 
clergy permitted to carry out their consci- 
entious views, and Dissenters allowed to 
carry out their views—we see the clergy of 
the Established Church stand before us in 


the clergy of the Established Church in| the anomalous position which I have de- 
Ireland with bigotry, because they can-| scribed. I put this to the House—I put 
not bring their consciences into tune with | it to every Roman Catholice—I put it to 


the opinions of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Middlesex, however much they 
might wish it. In the view of it which 
they have taken, I can only say for my- 
self, that in that respect I entirely go along 
with them; for, after the most minute and 
anxious investigation of this subject over 
and over again, and having heard and read 
many speeches and pamphlets on the sub- 
ject, I continue to differ with those who 
find no ground of conscientious objection 
to the national system as administered in 
Ireland. But it is not necessary you 
should concur with my view or theirs : it 
isnot the propriety of the objection, but 
the fact that it is conscientious, which 
should govern your decision. A large 


proportion of the clergy of the Established 
Church in Ireland, and the Protestant laity 
connected with that Church, ask for a share 
in the public funds granted for education; 


but the Government of this country say, 
“We will give you a share, for this fund is 
intended to assist education conducted ona 
comprehensive principle levelled at exclu- 
sion; but, if we give you assistance, it is 
provided only that you assent to the rules 
and conditions of this system of education 
which we have framed.’’ But the petitioners 
say, ‘We object to this system:”’ the reply, 
however, is—‘‘ No matter; if you concur 
with us—if you go against your conscience 
you will get help—if you do not, you will 
have no assistance, you will get nothing— 
if you violate what you know to be your 
conscientious opinion and paramount duty, 
you may then look forward to the certainty 
of aid, and the prospect of Government 
preferment—you may then reckon on 
having a full shore in the publie grant; 
but if you obey the dictates of your con- 
science — if you act according to your 
judgment—if you coneur in opinion with 
some of the wisest and the best of men, 
you shall have no assistance from us; _ but, 
on the contrary, you will be abused or ridi- 
euled as bigots by certain Liberal Members 
of this House—that will be the reward of 
your conscientious scruples.’’ And such 
18 the manifest result to every Irish clergy- 
man and to every Protestant layman who 
Opposes this system of national education; 





every Dissenter—I put it on the principle 
of common sense—I put it on the principle 
of common equity and of common justice— 
are you to have several sects in Ireland to 
all of whom you give what they require, 
and you give to all these on the principle 
of allowance for conscientious objections, 
while there is one body of men who have 
also their conscientious objections, but 
which you refuse to recognise. There are 
certain parties, all of whom profess to have 
conscientious views, and you protect them 
in those views; but there is one party who 
are to remain behind, and they are to be 
disregarded; and in alluding to that party, 
I need not now dwell on their faithful 
loyalty and manly moderation at the pre- 
sent crisis in Ireland; I speak of the loyalty 
of the Protestants of Ireland—that faithful 
body of whose value and importance in Ire- 
land, to England and British connexion, 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- 
ment cannot but be conscious—is that body 
of men which comprehends so many of the 
bishops, the clergy, and the laity of the 
Established Church in Ireland—are they 
to be neglected ?—are their conscientious 
scruples—are their views to be disrespected 
—are their claims to be disregarded ? 
Meet those men, I say, on the principle 
of conscience and of equity, and do not 
deny to them that which they rightfully 
and soberly demand. They should be 
respected — and an honest man and an 
upright statesman will always respect the 
bond fide objections of such a body of men; 
and it is because of the bond jide objections 
of these men that they cannot participate 
in the benefits of this system of education : 
thay believe it to be a bad system, and 
therefere, believing this, I ask you, why 
should you refuse them that assistance 
which they see granted to every other 
class in their country and in England? 
And suppose it had been the case that, 
under all the incentives and temptations, 
some of the clergy struggled to look fa- 
vourably on the National Board, this is no 
argument in favour of its principles; for, 
as a matter of fact it is notorious, num- 
bers, out of their reduced incomes—re- 
duced in a manner of which English 
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* 
Members can have little notion—liberally 
gave in aid of their Scriptural schools: 
they would rather act according to their 
principles, though to their great embarrass- 
ment in supporting their families, than vio- 
late their consciences by accepting aid 
from a Board of whose principles they 
could not approve. Is it right to continue 
this system of injustice—which must, if 
it be persevered in against these faithful 
men, make them feel that their case alone 
was not to be considered; and that there 
were parties to be found in this House 
who refused them that protection and 
assistance which they so well deserv- 
ed? I ask, in common fairness can you 
deny to these what you have given to 
others far less deserving ? Can you deny 
to them that share in the public grant 
which is vouchsafed to their fellow-sub- 
jects? Or do you think it more consistent 
to go on in a line of policy which can only, 
if successful, ultimately corrupt and injure 
their minds—for if they are—as they are 
—conscientious in their views, it must be 
doing violence to those conscientious feel- 
ings to submit to a policy which must peril 
their usefulness. The whole, as it appears 
to me, comes to this—that if you thus per- 
severe to make the system of national 
education in Ireland successful, as a na- 
tional system, you will do so by corrupting 
and degrading the clergy of the Establish- 
ed Church in Ireland; and by corrupting 
the clergy, if you succeed, you destroy 
their character and usefulness; and if the 
character of the clergy be thus lowered, 
their labours or their example cannot be 
useful to society. This is a question of 
principle. As regards the clergy of the 
Church of Ireland, in any system of edu- 
cation, the position which the Bible is to 
occupy in that system, is with them a mat- 
ter of primary consideration. I admit, 
with the hon. Member for Middlesex, the 
great principle of Protestantism is founded 
on the right of private judgment; but to 
what is that right of private judgment to be 
applied? The right of private judgment in 
Protestantism is the right of every man 
freely to appeal to the Word of God: that 
is the soul of religious liberty, and when 
we have got that right, civil liberty and 
every other right follows in its train. For 
where there is that religious liberty to ap- 
peal to the Word of God, and not asking 
man to believe anything but what his 
honest convictions lead him to receive, as 
in accordance with that sacred word, that 
is the genuine exercise of private judg- 
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ment, and that is the inalienable birthright 
of every subject of a free constitution, 
But the Protestants of the Established 
Chureh in Ireland say that you ask them 
to consent to asystem of education of 
which they disapprove, and in doing go 
you punish them for their honesty; and 
will show you that such is the case. You 
will find that the National Board itself, in 
its report for 1837, has recognised these 
conscientious objections. The Lord Lieu. 
tenant was so satisfied of their existence 
that he sent back to the Commissioners of 
the National Board the rule as to “ Reli- 
gious Instruction,” to see if they could 
make it square with the views of those 
who were “ conscientiously opposed ”’ to it, 
The Commissioners say— 

“ Having received your Excellency’s permission 
to revise our existing rule as to religious instruc 
tion, we have anxiously considered whether we 
could effect such an alteration in the letter of it, 
without violating the principle, as might satisfy 
any of those who have been hitherto conscienti- 
ously opposed to us.” 

The Board then admits that the opposition 
was conscientious, for they use these 
words— 

‘* Without violating the principle, as might 
satisfy any of those who have been hitherto con- 
scientiously opposed to us.” 

And how did they alter that rule ? In the 
letter, not the spirit and principle, al- 
though the conscientious objections were 
made to the principle only. But the ocea- 
sion is used to carry out more banefully 
the principles of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, for the rule is now framed thus :-— 

“That no child shall be required to be present 

at any religious instruction or exercise of which 
his parents or guardians may disapprove,”—to 
“which they may object.” 
This pretends to deal with the parent, to 
cover the coercion of the priest. I shall 
call the attention of the House to certain 
answers which had been given by Dr. 
Doyle in his examination before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords :— 

“If I found that the London Ilibernian School 
was one where the rules were strictly adhered to, 
and that the Catholics were desired not to suffer 
children to frequent it, yet did so, being apprised 
of their danger, I should think it proper to with- 
hold the sacrament from them when dying. 

“« Need there be in the schools any other sumbling- 
block than the Scriptures being read and got by 
heart ?—There need not. 

“It is enough if the Bible is read there with- 
out note or comment ?—Yes, that is quite sufi- 
cient in order to make such schools obnoxious 
to us.” 

Here we have it ‘‘ that no child shall be 
required to be present at any religious in- 
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struction or exercise of which his parents 
or guardians may dissaprove;”’ so that, if 
the parents object, (and this has been in- 
terpreted practically, unless the parent ex- 
pressly permit,) this instruction cannot be 
given, unless approved by the priest, for 
by the principles of the Church of Rome, 
as expounded by Dr. Doyle, the clergy of 
that Church will deprive them of the 
sacraments of that Church should they at- 
tend at school where the Bible is used for 
the mere purpose of being read and under- 
stood, after the priest has directed them 
not to be present. How then can you get 
these poor people to consent to their chil- 
dren attending any religious instruction or 
religious exercise? The parents will of 
course be compelled to object whenever it 
is known that the objection must be sub- 
mitted to, under the charter of the school: 
but that objection will in reality be in most 
cases the mandate of the Romish clergy, and 
not the free wish of the poor peasant; for the 
experience of all good men acquainted with 
Ireland is this—and I canin some degree per- 
sonally confirm it—that the Roman Catho- 
lie population are by no means unwilling to 
have the Scriptures—quite the reverse ; 
that the opposition to the Scriptures arises 


from the priests and not from the people. 
Remember the report of 1827 which I 
read to you; for even in schools which were 


taught by Roman Catholic masters, and 
paid for by the parents of the pupils, and 
when we had no national system, the 
Seriptures were generally read. But as 
to this question of religious instruction; 
suppose that a school of the Church Edu- 
cation Society were placed under the Na- 
tional Board, and that there were some 
Roman Catholics in attendance—suppose 
but one, and that the priest objected to 
that child being present at any religious 
instruction, or any use of Scripture in 
combined education of the children—the 
education must either cease to be united, 
or it must cease to be Scriptural; and I 
defy any ingenuity to evade this alterna- 
tive. Is the Protestant clergyman to as- 
sist in carrying out a principle which, in 
his opinion, would be a most unrighteous 
one, as it would make that which ought 
to be a combined education a disunited 
education, and that which ought to be 
Scriptural, a secular education? and thus 
it would destroy the whole character of 
what ought to be the great object of all 
aily instruction—to promote good-will, 
and not diseord—Scriptural morality, and 
hot merely secular knowledge. I assure 
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the House that my wish is to argue this 
question on its true merits, and to state 
opinions fairly. We say this system is 
founded on an unrighteous principle, and 
that we are bound in point of conscience, 
whatever the Government may think fit to 
sanction, to seek its modification to include 
our case. Because the Government concur 
in it, that will not justify us; and if the 
Government think they can make the 
clergy of the Church in Ireland accept 
money from a Board which carries on a 
system that practically prevents the Ro- 
man Catholie children attending schools 
where the Scriptures are read, or when 
they are read, or at all referred to, they 
may be assured that money will not be taken 
on any such terms. We will not do so, 
because in doing so we would only be com- 
promising our own principles by our adhe- 
sion to such a system. Here is the falla- 
cious form of the rule of the Board :— 
“We therefore propose modifying the letter of 
the rule, so as to allow religious instruction to be 
given, and of course the Scriptures to be read, or 
the Catechism learned, during any of the school 
hours, provided such an arrangement be made as 
that no children shall take part in or listen to 
any religious reading or instruction to which their 
parents or guardians object ;’— 
which is, I have already observed, a prac- 
tical denial of a Scriptural instruction to 
the children of Roman Catholic parents, 
however artful may be the form in which 
that denial is embodied. From this you 
must at once see what would be the effect, 
if the Church Education Society would 
place their schools under the National 
Board: education bottomed on Scripture, 
or true religion, could only be given at the 
will of the priest; another form of saying 
it could not be given at all. See in what 
a position you would place the Protestant 
clergyman; and how then could he stand 
out for the principles he holds paramount ? 
And this is the position he places himself 
in, by joining the National Board. The 
man who does so, to use a military illustra- 
tion, surrenders up his sword, and that he 
does, if he consents to having the use of 
the Scriptures at all restricted, at the will 
of the priest, during any portion of the 
hours of united instruction, when all the 
children are in attendance in the school. 
His sword may be in the scabbard, but it 
is not to be delivered up under any cireum- 
stance whatever. But, besides the prin- 
ciple involved in reverencing the Scripture, 
we are not to consent to the Roman Ca- 
tholic clergy regulating what should be 
the character of a united education in the 
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schools of the Church Education Society, | assembled in harmony, but they cannot 
whether it should be Scriptural or secular. | pray together—they cannot read God's 
I beg to call your attention to some of the | Word together—they cannot kneel down 
rules of the National Board, under the} together—as children of one God and 
head ‘* Religious Instruction :’’— | Father. No reference can be made to 

‘« The readings of the Scriptures, either in the | one Scripture rule of religion; not one 
Protestant authorised or Douay version, as well | whisper about God or His Word ean be 
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as the reading of Catechisms, comes within the muttered—that would be the signal for 


rule as to religious instruction. The rule as to 
religious instruction applies to public prayer, and 
to all other religious exercises,” 


Is that the way, I would ask, to promote 
a united instruction? But the truth is, 
there is no provision made by the Board 
for ‘* religious education.”” Again :— 

“ The Commissioners do not insist on the Serip- 
ture lessons being read in any of the National 
Schools, nor do they allow them to be read during 
the time of secular or literary instruction, in any 
school attended by children whose parents or 
guardians object to their being so read. In such 
ease, the Commissioners prohibit the use of them, 
except at the time of religious instruction, when 
the persons giving it may use these lessons or not, 
as they think proper. Whatever arrangement is 
made in any school for giving religious instruc- 
tion, must be publicly notified in the school room, 
in order that those children, and those only, may 
be present whose parents or guardians allow them.” 


Is this a provision for imparting a reli- 
gious education ? 


to what Mr. Carlile says on this subject in 
his evidence. 

The following evidence was given before 
Parliament by the Rev. James Carlile, 
one of the Commissioners :— 


“Do you consider that the Board contributes 
nothing to the separate religious instruction be- 
yond the school house ?—Nothing whatever. 

“Are there any school books and other means 
furnished towards it by the Board ?—None what- 
ever. 

“In the time set apart for reading the Scrip- 
tures or for religious instruction, do you consider 
the National Board directs or controls the in- 
struction at all ?—Certainly not. 

“What provision do you make for seeing that 
the day set apart for religious instruction shall 
be devoted to that purpose ?—We make no provi- 
sion whatever. 

“Is the Board considered to employ the school- 
master to give that separate religious instruction ; 
or is he employed by other parties 7—We employ 
no one to give the separate religious instrue- 
tion, 

“The schoolmaster may give the instruction, 
but the Board do not require it ?—Certainly. 

“Tt would be open to him to refuse the appli- 
cation from the parents to give such instruction 
on that day ?—Certainly. 

Look, now, at the constitution of these 
National Schools. You have all the chil- 
dren brought together for common educa- 
tion; but the moment the subject of reli- 
gion is mentioned, that very moment all 
must separate. The children may be all 


But I shall now refer | 





separation; and you call that a united sys- 
tem of education—a united system, which 
will keep the children in harmony. A re. 
ference was made to Trinity College, Dub. 
lin; but all that was said about that Uni. 
versity was in the absence of argument, 
What, I would ask, is the oath which js 
taken by a Fellow of that University? | 
shall read it :— 

“Ego G. C. electus in numerum Sociorum 
hujus Collegii, sancté coram Deo profiteor, me, 
sacre Scripture auctoritatem in religione sum- 
mam agnoscere, et quecunque in sancto Dei 
verbo continentur, veré et ex animo credere, et 
pro facultate me& omnibus opinionibus, quas vel 
Pontificii, vel alii contra sacra Scripture verita- 
tem tuentur, constantér repugnaturum,” &e, 

Is it, I ask, the principle of the National 
Board to recognise the high and sacred 
authority of the Holy Scriptures, and to 
oppose every doctrine that is repugnant to 
them ?—constantly to oppose, to the best 
of their ability, those opinions which are 
against the truth of that sacred word ?— 
but it is on that very principle that the 
whole system of the Established Chureh in 
Ireland is based; on that great principle it 
is constructed. It is, however, true, that 
by the Act of 1795, Roman Catholies can 
go to the University, and they can gradu- 
ate there after receiving a University edu- 
eation; but still the whole principle of the 
system is essentially Protestant in its 
fullest integrity. No antiscriptural condi- 
tion is foreed upon any of those who are on 
the foundation. It is most tolerant, I ad- 
mit, and as generous as is consistent with 
the integrity of Protestant principle; and 
I can truly say that I have known Roman 
Catholies educated there, with whom I 
have lived on terms of the kindliest inter- 
course. The true way to benefit the popu- 
lation is, to infuse into their minds those 
fundamental principles of revealed truth 
which will dissipate that darkness in which 
all colours are alike. They are also alike 
when blended in the beam of meridian 
light. Our unity is of the light of a com- 
mon revelation—our opponents, in its ab- 
sence; and I can say, as regards the sys 
tem of education that is pursued by the 
Church Edueation Society, that the people 
have the fullest confidence in the candour 
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and integrity of our clergy, that no attempt 
will be made to proselytise their children 
beyond the intrinsic influence of simple 
knowledge of Scripture. I may say, in 
Trinity College the opportunities of the 
tutor are never used to proselytise. I say, 
that whilst there is no antecedent restric- 
tio on any tutor as to any religious in- 
struction or use of the Scriptures, there is 
no attempt made on the part of the tutors 
to proselytise—this has been always con- 
eeded—they take no advantage of their 
position for any such purpose; and so it is 
also under the Church Education Society. 
The great object is to carry out the sys- 
tem in all its comprehensive integrity ; 
and I ask, are these the men who should 
be designated a faction? This society be- 
gan in the year 1839, and the amount of 
its subscriptions during the last year, 
though a time of severe pressure on all 
classes, was 40,3987. I shall read the 
progress of this institution :— 
Inthe year 1839 the subscriptions amounted 
to . ‘ $9 = £8,464 
‘ 1845 , , 39,484 
1847 ,, = 4, ~—-40,898 
A similar inerease has taken place in the 
number of pupils; and their schools in- 
struct at present 116,968; and the pupils 
are as follows :— 
Episcopalians. F ‘ . 57,633 
Dissenters P ‘ . . 14,697 
Roman Catholics ‘ ° - 44,638 
There you have a bond fide society, and 
united education; it is composed of some 
of the wisest and the best men; the sys- 
tem those men sanction they conscien- 
tiously carry out; they believe that Ire- 
land to be benefited must be Scripturally 
instructed; that the lower classes should 
be trained up in the knowledge of their 
duties, so as to become useful members 
of society; that they should be taught a 
code of clear morals—that honest un- 
compromising morality which is based on 
Divine revelation; for, to use the language 
of a great man, if obedience to the will of 
God be necessary to happiness, and the 
knowledge of God’s will be necessary to 
obedience, to withhold that knowledge is 
to obstruct that happiness. What we 
want is, to be enabled more fully to pro- 
mote and to extend sound education in Ire- 
land, and to do it consistently with our 
avowed principles; to modify the national 
system in such a way as to meet the ob- 
Jections which are entertained by a large 
Proportion of the Protestant clergy and 
laity of the Established Chureh; and what, 





may I ask, is to prevent this being done ? 
Money is granted to schools in England on 
the principle on which we ask it: we will 
subscribe so much, and let us get so much 
out of the public funds, and that will be 
the best test of our sincerity, as well as of 
our energy. We ask you to modify your 
system, that it may not be in opposition to 
our conscientious scruples. By granting 
this fair demand, I can affirm that you 
will do more to promote good feeling in 
Ireland—you will do more to assist the 
cause of united education, and to combine 
men in advancing the true interests of that 
country by the performance of common 
duties—than will be effected by indulging 
in this House in unseemly personalities, as 
an answer to a just and fair request, sub- 
mitted honestly to your calm and deliber- 
ate consideration. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said: Sir, if I do 
not enter at any length on the present occa- 
sion into this question, I am sure the House 
will readily perceive the reasons why I de- 
cline to do so. This is a system which, as 
the hon. and learned Gentleman who last 
addressed the House has truly stated, was 
established by Lord Stanley in the year 
1832. It has, since that time, received 
the support of successive Governments. 
Having been established by Lord Stanley, 
it was continued by the Administration of 
Sir Robert Peel, who refused to make any 
alteration with respect to those grants, and 
it has gone on to the present time con- 
stantly increasing in the number of its 
schools and of its scholars. There had at 
first been at the utmost 100,000 scholars 
attending the National Schools in Ireland, 
while there are now upwards of 4,000 
schools, and upwards of 400,000 scholars. 
This is not, therefore, to be considered, as 
some Gentlemen who spoke to-night ap- 
pear disposed to consider it—this is not to 
be considered as an entirely new question, 
or a proposal now brought forward for the 
first time by the Government. It is a 
system which, having been first proposed 
by Lord Stanley as an experiment, has 
been found more successful than could have 
been expected—has extended itself very 
widely in Ireland—and has been of very 
great use in that country. Under these 
circumstances, I say that we have a primd 
facie ground for resisting a modification or 
an alteration of the system. The hon. and 
learned Gentleman has said that before 
the adoption of the plan of Lord Stanley, 
there existed a Kildare-place Society, 
which went on the principle of introducing 
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the Bible as a school book, without note or 
comment. He has said very truly that I 
am one of those who in this country ap- 
prove of such a system, and that I belong 
to a society which takes that rule as its 
basis. I entirely agree with the hon. and 
learned Gentleman upon that point. I 
think that in a Protestant country, where 
the great majority of the people are Pro- 
testants, it is of the greatest benefit to be 
able to found your school system on the 
teaching of the Bible, and that the Bible 
should in such case be used as a school 
book. But in that opinion I am opposed 
by a majority of the clergymen of the 
Church of England, who maintain that that 
rule is by no means sufficient, but that it 
is necessary to add the Catechism and at- 
tendance at Church to that system. And, 
therefore, however the hon. and learned 
Gentleman and the Church Education So- 
ciety may approve of that plan, it is the 
plan of which the majority of the ministers 
of the Church of England in this country 
do not approve. But as it happens that 


the plan of which the majority of the 
ministers of the Church of England ap- 
prove in this country—namely, that of 


having the Liturgy read and the Church 
Catechism taught—excludes Protestant 
Dissenters, so the plan of which I approve 
here, if adopted in Ireland, would exclude 
the greater portion of Roman Catholics of 
that country. Now, I am for that plan 
which is in practice the most comprehen- 
sive. If I find that what I consider the 
best system of education should be ex- 
tended to the whole population, I should 
adopt that system; but if I find that in 
practice such a system cannot be adopted 
owing to religious differences, I then take 
the system which, although less good in 
itself, will yet be of service to numbers 
who would be excluded from the operation 
of a better system. The principle on 
which I am disposed to act, is that of doing 
the most good. The hon. Gentleman who 
introduced this Motion, and the hon. and 
learned Gentleman who has just addressed 
the House, talked much of a violation, of 
conscience under the system of education 
at present adopted in Ireland. Now let us 
consider what that system is. Roman 
Catholics say that according to the rules 
and discipline of their Church, they could 
not approve of the Bible being read as a 
school book. I need not notice the par- 
ticular grounds on which they urge that 
position; they are grounds, as everybody 
knows, which are consistent with the 
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doctrines of the Roman Catholic Chureh, 
and to which no one who is acquainted 
with those doctrines can object. That 
being the case, ‘he principle on which 
Lord Stanley founded his system was this 
~-that while it should be competent to 
patrons of schools to introduce the Bible, 
it should not be competent to them to en- 
foree it as a school book during the hours 
in which school instruction is given to all 
the children. The plan is fully laid down 
in one of the reports of the year 1841, in 
which it is stated, that patrons possess the 
right to have the Scriptures used for in- 
struction in whatever way they may think 
proper, provided the schools be open to all 
who are not disposed to assist at the read- 
ing of the Bible, and provided no child is 
compelled to attend to any religious in- 
struction to which his parents and guar- 
dians may object. That is the principle 
on which those schools rest; and I submit 
that it is by no means a violation of con- 
science, for while it affords the children 
the means of receiving any religious in- 
struction of which their parents may ap- 
prove, it only provides that other children 
whose parents may disapprove of that in- 
struction shall not be obliged to assist at 
it. The hon. Gentleman says it is a vio- 
lation of conscience to clergymen of the 
Chureh of England and te many Protes- 
tant parents, that such latitude should be 
allowed. But it appears to me that that 
is not such a violation of conscience as 
would result from obliging a parent to 
send his child to receive a religious in- 
struction of which he disapproves, or else 
debarring him altogether from receiving 
any education. I may illustrate what I 
mean by what occurred in France in the 
time of Louis XIV. The Protestants of 
France then said it was a violation of con- 
science to prohibit them from attending 
Divine worship and receiving religious in- 
struction according to their own faith. 
This was a violation of their conscience, of 
which, I think, they had a right to com- 
plain. Louis XIV., on the other hand, 
said it was a violation of his conscience to 
allow any Protestants to receive religious 
instruction, or even to live in France; and 
he, therefore, confiscated their properties, 
and drove them into exile. That was 
manifestly a violation of conscience; but 
the phrase ‘a violation of conscience ” is 
used in a totally different sense when Pro- 
testant clergymen say that it is a violation of 
their conscience to allow schools to receive 
public aid unless the Roman Catholic chil- 
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dren should be compelled to receive reli- 
gious instruction from them. It is for 
that reason that I cannot think the mem- 
bers of the Established Church have a 
right to object to this system. They have 
certainly a right to say that, disapproving 
as they do of the system, they will not 
promote or allow the attendance at the 
schools of any children belonging to their 
communion, although I think that they 
would be wrong in taking that view of the 
matter. I certainly am glad to see that 
so eminent a person as Mr. Woodward has 
changed his opinion on the subject. But 
it is perfectly competent to clergymen of 
the Established Church to say that they 
will not favour attendance at those schools, 
and I cannot object to their so doing. 
What I object to is, that they should op- 
pose a grant of public money to others 
who see no objection to those schools, and 
who think they can be carried on without 
any violation of conscience. I must notice 
one point to which the hon. and learned 
Gentleman referred. He said, that not 
only was the Bible excluded from the Na- 
tional Schools as a school book, but that 
the Seripture extracts which in the year 
1832 were recommended by Protestant and 
Roman Catholie archbishops, and other 
dignitaries of both Churches, and now en- 
foreed as school books—that is, that so 
long as they were employed as school 
books, we used to have speeches in this 
House, Motions in the House of Lords, 
and denunciations all over the country, to 
the effect that the Bible was mutilated— 
and that the mutilated Bible was forced, as 
a book of instruction, on the children of 
Irish parents. In order to remove that 
objection, the Commissioners determined 
that they would no longer enforce the read- 
ing of these extracts, and that although 
they believed the extracts were fairly made, 
and were calculated to convey useful in- 
struction, they would not insist on their 
being used in the Irish National Schools. 
Under these circumstances, I think it is 
hardly fair on the part of the hon, and 
learned Gentleman to argue, from the fact 
of those extracts being no longer used, 
that the supporters of the system care 
little for religious instruction. I admit 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman dis- 
cussed the question very temperately; but 
I think it hardly fair that he should make 
it a ground of accusation against us that 
we have yielded to objections made by the 
right rev. Prelates and other distinguished 
personages. But then it is said, why not 
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have a separate grant for schools connected 
with the Church of England, to which the 
members of that Church could send their 
children? Now that is a very plausible 
proposal; and if it could be adopted with- 
out doing a good deal of mischief, it would 
seem conformable to the system adopted 
in England. But the present system hav- 
ing been adopted as a national one, and 
having appointed the Archbishop of Dublin 
and others to conduct that system, I am 
afraid we could not admit of any grants 
in favour of Church schools without se- 
riously injuring the national system we 
have established. I think the Archbishop 
of Dublin and others would be placed in 
a situation they could hardly hold if the 
proposal in question were adopted. I be- 
lieve the result would be, that those who 
did not maintain the Church schools would 
come to be looked upon as not being good 
Churchmen, and the present national schools 
would in the course of time, become exclu- 
sively Roman Catholic, instead of being 
places for the combined education of Roman 
Catholics and Protestants. I think there 
was a good deal of reason in what was said 
by the hon. Member for Rochdale, that 
we must consider that the Protestant 
Chureh in Ireland is an endowed Church, 
and that the Protestants of Ireland have 
the means, if they think proper, of sepa- 
rating from the present combined system, 
and forming schools by subscription for 
the exclusive education of their own mem- 
bers. The hon. and learned Gentleman 
has shown that large subscriptions have 
already been raised for that purpose. I 
am sorry that any Protestants should have 
thought it necessary to withdraw their 
countenance from the national schools; but 
if they cannot conscientiously join in the 
support of those schools, I am glad they 
have created another system. I should 
certainly, however, feel very great diffi- 
culty in agreeing to any grant for the 
maintenance of the Church of England 
schools in ‘Ireland, while we have the pre- 
sent combined systems of education in that 
country. I believe a similar proposal was 
made to the Government of the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, and 
that he declined to carry it into effect. I 
suppose he felt that he could not with pro- 
priety adopt it. The right hon. Gentle- 
man referred to a subject connected with 
the present question, but not immediately 
belonging to it. A charge has been made 
against the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
that Church patronage in that country is 
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given only to those who favour the system 
of national education. Now, I really can- 
not but think that there was great truth in 
the statement of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Middlesex, that the greater 
portion of the Church dignitaries of Ireland 
are opposed to that system; and it cer- 
tainly appears to me that as the Govern- 
ment wish to see the system of combined 
education flourish, and as they see there 
are many excellent and enlightened cler- 
gymen who have no chance whatever of 
promotion from the opponents of that sys- 
tem, it certainly appears to me that the 
Government is quite justified in favouring 
those men in its distribution of the Church 
patronage at its disposal. I believe it 
would be wrong absolutely to exclude from 
the Church preferment men of piety and 
learning who may object to the national 
system of education; but I am ready to 
defend the conduct of the Irish Govern- 
ment in preferring to the enemies of that 
system those clergymen who are its friends 
and supporters. It should be remembered, 
that those parties are exposed to great ob- 
loquy, and are obnoxious to the charge 
of acting in opposition to the conscientious 
views of the body to which they belong; 
and it requires a good deal of strength of 
mind and courage to support that obloquy. 
Many distinguished clergymen have, how- 
ever, thought that the system is a useful 
one. For my part, [ believe that a system 
which has now for sixteen years gone on 
increasing—which was set on foot by Lord 
Stanley, which was carried on by the Go- 
vernments of Lord Grey, of Lord Mel- 
bourne, and of Sir Robert Peel—which 
tends to unite Roman Catholics and Pro- 
testants-—and which, were it not for those 
unfortunate prejudices of many clergy- 
men, would tend still more to unite them 
—for my part I believe that such a system 
is worthy of the continued support of this 
House; and I should much regret any vote 
which would impair its efficiency and un- 
dermine its usefulness. 

Mr. HUME said, that having originally 
approved of the system, having watched 
its progress from the beginning, and hay- 
ing lately paid considerable attention to its 
working, he had no hesitation in saying 
that he thought it one of the best things 
that had ever been done for Ireland. He 
could not help, therefore, expressing his 
deep regret to find it opposed by men of 
character and station, and especially by 
clergymen, whose duty it was to promote 
concord and peace. The hon. and learned 





Gentleman had asked why they should not 
adopt the same system in Ireland as they had 
in England? In answer to which he begged 
to say, that of the two systems that in 
Ireland was undoubtedly the best; and 
that if any change was necessary, it was 
in the system in England, not in Ireland, 
He hoped there would be a division on this 
question, just to prove how few hon. Mem. 
bers supported the Amendment. 


Mr. G. A. HAMILTON begged to 
explain the circumstances connected with 
the hospital to which the hon. Member for 
Middlesex had referred. The hospital in 
question had been established in Dublin 
nearly 10 years ago, and was called the 
Adelaide Protestant Hospital. It was 
built by Protestants exclusively, with Pro- 
testant money; and the object was not 
merely to supply medical and surgical re- 
lief, but to administer religious consola- 
tion to the patients. This latter provision, 
of course, practically excluded Roman Ca- 
tholies; but there was nothing in the rules 
which excluded them. 

Mr. REYNOLDS was astonished to 
hear from the hon. and learned Gentleman 
that there was no attempt on the part of 
Protestants in Ireland to proselytism, for 
every body was aware that at Trinity Col- 
lege no office of emolument was conferred 
upon any man who was not a Protestant. 
While professing to be a rational univer- 
sity, it, in a country containing 7,500,000 
of Catholics, 500,000 Protestants, and 
500,000 Methodists and other Dissenters, 
declared that none but those who professed 
the Protestant ereed should receive any 
emolument from it. Its income was 
100,0002. per annum, and yet from the 
office of hall porter to that of Senior Fel- 
low none were eligible but Protestants be- 
lieving in the Thirty-nine Articles. A 
Roman Catholic might be a sizer, without 
a religious test; but when his four years 
of study were expired he was told that he 
must leave the college, for he was not 
qualified to be a candidate for any colle- 
giate honours without receiving the sacra- 
ment according to the ritual of the Church 
of England. He might be told that Ro- 
man Catholics had been professors of lan- 
guages in the university. But why? Be- 
cause no Protestant could be found qua- 
lified to fill the office. 

After a few words fron Mr. NewpecatE 
in favour of the Amendment, 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
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of the question:—Ayes 118; Noes 
15: Majority 103.. 


List of the Nos. 


Burrell, Sir C. M. O’Brien, Sir L. 
Dick, Q. Seymour, Sir H. 
Grogan, E. Spooner, R. 
Gwyn, H. Verner, Sir W. 
Hlenley, J. W. Waddington, II. S. 
Hood, Sir A. Walsh, Sir J. B. 
Jones, Capt. TELLERS. 
Mullings, J. R. Hamilton, G. A. 
Newdegate, C. N. Napier, J. 

House in Committee of Supply. Several 
yotes agreed to. 

House resumed, and adjourned at Two 
o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 22, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1* Sugar Duties; Contro- 
verted Elections; Wolverhampton Curacy. 

8 Commons Inclosure (No. 2); Poor Reiaoval (No. 2); 
Parochial Debt and Audit. 

Reported.—Stock in Trade Exemption; Out Pensioners. 

3® and passed:—Assessionable Manors Commissioners 
(Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster); Turnpike Acts 
Continuance; Steam Navigation; Parliamentary Elec- 
tors; Poor Law Union District Schools; Militia Pay; 
Tithe Rent Charge, &c. (No. 2) (Ireland). 

Petitions Presentep. From Clergymen of the Pa- 
rish of Manchester, against the Present Ecclesiastical 
Law.—From the Baptist Congregations of Burton-on- 
Trent, for the Discontinuance of Grants of Money for 
the Temple of Juggernaut, &c.—From the Electors and 
Inhabitants of Bewdley, against the Passing of the Cor- 
tupt Practices at Elections Bill. 


THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Lorp DENMAN rose to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to Iler 
Majesty, praying that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to give Directions for the Enforce- 
ment of all Treaties with Foreign Powers for the 
Extinction of the Slave Trade on the Coast of 
Africa ; and for the Prosecution of all British 
Subjects, either at home or abroad, directly or in- 
directly concerned in violating the Laws against 
that Crime ; and that Her Majesty will be gra- 
ciously pleased to take into Her serious Con- 
sideration the Expediency of concerting Measures 
with her Allies for declaring Slave-trading Pi- 
racy, with a Punishment less severe than that now 
incurred according to the Laws of Nations for that 
Crime.” 


The noble and learned Lord said, that 
he must ask their Lordships to bear in 
remembrance this proposition, that the 
slave trade was one of the worst of hu- 
man crimes; the most daring violation of 
the laws of God and man—prompted by the 
basest motives, productive of the greatest 
amount of suffering to its victims, and that 
it most effectually prevented the progress 
in civilisation and happiness of a very 
large portion of the human race. It had, 
therefore, been declared to be a crime 
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of the deepest dye, the perpetration of 
which the negro might lawfully resist, 
and in which resistance all others were 
perfectly justified in aiding him. This 
proposition it was necessary to repeat, 
because there existed a strong interest to 
make men forget it; but quite unnecessary 
to prove by any arguments, for he might 
rest entirely on the authority of all the 
civilised world, of France, of America, 
and of England. On a late occasion 
the House of Commons, in full accordance 
with this principle, determined to con- 
sider the best means of providing for the 
extinction of the slave trade, and appointed 
a Committee with that object; taking it 
for granted that the trade was to be ex- 
tinguished, and that the only question was, 
what were the most effectual means of ac- 
complishing its extinction ? He must 
own, however, that there was something 
ominous to him in the recommendations 
which were made by the hon. Gentleman 
who moved the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, and who afterwards, as Chairman, 
presided over the inquiry; for a precon- 
ceived opinion had been most distinctly 
stated by the hon. Gentleman on one of 
the most important subjects to which it 
could be directed. The opinion was, 
that all attempts at suppressing the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa had entirely 
failed; and not only so, but had occasioned 
a great aggravation of the evil. The 
noble and learned Lord here referred to 
Hansard * for the opinion of Mr. Hutt, 
who said, ‘‘ If asked what he would do 
with the slave trade, he would say, with- 
out reserve, ‘ Leave the slave trade to it- 
self;’’’—and he assumed, before entering 
on his functions, that the squadron ought 
to be recalled from the coast of Africa. 
He had even seen that hon. Gentleman’s 
claim to public confidence rested on this 
very opinion, said to have been long en- 
tertained by him. It was hardly to be 
expected, that under such circumstances 
the subject would undergo a_perfeetly 
fair and impartial investigation. Two 
propositions were put forward as decidedly 
conclusive against the continued mainte- 
nance of our squadron on the coast of 
Africa. One of these was, that the means 
employed for the extinction of the traffic 
had proved ineffectual; but upon that 
the Committee did not come to any re- 
solution. They were unable to make 
up their minds with regard to it; and 
notwithstanding the preconceived opinion 
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of the hon. Chairman, and notwithstand- {the very lowest point of its depression 
ing the course of examination of wit- an unfortunate circumstance had tended 
nesses which was adopted, and which greatly to increase the trade. The opin. 
showed that that opinion was shared ion of a learned officer of the Crown had 
by many Members of the Committee, been somewhat unguardedly expressed, 
still they had not the courage cither to which appeared to throw doubt on the 
come to a resolution of that kind in) legality of the measures adopted. The 
Committee, or in the House of Commons, | Foreign Office have communicated that 
to refuse to vote the amount which was opinion to the Admiralty; and it was 
necessary for the continuance of the squa- filched by some ally of the slavetraders, 
dron. The second proposition was, that and despatched to the Coast. A report 
our attempts to put it down had done more | was circulated in Africa, that a revolu- 
harm than good, and had had the effect of tion had taken place in England; that 
greatly aggravating the horrors of the Lord Palmerston had been sacrificed; and 
trade. He (Lord Denman) would under- | that the House of Commons intended to 
take to disprove both these assertions. | revive the slave trade. The discourage. 
Their Lordships and the country were ment to the officers employed may be 
compelled to resort to the report of the easily conceived, from the apprehension 
evidence taken by the Committee for the that their vigorous measures were not sanc- 
purpose of obtaining facts. He (Lord | tioned by their Government, and that they 
Denman) thought it of the highest im-| might be made liable to heavy damages 
portance at the present moment, that for the faithful discharge of the duty en- 
the mind of the country should not be | trusted to them. But, had the blow 
perverted on this vital subject; that it which those officers struck been followed 
should not forget all its former aspira-|up, he believed the trade would have 
tions and convictions, and sink into a state | been annihilated ere this. It had been 
of apathy and indifference, or rather give | admitted that, in 1843, the slave trade 
its approval to the slave trade—a result | was considered to be a losing concern 
which would be alike disgraceful to the | in Brazil; and the evidence of Mr. Cliffe, 
country, and injurious to the interests of | a good authority on the subject, and who 
humanity. Yet no one could be blind to) was examined before the Committee, show- 
the great efforts that had long been making | ed that it was abandoned by many persons 
in the public journals and other publications, | in despair, because they thought the Go- 
to bring the public mind into that state of | vernment of England was sincere in the 
torpor which would tolerate the enormi-| resolution to put it down; but when they 
ties of the slave trade; and he was anxious | saw reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
to appeal to the great power of the press | Government of England, then it was that 
to lend its talents and influence to a com-| the slave trade revived with accumulated 
prehensive view of the whole question, in-| vigour. | He would now direct their Lord- 
stead of creating erroneous impressions by | ships’ attention to the statement that the 
partial statements and fallacious extracts. | squadron had tended to aggravate rather 
He believed that the slave trade could! than to diminish the horrors of the trade. 
be suppressed by such means as we had | If it could be made out clearly that all 
hitherto employed; and, what was more,}our efforts had been futile and _ inju- 
that it had to a great extent been sup-j|rious, the argument for abandoning 
pressed on various parts of the coast|them must prevail; but he thought the 
of Africa. True, it was not extin-| proof had utterly failed in that re- 
guished; but it had been discouraged spect. Why was this imputed? Be- 
and depressed in particular quarters, and | cause there was much greater hurry and 
had not been able to lift up its head with | expedition in embarking and landing the 
the same effrontery as it had done before | slaves, from fear of interruption by the 
those measures were resorted to. The in-| cruisers, and less care for the comforts of 
famous traffic had been suppressed in the! the slaves; because small swift vessels 
river Quorra, in the Bonny, and also in| were employed, and because they were 
the Gambia; and he found that, instead | considerably overcrowded. But this was a 
of the 12,000 negroes who were formerly | string of fallacies from beginning to end; 
exported to Cuba every year, the number|for the use of those swift vessels would 
had dwindled down to 1,000 in the year} ensure a shorter passage; whilst the over- 
1845. The exportation to Brazil was also | crowding of the vessel was calculated to 
materially and gradually reduced. But at | retard its speed, and thus in fact to incur 
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the very danger—the danger of falling into 
the hands of British cruisers—which they 
desired to avoid. Another reason, too, was 
assigned for this overcrowding; and it was 
because so many died on the passage in 
consequence of the ill-treatment they re- 
ceived. Thus it was argued, that the 
cause of their putting so many on board, 
was, that so many died on the passage; 
and that the cause of so many dying on 
the passage, was the overcrowding! The 
olitieal economists said, ‘* Leave the slave- 
traders to themselves; they will not destroy 
their own slaves; men will not destroy their 
own pigs and sheep;’’ but negroes were 
not cattlke—they would not tamely submit 
to the treatment of slaves, and the slave- 
trader had to contend with their natural 
feelings as men, and provide by any means 
to put down a resistance which was al- 
ways probable. The Committee of the 
House of Commons had had before them 
a person who had acknowledged himself to 
have been a slavetrader—and this person 
the Committee had consulted about the 
best means of putting down the slave trade ! 
Why, the bare idea of asking a slavetrader 
for his opinion, with reference to the means 
employed for the suppression of the slave 
trade, seemed to be one of the most pre- 
posterous he ever heard of. What! con- 
sult the wolf about the best means of pre- 
serving the sheep? The answer came of 
course. ‘* Remove the dogs.” And this 
person said, “* Oh! I am quite hopeless 
of the efforts of the squadron’”’—and, of 
course, he deprecated the employment of 
it any longer. ‘ILlopeless! this man’s hope 
must be not for the squadron’s success, but 
its defeat; and when he so earnestly recom- 
mends its recall, he bears the best testi- 
mony he is capable of affording to its efti- 
cacy. He is an accomplice, and naturally 
wishes the crime to go on and prosper 
without molestation. Conceive one of a 
gang of burglars consulted by the police 
on the best means of extinguishing bur- 
glary! And conceive this advice to be given, 
* Leave it to itself, I am hopeless of effect- 
ing its extinction, you will only cause re- 
sistance and bloodshed by making the at- 
tempt, and aggravate the horrors you de- 
test.” He felt the necessity of now warn- 
ing the public mind against the false views 
which were gaining ground unperceived 


upon this subject, and which threatencd to | 


replace the slave trade in the position in 
which it was practised in this country pre- 
vious to the year 1788. He was fearful 
of that extension of the trade which would 
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follow the withdrawal of the cruisers from 
the coast of Africa; because, if they were 
withdrawn, the Coast would, in the lan- 
guage of the gallant officer now command- 
ing them, become “‘ one great nest of pirates 
and robbers.” He denied that the cruisers 
were responsible for the crimes of the 
slavers, any more than the policeman for 
the consequences of a criminal resistance 
to his interference for the prevention of ra- 
pine and murder. He was aware that some 
of the officers employed on that station had 
expressed an opinion unfavourable to the 
continuance of the squadron, and believed 
that with many the service was unpopular. 
He might refer to the evidence of Captain 
Maunsell, whom he knew to be a gallant 
ofticer, a candid and honourable man, but a 
gentleman who went out to suppress the 
slave trade with the conviction that the 
means used would not be sufficient for the 
purpose; who set about an arduous task, 
requiring all the energy of hope, half dis- 
qualified by despair. He actually read to 
the Committee a passage from his memo- 
randum book, copied into it by himself be- 
fore he left England, embodying that sen- 
timent. Surely it may be suggested with- 
out any disrespect either to the Admiralty 
or the officer, that men entertaining such 
an opinion should not be selected for the 
service. He was sorry to say, that from 
looking over this evidence, he had not the 
slightest doubt that English capital was 
largely engaged in the slave trade—that 
the property of many persons in England 
was engaged in it; and that by joint-stock 
companies in Brazil, comprising many Eng- 
lish shareholders, large profits were drawn 
from it. It might be difficult to get at such 
persons; but was this country to connive at 
such practices after passing enactment 
after enactment for three quarters of a 
century for the purpose of putting it down ? 
Now, if they put an end to their squadron, 
they would be throwing the slave trade 
open to the entire world; and the English, 
from their capital and enterprise, in com- 
merce of every kind, would soon become 
amongst the largest dealers in this traffic. 
He had to offer his humble apology for so 
imperfectly treating this the greatest cause 
that ever was pleaded before a human au- 
dience; and he hoped he would be excused 
for addressing them in his desire to put an 
end to the evil. He hoped that the people 
of England would not abandon the course 
they had recently adopted, and for which 
he must say he thought they had taken too 
much credit to themselves. On the con- 
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trary, it was a lasting shame to a Christian 
country to have clung so long to the dis- 
graceful practice of slavetrading, in the 
face of the clearest conviction, and to have 
so tardily emancipated their own slaves. 
He strenuously exhorted them by persever- 
ing in their present righteous exertions to 
make atonement for those offences, not to 
rélapse into them; and with these views he 
proposed an address to cause British sub- 
jects who may offend either at home or 
abroad, to be brought to justice; to induce 
the enforcement gf those treaties by which 
other nations are bound to co-operate with 
us in suppressing the traffic; and to induce 
them to declare slavetrading piracy by 
their municipal laws. All the witnesses 
agree that some punishment of those ac- 
tually carrying on the trade would greatly 
deter from it; but in the present state of 
the world, it was scarcely to be expected that 
the power of summary execution of the 
pirate by hanging from the yard arm, 
should be conceded to foreigners. To 
consign them to the hands of justice, 
for a less severe punishment—transporta- 
tion and compulsory labour at Bermuda or 
elsewhere—would probably be more effec- 
tual. The noble and learned Lord con- 
cluded by moving the address. 

The Marqurss of LANSDOWNE said, 
that both that House and the public must 
feel thankful to his noble and learned Friend 
for having attracted attention to this impor- 
tant subject. It was not from any disrespect 
to his noble and learned Friend that on this 
oceasion he should most reluctantly take 
the course of moving the previous question. 
His reason for so doing was, that the re- 
port of the Committee had only been placed 
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of Commons. He (the Marquess of Lang. 
downe) wished their Lordships to have the 
amplest opportunity of forming their opin. 
ion upon the evidence now laid upon the 
table. That the Government had not 
abated one jot of their determination in re. 
gard to the suppression of the slave trade, 
might be shown by a reference to the re. 
corded words of his noble Friend the Se. 
eretary for Foreign Affairs, who in word 
and act had been the consistent and con. 
stant supporter of the measures for that 
suppression, and whose direction of that 
particular department was a sufficient proof 
that no means had been left untried to give 
full effect to the numerous treaties on the 
subject of the slave trade. With respect 
to the point adverted to by his noble and 
learned Friend, that notwithstanding the 
legislation upon the subject persons be- 
longing to this country had been found 
criminal enough to have engaged, direetly 
or indirecily, in this traffic, the matter had 
not escaped the notice of his noble Friend 
the Secretary for Foreign Affairs; in proof 
of which he referred his noble and learned 
Friend to the despatch addressed by the 
noble Secretary to certain consuls, point- 
ing out the law under which British sub- 
jects were liable to punishment. Upon 
the last point adverted to in the address, he 
entirely agreed with his noble Friend, 
namely, the expediency of concerting mea- 
sures for declaring the slave trade piracy, 
with a mitigation of the punishment now 
incurred for that crime. It was with the 
greatest regret that he moved the previous 
question; but if he could suppose that in 
other places opinions had been entertained 
that this was a traffic that should be let 


that day on their table, and there had been | alone, then he should come to the assist- 
no time for their Lordships to consider it. | ance of his noble and learned Friend, and 
It might, perhaps, be inferred—although | pronounce the strongest condemnation of 
not so purposed by his noble Friend—from | any such view. He trusted the time would 
the terms of the address which had just | never come when any countenance would 
been proposed, and also from some circum- | be given, directly or indirectly, to the opin- 
stances to which his noble and learned | ion that we had the intention, or he would 
Friend had adverted in his speech, that he | say, morally or religiously speaking, the 
had some intention of implying the exist- | right, to abandon our endeavours to put an 
ence, which there certainly was not, of an| end to that trade which was the curse of 
unwillingness on the part of the Govern-/ the world, as it had been a stigma on our 
ment to carry into effect the provisions | own national character. The noble Mar- 
that had been made for suppressing the | quess concluded by moving the previous 
slave trade, and that the Government were | question. 

not at this moment, as they however un-| Lorp BROUGHAM observed, that there 
doubtedly were, giving to those provisions | was not the least difference of opinion on 
their fullest effect, and also that there} this subject in their Lordships’ House. 
might be some appearance of an inclination | Their Lordships would be called upon to 
of prejudging in that House the result of the | decide upon a theory which involved a 
inquiry before the Committee of the House | most trumpery and most ignorant misap- 
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plication of the principles of free trade— 
rinciples which had no more to do with 
the question of offences and crimes—with 
robbery, piracy, and murder, than they had 
to do with any other question the least ap- 
plicable of which the human mind could 
form a conception. His noble Friend the 
Lord Chief Justice had discharged his 
duty with his wonted ability and firmness. 
His speech was one of singular effect. It 
had satisfied all but one; it had fulfilled all 
other men’s expectations except only the 
speaker himself. It had for ever set at 
rest the question of fact; on this it was 
acomplete demonstration, and his noble and 
learned Friend had completely refuted the 
two propositions that the slave trade had in- 
creased in despite of all our efforts to sup- 
press it, and that our endeavours had 
aggravated, instead of alleviating, the evils 
attending on it. It was impossible for any 
one to read the evidence contained in that 
blue book without feeling convinced that 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee had been called and marshalled 
and examined for the purpose of support- 
ing a foregone conclusion, because it was 
a notorious fact that the friends of the in- 
quiry had repeatedly declared that the 
object they had in view was to set the 
slave trade free—preposterously to intro- 
duce the principles of free trade, forsooth! 
into crime. Unfortunately they had so 
got into the habit of talking of the slave 
trade and slave-dealing, that the crime es- 
caped the reprobation which would have 
been excited against it in the minds of all, 
had it been, as it ought to have been, 
called man-stealing — and had the deal- 
ers in that horrid traffic been called 
man-stealers, Had it been spoken of 
in that plain and honest manner they 
never would have seen such a state of 
things suffered to exist as had astonished 
them all a short time ago—they never 
would have seen a Committee of one 
House of the Legislature suffering a man 
to come before them and say he was a 
felon in his own country—that he had been 
guilty of murder and rapine and piraey— 
nay, of every crime which the law contem- 
plated, because they were all comprised in 
the detestable crime of carrying on the 
slave trade—avowing himself that it was a 
luerative trade, and that he had made a 
fortune by it, without that Committee 
sending him to his trial, and afterwards to 
the hulks—they would never have seen 
such a man made the cherished, the pet, 
the darling witness of those promoting the 
objects for which the Committee was ap- 
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pointed. Yet so it was, a man avowedly 
a felon, avowedly one who had made his 
fortune in the accursed man-traffic, was 
called before a Committee, he would not 
say of the House of Commons, but of one 
House of the Legislature. Care was 
taken to show that he was highly in favour 
with some of the parties there, an anxiety 
shown to wipe away some of the antece- 
dent stains affixed upon his character, 
and an appeal was made to him as to 
the credibility of a gallant captain in Her 
Majesty’s service. It was no light matter 
that a felon, a felon avowedly and coming 
voluntarily in that character before the 
Committee—it was no light matter that 
such a man should be called into any 
court, either of justice or of Parlia- 
ment, to prejudice or stigmatise any 
one, far less one holding Her Majesty’s 
Commission. He was not opposed to in- 
quiry on the subject. He had long been 
of opinion that a searching inquiry before 
a Committee of that House into the whole 
question—a searching and rigid inquiry 
into the various forms which the man- 
traffic, which the detestable crime assumed, 
would have a most beneficial effect. It 
would show one of two things—it would 
either show that the stigma which had 
been thrown upon the character of British 
merchants was wholly and entirely un- 
founded, or it would prove—and he feared 
that would be the result—it would prove 
that the suspicions which were entertained 
were well founded, and that the criminals 
were to be found within the bosom of the 
great mercantile communities of London, 
Bristol, Liverpool, and Manchester, who 
ought to be dragged out into the light, and 
held up in their true colours to the wonder- 
ing and indignant gaze of their fellow- 
countrymen. He would recommend the 
noble and learned Lord to withdraw his Mo- 
tion, and to let the declaration on the part 
of the Government, which had been made 
by the noble Marquess, go forth to the 
world unfettered. 

After a few words from Lorp DENMAN 
in reply, the previous question was put, 
Whether the said Question shall be now 
put ?—Resolved in the Negative. 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTORS BILL. 

Lorp BEAUMONT moved that this Bill, 
the object of which was to regulate the 
times of payment of rates and taxes by 
Parliamentary electors, be read a third 
time; after which it was his intention to 
propose an amendment as to the period up 
to which the rates should be paid, to en- 
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title parties to be on the list of voters. At! sent Session. That House sent to their 
present the Bill provided that all rates Lordships for a copy of their report; they 
and taxes payable previously to the 11th had had the evidence of Lord Lyndhurst, 
day of October in the preceding year, | of Lord Denman himself, and of five 
should be paid on or before the 20th of Judges; they had taken much time to eon. 
July next following. This he had ascer- | sider the case, and they had reached a de. 
tained would interfere with the arrange- liberate conclusion, which most certainly 
ments made by parishes for the collection | was entitled to every degree of respect. 
of the rates, which were usually collected; Lorn DENMAN said, that the Amend. 
half-yearly ; he, therefore, proposed that ments under consideration involved a ques. 
instead of those rates which should be-! tion of the most serious importance. The 
come payable previously to the 11th of| Bill, as it'was drawn up, gave to every 
October in the preceding year being re-| criminal who did not like his convietion 
quired to be paid, all rates payable previ- the power to move to set it aside in a court 
ously to the 5th of January in the same of law. This was a principle which he 
year should be actually paid before a per- did not think had as yet been fully dis. 
son could be a registered voter. He | cussed. 
hoped by this alteration to obviate the ob-| Motion agreed to. 
. . . . “Wy! ° 
jection which was urged against the Bill | House adjourned. 
on the second reading. 

Lord REDESDALE approved of the 
proposed rr ge = was in a. | HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
dance with one he himself suggested; but ii 
at the same time he objected to their | Tuesday, August 22, 1848. 
Lordships being called upon to pass a_ es yo ah age cel stig rae , 
measure of this importance at so late a! “Voie. localAta te 
period of the Session, especially as the | 5° and passed:—Sugar Duties: Sheep, &c., Contagious 
second reading was carried only by a ma- | _ Disorders Prevention. 


. ‘ “SiS Ses at Petitions Presented. By Sir Eaward Buxton, from 
jority of four. It involved an alteration |“ Charies Miller, M.A., Vicar of Harlow, in the Old Dio. 


~~ 


of the principle of the Reform Act, which | cese of London, respecting the Revenues of the Church 
it was admitted on all hands, ought not to, of England.—By Mr. Fortescue, from the Inhabitants of 
a ! 


° he Borough stap! r i 
be lightly touched. He moved, therefore, somites Guaee ‘scene Ge = et : 
that the Bill be read a third time on that Wilson, from the Sugar Refiners of London, against the 
day six months. | Proposition for the Admission of Foreign Refined Sugar. 
T} i» Levdshi vided . | —bBy Edward Bunbury, from the West Suffolk Lodge of 
ler ordships divided on question, | the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for the Extension 

that the word ‘‘ now’”’ stand part of the! of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—By Mr. 


y ° : ‘o : No 1 3 2 : | Moffatt, from Shipowners, and Others, of Dartmouth, 
Majerite ~‘ ntents 31 " ot Contents 28 | for a Repeal of the Navigation Laws.—By Colonel Boyle, 
ali rity o. { 


: 4 from the Ratepayers of the Parish of Frome Selwood, in 
Bill read 32. Amendment made. Bill! the County of Somerset, for an Alteration of the Poor 
passed. 


| Law.—By Mr. Henley, from the Guardians of the Thame 
| Union, in the Counties of Oxford and Buckingham, against 
| the Poor Law Union District Schools Bill.—By Sir 


- y a r | Lueius O’Brien, from the Grand Jury of the County of 
CRIMINAL LAW ADMINISTRATION | Clare, for selecting the River Shannon as the Outpost 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


for America.—By Mr. Moffatt, from Charles William 
2 Gregory, Managing Owner of the Steam Ship “ Con- 
Lorp CAMPBELL moved to agree to| naught Ranger,” for Inquiry into the Conduct of the 


| 
| 
the Commons’ Amendments in the Crimi-| Revenue Officers, as regards that Vessel. 
nal Law Administration Amendment Bill. | re bs 

Lorp DENMAN said, he had the great- | SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 
est respect for the House of Commons;| Bill read a third time. 
but he thought it most outrageous that, Lorp G. BENTINCK had an additional 
that which their Lordships had, after full clause to propose, and said : Sir, it will be 
consideration, already rejected, should be | in the recollection of the House that when 
again imposed upon them. The Judges this Bill was in Committee I moved a 
had not time to consider the numerous | clause, the offeect of which would be to 
eases which they were at present compelled | place the English refiner on the same foot- 
to decide, and he strongly objected to any | ing with foreigners. At that time, unfor- 
such additions to their labours as this mea- | tunately, five-sixths of the House were ab- 
sure proposed. | sent, and having been defeated under such 

Lorp CAMPBELL observed, that the | circumstances as these, I think I am per- 
House of Commons had had this subject | fectly justified in trying my luck on this 
before them during the whole of the pre-| occasion. All I ask is this, that the Eng- 
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jishman may be put on an equal footing 
with the subjects of Holland, Belgium, 
and Hanover—that the Englishman refin- 
ing the sugar in England shall be permit- 
ted to enter his sugar without paying a 
duty upon it, whether it be British colo- 
nial or foreign sugar, and not be obliged, 
as he now is, in order to obtain an equal 
privilege with the Dutchman, to carry his 
sugar over to Holland, and bring it back 
here. I hold in my hand some English 
refined sugar that was obliged to take a 
voyage to Holland to become naturalised 
Dutch sugar, in order to enjoy equal privi- 
leges with foreign sugar in the English 
market. I remember the indignation with 
which all Her Majesty’s Ministers used to 
inveigh against the navigation laws and 
their protecting clauses. They used to 
complain that Brazilian sugar had to go 
to the Cape of Good Hope in order to be 
entitled to the privileges of colonial sugar. 
They also inveighed against the necessity 
of sending raw produce to the United 
States of America in order to entitle it to 
come in as American produce. All I ask 


is this, that when the sugar is refined in 
bond it may be sent back to the locks of 
the Crown, where it will remain side by 


side with packages of similar foreign 
sugar, be permitted to pay the same duty 
with the foreign sugar next to it, and then 
be entered for home consumption. It ap- 
pears to me that a proposition so reason- 
able cannot be resisted in this House. Sir, 
I am told that there will be great difficulty 
in accomplishing this—that half a year’s 
more preparation will be necessary in order 
to enable Government to frame a measure 
tha: will preserve the revenue from fraud. 
I eannot understand how any fraud can be 
committed. I myself have visited one of 
these refineries—a bond refinery of spe- 
cial security. I found there a few barriers 
of iron, and a few padlocks, and a few 
iron gratings, such as would confine a 
lady’s bullfinch. These were all that were 
required to prevent any fraud. When I 
heard that there was all this difficulty in 
making a bond refinery of special security, 
I expected to find a building surrounded 
by ramparts. But, on the contrary, I dis- 
covered that the revenue required no pro- 
tection beyond that which is usually given 
by the continual presence of a custom- 
house officer, who never leaves the premi- 
ses. Such a security is, in fact, found in 
the regulations of the Customs. There 
are at present ten different checks in the 
form of documents, and one in duplicate, 
making altogether twelve securities that 
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are required to prevent fraud. These 
bond warrants and securities are, in my 
opinion, quite sufficient to protect the rev- 
enue. Indeed, during the last fourteen 
years that the refiners have been per- 
mitted to refine in bond, there has not 
been so much as one single conviction of 
any one for an attempt at fraud. I am 
not surprised that there should be such a 
petition from the home refiners as that 
which was this day presented. It was be- 
cause the Government wanted to make the 
refining in bond compulsory that that pe- 
tition was presented. Had the Government 
proposed to make the refining in bond op- 
tional, it would be gratefully accepted. 
The spirit of the petition is that the home 
refiners should be protected against the 
Englishman who is now permitted to refine 
in bond for exportation, and that the fo- 
reigner should not have a monopoly against 
the English refiner. I hold in my hand a 
letter from Messrs. Goodhard and Patrick, 
on the difficulty of refining in bond. [The 
noble Lord read the letter. The writer 
complained of the system of compelling 
all refiners to work in bond, and said that 
the supposed danger to the revenue from 
the plan of Lord George Bentick was all 
moonshine. The refiners were ready to 
give every security against fraud. Indeed, 
for thirteen years refining in bond had been 
earried on in this country, and no single 
instance of fraud had been proved.] Let 
the House understand that these refiners in 
bond do not ask to be permitted to refine 
sugar in bond for home consumption 
brought here in unprivileged ships. They 
are willing to surrender the privilege which 
they now enjoy, as regards refining in bond 
for foreign exportation, and they ask to 
be permitted to enter their sugar, being 
British colonial sugar—and I am sure that 
they would refine the sugar of Demerara 
and Mauritius in bond—and to pay the fo- 
reign duty upon it. The hon. Member 
for Westbury has stated that the freight 
and charges of sugar from Holland to this 
country would be at the rate of 2s. 6d. 
per ewt. Are the English refiners to be 
forced to have recourse to this humiliating 
and expensive process of sending their 
sugar over to Holland in order to become 
naturalised and be entitled to the privileges 
of the English market? The conveyance 
to Holland and back again is from 1s. 6d. 
to 2s. 6d. per ewt., while the freight and 
charges of sugar from Holland to Hull at 
this time is only 9d. per ewt. I am aware 
that Messrs. Goodhard and Patrick have 
not succeeded in obtaining the consent of 
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the Customs to enter their sugar as white 
clayed sugar. They carry on a great trade 
by refining sugar for foreign and home 
consumption. I would ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, and hon. Gentlemen on 
the Treasury bench, how they mean to 
deal with the Dutch treaty? How can 
they exclude sugars manufactured in the 
same way as Messrs. Goodhard and Pa- 
trick’s ? These gentlemen do not presume 
to say that sugars are brought to this stan- 
dard by being white clayed. It is by 
going through a process of refining, Is 
the Government prepared to say that no 
sugars can go through the process of, lite- 
rally speaking, claying, but the sugars of | 
the country of which clayed sugars are now | 
the growth and produce? Do you mean to | 
bring up this question of growth and pro- 
duce to suit your present purpose ? When | 
it did not suit your purpose you made no 
such distinction. If you are not prepared | 
to stop the refined sugar of Calcutta, and | 
Bagshaw’s sugar, how will you prevent the 
sugar of Holland from coming in? If 
you do not prohibit the sugars of Holland 
from coming in, with what face can you 
say to Messrs. Goodhard and Patrick, 
**We know from your locker that your | 


sugars are of the same standard and go 
through the same process as white clayed | 
sugars—as the sugars of Holland; we 
will permit the Holland sugar to come in 


and pay 21s. 7d. duty; but we will not | 


permit your sugar to come in for home | 
consumption, because we know from our | 
locker over your refinery that this sugar | 
has been refined in the same way that the | 
sugars of Holland are refined?” Is it | 
not a humiliating cireumstance that Eng-| 
lishmen must send their manufactures | 
ahroad in order that they may be placed 
on an equal footing with the produce of | 
foreign countries? Have we not a right | 
to say that this is a foreign-loving Govern- | 
ment, a Government that prefers the | 
interest of foreigners to the interest of | 
Englishmen? All I ask is, that you will | 
give fair play to the energy, skill, and en- | 
terprise of your own countrymen, and will | 
not put a ban on the refiners of England, | 
while you hold out an advantage to the | 
refiners of foreign countries. I beg leave | 
to move the insertion of the following 
clause :— | 
“* And whereas it is expedient to admit Sugar, 
without payment of Duty, to be refined for home | 
consumption, under the lock of the Crown ; Be it | 
further Enacted, That it shall be lawful for any | 
person or persons who may be now, or who may 
be hereafter, engaged, under the provisions of the | 


Acts of the 3rd and 4th Will, IV., c. 61, and 8th 
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| and 9th Vie., ¢. 91, in the trade of Refining Sugar 
in bond for exportation, to enter the products ex. 
tracted from the same for home consumption 
anything in the aforesaid Act or Acts, or any other 
| Act to the contrary notwithstanding, at the rates 
| of Duties levied upon Foreign Sugar, as set forth 
in the third Schedule of this Act, under the same 
| regulations as are now, or may hereafter, be a 
| plied by Her Majesty’s Officers of Customs to the 
| exportation of such Sugar; Provided always, That 
| such person or persons as aforesaid shall pre. 
viously give bond to the satisfaction of Her Ma- 
| jesty’s Commissioners of Customs to use such 
| Sugar only as shall have been imported in ships 
| privileged under the Navigation Laws to import 
| Sugar for entry to home consumption.” 


Clause brought up and read a first time, 

On the question that it be read a second 
time, 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE.- 
QUER rose to repeat the opposition which 
on a former occasion he gave to the pro- 
position of the noble Lord, and expressed 
his regret that the noble Lord should have 
thought it necessary to have gone over the 
same ground again. The noble Lord ar- 
gued, that certain privileges ought to be 
granted to our countrymen as a matter of 
justice. There were undoubtedly great 


| advantages attending a general system of 


refining inbond. This he (the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) had never denied for a 
moment : on the contrary, he had stated 
them on a former occasion. On the other 
hand, there were great difficulties in the 
way. The Government at present could 
not clearly see their way to the adoption 
of a general system; but between this and 
the next Session they intended to consider 
the subject. He had had several confer- 
ences on the subject with refiners both of 
the town and country; and they perfectly 
concurred in the views of the Government, 
that though a general system had great 
advantages, yet it was surrounded with 
great practical difficulties. If such a sys- 
tem were adopted, it must be adopted uni- 
versally, and at present they did not see 
their way to it. They stated, in a memo- 
rial to the Government, that the subject 
involved many practical difficulties; that 
the system would impose many vexatious 
restrictions; and that at this late period 
of the Session it would be impossible to 
prepare a well-digested and comprehensive 
scheme. A petition had been presented to 
the House, signed by every refiner in Lon- 
don but two against the proposal of the 
noble Lord. The noble Lord was not 
therefore correct in saying, that this was 
the request of the refiners in London. The 
noble Lord said, it was to the compulsory 
part of the Government proposition that 
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the refiners objected; but the principal 

art of the refiners in London told him, 
that unless the measure was made univer- 
sally compulsory, they did not see any 
safety to the revenue. He could not per- 
ceive what injustice could be done by put- 
ting all parties on the same footing who 
carried on the trade of the country. Any 
question respecting the foreign refiner did 
not apply to persons refining in bond, but 
to the great body of refiners. The duty 
imposed on Dutch refiners was a reasonable 
protection to English refiners, and by it 
justice was done to all parties. He con- 
fessed it was impossible for him to see that, 
because refined foreign sugar was admitted 
into this country, therefore the refiner in 
bond should be allowed to do what the 
great body of the trade were not allowed 
todo. The Chairman of the Customs, to 
whom this question had been referred, sa- 
tisfied himself that it was impossible to 
secure the revenue if the noble Lord’s pro- 
position were adopted; and when the noble 
Lord talked of twelve restrictions against 
fraud, he (the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer) was afraid they came under the de- 
scription of being paper securities, and not 
real securities. If fraud could be detected, 
there would be an end of the difficulty, as 
the guilty party might be punished. But 
the difficulty here was to detect the fraud, 
against the perpetration of which those 
papers afforded no security whatever. He 
was not arguing against the general prin- 
ciple of refining in bond, but against the 
proposal of the noble Lord. That proposal 
was dangerous to the revenue, injurious to 
the fair trader, and opposed by the great 
body of the trade. He hoped, therefore, 
the House would affirm its previous deci- 
sion, and not adopt, against the general 
wish of the parties interested, the proposal 
of the noble Lord. The noble Lord had 
asked how Dutch sugar was to be excluded 
from this country. The only ground upon 
which Dutch sugar was admitted into this 
country was, that it was the manufac- 
ture of that country. All the sugar from 
India came in as raw sugar. Dutch raw 
sugar was inadmissible, but Dutch manu- 
factured sugar was admissible on paying 
the duties. It was only as refined sugar it 
was admissible. He (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) considered the proposal of 
the noble Lord to be unjust to all parties 
engaged in the refining trade of this coun- 
try. Ifthe refiner in bond paid the duty 
in the first instance, then no injury what- 
ever was inflicted on any body, and the re- 
fining trade remained on the same footing 
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as the general trade of the country. The 
Government would direct its attention to 
the subject during the recess, in the hope 
of adopting some general measure that 
would apply to all parties. 

Mr. BERNAL said, all sugars, not 
merely foreign sugars, but British colonial 
sugars, should be admitted to the refiners 
of this country for the benefit of all parties. 
He believed that to be perfectly practicable, 
and that the chemical and mechanical skill 
of the Board of Excise would be sufficient 
to guard the revenue against fraud. The 
state of the sugar market showed that the 
House had been acting most ruinously to- 
wards those engaged in the sugar trade. 
The introduction of the Sugar Duties Bill, 
and the discussions upon it, had driven down 
the market 3s. the ewt., and had ex- 
tracted from the pockets of the sugar 
growers perhaps 3/. per hogshead. The 
refiners in Whitechapel had been selling at 
50s. the ewt. That sum included the re- 
duced duty of 13s. a ewt., 4s. for freight, 
and 2s. for charges. How was the unfor- 
tunate person who produced this sugar to 
cultivate his estates under such cireum- 
stances? The real question now was, 
whether our colonies were worth preserving 
or not. You will at least reduce your co- 
lonies to such a state of ruin and distress, 
that it will take years to restore them to a 
condition in which they will be of use to 
the mother country. The consequence of 
the legislation of that House with regard 
to the West Indies would be, that estates 
would be abandoned, labourers thrown out 
of employment, and, the colonies returning 
to a state of barbarism, dissatisfaction 
would be produced at home and abroad, 
and injury inflicted upon every one of the 
interests of this great empire. 

Mr. GOULBURN thought it would be 
well that some general system of refining 
in bond should be adopted; but as the 
Session was so far advanced, and the right 
hon. the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
held out hopes of a measure on the subject 
being introduced next Session, he should 
give his vote against the proposition of the 
noble Lord the Member for King’s Lynn. 

Mr. HERRIES said, it was admitted on 
all hands that the rejection of the proposi- 
tion of his noble Friend the Member for 
King’s Lynn would inflict great injustice 
on English industry and English capital; 
and all the answer that the Government 
could give was, that they were not skilful 
enough to find a remedy. The Govern- 
ment would soon have to repent of their 


‘policy with regard to our West Indian 
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colonies. Every packet brought them in-| had not proposed a system of permanent 
telligence of the dangers which they were protection for the colonies; but it was not 
creating in the colonies. Every packet for the interest of the British colonists 
told them how precarious their tenure of themselves that any hope of the Imperial 
the colonies was becoming, in consequence | Legislature returning to the system of 
of their legislation. Lord Grey, in a re-/| protective duties should be held out. He 
cent despatch to the colonies, had told | believed that nothing could be more fata] 
them that they must no longer look to | to their prosperity. The right hon. Gen. 
the mother country for protection—they | tleman had blamed his (Mr. Labouchere’s) 
must be prepared to enter into full | noble Friend, Lord Grey, because he had 
competition with foreigners altogether un- | stated in a despatch to the West Indies 
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aided by the British Government. That 
was not the way in which to govern this 
great empire—to preserve our colonial or 
any other interest. The Government had 
involved themselves in the greatest incon- 
sistency, and had not even had the courage 
to carry out their own principles. They 


had abandoned free trade, whilst their mea- 
sure of protection was so paltry that it 


would be of no service to those for whom 


it professed to be brought forward. It. 


was not denied that the Act of 1846 had 
given the greatest encouragement to the 
cupidity of those who were concerned in 
the carrying on of the slave trade, whilst 
at the same time it had brought ruin upon 
the colonies. This miserable expedient 


must have the effect of destroying the loy- | 


alty of our colonies, and their ultimate se- 


verance from the mother country—a cata- | 


strophe which he was sure would be as 
much deplored by the occupants of the 
Treasury benches as any other men in that 
Tlouse. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE complained that | 


the right hon. Gentleman who had just sat | 


down had failed to show any reasons for 


his determination to vote for the proposi- | 


tion of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn ; he had preferred making an attack 
upon the policy of the present Govern- 
ment to defending his intended vote. Ile 


could assure the House that he would be | 


the last man to deny that the present state 
of the West Indian colonies was such as 
to inspire every lover of this country, in 
common with the Members of the Govern- 
ment, with the greatest anxiety and alarm. 
He never had disputed the fact that great 
distress prevailed in those colonies, and that 


any remedies which they could fairly apply | 


to that distress it was their duty at once to 
adopt. But the House should bear in 
mind that the English colonies were not 
the only ones labouring under distress. 
Cuba, in which slavery was rife, and the 
colonial possessions of the French, were at 
present suffering from great distress. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Herries) opposed 
the Government proposition because they 


| that they must ultimately look for unre. 
| stricted competition with the colonies of 
other countries. Why, there was only one 
|point on which the Committee of that 
| House which had recently sat upon the 
West Indian question were unanimously 
agreed—he believed that there was only 
one dissentient voice to the opinion that 
the West Indian colonies must eventually 
look for unrestricted competition with fo- 
reign countries, namely, the noble Lord who 
presided over the Committee; and yet the 
right hon. Gentleman had complained of 
Lord Grey having expressed himself to 
the colonists to the same effect. [Mr. 
Herries had not advocated permanent, 
but merely temporary protection.] He did 
not know what the right hon. Gentleman 
meant by ‘* temporary protection.” His 
hon. Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Bernal) had said that this Bill 
had had the effect of knocking down the 
prices very much in the sugar market. 
| Now, he held in his hand a statement 
which he found in the City article of the 
Times newspaper of that day, which he 
thought was very much at variance with 
the statement of his hon. Friend. The 
| article stated that, notwithstanding the 
| hostility that was exhibited by the Jamaica 
|press to the Ministerial measures, prices 
‘had risen considerably. It could not be 
disputed, therefore that his hon. Friend’s 
statement as to this Bill having caused a 
reduction in prices in the West Indies, was 
not correct. 

Mn. HUME would vote for the propo- 
sition of the noble Lord the Member for 
Lynn, because he protested against a law 
which compelled the English consumer to 
pay the expense which was incurred by the 
English importer being obliged to take his 
sugar to Holland to have it refined, ‘The 
Government should not suffer an inefficient 
Custom-house to impede a measure of jus- 
tice and benefit to all classes, The Go- 
vernment said that they were not yet pre- 
pared with the necessary arrangements for 
carrying into effect the intentions of the 


‘noble Lord the Member for Lynn; but why 
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were they not prepared? It was the duty 
of the Government to enable the consumer 
in this country to obtain his sugar at the 
lowest possible price, and that could not be 
done until permission was given to the 
English importer to refine sugar in bond; 
and that being the object, as he believed, 
of the proposition of the noble Lord, he 
felt bound to give it his support. 

Mr. H. BAILLIE : When last this ques- 
tion was brought under discussion, he op- 
posed the proposition of the noble Lord the 
Member for Lynn, because he agreed with 
his right hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Goulburn) 
that it would be very unjust to give a pri- 
vilege to one class of refiners in this country 
which was refused to the rest; but having 
since heard the statement of the noble 
Lord with regard to the enormous injustice 
that they were about to perpetrate upon a 
body of refiners, by allowing the Dutch to 
refine sugar to the disadvantage of the 
English sugar merchant, whom they would 
not permit to refine, he now thought that 
the alternative of the noble Lord was better 
than the proposition of the Government. 
With regard to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the Board | 
of Trade, that the colonies of other coun- | 
tries were suffering as well as those of 
Great Britain, he had to observe, that the 
accounts received from Cuba, Brazil, &c., 
did not justify the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said: I wish to say 
only a few words in consequence of what 
fell from the hon. Member for Inverness. 
He said that my right hon. Friend ought 
not to have stated that he meant to propose 
4 measure with respect to refining sugar in 
bond, unless he fully intended to bring 
such a measure forward, or if he had not a 
belief that such a measure was to be brought 
forward. Now, the sense of what my right 
hon. Friend stated was this, that it was | 
a subject encumbered with great diffi- | 
culties, and that he would consider of such | 
a measure during the recess; that if he saw 
his way to a good and practicable measure, 
he would propose to introduce it, but that 
he would not pledge himself to bring such 
a measure forward until he had fully con- 
sidered the difficulties belonging to it. My 
right hon. Friend has had interviews with 
persons connected with the trade upon this 
subject; but having asked the Chairman of 
Customs, Sir Thomas Fremantle, to pay 
particular attention to this subject, after a 
very careful investigation, he has come to 
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the conclusion that refining in bond under 
the present Custom-house arrangements 
could not be earried on without much in- 
convenience to the trade, and fraud on the 
revenue. This question, therefore, is one 
which cannot be decided in a few days; it 
is a subject which I think requires serious 
practical examination. 


Mr. G. THOMPSON, as the represen- 
tative of the great body of English sugar 
refiners in the metropolis, felt bound to 
give his cordial support to the proposition 
of the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck). He 
had listened with the utmost attention to 
every word which had been said during the 
debate, and felt thoroughly convinced that 
Government, having offered no solid argu- 
ment for the course they took, there must 
be some Dutch influence at the bottom 


| of it. 


Mr. JAMES WILSON was aware, in 
consequence of what fell on one occasion 
from the noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), 
to what house the hon. Member alluded. 
He (Mr. Wilson) had never had the slightest 
communication with that foreign house, 
one way or the other, upon the subject. 
The present proposition was to give effect 
to the request of a single refiner in bond, 
he being at the same time a refiner for the 
home market. If carried, it would enable 
him, by dividing his cargoes between his 
two refining houses, the inferior part to 
the one and the better to the other, to put 
in his poeket a certain sum which he would 
otherwise have had to pay to the revenue; 
and nine-tenths of the refiners could not in 
practice take advantage of such a permis- 
sion. 

The House divided on the question that 
the clause be read a second time :—Ayes 
40; Noes 70: Majority 30. 


List of the Ayes. 


Jolliffe, Sir W. G. IL. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
Miles, P. W. 
Moffatt, G. 
Moore, G. H. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Repton, G. W. J. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G, 
Urquhart, D. 
Verner, Sir W. 
Vyse, R. TH. R, H. 


Bankes, G. 

Christy, S. 

Crawford, WS. 
Cubitt, W. 

Disraeli, B. 
Duncombe, hon, 0, 
Du Pre, C. G. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Fox, W. J. 

Grogan, E. 

Gwyn, II. 

Hamilton, G. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, TH. A, 
Herries, rt. hon. J. C, 
Ilildyard, T, B. T. 
Hume, J. 
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Waddington, H. S. 
Wawn, J. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 


Currency. 


TELLERS, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Baillie, H. J. 


List of the Nors. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Barnard, E, G. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Bernal, R. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D, 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Campbell, hon. W, F. 
Cavendish, hon. C. C. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Dunean, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Evans, J. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Foley, J. If. I. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H, 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon, Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 

Ilawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Ilayter, W. G. 
Headlam, T. E. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J, 
Hobhouse, T, B. 
Hodges, : ae 
Howard, P. H. 


Jervis, Sir J. 


Lewis, G. C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morison, Sir W. 
Morris, D. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Owen, Sir J. 
Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 

Pigott, F. 
Raphael, A. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E, 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Somerville,rt. hn, SirW. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
Wrightson, W. B. 


TELLERS. 


SCOMMONS} 


Labouchere, rt. hon. I. Tufnell, H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. Hill, Lord M. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK brought forward 
a series of alterations in the schedules, to 
correct, as he said, the blunders of Min- 
isters. 

The Tlouse divided on the question, that 
17s. as the duty on brown clayed sugar, 


for which the noble Lord proposed to sub- | 


stitute 16s. 6d. stand part of the Bill :— 
Ayes 80; Noes 17: Majority 63. 

The House divided again on the ques- 
tion, that 16s. 4d. stand part of the Bill as 
the duty on sugar candy, instead of 16s. as 
proposed by the noble Lord :—Ayes 81; 
Noes 16: Majority 65. 

[It will answer all useful purposes to 
give only the Noes on the second of these 
two divisions. | 


List of the Nozs. 


Keogh, W. 
Moore, G. If. 
Mullings, J. R. 
O’Brien, Sir L. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Verner, Sir W. 


Vyse, R, UW. R, I. 


Baldock, E, 
Christy, 5. 
Dick, Q. 
Disraeli, B. 
Gwyn, H. 
Henley, J. W. 
Jolliife, Sir W. G. I, 


il. 
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Walsh, Sir J. B, 
TELLERS. 
Spooner, R. 
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Waddington, H. S, 


Bentinck, Lord G. 
Bill passed. 
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Mr. HERRIES would endeavour to 
confine himself as much as possible to the 
subject to which he was anxious to draw 
the attention of the House. The Motion 
he had to submit was as follows :— 

“ That this House will, early in the next Ses. 

sion of Parliament, take into its serious consid- 
eration the Reports from the Committee of this 
House, and from the Committee of the House 
of Lords communicated to this House, appointed 
to inquire into the Causes of the recent Com- 
mercial Distress, and how far it has been affected 
by the Laws for regulating the issue of Bank 
Notes payable on demand.” 
He was satisfied that the country looked 
with the greatest anxiety to the result of 
| this Motion, and that result would be most 
unsatisfactory, unless the House expressed 
an opinion that early in the ensuing Ses- 
sion it would take the subject into its atten- 
tive consideration. At this late period of 
the Session it would be impossible to enter 
into an inquiry with any satisfactory re- 
sult. These reports had produced a deep 
impression on the public mind; the im- 
portance of the subject it was impossible 
to exaggerate; and he could not do better 
than illustrate that by the words of one 
who in that House was always listened to 
with the greatest attention. In 1844, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Tam- 
| worth, in introducing the measure to which 
| these reports referred, said— 

“ T shall at onee proceed to call the attention 
| of the Committee to a matter which enters into 
| every transaction of which money forms a part. 
| There is no contract, public or private—no en- 

gagement, national or individual—which is un- 
| affected by it. ‘The enterprises of commerce, the 
profits of trade, the arrangements made in all 
| the domestie relations of society, the wages of 
labour, pecuniary transactions of the highest 
| amount and of the lowest, the payment of the na- 
tional debt, the provision for the national expen- 
| diture, the command which the coin of the smal- 
| lest denomination has over the necessaries of life, 
; are all affected by the decision to which we may 
| come on that great question which I am about to 
| submit to the consideration of the Committee.” 
| It was necessary that he should state the 
history of those Acts, the operation of 
which had, in his opinion, conduced to 
bring us into our present position. In 1844 
the then Executive Government availed it- 
self of the opportunity which then offered to 
revise the engagements which it had en- 
tered into with the Bank of England—and 
proposed to the House a plan making 
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great alterations in the engagements then 
existing between the Bank and the public, 
for the regulation from that time forward 
of the currency of the kingdom. In his 
opinion, the failure of that measure had 
been demonstrated; and the House should 
determine, as speedily as possible, whether 
it should be persisted in or modified or 
abandoned. He apprehended that the al- 
teration to which the House had assented 
in 1844 proceeded upon the assumption 
that it was necessary to introduce some 
stringent measure, for the regulation of 
that portion of the currency of the country 
which consisted in the issue of bank-notes 
payable on demand. It was assumed that 
to the unregulated issue of bank-notes 
some of those convulsions from which the 
commercial world occasionably suffered 
were owing—it was assumed that by the 
imposition of certain regulations on the 
issue of the bank-note currency, the oe- 
currence of those convulsions would, for the 
future, be prevented; that too great fluctu- 
ation in the interest of money would be 
averted; that undue speculation would be 
prevented ; and, above all, and as the cli- 
max of the benefits to be derived from the 


imposition of these regulations, that the 
convertibility of bank-notes would be effee- 


tually secured. Many persons, even at 
that time, were of opinion that the causes 
alluded to could not be the real causes of 
those evils; that the currency did not de- 
termine the prices of commodities; that to 
lay restrictions on the currency would not 
cure those evils, while by circumscribing 
the issue of notes payable on demand, they 
would, by the machinery used for that 
purpose, create dangers greater than any 
to which the commercial world had been 
previously exposed. These opinions were 
held by persons of high authority. They 
doubted whether the division of the Bank 
into twe departments—the one for the 
issue of notes, at the same time restricting 
that issue to 14,000,000/.—the other for 
the transaction of banking business only, 
would answer the purpose for which it was 
intended, and whether, without answering 
that purpose, it would not in itself give 
‘tise to great difficulties. An hon. Gen- 
tleman opposite had taken a very promi- 
nent part in these discussions; and he 
was greatly indebted to the labours of the 
hon. Gentleman for much valuable informa- 
tion. No one had stated more clearly than 
had the hon. Member for Westbury, in the 
valuable work which he had published on 
this subject, the objections which existed 
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to the theory which had been propounded, 
and the difficulties which might possibly 
arise if it were attempted to reduce that 
theory to practice. The hon. Gentleman 
had been supported out of the House by 
other able persons. In the House views 
of a somewhat similar nature had been 
propounded by two Gentlemen who were 
at present Members of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and whom he regretted not to 
see in their places that night. He alluded 
to the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Kinsale, and to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Commissioner for the Poor Laws. Time 
had already brought to the test the dif- 
ferences of opinion which then existed. 
Three years had not elapsed before they 
were called upon to abandon the measure 
which had been then introduced. In the 
course of three years the objections which 
had been made to the principle of the Bill 
by the hon. Member for Westbury had 
been shown to be well founded, and _ his 
apprehensions as to the results of the mea- 
sure had proved too true. It was now 
demonstrated beyond a doubt that the Act 
had not succeeded in preventing undue 
and extravagant speculation. Speculations 
more extravagant than those which had 
been entered into since the passing of this 
Act had been unknown in the commercial 
history of this country. It had not pre- 
vented the most extraordinary fluctuations 
in the value of money. Within the course 
of eight or nine months the interest of 
money, as regulated by the Bank of Eng- 
land, had varied from three per cent to ten 
per cent. Had it succeeded in securing 
the convertibility of notes? He thought 
he should be able to show that it had not. 
The history of the last six months was 
alone sufficient to show that all the predie- 
tions of those who had warned the country 
of the possible evils of the change, had 
turned out but too true. Ile would not go 
back to thet ransactions of October—they 
were still fresh in the recollection of the 
Ifouse, and long would be fresh in the 
minds of all those who took an interest in 
commercial matters. In consequence of 
the events which then happened, the Go- 
vernment had been obliged to step in and 
to suspend the provisions of the Act of 
1844, and the Government had done wisely. 
Parliament had been called together in 
November, in consequence of these events. 
They had been told in the Speech from the 
Throne that the Members of the Govern- 
ment had taken upon themselves the re- 
sponsibility of advising Her Majesty to 
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suspend the provisions of the Act of 1844, 
and the House had decided unanimously 
that Her Majesty’s Government had acted 
wisely in so doing. His object was, to im- 
press upon the House the necessity of 
giving an assurance to the public, that it 
would, on the earliest opportunity, under- 
take the consideration of the Act of 1844, 
so far as it operates as a restriction on the 
currency, for the purpose of deciding whe- 
ther it shall be continued, or modified, or 
repealed. When Parliament met in No- 
vember, unusual haste had been made by 
the Government to forestall any Motion 
which might be made on the subject. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had at once 
placed on the books a notice for a Com- 
mittee of Inquiry. Any attempt, there- 
fore, that might have been made to draw 
the attention of the House to the subject, 
would have been met by the reply that a 
Committee of Inquiry into the subject had 
been appointed. He did not accuse the 
Government of any design to throw over 
the subject to such a late period of the 
Session that it should be impossible to 
discuss it; but such had been the effect of 
the course adopted, and that such would 
be the effect had been foreseen. Then, 
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with regard to the composition of the 
Committee, that had been discussed fre- 
quently in the House, and had given great 


dissatisfaction. Twenty-six persons had 
been appointed on it—a most unusual 
number. The supposed opponents of the 
measure appointed on Committee amounted 
to eight or nine, or at most ten; the re- 
mainder were supposed to be favourable to 
it. At the same time the other House of 
Parliament appointed a Committee of In- 
quiry into the same subject, and in the 
same terms. Both Committees had fin- 
ished their labours, and they had now be- 
fore them two reports, one of the Lords 
and the other of the Commons, and he was 
desirous that, by the adoption of his Mo- 
tion, the House should pledge itself to take 
those reports into its consideration with the 
slightest possible delay. The Committee 
of the House of Commons reported thus :— 

“ The evidence which has been given as to the 
effects of the Act of 1844 has been contradictory. 
Its beneficial effects, as regards the issues of the 
country banks, have been admitted by many of 
the witnesses ; and although some have suggested 
an alteration of its provisions, very few have 
contested the general principles on which it is 
founded. 

“Your Committce have had under their con- 
sideration whether it is advisable that powers 
should be conferred by law upon the Government 
to enable them to meet the occurrence of any cir- 
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cumstances which may call for extraordinary jp. 
terference ; but they have come to the conclusion 
that, looking to the impossibility of foreseein 
what the precise character of the circumstances 
may be, and also what may be the measures best 
calculated to meet them, it is more expedient to 
leave to those with whom the responsibility of the 
Government may rest at the time, to adopt such 
measures as may appear to them best suited for 
the emergency.” 

The Committee concluded by saying that 
after a careful perusal of all the evidence, 
they were of opinion that it was not expe. 
dient to make any alteration of the Bank 
Act of 1844. The view which the Com. 
mittee of the House of Lords took of this 
subject differed materially from the opinion 
of the Commons’ Committee. They were 
of opinion— 

“That the principle on which the Act of 1844 
should be amended is the introduction of a disere- 
tionary relaxing power ; such power, in whomso- 
ever vested, to be exercised only during the ex- 
istence of a favourable foreign exchange.” 
They further state in their report— 

“If the Committee considered that the Act 
of 1844, which they desire to see amended so far 
as its restrictive clauses are concerned, was essen- 
tial to the practical convertibility of the bank- 
note, they would hesitate in recommending any 
change. But it should never be forgotten that 
the liability of the Bank consists in its deposits 
as well as in its promissory notes. The legal ob- 
ligation to discharge both is the same ; the failure 
of either would be equally fatal. The protection 
given by the Act of 1844 is mainly given tothe bank- 
notes, and in some degree at the risk of the deposits, 
This appears undeniable on comparing the reserve 
in the third week of October with the amount of pri- 
vate deposits. Had any unfortunate circumstance 
interfered with the power of meeting the latter en- 
gagements, or had not the Treasury letter been 
written, there seems little doubt of the fatal con- 
sequences which must have ensued. Had it been 
impossible to pay the deposits, a disercdit of the 
bank-note must have been the consequence. Nor 
can it be rationally questioned but that such a 
misfortune might have exposed to risk the con- 
vertibility of the bank-notes.” 

Here then were the two Committees re- 
porting, the one declaring that it was best 
to leave things as they were, and the other 
that it was of importance that the Act 
should be amended. He should now en- 
deavour to show on what a slender foun- 
dation the report of the Commons’ Com- 
mittee rested, and to ascertain how far it 
was sustained by the evidence which had 
been given. Many persons who had not 
read the evidence would be apt to suppose 
that it led to the conclusion to which the 
Committee had come, and that the report 
of the Committee was justified by it. He 
should endeavour to analyse the evidence, 
and to show that such a supposition was 
erroneous. The Committee had examined 
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96 witnesses as to the Acts of 1844 and! 
1845, and the two reports contained the 
opinions of these witnesses. Of these 26 
witnesses two were examined exclusively 
on the subject of the East India trade, and 
he should, therefore, set their testimony 
aside. That would reduce the number of 
witnesses to 24, The House had a right | 
to know the number who gave an opinion 
adverse to the Act of 1844, and the 
character of those witnesses. He should | 
divide them into five classes. The first | 
class comprised those witnesses selected by | 
large commercial bodies to represent them 
in Committee. They were four in number 
—Mr. Bevan, selected by the London 
bankers; Mr. Birkbeck, by the country 
bankers; Mr. Kinnear, deputed by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Glasgow; and Mr. 
M‘Farlane, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Edinburgh. These four were of 
the same opinion with regard to the Act 
of 1844—all of them agreed that it had 
led to a considerable aggravation of the 
distress of 1847, and were of opinion that 
it required amendment. The second class 
were persons presiding over large banking 
establishments, and were eight in number. 
Of these three represented the Bank of 


England, one the Bank of Ireland, and 
four the following banks :—Mr. Anderson, 
manager of the Union Bank of Scotland; 
Mr. Bell, manager of the City of Glasgow 
Bank, in Edinburgh; Mr. Murray, man- 
ager of the Provincial Bank of Ireland; 
and Mr. Bristow, manager and director of 


the Northern Bank of Ireland. Of these 
the three who represented the Bank of 
England were favourable to the Act, and 
maintained their opinion, in spite of a se- 
vere cross-examination. Mr. Macdonnell, 
the Governor of the Bank of Ireland, 
thought there were disadvantages attend- 
ing it, but did not give an opinion against 
it. But the other four—Mr. Anderson, 
Mr. Bell, Mr. Murray, and Mr. Bristow— 
were decidedly of opinion that the safety 
of the country required an amendment of 
the Act. The third class of witnesses con- 
sisted of individuals of great eminence and 
experience in commerce and in the money 
market of the metropolis. They were Mr. 
Gurney, one of the greatest money dealers 
in the world; Mr. Bates, a partner of the 
house of Baring and Co.; and Mr. Hors- 
ley Palmer; and they were generally of 
opinion that it was inexpedient to continue 
the restrictions of the Act of 1844, with 
regard to the Bank, as they now existed. 
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gaged in banking and commercial business 
in provincial towns: they were Mr. Pease, 
representing the industry of the north; 
Messrs. Hodgson and Turner, from Liver- 
pool; Mr. Gardner, from Manchester; and 
Messrs. Salt and Muntz, from Birming- 
ham, all of whom expressed an opinion 
against the Act of 1844. Messrs. Salt and 
Muntz were opposed to our whole system 
of currency—to the Act of 1819, as well 
as to the Act of 1844; and he would not, 
therefore, avail himself of their evidence. 
The fifth class consisted of gentlemen who 
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| had studied the subject theoretically. They 


were Mr. Tooke, well known for his work 
on prices; Mr. Jones Loyd, and Mr. Tay- 
lor. It was hardly necessary for him to say 
that Mr. Jones Loyd strenuously defended 
the Act, and was opposed to any change. 
Mr. Taylor was opposed to the whole of our 
monetary system, to the Act of 1819 as well 
as to the Act of 1844. It appeared, there- 
fore, that of twenty-four witnesses, four had 
given a decided opinion in favour of the 
Act. He should not avail himself of the 
witnesses—three in number—who were 
opposed to the Act of 1819, as well as the 
Act of 1844, and to our system of cur- 
rency in general. Deducting these, anda 
fourth witness, whose evidence he did not 
take into account, there remained sixteen 
out of the twenty witnesses whose evidence 
was to be weighed, who had declared that 
the Act of 1844 required amendment. But 
the character of the witnesses ought also 
to be kept in mind. All those deputed to 
express the opinion of commercial bodies 
were against the Act of 1844. Of those 
at the head of large banking establish- 
ments, four were against the Act, and 
three for it, the three being connected with 
the Bank of England. The three eminent 
individuals connected with the commerce 
of the metropolis who had been examined, 
were against it, and were of opinion that 
the safety of the mercantile community re- 
quired its alteration. Of the six witnesses 
who represented important establishments 
in the provinces, excluding the Birming- 
ham witnesses, four were of opinion that 
the Act required amendment in the sense 
of a relaxation of its restrictions. Add 
to these one witness of another class—a 
great writer on the subject, who was op- 
posed to the Act—and the proportion in 
point of numbers would be sixteen against, 
to one for. How, then, could the Commit- 
tee say that, after a careful review of the 
whole of the evidence, they had come to 
the conclusion that it was not expedient to 
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make any alteration in the Act of 1844? 
He knew how they came to that conclu- 
sion. It was by foree of numbers. An 
hon. Member opposite moved in the Com- 
mittee that the Act of 1844 had greatly 
aggravated the commercial distress. He 
had himself proposed a resolution that the 
report was not in conformity with the evi- 
dence; but both of these Motions were 
lost. It was somewhat strange that the 
Committee of the Lords—with the same, 
or nearly the same evidence before them— 
should have come to a conclusion different 
from that of the Committee of the Com- 
mons. ‘There were three elements on one 
side of the question which ought to deter- 
mine ultimately the opinion of the House. 
The first was the Treasury letter of Octo- 
ber. Such a letter would not have been 
issued had it not been indispensably neces- 
sary, and its issue must be taken as a 
proof that the provisions of the Act of 
1844 were inadequate. The House had 
exempted the Ministers from any blame 
which might have attached to them for 
issuing that letter, and therefore he had a 
right to suppose that the issue of it was 
indispensably necessary. The second ele- 
ment was the report of the Lords’ Commit- 
tee, declaring that the Act required amend- 
ment; and the third was the fact that a 
great preponderance of the evidence taken 
before their own Committee was also 
against that Act. These were the ques- 
tions before the Committee: the first re- 
lated to the eause of the commercial dis- 
tress; and the second, to the effect which 
the Act had on the regular circulation of 
notes. lle should say nothing about the 
first part, for none of the witnesses had 
givey any opinion which would justify him 
in saying that the Act itself had been the 
cause of that commercial distress. He 
thought the second branch of the inquiry, 
namely, the effect of the Act of 1844 on 
the existing state of commercial distress, 
and how far that Act had occasioned the 
same, &@ most important subject for their 
consideration. If they were to look to the 
report of the Committee on that point, 
they could not fail to be struck by its im- 
portance; and it was in reference to the 
decision to which they ought to come on 
that subject, considering all the results and 
bearings of the inquiry, that he maintained 
it was a question which ought not to be 
allowed to sink—that it ought not to be 
quashed or suffered to remain merely as 
the expression of an opinion upon the table 
of the House. The House would not be 
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(doing its duty nor satisfying the public, 
_ under all the circumstances of the ease, if 
'they separated without coming to some 
/conclusion, after a solemn deliberation, 
-upon the Act of 1844. They should ex. 
| press an opinion whether they considered 
the Act ought to be changed, or whether 
/it was such as would carry the country 
| through another crisis like that which had 
| been passed, and thus give some confidence 
'to the public. When he had introduced 
| that subject in the early part of the Ses. 
sion, he had been met by several objec- 
tions. It had been said that a Committee 
had been appointed to consider the mat- 
ter; and, moreover, that the Parliament 
was sitting. It was said that it would be 
still open to the Government to pursue the 
same course, if they thought it necessary, 
which they had followed in October, 1847, 
But he maintained that that was no an- 
swer to such a question. Were the Go- 
vernment again to allow a great evil to be 
done before they interfered, as was the 
case on the former occasion, to relieve the 
commercial community from the pressure 
of a great and imminent calamity ? Such 
was a course of things with which they 
could not be satisfied. The House ought 
not to separate before they acknowledged 
the importance of coming to some decision 
upon so important a subject. He would 
not call upon Members who had departed 
from town to return to their Parliamentary 
duties for the purpose of discussing that 
question; but he would urge upon them 
the necessity of expressing an opinion that 
it was most expedient that that matter 
should be taken into serious consideration 
at an early period next Session. The 
right hon. Gentleman concluded by mov- 
ing as stated in the beginning of his 
speech. 

Mr. H. DRUMMOND said, that the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stamford, who had just sat down, had 
treated the House on the 22nd of August, 
with a rechauffé of all the debates on 
currency and banking and commercial dis- 
tress that had taken place for some few 
years past; and he thought it necessary 
that they should pledge themselves to give 
the subject next year their very serious 
consideration. It was such a very lively 
subject that they must pledge themselves 
to be composed to a yery serious mood 
when they came to consider it. Now, for 
his part, he knew nothing so dull, dry, and 


uninteresting; and as to coming to a final 





settlement upon it, seeing that the ques- 
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tions of banking and currency had for one | 
pundred and fifty years past occupied the | 
attention of every Legislature, and had | 
not yet been satisfactorily adjusted, he did 

not know how they were to come to a last 

final settlement. But the right hon. Gen- 

tleman complained of everything. He 
complained of the composition of the Com- | 
mittee, and he built greatly upon the fact | 
that the bankers and commercial gentle- | 
men objected to the Bill. But that would 

be an equally valid objection to the Bullion | 
Report of 1810, or to any other Act con- | 
nected with the subject; for there was no | 
Act to which there could not be found 

abundance of objectors amongst commer- | 
cial men. He did not see what good could | 
be effected by the House giving such a 
pledge as that required by the right hon. 
Gentleman. Sufficient for the year were 
the debates thereof; and he would not pro- 
mise to go next year into the same ques- 
tion again. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said that the hon. 
Member for West Surrey tried to laugh the 
question out of the House. His speech | 
just amounted to—‘‘ Lord! what a bore 
is this currency question. Thank God we | 
are near the holidays. Let us have no | 
more about it.’’” But he (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought that was not the way to treat the 
discussion of a system which had involved 
the suspension of 143 first-rate commercial 
houses in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, 1847. It would not do to laugh such 
a matter off. The country now presented 
a most alarming aspect. There was a 
frightful deficiency in exports; but the de- 
ficiency in amount was nothing to the de- 
preciation in value. And in ease the pre- 
sent untoward weather should seriously 
injure the crops, and thereby render the 
necessary import of grain, and consequent 
export of bullion, of the present year vastly 
greater than that of the last, he trusted 
that the Government would not allow Par- 
liament to disperse without holding out a 
hope that they would be ready to discuss 
the great question as soon as Parliament 
was reassembled, when they recollected the 
melancholy and distressing effects upon 
trade from similar causes last autumn. 
Now, how had this question been dealt 
with by the Committee, selected at the in- 
stance and by the force of a Government 
majority to investigate it? Had that Com- 
mittee shown that zeal or diligence which 
might have been expected in so momentous 
an inquiry? The Committee on Commercial 
Distress had sat more than five months, and 
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examined twenty-six witnesses; whilst the 
Committee on Sugar and Coffee Planting 
had sat thirty-two days, and examined 
eighty-eight witnesses; so that the latter 
Committee, in two months and five days, 
had examined more than three times the 
number of witnesses examined by the Com- 
mittee on Commercial Distress, which had 
sat more than five months. He was happy 
to say that there was another place where 
inquiries of this sort were conducted in a 
different manner. No man could read the 
report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords upon this subject without seeing that 
they had most carefully and minutely em- 
braced this question as it affected the Act 
of 1844; that they had expressed their 
opinions clearly and decidedly upon it; 
and backed those opinions by statements 
of facts received from men who must be 
looked upon as among the most eminent 
financial and commercial authorities to be 
found in this country. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) could not say he thought the inquiry 
searched deep enough; for the real difti- 
culty, he believed, originated in the Acts 
of 1816 and 1819, to which the Act of 
1844 was by its author termed merely 
a supplement; but in tracing the effects 
of this Act of 1844, the Committee of 
the House of Lords had proceeded much 
farther than had the Committee of that 
House, and had expressed their concur- 
rence in the statements of those witnesses 
who had declared it to be their opinion 
that the restrictions on the Bank of Eng- 
land against the free use of silver bullion, 
as a basis of issue, amounted to a denial 
of one of the most legitimate means of ear- 
rying on commercial transactions. That 
Committee had declared that they thought 
the limitation to 14,000,000/. was an un- 
tenable principle, inasmuch as it was un- 
questionably adapted to inflict on this 
country very serious consequences at pe- 
riods of such emergency as that under 
which they suffered during the last au- 
tumn. If the Committee of the House of 
Lords, therefore, were correct in the opin- 
ion they had expressed, the retention of 
this limitation to 14,000,000/. was evidence 
of a marked determination to produce dis- 
tress, unless this country should be disposed 
to sacrifice immense amounts of its capital 
and property to procure bullion. They 
were tied down, in fact, by this system to 
a dependence on the foreign exchanges 
and the balance of trade. The hon. Gen- 
tleman then contended, that such had been 
the effect of the system, that up to the dth 
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of July last the prices of commodities and 
the remuneration of labour had never re- 
eovered from the depression of last winter; 
and if it was the will of Providence that 
the present harvest should be an unfavour- 
able one—that there should be not only 
a bad harvest, but a failure of the potato 
erop—he asked the House whether they 
would not at once say that they would be 
ready to take into their consideration this 
great subject as soon as they should meet 
again; and he put it plainly to the Govern- 
ment, whether they were or were not pre- 
pared, in the meantime, to extend to the 
commercial interests of this great country 
that assistance to which they had so strong 
a claim, and which had been tardily yielded 
under the pressure of imminent danger to 
the solvency of the Bank Jast autumn. In 
referring to the value of British and Irish 
manufactures and productions, the hon. 
Member here proceeded to show the great 
depreciation which had taken place in them 
during the last and the present year. He 
found that the average real value of our ex- 
ports in the two years ending with the 5th 
of July, 1846, was 58,884,404/., and that 
the average official value of the same was 
133,037,945l. He found, too, that the 
average real value of our exports for the 
two years ending with the 5th of July, 
1848, was 55,938,7641., their average 
official value for the same period being 
130,026,4087. It appeared, consequently, 
that there was a falling-off in our exports, 
in the second period, below those of the 
first period, of 2,945,640. (real value) ; 
and also a diminution of the quantity (or 
of official value) of only 3,011,5571., in- 
stead of 4,807,3641., which would have 
been the diminution in the quantity, had 
the price, as indicated by the real value, 
remained the same as in the first period. 
As it was, however, this statement showed 
a depreciation of 7 per cent. But if they 
compared the exports of the two years of 
the last period with each other, they would 
find that they exported— 
Real Value. Official Value. 
5th July, 1846-1847, £58,142,465 £128,974,357 
1847-1848, 53,735,064 132,078,459 





Difference, £4,407,401 £3,104,102 


This, as they would observe, showed a fal- 
ling-off in our exports in 1847-1848, as 
compared with the preceding year, of 
4,407,4012. in real value, while the official 
value—the test of quantity—showed an 
increase in 1847-1848, over 1846-1847, 
of 3,104,1027. in quantity, indicating a 
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depreciation of 26 per cent, or about 
13,000,0001. sterling; and if they added 
to this the diminution of real value, or 
money received for the exports of 1847. 
1848 below that of 1846-1847, amounting 
to 4,407,4017., they found a loss upon the 
export trade of this year alone of 17,0007. 
as compared with last year. Now he be. 
lieved it was impossible that they could 
dispute the accuracy or the fairness of that 
estimate; and he had adduced it for the 
purpose of following it up with the expres. 
sion of a hope that, with the evidence of 
such a sacrifice before them, that House 
would not be tempted by the hon. Member 
for Surrey (Mr. Drummond) to laugh off 
this question, or thus to insult the feelings 
of the suffering commercial interests of 
this country. With reference to our im- 
perts, too, he found that while the impor- 
tation of corn had this year diminished be- 
low that of last year by 4,040,3671., our 
imports of other foreign goods had, on the 
contrary, increased by 6,766,210/. (official 
value). When he showed them, then, that 
the imports of this year had not fallen 
short of those of the last, notwithstanding 
the diminished importation of grain and 
bread stuffs, but still largely exceeded 
the value of last year’s imports—when he 
showed them also the great falling-off which 
had taken place in our exports, and the 
great depreciation of their value —and 
when they knew that, by the bad currency 
system of this country, its prosperity and 
the employment of its people depended on 
the balance of trade bringing to these king- 
doms a great amount of bullion, by which 
alone our industry was unshackled from 
the forced lethargy inflicted upon it by the 
refusal of banking accommodation and mo- 
netary means, which our present system 
entailed when bullion was abstracted from 
the country by an adverse state of the ex- 
changes—he asked them if the prospect 
of a failing harvest, and the importation 
of a great quantity of corn, for which 
they would have to pay, not in mannfac- 
tures, but in gold—he asked them if such 
a prospect for this autumn did not amply 
justify the right hon, Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stamford in praying that House 
to give an assurance that, at the earliest 
possible period, the important subject 
which he had brought under their notice 
should receive their serious considera- 
tion? But, then, he was to anticipate, 
perhaps, that some hon. Member would 
get up and ask what the currency had 
to do with this. The right hon. Baro- 
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net the Member for Tamworth himself 
might, as on a former occasion, say, per- 
haps, that ‘‘ he hoped there would be an 
export of bullion, as it would lead to an 
increased demand for our manufactures.” 
He (Mr. Newdegate), however, did not 
fnd that such increased demand for our 
manufactures followed the great export of 
gold of last year—bitter experience had 
shown them the contrary. [An Hon. Mem- 
per moved that the House be counted, but 
there being more than forty Members, Mr. 
NewpEGATE resumed his argument.] He 
would take the hint which had been given, 
and sooner than that any abrupt termina- 
tion of this discussion should take place, 
he would at once resume his seat, apolo- 
gising to the House for having so long 
trespassed on their attention, and trusting 


that they would not allow themselves to | 


be deterred, by ridicule, or by attempts to 
“count out,’ from the consideration of a 
subject, their neglect of which they could 
not themselves justify, and the people of 
England would not excuse. 

The CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER said, that no man entertained a 
stronger opinion than he did on the import- 
ance of a discussion relating to the mone- 
tary laws of this country, and no question 
of greater moment could possibly occupy 
the attention of the House. He did not 
deny the right of the right hon. Gentleman 
to introduce this question as early as he 
pleased next Session; but the course which 
the right hon. Gentleman was now taking, 
seemed to him most extraordinary, and, 
as the hon. Member for West Surrey had 
said, a most fruitless course. The right 
hon. Gentleman would have it in his power 
at the beginning of the Session to bring 
the question before the House in any shape 
which he might think proper; and he could 
not conceive what possible advantage the 
right hon. Gentleman could gain by a Mo- 
tion pledging the House to take the sub- 
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the House to negative the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, but he should take 
another course, and move the previous 
question; thereby expressing the extreme 
inconvenience of pledging the House in 
one Session to consider any subject in a 
subsequent Session. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected to the formation of the 
Committee ; but when he looked at the 
divisions, he thought he must be acquitted 
of the charge that he had named a Com- 
mittee with an overwhelming majority in 
favour of the Act of 1844. It turned out 
that the most trying questions were carried 
only by amajority of two. The right hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think that the report 
of the Committee ought to have proceeded 
upon the opinions expressed by a majority 





of the witnesses examined, and that no 
discretion whatever was to be exercised by 
the Committee. But when was it ever 
(heard of that a jury was debarred from 
taking into consideration the value of the 
evidence given before them? If a Com- 
| mittee was not to come to a conclusion op- 
| posed, if necessary, to the opinions express- 
ed by the witnesses, it was perfectly use- 
iless to appoint any Committeee as a deli- 
| berative body, and the only thing necessary 
‘would be to appoint a shorthand writer to 
| take down the evidence. He did not think 
that the appointment of this Committee 
{had been without advantages. His wish 
|was that the evidence taken before the 
| Committee should lay before the House 
| facts which would enable them to come to 
|a conclusion on the subject; and when the 
| proper time arrived for bringing the ques- 
| tion before the House, for the purpose of 
‘obtaining a practical decision upon it, he 
‘had no doubt that the value of this infor- 
' mation would be appreciated. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman had stated that the com- 
mercial distress of 1847 was not traceable 
| to the Act of 1844. [Mr. Herries: With 
| one qualification.] He admitted the qua- 
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ject into consideration early next Session. | lifieation, but it did not affect the general 
The right hon. Gentleman did not advance | question. That declaration of the right 
asingle step towards the consideration of | hon. Gentleman was quite borne out by 
the question. It might also be inconve-| the evidence given before the Committee, 
nient to give a pledge which circumstances though it was not consistent with the lan- 
might render it difficult to fulfil; and yet, | guage held in November, 1847, when the 
whether the pledge was given or not, it | commercial distress was attributed to the 
would be equally in the power of the right | Act of 1844. The report of the Com- 
hon. Gentleman to bring the matter under mittee of the House of Lords, to which 
the consideration of the House. The right | the right hon. Gentleman had referred, 
hon. Gentleman gave no reason for asking | assigned precisely the same causes for the 
the House to make such a pledge, and de- | distress as did the report of the Commons’ 
clined even to state his own opinions on| Committee; but stated them more fully. 
the matter. He should not recommend panne other causes to which the distress 
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was attributable, the report of the Lords’ 
Committee referred to railroad calls; and 
he mentioned this because both his hon. 
Friend the Member for Westbury and 
himself were blamed for presuming to 
think that railway calls withdrew capital 
from other pursuits. Mr. Anderson, who 
was examined before the Committee, said 
that the houses which had failed in Seot- 
land had been generally engaged, more or 
less, in railway speculations. With re- 
gard to the Act of 1844, Mr. Gurney said 
distinctly that, in his opinion, it had no- 
thing to do with the commercial distress. 
The failures, he stated, were not owing to 
that Act at all. The hon. Member for War- 
wickshire said that the Act of 1844 had 
eaused the failure of thirty-three solvent 
firms; whereas Mr. Gurney’s evidence 
showed that up to the end of September 
the Act had nothing to do with the fai- 
lures; and almost all the great houses al- 
luded to by the hon. Member failed before 
the end of September. The evidence of 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank of England, of Mr. Gurney, and 
others, bore him out in saying that the 
pressure in April, 1847, arising from the 
importation of food, was no more than was 
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required to adjust the foreign exchanges. 
All the evidence taken before the Commit- 
tee showed that any interference on the 
part of the Government at that time would 


have been most unwise. Mr. Glyn consi- 
dered that the pressure in April, 1847, 
arose principally from the large importa- 
tion of corn and other necessary articles of 
food, and that the foreign exchanges having 
been affected by the operation of those 
causes, ‘* the pressure was necessary, and 
was carried only to the extent required for 
the proper readjustment of the foreign 
exchanges.’’ It was true that afterwards, 
in October, there was great alarm ; accord- 
ing to the evidence before the Committee, 
in the middle of October, 1847, a great 
change took place; but before that time 
the Government was not justified in inter- 
fering. On the 25th of October the letter 
of the Government was issued, and the 
Committee had expressed an opinion in 
favour of that letter; and he thought the 
evidence taken before both Houses con- 
firmed that opinion. He admitted that 
there was to be found in the evidence opin- 
ions adverse to the Bill of 1844; and no 
evidence upon this point was entitled to 
more weight than that of Mr. Gurney. 
But Mr. Gurney said he was favourable to 
the principle and theory of the Bill, at the 
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time it passed; and it was only from expe. 
rience under the Bill, that he had come to 
adifferent opinion. But the grounds which 
Mr. Gurney had assigned for his opinion 
did not support it; and this showed that it 
was the duty of a Committee not to take 
the opinions of witnesses, but to weigh the 
facts upon which they founded their opin- 
ions; and he said that the Committee were 
bound to come to a conclusion opposite to 
that of some of the witnesses, on the very 
facts and grounds they had themselves 
stated. With respect to the operation of 
the Act of 1844, in the ease of a drain 
of gold and adverse foreign exchanges, all 
agreed; the right hon. Gentleman and 
the Ilouse of Lords’ Committee agreed 
that in the event of a drain of gold, con- 
tracting the issue of paper was the only 
legitimate remedy; and that, if the Act of 
1844 was not law, such contraction ought 
to take place. The hon. Member for War. 
wickshire had denied the possibility of an 
issue of paper raising prices. [Mr. New- 
DEGATE: No, just the reverse.| Then, 
under certain circumstances, if the issue 
of paper tended to promote undue specu- 
lation, that would be mischievous to the 
country. If there were any point upon 
which the witnesses agreed, it was in re- 
spect to the advantage which the Act of 
1844 provided by limiting the issues of 
country banks. Now, if the unlimited is- 
sue of country banks was an evil, which 
had produced mischief, the issue of paper 
by the Bank of England, without being 
checked by the deposit of bullion, would 
produce similar effects. The Act of 1844 
was charged with not providing for the 
exigencies of private eredit; but the Act 
of 1844 did not impose any unnecessary 
restriction; if extraordinary eircumstances 
arose, they would be provided for. The 
evidence of Mr. Glyn showed that the erisis 
of October, 1847, was very like that of 
1825; the notes in the hands of the public 
at that time amounted to 4,000,000/. more 
than the circulation required. Mr. Horsley 
Palmer said ‘* he believed that there were 
nearly 2,000,0007. of notes issued in Oc- 
tober, 1847, merely for the maintenance 
of credit, and not required for circulation.” 
To come to the question of the means ne- 
cessary to support credit in cases of ex- 
treme panic and alarm, different persons 
entertained different opinions upon this 
head, and he should like to hear what the 
doctrine of the right hon. Gentleman was. 
Mr. Took deprecated the issue of paper to 
support credit, and contended that it was 
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no part of the functions of the Bank to 
support public credit, and that they de- 
arted from their proper functions when 
they attempted to do so, except in times 
of panic and alarm, which were exceptions 
from all rule. He should be glad, there- 
fore, to know the principles which the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to lay down for 
such cases. In extraordinary times ex- 
traordinary measures must be resorted to. 
In October, 1847, to what extent did the 
necessity exist, and under what cireum- 
stances not applicable to other cases ? 
Let them read the evidence of Mr. Ander- 
son :— 


“Were those houses which have suspended 
payment during 1847 and 1848, generally engaged 
in railway speculations ?—Yes, almost in every 
case, more or less. 

“ Their accounts have, I suppose, a good deal 
come under your notice ?—Yes ; when I say rail- 
way speculations, I should perhaps say specula- 
tions in shares as well as railway shares ; but the 
railways were the great source of speculations ? 

“Did you find that parties drawing bills took 
unusual means ef obtaining money for the purpose 
of carrying on railway speculations ?—Yes; a 
considerable part of the loss sustained by the 
bank with which I am connected, arose from that 
cause, from parties ostensibly drawing bills for 
their business transactions, which turned out upon 
their failure to have been drawn against railway 
speculations ; they were represented to be busi- 
ness bills, but in reality they were drawn in order 
to support speculations in railway shares. 

“ Will you explain how that was done ?—A cot- 
ton manufacturer connected himself with a cotton 
twist dealer, and the one drew bills upon the 
other, which we supposed were for the purchase of 
twist for his manufactory, and it turned out to be 
nothing of the kind, but merely connected with 
speculations in shares.” 





This was a fictitious credit, B drawing on 
A, and A drawing on B, until at the end | 
the bubble burst, and this would ever be | 
the case where the issue of paper was not | 
based upon bullion. The right hon. Gen- | 
tleman proposed to depart from the law, in 
order to support credit, by relieving the | 
Bank of England from the restrictions im- | 
posed upon it by the Act of 1844; he (the | 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) objected to | 
that principle, and he thought it extremely | 
important that the Act of 1844 should be | 
maintained. If paper was to be the re- 
presentative of gold, he wanted to know | 
the relation which the right hon. Gentle- | 
man wished should subsist between them ? 
The right hon. Member was content with 
the Bill of 1819; but the witnesses said, 
“If you wish to have the Act of 1819, you 
must have the Bill of 1844, for, without 
the Bill of 1844, the Bill of 1819 could 
not be carried out;’’ and that was his | 
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opinion; that the Act of 1844 was the ne- 
cessary complement of the Act of 1819, and 
indispensable to carry its principle into 
effect, namely, the convertibility of paper 
into gold. All authorities had agreed that 
it was unadvisable to leave the regulation 
of the currency to the discretion of the 
Bank of England, and yet that was the 
proposition contained in the Lords’ report. 
On the whole, the best course which could 
be taken was to leave the Act of 1844 un- 
touched; and if any case of emergency 
should arise similar to that of 1847, the 
Government would on their own responsi- 
bility do what might seem best to them 
under the circumstances. That view of 
the question was confirmed by the evidence 
which Mr. Gurney gave before the Com- 
mittee. Having now expressed the opin- 
ions of the Government upon the subject, 
he felt it unnecessary to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House at greater length, and 
therefore would conclude by saying that 
whenever the right hon. Member for Stam- 
ford should think proper to bring the ques- 
tion forward again with a view to a prac- 
tical result, he (the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer) would be prepared to discuss it to 
the best of his ability. 

Mr. SPOONER said, he approached 
the subject with unfeigned embarrass- 
ment, not on account of its difficulty, not 
because he felt any doubt as to the opin- 
ions which he had so long entertained, 
but because he knew that he differed from 
a large number in that House for whom 
he entertained the greatest respect. The 
right hon, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
thought his right hon. Friend the Member 
for Stamford had not laid any grounds for 
the Motion which he had submitted. In 
his opinion he had laid very strong grounds. 
It was not that any immediate practical 
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consequences were expected to result from 


it; but the public expected some pledge 
to be given as to whether the question 
was to sleep and slumber on, or whether 
the Ilouse was prepared to give that con- 
sideration to the subject which, whatever 
might be the feeling of the House, the 
nation regarded as one of deep import- 
ance. His right hon. Friend never as- 
serted that the Act of 1844 was the sole 
cause of the distress which afterwards 
occurred, but that it greatly aggravated 
that distress, and increased the panic, 
which would have existed, but not to the 
same extent, without it. He differed al- 
together from the right hon. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer as to the policy of leaving 
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the power of authorising extraordinary 1844 was right, and that he was deter. 
issues entirely on Government responsi-| mined to abide by it. The House would 
bility. The law, in his opinion, should bear in mind that there was at the pre- 
be so constructed that under no cireum-| sent moment a large mass of the labour. 
stances should its suspension be required. ing population out of employment, and 
It had been asserted that the right hon. | that it was most dangerous to allow them 
Baronet the Member for Tamworth, in to swell the numbers of discontented and 
introducing the law, contemplated its pos- | disaffected persons with which the country 
sible suspension; but was it to be believed | was at present afflicted. He should find it 
that he would have secured the acquies- necessary, however, to illustrate his opinions 
cence of the House if he had told them’ by reference to a much earlier period than 
that it was but a fair-weather measure? the Bill in question. He must begin his 
Why, they were told that it was to stop’ history at a period still further back—at 
panies and create certainty in commercial | the period of 1810-11. He was, by means 
transactions. It was to tell the country | of those facilities which are allowed to 
what a pound was. Talk of convertibility , strangers, an anxious auditor of the de- 
and public faith indeed, when a latent bates which took place in 1810-11. He 
power, unseen and unknown, was suffered formed his opinions then, he had main- 
to exist, empowering the Minister of the| tained them ever since; and he claimed 
day to change and alter the law as he, that attention for his opinions which was 
might think fit, according to the emer-| due to their being formed, and consist- 
gency! But the Chancellor of the Exche- ently entertained through a long and not 
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quer had told them that nothing short of) idle life—a life chiefly spent in commer- 
such an ¢mergency as that which had cial pursuits. To all the principles which 
lately occurred would justify a Minister in| were then laid down by Mr. Horner, he 
taking such a course; so that on the re-| (Mr. Spooner) gave his unqualified assent. 
currence of a similar state of things they That distinguished man then told the 
were again to behold a_ sacrifice of) House that the time had come when the 
250,000,0007. of property. They had | depreciation which had been going on, 


been told that Mr. Gurney approved of} must be arrested; that, if not arrested, it 
the principle of the Bill; but in his evi-| would involve the nation in inextricable 
dence that gentleman said that the extent | difficulty; and he called upon the House 
of insolvency and number of failures were | to state a time when they would return to 
greatly increased by the additional pres-| cash payments. The Minister of the day 
sure occasioned by the Act of 1844. The|—an able and an excellent man—and one 
evidence of Mr. Horsley Palmer was to| who could never be referred to in that 
the same effect, and was corroborated by | House without deploring his untimely fate 
all the other witnesses, except the four|(Mr. Spencer Perceval), that Minister met 
who supported the Bill. Mr. Jones Loyd| the proposition of the hon. and learned 
was aman entitled to every respect; but! Gentleman in a’manner that was unwor- 


he was the author of the Bill, and no man 
was disposed to give up his own crotchets. 
The hon. Gentleman then referred to the 
evidence given by Mr. Jones Loyd before 
the House of Lords, for the purpose of 
showing that even he was of opinion that 
in certain circumstances a relaxation of the 
Bank restriction might safely be made. He 
objected to any system under which such 
deviations from the avowedly laid down 
rule were permitted, and under the effect 
of which their commerce and manufactures 
were at present suffering. A monetary 
system ought to be so arranged as to re- 
gulate itself, and prevent such crises of 
ruinous distress as this country had re- 
cently experienced; and it would have 
been far better if the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had met the Motion with a 
direct negative, declared that the Act of 


thy of him, a manner with which he to- 
tally disagreed, and a manner that could 
not be supported by argument. He met 
it with a declaration that there was no 
depreciation, and that a one pound note 
and a shilling were, for all legal purposes, 
equal to a guinea; and, following up that 
declaration, it was resolved that there 
should be no alteration in the currency. 
The same question was ably handled by a 
gentleman whose talents and whose worth 
had, perhaps, never been surpassed, and 
by one whom he especially revered, be- 
cause, though so much his junior, he even 
then honoured him (Mr. Spooner) with his 
friendship—he alluded to the late Mr. 
Henry Thornton. That gentleman, in per- 
haps the ablest speech that was ever made 
upon the subject, agreed in all the prinei- 
ples that were laid down by Mr. Horner; 
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but he disagreed with him in his practical 
conclusions, and in that disagreement he 
(Mr. Spooner) thoroughly concurred. Mr. 
Thornton showed that it was impossible to 
earry out those principles so long as the 
country was in a state of war. But he 
did more. He showed that even then, 
though the depreciation had not nearly 
reached the point to which it afterwards 
descended, and though the debt was not 
nearly equal in amount to that to which 
it afterwards increased, yet he laid down 
the principle that justice to debtors as well 
as creditors was involved in the question; 
and he hazarded an opinion, namely, whe- 
ther, considering the extent of deprecia- 
tion and the amount of debt, justice had 
not even then passed over to the side of 
depreciation. ‘This state of things went 
on till 1819 without any inquiry as to the 
effect the measure would have on the debts 
and eredits of the country. Mr. Harmer, 


a Bank Director, examined before the Com- 
mittee of that year, was expressly told 
that his advice was not asked as to the 
measure, for upon that the Government 
had made up their minds; and all they 
wanted to inquire about was the best mode 
of carrying it into effect: without any 


other inquiry they returned to that system 
which in 1797 Mr. Pitt found it necessary 
to abandon, while the national debt had in 
the mean time been increased threefold, 
and the depreciation, though perhaps no 
accurate estimate could be formed of it, 
had gone on increasing to an enormous 
extent. Ever since that time they had 
never had real regular permanent pros- 
perity; but the history of the country had 
been a series of alternations of prosperity 
and distress. In 1816, they prepared for 
an alteration of the standard, and then, 
for the first time, they adopted a standard 
which had never before been used in this 
country. Before, they had a conjoint 
standard of gold and silver, so that the 
debtor had the option of paying in silver 
as well as in gold—he might pay in the 
cheapest coin he could get, and that which 
was least likely to leave the country, for 
silver was much surer to remain in the 
country than gold. But there was another 
alteration in the standard, and one which 
was more important still. Formerly, gold 
and silyer, when once coined, must remain 
coin for ever; they could not be melted 
down—at least it was forbidden by law; 
and though he was aware it was some- 
times done, yet it was never done by per- 
sons who had any regard for moral cha- 
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racter—it was done at considerable risk, 
which was only incurred for the sake of a 
great profit, and the high rate of profit 
constituted a guard against melting. But 
now, coin was left to be dealt with as a 
mere matter of profit; and a profit of 6d. 
in the pound would be enough to send all 
the coin out of the country. In 1819 the 
Act of 1816 first came into operation. In 
1820, every one, at least every one who is 
old enough to remember the period, must 
be aware of the distress which then oc- 
curred, and which continued down till 
1822, when Lord Castlereagh told them 
the distress arose from the too sudden ap- 
plication of the Currency Bill of 18]9; and 
he introduced some palliatives, some modi- 
fications, of the measure, but still the Bill 
itself remained unrepealed. The principle 
upon which he acted, was largely to in- 
crease the Bank issues, with a view to re- 
store confidence, and to stimulate what 
his Lordship called ‘* wholesome specula- 
tion.”’ This was followed by the ephe- 
meral prosperity of 1825, when Mr. Ro- 
binson, now the Earl of Ripon, made his 
celebrated speech of that year. He (Mr. 
Spooner) was among the right hon. Gen- 
man’s auditors on that occasion, and he 
well remembered the remarkable words in 
which he affirmed the sure and certain 
prosperity we enjoyed, ‘‘not evanescent, 
but founded on a rock—a prosperity dis- 
pensed through the ancient portals of the 
constitution to a grateful, a generous, and 
a loyal people.’’ And yet, in the begin- 
ning of the year 1826, the same Minister 
came forward to depict the heavy calami- 
ties which had befallen the country—the 
anvils all silent, the cotton-mills all closed 
—and this was within a period of six 
months after the right hon. Gentleman’s 
glowing descripticn of the sure and cer- 
tain prosperity which he said the country 
was basking in. He stated these things 
to show that all these calamities which 
had befallen the country might be traced 
back to the Bill of 1819. He might be 
taunted then with the inquiry, what would 
he do? Would he propose that debtors 
should pay less than they had contracted 
to do? His right hon. Friend (Sir R. 
Peel)—if he would permit him to call him 
so—would ask him, as he had asked him 
before, ‘‘ What is a pound?” That ques- 
tion was easily enough answered. He 
would tell him that a pound was a piece 
of gold of a certain value, and stamped in 
a certain way; and having given that an- 
swer, he would ask what that had to do 
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with the question? 
was, what ought the pound to be? and he 
said that in 1819 they should have made 
that inquiry. They should have asked what 
was the pound in which the 800,000,0001. 
of national debt was created, and in which 
all the other debts and mortgages through- 
out the country were created. They were 
then told that the difference to the debtors 
did not exceed 4 per cent; but he believed 
there was not a man who would now be 
bold enough to say that that difference 
was less than 30 per cent. Those who 
advocated an alteration of our monetary 
system were charged with injustice. He 
repudiated that charge, and fixed it upon 
those who maintained the present system. 
In 1819, when in practice you adopted 
the present standard of value, you de- 
clared that the only difference the altera- 
tion would make in the value of property 
would be 4 per cent; and you then thought 
you were doing justice by so establishing 
that standard. If you thought you did 
justice then, how can you say you are 
doing justice now by maintaining that 
standard, which no one will at this time 
assert has affected the value of property 
less than 30 per cent? It is evident, 
therefore, that a great mistake was com- 
mitted in 1819—a mistake perpetuating a 
great injustice upon the debtor interest of 
the country. You did not intend to pro- 
duce the effect you have produced. The 
debtor interest, misled by your statements, 
acquiesced. Is it right to hold that in- 
terest to a bargain made in ignorance of 
the effect it would produce? Is it safe to 
the creditor interest to endeavour to force 
the full completion of that bargain, which 
never can be carried out without general 
ruin? He regretted that the right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Ripon was not in 
his place. He did not mean to taunt him 
with anything that he had published in 
his celebrated pamphlet on this subjeet— 
he wished to refer to a conversation which 
passed in that House; and he felt there 
was no breach of confidence in alluding to 
it, for the whole passed in open conversa- 
tion. It was after the evidence given by 
Mr. Pease, which he conjured hon. Mem- 
bers to read, of the injurious effeets of 
this Bill in the North of England. He 
(Mr. Spooner) turned to Sir J. Graham 
and said, ‘* What do you think of the evi- 
dence of Mr. Pease?”’ He said, ‘“* It is 
very alarming—it is very distressing.”’ 
** Ah,”’ rejoined he (Mr. Spooner), ‘it is 
your fault, Sir James; if you had but 
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had been true to your principles, you might 
have been Prime Minister at this day; and 
you would have saved your country, which 
is now involved in all this distress.’’ What 
was his reply? He said, ‘I have not al. 
tered my opinions on the Bill of 1819, | 
said it was a dead robbery then, and | say 
it now—I remain still of the same opinion 
which 1 published, that the Bill was 
dead robbery of all the debtor interests of 
the country.”” It was true, the right hon. 
Baronet went on to say, that it was done— 
that the system had gone on so long, they 
would now create fresh injustice by un- 
doing it. With that opinion he entirely 
disagreed. It was not done—it was far 
from being done. They had never seen 
the Bill of 1819 extensively brought into 
operation for more than three or four years 
at a time; and so soon as things began to 
find their level, as it was ealled, under 
that Bill, dire necessity compelled them to 
relax its operation; that was their real po- 
sition, and that led him next to consider 
the question of the exchanges. They were 
told they must regulate their issues by a 
watchful and careful attention to the rate 
of the exchanges. If so, he should like to 
know what they were to do during the 
next winter. Was there a man in that 
House who had taken the least pains to 
ascertain the state of the crops, who anti- 
cipated anything else for the coming win- 
ter than an immense importation of fo- 
reign corn? and how was that to be paid 
for? Perhaps some hon. Gentleman op- 
posite would suggest, by their manufaec- 
tures. But, he would ask, did their ma- 
nufactures go out when they last had 
occasion to import foreign corn? No; 
their bullion would be required. The right 
hon. Baronet near him (Sir R. Peel), said, 
‘* Let the gold go out, he wished it might 
go; it would come back again.”’ Aye, it 
would come back again, he had no doubt; 
but at what cost? The system under 
which we were acting had lately produced 
a reduction of 250,000,000/. in the value 
of property, in order to secure an amount 
of 15,000,0001. of gold in the coffers of 
the Bank of England. This was no ima- 
ginary loss, but was provable by carefully 
considered statistics. He did not mean to 
say that such a sum went out of the coun- 
try; but the catastrophe that took place 
shook the credit of the country, and with 
the credit of the country prices fell, s0 
that the endeavour to get back the 


15,000,000/. of gold had actually cost the 
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and die? 


Minister who should leave the Irish to lie 
down in despair. But with the present 


system of currency, he defied them to, 
send the money which would be necessary | 


for their relief. It was true that gold 
might be employed to bring corn into the 


country, but as the gold went out, the’ 


notes would flow in; and he must remind 


the House that upon the supply of notes | 


depended, in great measure, the employ- 
ment of the poor throughout the country. 


into the country by the contraction of the 


paper money, they deprived the poor of | 
/medium issued by Government, and li- 


the means of purchasing it; and even 
checked the manufacture of those articles 


which must ultimately be exported to bring | 


back the gold. You may bring in the 
bread, you may show the suffering la- 
bouring classes the loaf; but the very 
means which enabled you to set the loaf 
before them, took away the means of pur- 
chasing it. Those who agreed with him 
were asked would they support an un- 
limited issue of paper money? He had 
explained his own views of this subject in 
the resolutions which were published in 
the first report of the Committee. The 
right hon. the Chancellor of the Exehe- 
quer stated, that the Bill of 1844 was 
intended to prevent speculation. [The 
CuanceLLor of the Excuequrr: No!] He 
was much mistaken if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not make an appeal to Mem- 
bers whether they would, by rescinding 
the Bill of 1844, encourage unlimited 
speculation. Ile would make this appeal 
to his right hon. Friend (Mr. Herries), 
but that he observed he was now reposing 
in unlimited slumber. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, when he spoke against overtrading 
and speculation, forgot that it had all 
arisen under the very Act which he was 
defending. And he also omitted to state, 
that had the Bank of England, during the 
late crisis, been empowered to make use 
of the gold in their coffers, they could 
have materially lessened, if not wholly 
averted, the panic which had been so de- 
structive to the commercial world. Yet 
we were told we must come again to the 
extreme point before the Government 
would feel itself justified in interfering as 
they did last autumn. Unless the cur- 
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But there were | 
still other circumstances to be considered 
—were the Irish to be allowed to lie down | 
Why, the whole country would | 
resound with cries of shame upon the | 
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rency were extended, a heavy responsi- 
bility would rest upon the Government. 
But the necessity of preserving converti- 
bility was urged in objection to this act 
of justice. His idea of convertibility was 
that a note should always be convertible 
into what a man wanted. If it were a 
legal tender, if it would pay all taxes and 
all debts, and purchase what any man re- 
quired, that was sound convertibility, not 
into gold only, but into all the practical 
necessities and purposes of life. He im- 
plored the noble Lord not to be led away 
by the vain philosophy of the day; but, 
like Mr. Pitt in 1797, to rise above the 
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'trammels, and adapt his proceedings to 
So that while they brought foreign corn 


the circumstances of the times. Let the 
gold go abroad to bring in food, but at the 
same time let there be a circulating 


mited by Parliament to the amount of 
annual revenue—this would, in fact, be 
guaranteed by all the property of the 
country—and then our labourers would 
find that we were not only able to afford 
them the means of procuring food in abun- 
dance, but to dispense a large and liberal 
measure of relief to Ireland, and turn that 
discontented population into a peaceful 
and loyal people, and meanwhile a stock 
of manufactures would be accumulating, 
which would enable us to get back our 
gold again. He trusted that Parliament 
would not separate while Members had no- 
thing to tell their constituents but that, 
when famine threatened, proposals for 
measures of relief were met with the pre- 
vious question—that the Ministers were 
hesitating and doubting—that they had 
no opinions—and that at the approach of 
the storm they dared not pledge them- 
selves to any course of conduct that might 
avert it. If that went forth among the 
people, despondeney would be the conse- 
quence, and there was no knowing what 
might be the result. There was a re- 
medy; let them apply it. Let them eall 
forth the energy of the people by setting 
the credit of the nation free. 

Sm ROBERT PEEL: Mr. Speaker, 
I was quite prepared to hear my hon. 
Friend the Member for North Warwick- 
shire take credit to himself for entire con- 
sistency on the subject of the currency; I 
was quite prepared to concede it to him; 
but I confess I was not prepared to hear 
him declare that he had been a disciple 
of Mr. Horner, and that he still adopted 
every principle for which Mr, Horner con- 
tended. _My hon. Friend says, indeed, that 
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he differed from Mr. Horner as to his | try, and the realised capital of the country, 
practical conclusion; but he assures us that as a perfectly safe and sufficient founda. 
in every word and in every letter of each | tion for a corresponding amount of cur. 
of the thirteen or fourteen preliminary re- | rency. But even with my hon. Friend's 
solutions on the subject of the standard explanation, his doctrine is sufficiently 
of value moved by Mr. Horner in 1811, he | alarming. His inconvertible paper, limited 
unreservedly concurs. Why, Sir, if there | by nothing but the extent of the publie 
be any medium of communication between | necessities, will be quite as bad as incon- 
those who live and those who have de- | vertible paper issued ad libitum upon land 
parted from amongst us, Mr. Horner must and capital. The real value of such a 
now be shuddering in his grave at hearing currency will soon be correctly estimated 
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the hon. Member’s representation that the 
principles of Mr. Horner were in precise 
accordance with his own. What must be 
his amazement at hearing the hon. Gen- 
tleman professing to be his disciple, and 
at the same time contending that the cir- 


‘in foreign countries, and will be sensibly 
felt by those who rely on the wages of 
labour for the means of subsistence. 

| But how does my hon. Friend recon. 
| cile these theories with the principle laid 
down in Mr. Horner’s resolutions ? From 


culating medium ought to represent — not | the practical conclusion, namely, the re- 
gold, not silver, not capital, not anything | sumption of cash payments at the end of 
tangible ; but that which is worse than | two years, he dissented; but he says there 


nothing—the debt of the country. Your 
expenditure is now 50,000,000/., and to 
that extent my hon. Friend would issue 


inconvertible paper. Add 10,000,0000. 


to that expenditure, no matter whether | 
the resources of the country can bear the | 
additional charge, and 10,000,000. more 
of inconvertible paper may be, according | 
to my hon. Friend, safely and prudently 


issued. There need in that case be no 


limit to lavish expenditure — no limit to | 


the incurring of debt; the ready means of 
meeting every charge are at hand—a fresh 
issue of inconvertible paper. My hon. 
Friend says the amount of that paper is 
limited ; but limited by what? It may 
increase with increasing expenditure. 
60,000,0007. of paper may be issued with 
as much safety as 50,000,0001., provided 
only that the amount does not exceed the 
sum which is required to meet the pub- 
lie necessities, and that the paper, after 
its issue, is receivable at the Exchequer 
in payment of taxes. The more you ex- 
pend, the more paper you may issue; and 


as my hon. Friend thinks that plenty of | 


money is a never-failing source of pros- 
perity, there not only is no check upon 


expenditure, but a direct premium upon | 


it. Your paper issues would be incon- 
veniently restricted by economy. 

My hon. Friend has another theory. He 
contends that any amount of circulation is 
safe that has for its basis the land and 
property of the country; and this is the 
doctrine of a disciple of Mr. Horner. 

Mr. SPOONER: I strictly limited it 
to the amount of your expenditure. 

Sin R. PEEL: I thought I heard my 
hon, Friend mention the acres of the coun- 


{is not a firmer friend to the principles for 
| which Mr. Horner contended. I shall surely 
| startle my hon. Friend by reminding him 
|of those principles. He must have for- 
gotten the transactions of 1810. 

Mr. SPOONER: No! 

Sir R. PEEL: Very well, then, I will 
read to my hon. Friend some of the re- 
| solutions moved by Mr. Horner, to every 
word and letter of which he did and still 
does so entirely subscribe. This is the 
first resolution :-— 


“That the only money which ean be legally 
tendered in Great Britain for any sum above 
twelve pence in the whole is made either ef gold 
or silver; and the weight, standard, and deno- 
mination at which such money is authorised to pass 
current, is fixed, under His Majesty’s preroga- 
tive, according to law.” 


The other resolutions establishing the lead- 
ing principles in respect to the circulating 
medium were the following :— 


“7. That under the laws which constitute the 
established policy of this realm in regard to money, 
no contract or undertaking for the payment of 
money, stipulated to be paid in pounds sterling, 
or in good and lawful money of Great Britain, 
| can be legally satisfied in gold coin unless the 

coin tendered shall weigh in the proportion of # 

| parts of 5 dwts. 8 gr. standard gold for each 
pound sterling; nor in silver coin, for a sum ex- 
ceeding 25/., unless such coin shall weigh in the 
proportion of 29 of a pound Troy of standard silver 
for each pound sterling. 

“8, That the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England are stipulations to pay, on demand, the 
sum in pounds sterling respectively specified in 
each of the said notes. 

“14, That during the continuance of the sus- 
pension of cash payments, it is the duty of the 
Directors of the Bank of England to advert to 
the state of the foreign exchanges, as well as the 
price of bullion, with a view to regulate the amount 
of their issues, 
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“15, That the only certain and adequate se- | 
curity to be provided against an excess of paper | 
currency, and for maintaining the relative value of | 
the circulating medium of the realm, is the legal | 
convertibility, upon demand, of all paper currency 
into lawful coin of the realm.” 

My hon. Friend says, that previously 
to the resumption of cash payments, there 
had been a great depreciation of paper as 
compared with gold; and that in 1819, 
when Parliament resolved to restore the 
standard of value, reference ought to have 
been had to that depreciation, and that 
the public creditor who had advanced his 
money to the State ina currency of smaller 
value, had no equitable right to recover 
the principal, or to be paid the interest of 
his debt, in a currency of the full value; 
that the pound he advanced was not the 
pound of twenty shillings of lawful money, 
but a pound of fifteen shillings, or some 
other such amount. 

Now, it certainly would have been pos- 
sible to make some arrangement of this 
kind—to have formed an estimate of the 
extent to which the depreciation of paper 
had been carried during the suspension of 
cash payments, and, on the restoration of 
cash payments, to have made a corre- 
sponding reduction in the value of the 
currency in which the then existing pub- 
lie engagements were to be discharged. 
Such an arrangement, I say, would have 
been possible. Whether it would have been 
equitable is another question. When Par- 
liament borrowed money of the public ere- 
ditors during the war, they reserved no 
power to discharge the debt in other than 
the lawful coin of the realm. The sus- 
pension of cash payments was avowedly 
a temporary measure, continued from time 
to time, with a distinct announcement on 
the part of Parliament that they should be 
resumed six months after the ratification of 
a definitive treaty of peace. 

Does my hon. Friend recollect the 9th 
Resolution of Mr. Horner? Is it one of 
those, every word and letter of which it 
seems that he has approved? Itis to this 
effeet— 

“9. That when it was enacted that the pay- 
ment of the promissory notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land in cash should for a time be suspended, it was 
hot the intention of Parliament that any alter- 
ation whatever should take place in the value of 
such promissory notes.” 


My hon. Friend will perhaps say, that 
whatever might be the legal obligation, the 
engagement, whether expressed or im- 
plied, was an impossible one; that the no- 
torious fact of depreciation ought to haye 
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been recognised; and that, on the resump- 
tion of cash payments, the public creditor 
should have been compelled to receive the 
bond fide equivalent for that which he had 
lent. Now, I will take my hon. Friend’s 
own estimate of the extent of depreciation. 
It shall have been twenty-five per cent if 
he pleases. In that case 15s. of sterling 
money will repay the debt of a nominal 
20s. borrowed in paper during the suspen- 
sion of cash payments. What would have 
been the effect of a monetary settlement 
founded on this basis? The debtor would 
no doubt have received a proportionate 
benefit; an amount of taxation less by 
25 per cent would have sufficed to pay the 
interest of that part of the national debt 
which was incurred during the period of 
depreciation ; but all other interests would 
remain unaffected. You would have called 
15s. by the name of 20s., and so far as 
the discharge of debt previously incurred 
is concerned, 15s. would discharge the 
functions of a pound; but in every other 
subsequent transaction, in every subse- 
quent dealing between man and man, the 
intrinsic value of the silver or gold which 
it contained would regulate the real worth 
and efficiency of the new pound as an in- 
strument of exchange. Does my hon. 
Friend suppose that in the adjustment of 
the foreign exchanges, for instance, the 
pound of 15s. would be counted for any- 
thing more than 15s. ? that you could buy 
from the foreigner more than three-fourths 
of the goods which you buy for the pound 
sterling of the present day? Nay, in your 
own domestic transactions, always except- 
ing the payment of debt incurred, there will 
be nothing gained. If the paper money is 
to be convertible into coin at the will of the 
holder, you may if you choose call 10s. by 
the name of a pound; but there will remain 
the same danger of excessive issue, the 
same risk of a monetary crisis, the same 
demand for timely precautions, the same 
necessity for contraction and for severe 
pressure, if those timely precautions be 
neglected. 

It may be thought by some that these 
are needless comments on the doctrines of 
my hon. Friend—that those doctrines meet 
with few supporters. That may be true so 
far as this House is concerned. In this 
House my hon. Friend may be in a small 
minority ; but out of this House, of those 
who talk about the currency, and write 
about the currency, the vast majority is 
with my hon. Friend. Nine tenths of those, 
out of this House, who want a change in 
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the currency want substantially that which 
my hon. Friend wants, namely, issues of 
paper without the check of convertibility. 

There was a witness before the Com- 
mittee of the Commons whom I consider 
to be a fair representative of the prevail- 
ing opinions on the currency—a gentle- 
man of the name of Salt. Mr. Salt gave 
his evidence with great fluency—with evi- 
dent conviction of the truth of the doc- 
trines he maintained; nor was he deficient 
in that quality of boldness in the avowal 
of his opinions, which has been ascribed 
to-night to the Chaneellor of the Exche- 
quer. Mr. Salt did not, I apprehend, seek 
to intrude his opinion on the Committee. 
The report says :-— 
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“Deputations from Liverpool and Birmingham 
had communicated with the Government during 
the period of difficulty; and your Committee 
thought it best to commence their inquiry by 
examining certain witnesses connected with Liver- 
pool and Birmingham.” 

And among others Mr. Salt. 

In Mr. Salt’s opinion, paper money 
ought to be issued till you have restored 
prices to a remunerating level. I asked 
Mr. Salt whether there might not be a 
difficulty in determining whether prices at 
any given time were remunerating or not: 
whether the trade which was remunerat- 
ing to a man possessed of capital and skill, 
might not be a losing trade to him who 
had neither one nor the other? Mr. Salt 
at once solved the difficulty by answer- 
ing— 

“The test I would give would be when all the 
labourers are taken into employment.” . . . 
“Tt is necessary (he said) that the money should 
be maintained in the country in sufficient amount 
to employ all the labourers of the country.” 


That I might not misunderstand or mis- 
represent the opinions of Mr. Salt, I put 
these questions, and received the following 
answers :— 

*‘ Will you state whether I correctly understood 
you as saying that national paper should be issued 
ad libitum till the period when prices were re- 
munerative, and every industrious, able-bodied 
man found in full employment ‘/—Certainly. 

“ When that object had been achieved, you would 
fix your standard at that point ?—Yes.” 


Now, these are not the personal opin- 
ions of Mr. Salt, but the opinions of the 
Birmingham school of currency. 

I asked Mr. Salt— 


“Ts there not an association in Birmingham on 
the subject of the currency ?—Yes. 

“Though some individuals may differ from the 
views which you have expressed, are they not the 
general views of the Association ?—They are. 

‘* Did you ever hear any one dissent from them ? 
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—I think not ; at any rate, those who haye dis. 
sented have ceased to dissent. 

Mr. SPOONER: There were other 
questions put to Mr. Salt on that point, 

Sir R. PEEL: There were: questions 
put by my hon. Friend, and I will not faij 
to read them. My hon. Friend, I know not 
why, seemed ashamed of Mr. Salt as the 
organ of the Birmingham school: he was 
very anxious to extort from Mr. Salt an 
admission that the opinions he gave were 
not sanctioned by that school. The House 
shall judge of his success. 

“Mr. Spooner: Have you ever laid before a 
meeting of the Currency Reform Association your 
theory about the average value of metals forming 
the basis of the standard ?—I have. 

“ When was that done /—I cannot say exactly; 
but we have talked it over several times, 

“Did you ever get a vote of approbation upon 
it ?—No.” 

Finding Mr. Salt thus pressed by my 
hon. Friend, I came to his rescue with 
this question :— 

“Sir R. Pern: But did you ever find anybody 
successfully contend against those views ?—No; 
I never heard anybody attempt it.” 

Thus ended the examination of Mr. Salt, 
who retired triumphant from the Commit- 
tee. Perhaps my hon. Friend thinks that 
Mr. Salt, like himself, is a disciple of Mr. 
IIorner. 

I will now address myself to the ques- 
tion immediately under discussion, the Mo- 
tion of my right hon. Friend (Mr. Herries). 
My right hon. Friend says there is an in- 
tense anxiety throughout the country on 
the subject of his Motion; he says the 
country will be deeply dissatisfied if it be 
met by the previous question. But why 
should the intense anxiety be relieved by 
the success of the original Motion? My 
right hon. Friend proposes that we should 
give a pledge for the next Session: nota 
pledge to alter the law, but merely to take 
the subject into our serious consideration. 
When next Session comes my right hon. 
Friend, or any other Member, can compel 
us to do this by a simple notice. What do 
we gain by any previous pledge? Now, this 
House, by the proceedings of the present 
Session, has not greatly added to its re- 
putation for the practical discharge of bu- 
siness. We have been more remarkable 
for the length of discussion than for the 
progress of successful legislation. Many 
measures introduced at the commencement 
of the Session have been abandoned, not 
because they met with serious opposition, 
but because so much time has been spent 
in debate that it became physically impos 
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sible to pass them. We have arrived at 
the 22nd of August, and not having ful- 
filled our engagements for this Session, my 
right hon. Friend asks us to enter into new 
ones for the next, to draw a bill on the 
future, payable six months after date. And 
this is to be done to relieve the intense 
anxiety of the public. What will the pub- 
lie eare for our pledges for the future ? 
What proof have we given to the public 
that we share in this intense anxiety? 
My right hon. Friend’s Motion stood for 
Tuesday last; but on counting the House 
thirty-five Members only were present, and 
the Motion was deferred until this night. 
In the course of this night the attendance 
was so limited that an attempt was made 
to count out the House, which failed, be- 
cause there were forty-two Members who 
thought it worth their while to be present. 
What weight will be attached to resolu- 
tions for the future passed by such num- 
bers, and under such circumstances ? 

And what are the arguments by which 
my right hon. Friend supports his own 
Motion? Ile says the vast majority of the 
House are gone away, that serious deli- 
beration is out of the question—nay, he 
indulges in metaphor, he calls the House a 
wounded snake dragging its slow length 
along. Then being thus mutilated, had 
we not better creep out of public notice as 
quietly as we can? Why give ourselves 
the airs of a boa constrictor ? Why enable 
my right hon. Friend to complete his quo- 
tation by ending the song of the Session 
with his own very ‘needless Alexan- 
drine ¢”’ 

I should be sorry, however, to rest my 
objections to the Motion of my right hon. 
Friend merely on account of its being in- 
opportune. When the time for discussion 
shall arrive, I shall defend to the utmost 
of my power the Bill of 1844, and the re- 
strictions which it imposes. Even now I 
will shortly advert to the character and 
extent of those restrictions, which are 
presumed to be so intolerably severe. 
The Bill of 1844 permits the issue of 
33,000,0001. of paper without the previous 
deposit of a single ounce of gold, as a se- 
curity for its convertibility. 

The Bank of England may issue 

of bank notes ° ‘ . 

The private and Joint Stock 

Banks of England 

The Banks of Ireland 

The Banks of Scotland . 

Add the Seven-day and other 


Bills of the Bank of England 


£14,000,000 


8,600,000 
6,300,000 
3,100,000 


1,000,000 


Total £33,000,000 
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The whole of this amount of paper may be 
issued by these banks collectively without 
the previous deposit of a single sovereign. 
All that the Act of 1844 requires is, that 
if an additional paper currency beyond the 
33,000,0002. be required, the excess shall! 
be issued upon coin or bullion. Suppose 
that, in addition to the 33,000,000/. of 
naper above referred to, an issue of 
15,000,0U00/. is required to conduct the 
monetary transactions of the country, the 
15,000,0007. of paper must be secured 
by a previous deposit of the precious me- 
tals. The total issue of paper will thus 
be 48,000,000/., the whole payable on de- 
mand at the will of the holder, and based 
upon a foundation in coin of less than 
one-third of the aggregate amount. Is 
this an intolerable restriction on the issue 
of paper money ? 

You object that the 15,000,0001. of gold 
and silver are a dead weight, a useless and 
unprofitable incumbrance for which no value 
is received. They are no such thing. In 
the first place, the notes issued as an equi- 
valent, being the certificates that the coin 
is deposited, form a part of the circulation 
of the country. But, in the second place, 
look to the extent of paper eredit in this 
country. (I am not speaking of bank-notes 
merely, but of all transactions resting upon 
credit, of promissory paper of all descrip- 
tions): look to the extent of speculation, 
to the manner in which business has been 
conducted by mercantile houses of great 
eminence, and then judge whether a de- 
posit of the precious metals, intended to 
maintain the value of that portion of your 
paper credit which constitutes the currency 
of the country, can be deemed a useless 
ineumbrance. I so totally differ from those 
who consider the necessity for making and 
maintaining that deposit to be the cause 
of undue pressure, that I contend that it 
is in consequence of that deposit, in con- 
sequence of the confidence which it in- 
spires, that the issuers of paper are en- 
abled to give an amount of accommoda- 
tion whick they could not otherwise give 
consistently with their own security. But 
the accommodation has not been suffi- 
cient to prevent calamitous failures and 
severe commercial distress. It has not; 
but is the Act of 1844 responsible for 
this? What was the evidence given by 
Mr. Anderson and Mr. Glyn and others 
thoroughly acquainted with commercial 
credit, and the transactions connected with 
it? Mr. Anderson, the manager of the 
Union Bank of Scotland, was asked, 
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** Were the houses which suspended pay- 
ment during 1847 and 1848 generally en- 
gaged in railway speculations ?’’ He an- 
swers, ‘* Yes, almost in every case more 
or less.”” Mr. Anderson said, that a con- 
siderable part of the loss sustained by the 
Union Bank arose from parties drawing 
bills ostensibly for their business transac- 
tions which in reality were drawn to sup- 
port speculations on railway shares; he 
said that such bills were drawn to as 
great an extent as discount could be got 
for them, and that the practice continued 
until the general crash came. 

Mr. Glyn, speaking of the houses con- 
nected with the East India trade and the 
Mauritius trade, said, ‘‘ that with some 
few exceptions (and there were excep- 
tions), he was not prepared to say, those 
houses ought not to have failed ’’—* that 
so far as he was connected with any of 
them, there is none that ought not to have 
failed.”’ 

What law can be devised that shall pre- 
vent the natural consequence of extrava- 
gant speculation in railway shares, or the 
failure of heuses which are insolvent 
That 
natural consequence is commercial distress 
—uistress extending to houses that are 
solvent and not improvident—and there 
may be, and probably will be, no remedy 
for that distress, without passing through 
the ordeal of what is called restriction and 
pressure. 

But the Bill of 1844 has, it is said, 
caused a degree of pressure which would 
not otherwise have taken place. I believe 
it has ; that it compelled the Bank, in 
April, 1847, to do that which it ought to 
have done before April, namely, to restrict 
discount, and to raise the rate of interest, 
and that it was the salutary pressure, en- 
forced by the Bill of 1844, which pre- 
vented a degree of pressure ten times 
more severe, that would have been de- 
ferred only for a very short period of time. 

My right hon. Friend has referred to 
the recent reports of the Committees of 
the two Houses. I shall not advert to 
that of the Commons’ Committee, because 
I cordially concurred in every word of it; 
but I shall impugn the report of the 
Lords’ Committee. I shall earnestly de- 
precate the adoption of the recommend- 
ations of that report, the ability of which 
Ido not contest. Of that report I may 
say with truth, that it is drawn up by no 
friend of the Bill of 1844. (I treat the 
report of course as the report of the Com- 
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mittee which adopted it.) I do not say 
that it is a report prepared in a spirit of 
unfair hostility to the Act of 1844; but it 
is prepared in a spirit which insures the 
full exposure of any defects which there 
may be in that Act. The report, however, 
declares that— 

“Many of the provisions of that Act are, in 
the judgment of the Committee, as well as in the 
judgment of the great majority of the witnesses, 
judiciously adapted to the purposes for which 
they were framed,” 

They are judiciously adapted according to 
another passage in the-report— 

“To secure the primary object of the conver- 

tibility of the bank note.” 
Now, the Act of 1844 contains many 
important provisions. There is the limi- 
tation of the issues of the Bank of Eng- 
land, to 14,000,0007. upon securities; the 
separation of the two departments of bank- 
ing and issue; the weekly publication of 
the transactions of the Bank; the limita- 
tion of the issues of all other banks in 
England and Wales, to the average amount 
of their issue for a preceding given pe- 
riod; the prohibition to establish new banks 
of issue in any part of the united king- 
dom. It is to be regretted that the Lords’ 
report dees not specify the particular 
provisions of the Act of 1844, which, in 
the opinion of the Committee, ‘ are judi- 
ciously adapted to the purpose for which 
they are framed.” 

In two instances the report recom- 
mends a modification of the Act. It 
suggests, first, an extension of the issue 
of bank-notes upon silver, relatively to 
gold; secondly, the introduction of a dis- 
eretionary relaxing power to be intrusted 
to the Bank of England, but to be exer- 
cised only during the existence of a favour- 
able foreign exchange. The first sugges- 
tion is of little comparative importance. No 
great advantages in my opinion would ac- 
erue from extending the power of issue 
upon silver; but whether the issue take 
place upon silver to the amount of one- 
fourth or one-fifth of the total amount of 
bullion is in point of principle a matter of 
indifference. 

The other suggestion, the giving a dis- 
eretionary power to the Bank to relax the 
restrictions which are imposed upon the 
Bank, I consider most objectionable. I con- 
sider it to be at variance with experience, 
with reason, with the evidence of the wit- 
nesses most competent to give an opinion 
upon the question at issue. Why, in 1844, 
did you impose restrictions on the Bank ? 
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Because the experience of preceding years | 
—full knowledge of the course pursued by | 
the Bank when the Bank had unlimited | 
authority—a deep sense of the evils which | 
had arisen from the uncontrolled power of 

the Bank in 1825, 1837, and 1839, con- | 
vinced Parliament of the necessity of sub- | 
jecting the Bank to peremptory restric- | 
tions. There was, in 1844, an almost | 
unanimous impression, without which the 

Act of that year could not have been. 
passed, that the discretionary power of the | 
Bank had been improvidently exercised and 

ought to be controlled by law. 

But it is said—The law so controlling | 
the Bank has failed; it has been necessary | 
to suspend it; the act of suspension is a} 
condemnation of the law, and Parliament | 
must make such provision as will prevent | 
the necessity of another unauthorised sus- | 
pension. Ido not deny the possibility that 
that which has occurred may occur again ; 
that it is not absolutely impossible that | 
there may again be such a combination of 
peculiar circumstances that the exercise of | 
extraordinary authority may be upon the | 
whole a less evil than the rigid adherence 
to the letter of the law. But I contend , 
that it is much wiser to leave the respon- | 
sibility of such interference in the hands 
of the Executive Government, in the con- | 
fidence that it will not be assumed except- 
ing ina case of absolute necessity, than to 
confer by law a dispensing power upon any 
body of men, and to define the circum- 
stances under which it may be exercised. | 
In the first place, the knowledge that 
that dispensing power exists, and the hope 
that it will be exercised, will lessen the 
inducement which the commercial world 
would otherwise have to make preparation, 
each within his own sphere of business, 
fora coming period of pressure. In the 
second place, the giving of the dispensing 
power to the Bank, with a limitation of, 
its exercise to a certain state of things, 
namely, that of favourable foreign ex- 
change, will alter the relation in which 
the Executive Government now stands to 
Parliament, and will make it much more | 
difficult for the Government to assume 
such a responsibility as that which it lately 
assumed, 

If the law be left unaltered, the Go- | 
vernment may fairly presume, that should 
an absolute necessity for its intervention 
arise, Parliament being satisfied of the ne- 
cessity, will again sanction, as it has lately | 
sanctioned, the exercise of extraordinary 
authority. But if you provide a myer 
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sing power by express enactment, commit 
that power to the Bank, and specify the 
circumstances under which alone it can be 
exercised, the Government must consider 
such provision in the light of a legislative 
declaration against the assumption of ex- 
traordinary authority, whatever may be the 
circumstances which may call for it. 

It is no impeachment of the law, no 
conclusive argument for the repeal or al- 
teration of it, that an extraordinary com- 
bination of unfavourable circumstances has 
compelled the suspension of it. The pos- 
sible necessity for extraordinary interven- 
tion, in order to meet the danger of such 
an event, or to counteract the effect of 
wide-spread panic, was not unforeseen. 
Mr. Huskisson observed many years 
since— 

“ That by a possible combination of things the 
Bank might be driven to part with its last guinea 
not only without having checked the drain, but 
with the certainty of increasing it in proportion 
as their notes were diminished.” 

Ile says expressly— 

“That the possible cases which may call for 
the extraordinary intervention of power are not 
capable of being foreseen or defined by law.” 


And— 


“That the application of the remedy must be 
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| left to those who may be at the head of affairs, 


subject to their own responsibility and to the 
judgment of Parliament.” 


I may, perhaps, without presumption, refer 


_also to the letter which I wrote to the Go- 


vernor of the Bank, at the time that the 
Act of 1844 was under discussion, ex- 
pressing similar views. I observed in that 
letter— 

“« My confidence is unshaken that we are taking 
all the precautions which legislation can pru- 
dently take against the recurrence of a pecuniary 
crisis. It may occur in spite of all precautions ; 
and if it does, and if it be necessary to assume a 
grave responsibility for the purpose of meeting it, 
I dare say men will be found willing to assume 
such responsibility.” 

A pecuniary crisis may recur; but recent 
events have only confirmed my previous 
impression that it would not be wise to 


attempt, by legislation, to provide a re- 


medy. In all that is the subject of legis- 
lation, as in mechanism, and every thing 


connected with human contrivance, you 
take precautions against the dangers and 


evils that may arise from ordinary causes 


.of disturbance; but it is no argument 


against those precautions, that some un- 


foreseen event may disturb all your calcu- 


lations, and compel the application of ex- 
traordinary remedies. Take the case of a 
complicated piece of machinery: you may 
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provide a remedy for friction, or for any 
derangement proceeding from ordinary 
causes; but sudden explosion may battle 
all your precautions. Commercial panic 
is like sudden explosion, as little amenable 
to any control, as difficult to be provided 
for by previous contrivances of human 
skill. Take the case of law. The presump- 
tion is that all law ought to be strictly 
obeyed; but circumstances so extraordi- 
nary may occur that the violation of law 
may be a venial, nay, a praiseworthy act. 
The other day, for instance, if the report 
of the newspapers be correct, a military 
officer having Mr. Smith O’Brien in his 
custody, brought him to a railway station, 
and finding a train ready to start for 
Limerick, desired the driver to start in- 
stantly for Dublin instead. The driver 
refused, telling the officer that he was not 
amenable to his authority. The officer 
produced a pistol, threatened to blow out 
the brains of the driver if he did not obey, 
and was obeyed accordingly. Now, this 
was a very extraordinary, but a very justi- 
fiable exercise of power. There was a 
suspension of the railway regulations; but 
it does not follow that they were unwise 
regulations, or that having been suspended 
they ought to be repealed. Neither does 
it follow that provision should be made 
for a similar contingeney in future, that 
there should be an attempt to define by 
law under what circumstances military 
officers may countermand railway trains, 
and may threaten to blow out the brains 
of engine-drivers. 

It may be in such eases as those to 
which [ have been referring, and in eases 
of commercial panic also, that the remedy 
will be ctfectual for the very reason, that 
it has not been provided beforehand. It 
not only may be better calculated to meet 
the exigency of the ease, but the moral 
etfect of the remedy, the effect on the 
minds and feelings of men, may be in- 
ereased on account of the sudden assump- 
tion of an abnormal and irregular au- 
thority by those who are responsible for 
the publie safety. 

I repeat, then, that experience and rea- 
son are opposed to the suggestion in the 
Lords’ report. low far is it supported 
by the testimony of those witnesses ex- 
amined by the Lords’ Committee, who 
must be considered the very best authority 
on such a subject? The Committee ex- 
amined five of the Directors of the Bank, 
the Governor and Deputy Governor of the 
Bank, Mr. Cotton, Mr. Norman, and Mr. 
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Horsley Palmer. Being Directors of the 
Bank they are those whom the law eop. 
trols, and they can have no prejudice jn 
favour of restraint upon their discretion, 
They are also the best judges of the 
nature and extent of the demands which 
are made upon them in times of pressure 
to extend accommodation, and of the ne. 
cessity of interposing the barrier of lay 
against the too ready compliance with 
such demands. The Lords’ Committee 
profess entire confidence not only in the 
integrity and good faith with which the 
transactions of the Bank are conducted, 
but in the increased knowledge of the Di- 
rectors produced by experience and discus. 
sion. And certainly, if the judgment be 
formed on the evidence given before the 
Committee by Mr. Cotton, Mr. Norman, 
and the Governor and Deputy Governor of 
the Bank, that expression of confidence is 
fully justified. It is impossible to read 
the evidence given by those gentlemen, and 
not be struck by their intelligence, acute- 
ness, and the exhibition by them of every 
quality which can fit them to superintend 
such an institution as the Bank of Eng- 
land. But the evidence of each of them 
is decidedly adverse to the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee; it is in favour of 
maintaining the Act of 1844 without the 
slightest alteration. The Governor and 
Jeputy Governor of the Bank declare that 
in their opinion ‘ nothing could have 
worked better than it has done.” Mr. 
Cotton thinks ‘ that the Act has conferred 
inestimable benefits, both upon the bank- 
ing operations of the country, and also 
upon business.’ Mr. Norman ‘ would con- 
sider any alteration in the Act of 1844 
highly inexpedient.”’ 

Mr. Horsley Palmer’s evidence is cer- 
tainly less favourable to the Act of 1844, 
but even that evidence scarcely supports 
the recommendation of the Committee. 
Mr. Ilorsley Palmer does not object to the 
principle of the Act of 1844, of fixing 
14,000,000. as the issues upon securities 
and the remainder upon bullion; but he 
objects to the want of power to relax that 
principle when the circumstances of the 
country will enable the Bank to do s0, 
without endangering the convertibility of 
the bank-note. Mr. Horsley Palmer ad- 
mits at the same time “ that the power of 
relaxation goes far to destroy the principle 
of the Act, which renders it extremely 
difficult to say what should be the regula- 
tion, and when it should be acted on?” 
Being asked “ If the restrictions imposed 
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by the Act of 1844 were accompanied with | 
a power of relaxation on the part of the | 
Bank Directors, would it not be as if no 
restrictions existed ?’’ he answers ‘‘ Cer- 
tainly.” Such are the opinions of those 
of the Bank Directors who were examined | 
by the Committee of the Lords. Such 
also are my reasons for thinking that the 
recommendation of that Committee that 
the Directors of the Bank should be in- 
trusted with a power to relax the restric- 
tions imposed upon the Bank in respect to 
the issue of paper money, is unsupported 
by evidence as well as by reason and ex- 
erience. 

I shall conclude with an earnest hope, 
that when the House shall again address 
itself to the consideration of this great 
question, with a view to some practical 
issue, they will bear in mind the great | 


| 
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which some consider it to be, may be the 
only preventive of great future disaster— 
the only certain means of maintaining en- 
tire confidence in the paper circulation of 
the country. 

Mr. MUNTZ would admit that, if it 
was proper to pass the Act of 1819, it 
was necessary to pass that of 1844 to pre- 
vent vacillation on the part of the Bank. 
In evidence given before a Committee of 
the House, before the latter measure was 
introduced, he had stated his opinions that 
the Bank should keep 500,0007. of its 
circulation in gold. But he had always 
thought the Act of 1819 a gross injustice, 
and it would continue so till prices were 
reduced to the level of 1819, which was 
the level of Continental prices. Were the 
law carried out to the letter, it would pro- 
duce an explosion. If the pound sterling 
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truths by which legislation on our mone- | were to be converted into the precious me- 
tary system should be governed — that | tals at what he thought a just rate, a great 
they will bear in mind that trade is not | stimulus would be given to the industry of 
carried on with paper money but with | the country; the result would be a higher 
capital, or with credit, of which capital is | scale of nominal prices. It had been said 
the foundation—that the arbitrary issue | that the Act of 1844 had not aggravated 
of paper money is no inerease of the | the distress last year; but if not, why were 
wealth of the country—that the rate of) its provisions relaxed? And how did it 


interest must vary with the value of money | happen that the moment the relaxation 


and the demand for it, and cannot be per-| took place the distress abated? For his 
manently regulated by the Bank of Eng-| own part he wished the Act had never 
land—that fixity in the value of the cur-| been touched. It was a disgrace to the 
rency, that is, of the coin, or of the note | country to have a law that required touch- 
which represents coin, and a guarantee|ing. If it had not been interfered with, 
that the note shall be at all times con- | his belief was that the question would have 
vertible into the precious metals, are es-| been settled in a week, and hence he was 


sential to the welfare of all classes, but | 
especially of that class which is in the | 
receipt of the wages of daily labour. De- | 
preciate the value of your currency, and | 
the prices of all articles of subsistence will | 
speedily follow the change; but there will 
be no corresponding rise in the rate of 
daily wages. The two shillings or three 
shillings a-day will continue to be paid 
long after they shall have ceased to com- 
mand that amount of the necessaries and 
comforts of life which they did command 
before the period of depreciation. 

This House will, I trust, continue to 
insist upon the maintenance of the stan- 
dard of value, and upon the guarantees 
for the instant and certain convertibility 
of paper into coin. Those guarantees you 
cannot have without restrictions upon the 
issue of paper. You cannot have them 
without pressure in the time of commercial 
discredit. Early pressure—pressure com- 
pelled by law—if it be not induced by pru- 
dence, so far from being the great evil 





sorry that it had ever been meddled with 
at all. The country might possibly allow 
another relaxation to take place; but he 
felt convinced that they would not bear it 
above once more, for their eyes were fast 
opening to the true merits of the question. 
Mr. HUME had been anxious to hear 
the speech of the right hon. Baronet; but 
he confessed that, looking to what was ex- 
pected from this Bill, and what he had 
just stated to the House, he was utterly 
at a loss to understand the right hon. Ba- 
ronet. Much time had been taken up by 
the right hon. Baronet in stating the prin- 
ciple on which our currency was based; 
but that was not the question before the 
House on the present occasion. The Mo- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Stamford did not require the House 
to go back either to 1811 or 1819. The 
right hon. Baronet had spoken lightly of 
the report of the Lords’ Committee; but it 
was nevertheless an honest report, and in 
accordance with the evidence that was laid 
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before the Committee. He agreed with 
the right hon. Baronet, however, that the 
recommendations of the Committee were | 
exceedingly vague. The Committee were | 
all agreed, however, that the Acts of 1844- 
45 did greatly aggravate the distress when 
the time of pressure came. Although 
there had been a great jumble on the part 
of the supporters of the measure of 1844, 
as to what was expected from it, and what 
had been its result, he begged to say, that 
if there was any one principle more intel- 
ligible than another in that measure, it 
would allow no interference with its opera- 
tion; and yet ruin stared the country in| 
the face till interference took place. This | 
showed that it was founded on a wrong | 
principle when it required such interference. { 
The right hon. Baronet seemed determined | 
to maintain the principle of his Act; he was 
unwilling to yield, even although every fact 
was against him, for, with the exception | 
of the Bank Directors, all the other wit- 
nesses were opposed to him. With respect 
to the report of the Committee of that) 
House, it was right that the public should | 
know that the numbers in its favour would 
have stood exactly twelve to twelve but for 
the accidental absence of two Members; and 
taking this fact in connexion with the 
bearing of the evidence, it could hardly be 
expected that the public could have much 
confidence in the report. With respect to | 
the Act of 1845, relating to Scotland, he | 
ventured to say that there never was a! 
more uncalled-for piece of legislation in the | 
world. Not one single soul in Scotland | 
was found to support it; and all the Scotch | 
witnesses who were examined before the | 
Committee spoke of its bad effects. After | 
the best consideration which he could give | 
the subject, he did not hesitate to confess | 
his belief that the measure from which so | 
much good had been expected did really | 
aggravate the evils that it was intended to | 
remedy, and he, therefore, was clear in| 
the conviction that it was quite right to 
draw the attention of the House to that 
subject. 

Mr. HERRIES was satisfied, from the 
course which the present discussion had 
taken, that he was justified in bringing for- 
ward the Motion which he had submitted 
to the House, and he felt quite confirmed 
in the opinion that the question could not 
rest where it now was. In bringing for- 
ward the present Motion, he wanted to 
show that the report was not in conformity 
with the evidence; that purpose had been 
fully answered, and he should certainly 
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draw the attention of the House to this 
question early in the next Session of Par. 
liament. 

Motion accordingly negatived. 

House counted out, and at Two o'clock 
adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 23, 1848. 


Minutes.] Pusiic Briiis.—2° Poor Removal (England 
and Scotland). 

Reported.—Bankrupts’ Release ; Nuisances and Contagious 
Diseases. 

35° and passed:—Millbank Prison; Commons Inclosure 
Act Amendment. 

PeriTions PRESENTED. By Mr. Fortescue, from the 
Borough of Barnstaple, for an Alteration of the Law re- 
specting the Church of England Clergy.—By Sir R. H, 
Inglis, from the Presbytery of Aberdour, against the 
Marriage (“cotland) Bill—By Mr. Sharman Crawford, 
from Members of the Independent Congregation assem. 
bling in Donegal Street, Belfast, for the Withdrawal of 
the Regium Donum Grant.—By Mr. Disraeli, from 
several Persuns connected with the Mines in St. Austell, 
and other parts of Cornwall, against the Copper and 
Lead Duties Bill.—By Mr. Cardwell, from Members of 
the Loyal Harmony Lodge of the Independent Order of 
Odd Fellows, Bury St. Edmund’s District, for an Exten- 
sion of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order.—By Sir 
R. H. Inglis, from Members of the Church of England, 
against the Diplomatic Relations, Court of Rome, Bill. 
—From the Board of Guardians of the Great Boughton 
Union, Cheshire, for an Alteration of the Poor Law 
Union Charges Bill. 


NEAPOLITAN AFFAIRS. 

Sir JOHN WALSH said, he had a notice 
on the Paper for an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances connected with the recent ap- 
pearance of the fleet under the command 
of Admiral Sir William Parker in the Bay 
of Naples; but perhaps the noble Lord 
could give some explanation which should 
obviate the necessity of his bringing for- 
ward that Motion. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL said, that the 
reason Admiral Parker was sent with his 
squadron to Naples was, that it had been 
stated that the Neapolitan Government 
were about to raise a forced loan, contrary 
to existing treaties; but the intention 
of contracting that loan was afterwards 
abandoned. Another question had, how- 
ever, arisen with respect to the use of the 
British flag by the Neapolitan navy in 
seizing certain Sicilian vessels; and upon 
that subject also a satisfactory explanation 
had been given. After that a question 
arose as to whether certain prisoners had 
not been taken on board ship, and there 
was a doubt whether they were taken m 
the waters of Corfu; and Admiral Sir Wil- 
liam Parker, not being satisfied with the 
explanations given, inspected the log-books 
of the Neapolitan captains, and then wrote 
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aletter to the Lord High Commissioner of 
the Ionian islands upon the subject. When 
Sir William Parker last wrote to this coun- 
try, he had not received any answer from 
the Lord High Commissioner. He begged 
to observe that Sir William Parker was an 
oficer of the greatest prudence and disere- 
tion; and he thought both the Government 
and Parliament might fairly trust him to 
take any future proceedings he might think 
right. 

Sm J. WALSH said, the statement of 
the noble Lord was satisfactory; but he 
wished to put a further question to the 
noble Lord, relative to the existing state 
of things. Ife wished to know whether, 
up to this time, Her Majesty’s Government 
had maintained a strict neutrality between 
the two contending parties; or whether Sir 
William Parker had committed any act, 
either towards the King of Naples or the 
Sicilians, which could in any respect make 
England a party to the contest ? 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL said, that Sir 
William Parker had not received, nor had 
there gone out to him, any instructions for 
him to take any hostile measure with re- 
gard to either party. Sir William Parker 
had been sent out mainly for the purpose 
of protecting British interests. 


SUPPLY—POLISIL REFUGEES. 

House in Committee of Supply. 

On the question that 10,7000. be granted 
for the Polish and Spanish refugees, 

Mr. OSBORNE opposed the vote. 
While thousands of our own people were 
starving we were voting this money for the 
Poles. The whole of this sum of 10,0002. 
was placed at the disposal of the noble 
Lord the Member for Marylebone. The 
hon. Gentleman read a list of Polish pen- 
sioners, upwards of twenty in number, who 
kept large and flourishing shops. One kept 
a tobacconist’s shop, and another a book- 
seller's shop, and many of the wives and 
children of these men had pensions. It 
was quite time such a vote was stopped. 
A large expense was incurred in dispensing 
these pensions. The clerk in the War 
Office had 2731. for superintending the 
payments. Tle should, if he had any sup- 
port, move that the vote be disallowed. 

Lorp D. STUART said, that nothing 
was more popular than to call for these 
reductions; but when the grant under dis- 
cussion was minutely investigated, it would 
be found to be just and proper. The hon. 
Member for Middlesex had complained that 
the distribution of the grant was subject 
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to his (Lord Dudley Stuart’s) control. His 
answer to that complaint was simply that 
the grant was not under his control at all. 
All he had to do with it amounted to this : 
that whereas by the rules of the Treasury, 


{when three Poles were removed by death 


from the list of recipients, one was allowed 
to be substituted in the room of the three 
who had dropped off, the Treasury had 
until lately permitted him to recommend 
the individual who was to be so substi- 
tuted. But that system of  substitu- 
tion had, in consequence of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, been wholly 
abolished. It was true that for a period 
of four years the distribution of the grant 
had been confided to the Literary Associa- 
tion of the Friends of Poland, in which he 
(Lord D. Stuart) occupied a prominent 
place. But it was more than ten years 
since the association had ceased to distri- 
bute the grant. His hon. Friend had com- 
plained of the expense incurred by the 
country in paying persons to distribute this 
money. During the time the distribution 
was confided to the association to which 
he (Lord Dudley Stuart) belonged, it did 
not cost the country a farthing. When he 
recollected the enthusiasm with which the 
vote had originally been made, and the 
unanimity with which it had passed ever 
since, he would not believe that the House 
of Commons would do anything so harsh, 
so ungracious, and so ungenerous, as now 
to refuse to renew it. The recipients of it 
were men who had sacrificed everything in 
the defence of those things on their attach- 
ment to which Englishmen prided them- 
selves so highly, viz., the liberty and inde- 
pendence of their country. Their cause 
was a just and righteous one, and had been 
felt and acknowledged to be so on all hands; 
and was as much so now as when the grant 
was first made. Some hon. Gentlemen 
might disapprove of the conduct of some of 
the Poles in recent transactions on the Con- 
tinent. He (Lord Dudley Stuart) should 
be ready to defend, at least, most parts 
of that conduct on any fitting occasion; but 
he did not suppose that even those who 
might be most disposed to censure that 
conduct, would allow it to influence them in 
dividing on a vote, intended for the relief 
of persons in distress who had no hand in 
that conduct which might be disapproved 
of. His hon. Friend had talked of economy, 
and the distress of our own people. He 
was an advocate for economy. He had 
proved it by his votes. It was by such 
proposals as those of his hon. Friend the 
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Member for Montrose, to cut down the! pay for their keep and entertainment whilst 


Army and Navy, for which he (Lord Dudley 
Stuart) had voted, and not by withholding 
a pittance from brave patriots in distress, 
that economy was really to be promoted. 
Deprive these unfortunate refugees of their 
allowance. Would that really relieve the 
distress of our own people! Would it give 
half a glass of beer to any working man; 
a teaspoonful of tea, or a pinch of snuff, to 
any poor woman? It would not; but what 


it would do, would be to inerease the bur- | 


dens of the ratepayers in those localities 
which the refugees inhabited; for if they 
were deprived of their allowances, they 
would not be suffered to starve. They 
would not be sent out of the country under 
the Alien Act, which was not intended for 
any such purpose, and could not be so ap- 
plied, even if Government were inhuman 
enough, which he was sure no Government 
would be, to wish so to use it, and the 
parishes would by law be forced to support 
these persons in the shape of casual poor. 
But was this grant resisted on the ground 
of principle, and were they determined not 
to spend one farthing more than was abso- 
lutely necessary for the expenses of the 
State ? Then let them carry out their prin- 
ciple, and do away with the paraphernalia 
of a Court, with its heralds and trumpeters, 
a master of buckhounds, and array of tin- 
selled courtiers. He thought it tended 
much more to the dignity of the Sovereign 
and people of this country to maintain a 
grant for the relief of brave patriots in dis- 
tress, than to keep the splendour and 
empty pageant of a Court such as he had 
referred to. He was not one of those who 
eavilled at these things, or who desired to 
introduce into this country republican sim- 
plicity (although he thought there were 
some expenses which might very well be 
curtailed)—but he said, let those who did 
desire it, not to begin by withholding the 
pittance of the distressed. Were those who 
complained of this grant aware of the sums 
spent yearly on foreigners in no distress, 
on sovereigns and princes who chose to pay 


a visit to this country? In the course of 


the last few years England had been visited 
by almost every crowned head and royal 
prince in Europe. The Emperor of Rus- 
sia, King of Prussia, King of the French, 
King of Belgium, King of Holland, and 
many other personages, had all honoured 
us with their visits. But the people who 
were fond of staring and gaping at these 


| 
} 


here; yet such was the fact. And not only 
that, but we had also to pay for their ex. 
penses in coming and going from this coun. 
try. More than that—considerable ex. 
penses were incurred in moving about royal 
personages on board our ships from one 
part of the world to another. If hon. Gen. 
tlemen would examine the civil contingen- 
cies, they would find large sums expended 
for conveying the King of Bavaria when 
on a visit to the King of Greece, and the 
King of Greece on a visit to the King of 
Bavaria, and other potentates in the same 
way. Yet those who were so loud for 
economy, had agreed to these things with- 
out complaint. Many persons who did not 
take the trouble to inquire into facts, 
imagined that England was the most ge- 
nerous, as well as the richest country in 
the world. She had not shown it with re- 
gard to the Poles; there was not a country 
on the Continent enjoying a constitutional 
government at the time of the Polish re- 
volution that had not granted large sums 
for the relief of the Poles. France, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, had all done so. At 
the time when England originally granted 
10,0007. to the Poles in England, the 
French Chambers voted no less a sum than 
2,500,000 franes (or 100,0001.) for the 
Poles; and though the numbers of the 
Poles had since, from natural causes, de- 
ereased there as well as here, it appeared 
from a return he had procured from Paris, 


| that a large sum had been annually voted 
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by the French, and that they had voted 
this year about 1,200,000 franes. He did 
not say that we were bound to follow the 
example of France, nor did he deny that 
the Poles had stronger claims upon the 
French than upon this country; but he 
mentioned these things in order to show 
that in making this grant of some 8,000I., 
we were not committing an act of lavish 
and unheard-of generosity. What, too, 
had been the practice of this country? 
We had assisted the refugees of almost 
every country when they fled in dis- 
tress to our shores. French, Corsican, 
Dutch, Spaniards, had all received our 
bounty; and if we turned to the report 
of the Committee on Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates, to which Gentlemen were fond of 
referring, we should find that in the begin- 
ning of this century, intead of 8,000/. or 
10,0002., the sum voted for the relief of 
refugees amounted to the almost incredible 


crowned heads, would perhaps not be so|sum of 260,000/.; and in subsequent 
well pleased if they knew that they had to | years 154,0001., 160,0007., &c., were the 
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sums voted for a similar purpose. The 

ant for the Poles was originally, in 
1834, 10,0007.; it had been increased, in 
1838, to 15,0001.; since which it had been 
reduced, through the deaths and departures 
of the refugees, to 8,7000., and it was in 
rapid progress, according to the report of 
the Committee, towards final extinction, 
the number on the list having, in 1838, 
been 680, and being now reduced to 365. 
It must also be allowed, and that too ap- 
peared from the evidence taken before the 
Committee, that the conduct of the Poles 
in this country was, with some few excep- 
tions, exemplary. They had been brought 
into their present unhappy condition by 
their patriotism and their virtue. He pro- 
tested against being supposed inditferent 
to the distress of his own countrymen; 
but this grant did not aggravate that dis- 
tress; the refusal of it would in no degree 
alleviate it. He therefore hoped his hon. 
Friend would not press his opposition 
to it. 

Mr. HENLEY said, that until he had 
heard the speech of the noble Lord, he 
had some doubt on the subject of this 
yote; but he was now convinced that there 
was no substantial ground for the vote, 


for if there had been any, the noble Lord 


would have stated it. When these people 
first come to this country, there was a very 
universal feeling that some relief of a 
temporary nature should be given them; but 
that was a very different matter from the 
present proposition. The noble Lord had 
failed to show, first, that these parties were 
unable by ordinary skill and industry to 
support themselves; and, secondly, that 
they had not had opportunities during a 
long period of years to return to their own 
country. If they could have gone home, 
they had no business to remain here at the 
charge of the industrious people of this 
country. There were many Englishmen 
in trade almost unable to get a living, who 
would be very glad to receive, like some of 
these parties, a pension to assist them. 
Unless he heard from the Government that 
it was their determination to put an end to 
this system, he should lend his aid for the 
purpose of getting rid of the grant. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, it appeared from 
the debates of the time when this vote was 
first granted, that it was only brought for- 
ward as a temporary one; and there was 


no doubt that if there were no vote these | , 
| the Committee would enable the Govern- 


persons would seek a living by employment. 
He found that one Pole on the list had ac- 
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Pole were to present himself before the 
House of Commons the House would really 
reward him for his magnanimity. The 
fact was, that John Bull was considered a 
great milch cow, for everybody to draw 
from. These sums were extracted from 
the taxes of the country at a time when 
so many of the Queen’s subjects, much 
more deserving of the consideration of 
that House, were suffering privation. 
Without striking off the vote on this occa- 
sion, he hoped that a pledge would be 
given that this should be the last, or the 
last but one, offered to the House for this 
purpose. 

Mr. HUME gave eredit to the noble 
Lord (Lord D. Stuart) for humane feelings; 
but he thought it time that some stop 
should be put to this system, especially as 
former debates showed that the vote was 
only proposed as a temporary one. If, 
however, his hon. Friend. (Mr. Osborne) 
received a pledge from the Government 
that they would revise these pensions, he 
would advise him not to press his Amend- 
ment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tre EXCHE- 
QUER said, that though this vote was 
proposed as a temporary one, it had never- 
theless been continued from time to time, 
not only with the full consent and concur- 
rence of the House of Commons, but the 
House had in one year actually pressed on 
the Government the increase of the vote 
from 10,0007. to 15,0007. Under these 
circumstances, they ought not to deal very 
lightly or summarily with the vote. The 
recommendation of the Select Committee 
on the Miscellaneous Estimates, not to add 
further persons to the list of pensioners, 
would be carried out by the Treasury. In 
some cases, where parties had received 
this allowance for many years, they might, 
in consequence of old age and infirmity, 
be unable to earn their own livelihood; and 
he thought it would be an act of inhu- 
manity to deprive such persons of this 
charitable assistance. He was ready to 
allow that young persons, who were quite 
capable of earning their own subsistence, 
and who had recently been placed upon 
the list, were not fit objects for relief from 
this fund. He was prepared to assure the 
House that the list should undergo a strict 
revision, and that no persons who were not 
really objects of charity should be con- 
tinued upon it. Ie hoped, however, that 


ment to continue these donations to such 


tually resigned. He thought that if this) persons as had received them for many 
( 
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years, and who were in a state of health 
which precluded them from gaining their 
own subsistence. 

On this statement the opposition to the 
vote was withdrawn, and it was agreed to. 


SUPPLY—THE REGIUM DONUM. 

On the question that a sum not exceed- 
ing 6,6691. be granted for miscellaneous 
allowances formerly defrayed from the Civil 
List, 

Mr. LUSHINGTON rose to object to 
the first item in the vote—1,695l. for Pro- 
testant Dissenting Ministers in England. 
He said: I should not have troubled the 
Committee with the Motion of which I have 
given notice, had I not been impelled to 
adopt that course by the urgent represen- 
tations of several numerous and influential 
bodies of Dissenters, who feel themselves 
deeply aggrieved and humiliated by the 
annual imposition of this grant. Before, 
however, proceeding further, I will take 
the liberty of reminding the Committee of 
the nature and object of this grant. This 
grant, usually called the Regium Donum, 
was originally bestowed by George I. on 
certain poor Dissenting ministers, or their 
widows, as a matter of charity, out of the 
revenues of the Crown; and when those re- 
sources were transferred to the State, 
under the existing arrangement of the Civil 
List, the Regium Donum became a charge 
on the Consolidated Fund, and has, from 
that time, been provided for by an annual 
vote in the miscellaneous estimates. The 
amount of the grant is 1,695/., payable 
through the hands of nine trustees, of 
whom the treasurer is one, in equal pro- 
portions, to poor ministers of the three 
denominations of Dissenters — Presbyte- 
rian, Independent, and Baptist. By the 
latest accounts, the recipients were about 
300 in number, the sum awarded to each 
averaging 51. Now, the great bulk of 
these Dissenters, especially the Indepen- 
dents and Baptists, object to this grant, 
as subversive of the voluntary principle, 
which they reverence, as degrading to 
their character for consistency, and offen- 
sive to their views of moral and religious 
obligation. These objections have fre- 
quently been embodied in petitions to this 
House, renouncing the grant as uncalled- 
for, impolitic, and unjust; and petitions to 
the above effect have been presented this 
Session from the Committee of Deputies 
of the several congregations of Protestant 
Dissenters of the three denominations— 
Presbyterian, Independent, and Baptist, 
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in and within twelve miles of London, ap. 
pointed to protect their civil rights; the 
Board of Congregational Ministers, resid. 
ing in and about the cities of London and 
Westminster; the general body of Protes. 
tant Dissenting ministers of the three de. 
nominations, residing in the same locality; 
from the Baptist Board, representing above 
a thousand churches; and other numerous 
and influential bodies. These petitions 
convey the remonstranees of between 4,000 
and 5,000 ministers and their congrega- 
tions, far exceeding 1,000,000 of persons, 
So great, indeed, is their repugnance to 
this oppressive act of State benevolence, 
that many of these Dissenters have ex- 
pressed their willingness, if the Govern. 
ment will abandon the grant, to make up 
the amount by voluntary contribution. All 
that the immense majority of the Dissen- 
ters ask, is to be relieved from the burden 
and disgrace of receiving the eleemosynary 
benefactions of the State, either for chari- 
table or religious purposes, in the person 
of some of their ministers, simply because 
they are needy. No doubt, at first sight, 
these assertions appear utterly at variance 
with the evidence produced before the 
Committee on these estimates. But who 
was the witness on whose sole testimony 
the Committee and the Government have 
formed their resolution to recommend the 
continuance of this grant to its present 
number of recipients? Why, Dr. Rees, 
the treasurer of the fund, who has the 
principal patronage of its distribution! He 
has affirmed that the acceptance of the 
grant is agreeable to the generality of the 
‘*denominations.”’ Now, though [ believe 
Dr. Rees to be a most respectable gentle- 
man, yet I deny his affirmations on the 
part of the vast majority of the Dissenters; 
and pronounce his evidence to be rash, 
fallacious, and unfounded in fact. The 
Committee may judge from the following 
passages. Dr. Rees is asked :— 

‘©7538, Chairman: Generaily speaking, I un- 
derstand from your evidence you consider that 
this distribution gives satisfaction ?—I am sure 
the withholding of it would be considered a very 
great calamity. I have reason to know that from 
very painful representations which are continually 
coming into my hands. 

“7539. From your experience, you conceive 
the applications are so numerous as to show there 
is no indisposition on the part of the Dissenting 
clergy to receive it ?—Quite so; I have received 
repeated applications on the subject, expressive 
of the fears of the parties that it might be with- 
drawn. 

“7540. Is that lately ?—It has been of late 
years ; there has been no discussion very lately 
to occasion such communications.” 
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The petitions to which I have referred | these hesitating recipients, whose poverty, 
contradict these preposterous assertions | not their will, incites them to accept it, 
int blank; and in a paper widely circu- | especially too, when the grant can, in all 
lated by the Dissenters, which I hold in| probability, as intimated in the paper 
my hand, it is notorious that the great | which I have quoted, be provided for by 
bodies of Dissenters of the three denomi- | annual association. For all these reasons 
nations protested eleven times between the I now move that this vote for the payment 
years 1837 and 1847 in public and solemn | of the Regium Donum be disallowed. Sir, 
assemblage, against this degrading benevo- | this is not a party question. It is not a 
lence. Yet Dr. Rees, according to his dispute between Whig and Tory. It is 
evidence, unscrupulously declares there | not a controversy between Churchmen and 
has been no discussion very lately regard- | Nonconformists. The simple case is, whe- 
ing the indisposition on the part of the ther Parliament will continue to brand the 
Dissenting clergy to receive the grant. | universal body of Dissenters of the three 
But it remains to be explained why the | denominations with the mark and stigma 
Committee took only one witness noto- | of mendicancy, by inducing a small nuin- 
riously and personally interested in the ber of their ministers to palter with their 
continuance of the grant, and did not} consciences by annually accepting this 
summon a single witness likely to belie | miserable dole? The hon. Gentleman 
his testimony, and prove that to the bulk | concluded by moving, that the charge of 
of the Congregational Dissenters this grant 1,695/. for Protestant Dissenting minis- 
is hateful and obnoxious. And yet it is | ters in England be struck out, and the vote 
unserupulously averred that it gives great | reduced to 4,974. 
satisfaction, not to the recipients alone, nor; Cotonen THOMPSON said, this ques- 
to their congregations only, but to the de- tion stood in an unparalleled position. 
nominations to which they belong. Now, | Here was a gift of money protested against 
who are the men on whom this contumely | as “an oppressive act of benevolence.” 
is affixed, whose honour and respectability | There were some men, and some women, 
are tainted by this annual infliction 2 Why, | who would take any thing they could get; 
men who have built 4,681 places of wor- | but the majority protested against taking 
ship in England and Wales, the ministers | their practice for the rule. And the same 
of which they maintain by voluntary sti- | persons who protested against the oppres- 
pends—who possess and support fifteen | sive act of benevolence in the shape of 
theological colleges—who contribute most | Iegium Donum, were found protesting 
gencrously to the encouragement of mis-| against an oppressive act of benevolence in 
sions and to the diffusion of edueation—| the shape of church-rates. What then 
who are among the foremost in every | so simple, as to truck one act against the 
good work—who are most rarely, even the | other, and let the Dissenters alone alto- 
humblest among them, presented before | gether? He knew there were those who 
the judgment seat as criminals—who have | denied that church-rates were any loss to 
the privilege of approaching Royalty with | Dissenters, on the ground that their estates 
their addresses—and to whose ancestors | were bought and sold for a lower price in 
we are mainly indebted for that full mea- | consequence. He thought this was the 
sure of liberty which it is our happiness to | very reason why they were damaged; and 
enjoy. It is on behalf of these most meri- | he only wished all the landed estates in 
torious members of the community that I} the country, collegiate and ecclesiastical 
implore Her Majesty’s Government and the | included, were subjected to a tax of 5 or 
Committee to relinquish this oppressive | of 1 per cent, for long enough, to try what 
practice of annually tempting certain needy | the owners would say to this argument. 
though respectable persons to accept a pal- | Lorp J. RUSSELL would remind the 
try donative, to the debasement of their! Committee that this was a grant to a 
social condition, by the virtual infraction | number of Protestant Dissenting ministers, 
of their implied engagements, by the com- | and that though hon. Members came down 
promise of their principles, and at the sa-| and said that they thought it degrading, 
crifice of their conscientious convictions. | and were very reluctant to receive it, and 
So much in humble and imperfect advo- | had rather not receive it, those hon. Mem- 
cacy of the wishes of the Dissenters. But| bers were not themselves the persons who 
I very much question the right of Her| received it; they gave it up on behalf of 
Majesty’s Ministers to throw away even (others, and apparently without authority. 
this small sum of the public money on| This was a sum which had been granted 
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since the reign of George I., as a matter 


of charity to poor Dissenting ministers; | 


and, until a few years ago, he believed 


this assistance was gratefully received by | 


the whole body. Dr. Rees was examined 
before the Committee which had been sit- 
ting, and was asked— 

“ Are these sums much sought for ?” 
He answered— 

“ Very much ; we have a great many more ap- 
plications than we are able to meet.” 
That did not look like that extreme reluc- 
tance, or even hesitation, with which this 
grant had been said to be taken. If the 
parties receiving this sum did not wish to 
receive it—if their congregations made it 
up by their contributions, the Treasury 
would find that it was not required; but in- 
stead of that, here were applicants urgently 
asking for it. It was divided among various 
ministers of the three denominations, and 
Dr. Rees stated that there had been in the 
course of three years 166 grants to Pres- 
byterian ministers, 443 to Independent, and 
461 to Baptist; so that all the three deno- 
minations had taken the grant, the shares 
varying because their numbers varied. 
The reason why this opposition was made, 
was explained in a subsequent part of Dr. 
Rees’s evidence. Very respectable, and 
indeed eminent men among the Dissenters 
undertook the distribution of the grant— 


Dr. Rees, Dr. Pye Smith, Mr. Clayton ; | 


three men could not be named more en- 
titled to respect for their learning and ac- 
quirements, and for their character for 
piety and 

tained no n 
But other gentlemen, for whom he (Lord 
J. Russell) had a very great respect like- 
wise, had set up what they called an Anti- 
State Church Association, their object 
being that the State should not make or 
authorise any grants or endowments by 
which religion might be at all supported; 
and a gentleman whom he very much re- 
spected, Dr. Cox, seceded from the body 
who distributed this grant, on this ground, 
thinking it inconsistent with the assertion 
of the general principle, that all church 
establishments should be destroyed, and no 
public money granted for the support of 
religion. That seemed to him a very in- 
sufficient ground for refusing what, as a 
matter of charity, appeared to be very ac- 
ceptable to those who received it; and, in- 
deed, he thought it was not the proper 
way of raising so great a question. If 
church establishments were objected to, or 


such objection to this grant. 


eyen church rates, the question could be 
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brought forward by itself; but a paltry 
grant of this kind was not the proper o¢. 
casion for raising it. 

Mr. W. J. FOX apprehended that the 
| only reason why the grant had not ceased 
|in consequence of no application being 
| made to the Treasury for it, was that the 
| distribution of it was not in the least under 
'the control of the body, some of whose 

ministers received it. One gentleman, 

Dr. Rees, was selected by the Treasury, 
and he nominated others, who formed with 
him a board utterly irresponsible to any 
body, elerical or lay, connected with the 
Dissenting interest; they had no auditors 
but themselves; they were men of unques- 
tionable character, but they were ina 
minority in their communities. Each of 
the three denominations concerned had 
offered to contribute the money its minis- 
ters received from the grant; but the an- 
swer of the trustees had been, ‘‘ If you 
will raise a sum, the interest of which will 
pay this grant permanently, we will then 
consent to cease to apply to the Treasury 
for it.’’ That had been thought unfair 
and unreasonable. The Dissenters had 
offered again and again to raise the 
amount. [Lord J. Russzti: For one 
year you mean.] It would be raised an- 
nually; they were never backward in their 
benevolent subscriptions. 

Mr. KERSHAW said, that the noble 
Lord was quite wrong in supposing that 
the opposition to this grant originated with 
the Anti-State Church Association; for, 
on the contrary the Regium Donum had 
been repeatedly protested against long be- 
fore that body was in existence. He held 
in his hand a copy of a resolution, adopted 
in January, 1854, by the united Com- 
mittee of the three denominations, in which 
the reception of this grant was declared to 
be inconsistent with the principles of Pro- 
testant Dissent. It was also stated, in a 
paper which had been widely cireulated by 
Dissenters, that— 

** On this subject, Dissenters of every name 
have expressed their unanimous opinion. The 
Ministers of the three denominations, conjointly 
and separately ; the Congregational and Baptist 
Unions, the Dissenting deputies of the three de- 
nominations, the recent Conferences—to say no- 
thing of county associations, and various local 
gatherings of Dissenting piety and intelligenee— 
have, without one exception, joined to denounce 
all grants of public money in support of religion, 
and this grant in particular. On these occasions, 
no hand has ever yet been stretched out to arrest 
the broad seal of infamy which all have agreed 
that it deserves.” 


They objected to the grant on principle, as 
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derogatory to their character; more espe- 
cially as there were other funds belonging 
to each denomination appropriated to the 
relief of poor ministers. Why, he believed 
that the Independents of Lancashire alone 
raised more than the whole amount of the 
grant for that very purpose, while the 
Baptists in this country also raised about 
1,300/.; both denominations doing this, in 
addition to the building of their chapels 
and schools and the support of their min- 
isters, as well as their various institutions. 
Even the Welsh Dissenters, who were said 
to receive the largest portion of this grant, 
generously contributed a larger sum than 
its entire amount to the London Missionary 
Society alone. Ie was not authorised by 
the Dissenting body to make such an offer, 
yet such was his confidence in them in this 
respect, that if the Government would con- 
sent to wipe out this sum from the esti- 
mates, he would, in conjunction with an- 
other hon. Member, guarantee that the en- 
tire amount should be raised by voluntary 
subscriptions. In the name of the Baptists, 
of the Independents, and of the Unitarians 
of this country, he protested against the 
grant; and he entreated the noble Lord to 
accept of the offer he had made, and to 
relieve the Dissenting body from that 
which they regarded as a degradation and 
an insult. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON said: Sir, 
the noble Lord has informed the House 
that this grant has a claim upon our eon- 
sideration, in consequence of its being 120 
years old. Well, Sir, if I am not mistaken, 
its origin was somewhat as follows :—That 
celebrated Minister, Sir Robert Walpole, 
when Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 1723, 
was extremely desirous, in a certain state 
of public affairs, to conciliate the support, 
to some extent, of the Dissenters of this 
kingdom; and we find him, upon a certain 
day, closeted with some of the leading Dis- 
senting ministers of this country, and pro- 
mising, if they would support him and his 
Administration, he would at some future 
time—not that year, but perhaps the next 
—propose some measure for their exemp- 
tion from the operation of certain penal 
statutes against them. The next thing we 
find with regard to the origin of this grant 
is, that a surgeon receives 500I. sterling 
money. It is paid to him as a surgeon, 
and without any knowledge on the part of 
those who eashed the T reasury warrant, of 
the purpose to which it was to be applied. 
Ve next find another of the Minister’s 
agents closeted with nine Dissenting Minis- 
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ters, representing the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Independent bodies. They re- 
ceive amongst them the 5001. which has 
been paid from the Treasury, and are told 
it proceeds from the Royal bounty, and 
they become the distributors of that 5001. 
among their brethren. This, if I am not 
mistaken, is the origin of the Regium Do- 
num, which I am extremely happy is now 
under the cognisance and control of the 
House of Commons, enabling us to discuss 
the question, whether this Committee will 
vindicate certain religious bodies from a 
reproach, cast not only on their principles 
as Dissenters, but upon their benevolence 
and liberality as men and as Christians. 
This Committee will, I trust, vindicate the 
Nonconformists of Great Britain from the 
unjust imputation which is thus cast upon 
them. Sir, I differ from my hon. Friend 
who has moved this Amendment, in the 
view which he has taken of this grant in 
connexion with the great question of the 
union of Church and State. I regard the 
grant itself, abstractedly considered, in the 
same light as the nobie Lord, who has 
called it ‘‘a paltry grant;”’ but, although 
the sum be small, the principle involved in 
our vote respecting it is very important. 
It is upon that principle, chiefly, that I in- 
dividually oppose this grant; namely, that 
it is a recognition of the right of this House 
to vote from the public Treasury certain 
sums for eeclesiastical purposes. Sir, I have 
been confirmed by what I have witnessed 
in this House, since I have been a Member 
of it, in the impression which I had re- 
ceived before I had the honour of a seat in 
it, that the introduction into it, whether 
by the proposal of grants of money or 
otherwise, of religious questions, is the 
great impediment to legislation, and the 
principal cause of the protracted and aeri- 
monious debates that arise upon the floor 
of this Assembly. But, Sir, waiving the 
principle altogether, the grant itself is 
such as the noble Lord at the head of the 
Government cannot, candidly speaking, de- 
fend. Does he vindicate it because it is a 
grant to those ministers whose congrega- 
tions are unable, out of their own indc- 
pendent resources, to support them? Well, 
then, I say that, viewed in that light the | 
grant is most insignificant, and unworthy 
of this House. It merely gives about 5l. 
a year to some 350 men, and places at the 
disposal of nine gentlemen about 1801. 
each, to be distributed by them in their 
uncontrolled discretion to whomsoever they 
may please, to anybody whom they may 
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think stands in need of this ‘ paltry sum,”’ 
to make up the deficiency in their incomes. 
Sir, I do not impugn either the judgment, 
the impartiality, or the piety of the distri- 
butors of this grant. The names which 
the noble Lord has mentioned as being 
among the distributors are the names of 
men worthy of the highest respect; they 
are men in whom I would place as much 
confidence as in any men whatever; but, 
if upon no other ground, I should object 
to this grant as being a grant of money 
voted by this House to be distributed se- 
eretly. All other recipients of the public 
or Royal bounty are known. The pauper 
tradesman must expose himself before poor- 
law guardians; men who rank highest in 
the walks of literature, art, and science, 
reduced in their old age to circumstances 
of indigence, are not permitted to receive 
the Queen’s bounty without having their 
names recorded from year to year, and the 
amount which they receive being placed 
upon the table of this House. But here 
we have men secretly receiving money from 
the public, to whom it would be no reproach 
to enjoy the Royal bounty if their own re- 
ligious body could conscientiously sanction 
the grant. I must say that it is putting 
a petty patronage into the hands of nine 
gentlemen, which, I am surprised, they do 
not throw up at once. But look at this 
1,6957. If you give this money upon the 
principle, that where a Dissenting congre- 
gation is not able to raise an income ade- 
quate to the wants and necessities of the 
minister, this grant is to be brought in aid 
of his necessities, then, I say, it is a most 
partial and niggardly grant. If there are 
ministers in Wales, for example, who have 
an income which does not average 50/. a 
year, why should some few of those min- 
isters, who have friends at Court, or who 
happen to be personally known to some 
of these distributors, or who is fortunate 
enough to draw a prize in the lottery, why 
should they receive this money, and their 
brethren, not less worthy, and it may be 
more necessitous, be left without it? If 
you can justly grant a sum of money for 
a purpose like this, then let us know who 
they are that obtain it, in order that we 
may be satisfied that the state of their cir- 
cumstances requires such assistance; and 
let us know the names of all who require 
such aid. Let us know the congregations 
which will not or cannot support their 
ministers. Let these ministers not be 
afraid — performing, as they do, sacred 
duties—to have it published to the world, 
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that, notwithstanding all their labours and 
self-denial, they are still in circumstances 
of indigence. They will then have a fair 
claim to the impartial distribution of the 
Royal bounty which is annually voted iy 
this House; but, as it is, the thing is done 
secretly; and while I admit that private 
charity cannot be too unostentatiously dis. 
pensed, I, at the same time, contend, that 
all public charities—all money voted out of 
the taxes levied from the people—should 
be given to individuals whose names we 
know, whose residences we know, whose 
characters we can scrutinise, and whose 
necessities we can inquire into. If they 
are not ashamed to receive this bounty, 
they ought not to be ashamed to have it 
known that it is participated in by them, 
Sir, I do not wonder that the Dissenters of 
this country should, from year to year, 
meet for the purpose of entering their pro- 
test against this grant. Take these va- 
rious bodies as they stand, and which of 
them requires this boon from Government ? 
The Presbyterians do not want it, for they 
are amongst the wealthiest of the Dissent- 
ing bodies of this country. To them the 
grant is a greater insult, compared with 
their circumstances, than it is to the other 
bodies. So independent ars they of the 
grant, that the larger portiou of the money 
which is assigned to the Presbyterian dis- 
tributors, is given by them to ministers of 
the other two denominations. The Bap- 
tists do not want it, neither do the Inde- 
pendents require it, as my hon. Friend the 
Member for Stockport has just stated. 
Sir, I call upon the House to attend to 
the suggestion of my Friend. Give fairly 
into the hands of my hon. Friend, or a 
Committee that shall be appointed for the 
purpose, the names of the present recipi- 
ents, and they will institute, in the several 
counties of England and Wales, a fair and 
Christian-like inquiry into the wants and 
necessities of these ministers. ‘These minis- 
ters have their appeal, first to the sympa- 
thies of their own congregations, and the 
churches formed in those congregations, 
next to the sympathy of their own denomi- 
nation, and they will have, besides, the 
sympathy of the Christian world at large; 
and I feel confident a sum will be raised 
for their necessities larger than that which 
they secretly receive from this grant. I 
have been looking into a volume, which 
will be found in the library—the life of the 
late Dr. Calamy, by himself. There is in 
it an account of a wealthy knight, can- 
vassing in Wales for a seat in Parliament, 
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In the course of his canvass, he called upon 
a distinguished Dissenting minister, Dr, 
Price, to solicit his vote. He said to him, 
“Tf you will favour me with your vote at 
the approaching contest, I will use my in- 
terest to procure for you the disposal of the 
Regium Donum amongst your brethren.” 
The Welsh minister immediately repudi- 
ated the offer, and said, that he deplored 
the day when this Regium Donum was first 
granted; that he would not be amongst 
those who became the slaves of the Govern- 
ment of the day by the distribution or re- 
ceipt of any such eleemosynary assistance. 
Then, what is the effect of this grant upon 
Dissenters generally? Why, they know 
not who are the recipients of it, but they 
are aware that there are some 350 minis- 
ters who annually receive donations out of 
this grant. They cannot account for the 
silence and apathy of certain ministers 
upon great and important religious prin- 
ciples. Why, not one of the ministers 
who receive this money can come forward, 
in an open and manly manner, to advocate 
the great and sacred cause of Nonconfor- 
mity. At all events, if he did, he would 


be acting inconsistently, and condemning | 


by what he said the system from which he 
derived advantage. 1 do trust the House 
will look on this matter in its proper light, 
and refuse this grant from this time forth. 
I do hope that they will pay respect to the 
representations of the 5,000 ministers who 
have spoken to-day through my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for Westminster, and 
at once put an end to this compulsory dis- 
grace upon the Dissenting churches, who 
are ready to give every farthing of this 
amount, or, if requisite, more, to meet the 
necessities of these poor ministers. Pay to 
their liberality, if not to their principles, the 
compliment of blotting this vote out of 
these estimates, and I will venture to say, 
that not only the wants of the present re- 





cipients of the Regium Donum, but many 
others, will be well cared for when the | 
Dissenters are thus fairly dealt with. No| 
man who now receives money secretly from | 
this fund, would, by casting himself upon | 
the care of his brethren, find himself des- 
titute of sympathy and assistance if really 
worthy of them. I must, therefore, pro- 
test against this grant: first, on account of 
its being connected with a system which I 
hold to be as adverse to true religion, as it 
is injurious to the legislation of this House, 
namely, the support of religion by the 
State; next, because it is not, in my judg- 
nent, proper that monies voted out of the 
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public funds should be secretly bestowed 
by irresponsible parties; next, because, if it 
be right to relieve from such a source min- 
isters who are in necessitous circumstances, 
we ought to do far more than it is proposed 
to do; and, finally, because I believe that, 
so far from depriving any deserving indi- 
vidual of the assistance he requires, you 
would, by withdrawing this vote, stimu- 
late the Dissenting bodies to do far 
more than can be done for them by this 
small but degrading grant of the publie 
money. 

Mr. BRIGHT: Sir, I will trouble the 
House with one or two remarks with re- 
ference to an observation made by the 
noble Lord, from which it would appear 
that he is disposed to take the evidence of 
Dr. Rees as of more value than all the 
statements made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster. Now, there 
never was an instance in which a Motion 
was brought forward in this House more 
entirely in accordance with the feelings of 
the great body of the Dissenters and Dis- 
senting ministers out of doors. I do not 
know this Dr. Rees at all, nor do I know 
to what Dissenting denomination he be- 
longs; but from his evidence I gather, that 
he is a very illogical person, and one whose 
opinions cannot be said in any degree to 
represent the Dissenters. In his evidence 
before the Select Committee on the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, he says, that the 
Dissenting congregations have the means 
of knowing which of their ministers receive 
this money; and yet, in another answer, 
he says, that when a Motion was made for 
a return of the names of the recipients, he 
objected to their being given; and the rea- 
son he assigned for so doing was, that they 
would be thereby subjected to the com- 
plaints of other parties, who thought they 
were not acting as consistent Dissenters in 
receiving these sums from such a source. 
Well, but if it is known at present—if the 
congregations are aware of the parties by 
whom it is received—the evil which he 
apprehended from the publication of the 
names was already committed, and the 
pretext for opposing the publication was 
destroyed. He states, that these congre- 
gations do not object to their ministers re- 
eciving the money, although their denomi- 
nations are strongly opposed to the grant. 
That is the answer to 7,522. As to Dr. 
Rees being a Dissenter, I do not know 
what pretensions he can make to anything 
of the kind. I will read a portion of his 
examination, in order that the Committee 
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may see how much his evidence is worth 
as a Dissenter. He is asked— 

“You do not consider yourself bound in the 
distribution to attend to something approaching 
to an equal distribution among the localities of 
Great Britain ? ” 

Ilis answer is— 

“No; it would hardly be just to do so. Wales 
is peculiarly a Dissenting country, accidentally 
from the course taken in the reign of Elizabeth 
to force a service-book in the English language 
upon a nation who did not understand a word of 
it.” 

Now, mark what he says in the last words 
of the answer :— 

“ Dissent was created to a very large extent 
before the evil was perceived.” 

A pretty Dissenter to be talking about the 
** evil” of Dissent! Whoever thought be- 
fore of taking the opinion of a man who 
calls Dissent an ‘ evil,’’ as to what Dis- 
senters should do in a matter of principle 
like this? [The Arrorney GENERAL 
was understood to express his disapproval 
of this construction of Dr. Rees’s words. } 
The hon. and learned Gentleman, the At- 
torney General, is raising a legal distine- 
tion in the case; but I say the meaning of 
what he says is clear from the words of 
the answer, that ‘‘ Dissent was created 
before the evil was discovered;’’ that is, 
before the evil of dissent was discovered to 
be the result of the proceedings to which 
he refers.’” My hon. Friend the Member 
for Stockport has placed this question upon 
a somewhat new footing in this House. I 
think I need not inform the House that 
that hon. Gentleman occupies a high posi- 
tion among the Congregational body in 
this country. That from his station, cha- 
racter, and pecuniary means—with the 
power which he possesses to influence those 
with whom he is associated in religious 
connexion—I can state that there is no- 
thing which he has engaged to do in the 
event of this grant being rejected by this 
House, which he cannot successfully per- 
form. I have not the slightest doubt 
whatever that he will do everything he has 
promised, I have so much confidence in 
him, that if he drew a bill for the amount, 
I should be exteedingly willing to place 
my name at the back of it. I am quite 
certain that all he has promised in this re- 
spect he ean perform. But the noble Lord 
has rather let the cat out of the bag. He 
says, that the Anti-State-Church Associa- 
tion had something to do with this amend- 
ment. But this grant was objected to 
long before the Anti-State Church Asso- 
ciation was in existence; and there are 
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some Dissenters now objecting to it who 
have nothing to do with the Anti-State 
Church Association; for they think—ip 
my opinion very erroneously—that it ig 
wrong for them, as religious persons, to 
mix themselves up with political matters, 
Now, I will tell the noble Lord what the 
object of maintaining this grant is; it js 
thought very desirable that the great cita- 
del, the Established Church, should haye 
for its support certain buttresses or out. 
works. One of these buttresses is the 
36,0001. a year paid to the Presbyterians 
in the north of Ireland; another is the 
1,700l. a year paid to poor Protestant 
ministers in England; and another propo- 
sition has recently been talked of for the 
formation of another buttress, in the en- 
dowment of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood of Ireland. It is thought very de- 
sirable that there should be a good num- 
ber of these outworks to defend the great 
citadel when assailed. Now, if an Estab- 
lished Church is a good thing—and it is 
possible a majority of persons in this coun- 
try are of opinion that some Established 
Church should exist—why, then, let it 
stand upon its own merits. That is a ques- 
tion which must be discussed on its own 
grounds, and I do not want to discuss it 
in connexion with this question. But this 
is clear, that the numerous Dissenting 
bodies hold a different opinion; the very 
fact of their being Dissenters is in itself, 
to a large extent, a proof of it. Five 
thousand Dissenting ministers most de- 
cidedly object to this grant. It is a secret 
grant. I believe there are a great number 
of persons who receive this money who do 
not know that it comes from Parliament 
at all. If Lam to judge from Dr. Rees’ 
testimony, I am inclined to believe that a 
large number of poor ministers, recipients 
of this bounty, are actually unconscious of 
the source from whence it comes. If the 
practice of printing the names of the poor 
ministers participating in this grant were 
at once adopted, before another year was 
over nearly every one at present receiving 
it would abandon it. Before I sit down, I 
will just ask the noble Lord, if he will not 
allow the vote now to be withdrawn, whe- 
ther he will consent to a return of all the 
names of the parties receiving this grant? 
Because it is not fair that this Megium 
Donum should annually be continued by 
the Government, in defiance of the opinion 
of the large body for whose benefit it pro- 
fesses to be dispensed; and that it should 
be given in a manner which must cause 
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very great harm to the consciences of 
those persons, and great hurt to an impor- 
tant public principle advocated by them; 
and that it should be given in such a man- 
ner that the influence of public opinion 
cannot be brought to bear upon the recipi- 
ents for the purpose of removing what the 
Dissenting body consider a stain and a 
blot upon their conduct. I ask the noble 
Lord whether he will consent to this pro- 
position, because, if so, I personally will 
not object to the vote on this occasion, and 
will also ask my hon. Friend the Member 
for Westminster not to divide the House 
upon his Amendment. I ask him if he 
will give an accurate list of all those who 
have received this money during the last, 
or who are intended to receive it during 
the coming year? Because, as I said be- 
fore, if we had that list printed, before 
the expiration of another year, we should 
have repudiations of the grant from almost 
every party who now receives it. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The hon. Gen- 
tleman who spoke last, and the hon. Mem- 
ber who addressed the House before him, 
object to this vote upon the ground of its 
being a secret grant; that is to say, that 
the names of the necessitous and honour- 
able persons who recéive this money in 
sums of about 47. and 5/. each, are not 
published, in order that they may be held 
up to obloquy. 

Mr. BRIGHT: No, no; not if they 
are deserving objects. We propose to re- 
lieve them ourselves. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I beg leave to 
say that I do not think that a valid objec- 
tion. It is objected that these alms are 
given in secret; now I certainly thought 
that alms given in secret were far better 
than if given openly. I should have no 
objection to the proposition made by the 
hon. Member for Stockport, if assured 
that the various bodies themselves would 
guarantee the amount now given in this 
manner. If I saw that it was secure as a 
charity, I should have no objection to 
withdraw this grant; but if I have reason 
to believe that the publication of their 
names is only intended for the purpose of 
holding them up to ridicule—if their names 
are to be given up here in order that they 
may be held up to derision by other parties 
elsewhere—I certainly cannot consent to 
any such publicity being given to the 
names of the persons receiving this money. 

Mr. LUSHINGTON: I beg leave to 
make one remark with reference to an ob- 
servation which the noble Lord has ad- 
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dressed to the House, and that is, that the 
Anti-State Church Association was insti- 
tuted in the year 1844, while the first ob- 
jection to the grant, which I quoted in the 
paper I have referred to, is dated 1834; 
therefore those objections could not have 
emanated from that Association. I must 
say, that his Lordship has rather shaken 
my resolution to press this Amendment to 
a division. If he would engage on the 
part of the Government not to propose this 
Regium Donum in future years, on condi- 
tion of his being furnished with a proper 
and satisfactory engagement on the part 
of the Dissenting bodies that they would 
subscribe a sum sufficient for the necessi- 
ties of these deserving ministers, then I 
think that that would content the Dissent- 
ing bodies, and put an end to all the feuds 
and exceedingly disagreeable discussions 
upon this subject. 

Mr. HUME: I beg to state that the 
facts of the matter concerning the publica- 
tion of these names are these: I moved 
for a list of these persons, which was ob- 
jected to; their return was ordered by this 
House, but I was applied to not to publish 
their names, in consequence of the expo- 
sure which would ensue. I think it was in 
1834 that I brought this matter on. I 
said ‘* the Dissenters ought to be fairly 
dealt with in this case,”” They had not 
till 1832 been brought before the House; 
we objected to allow anything that was not 
sanctioned by the House. These matters 
were then put on the estimates here, in 
order that they might be fairly dealt with 
by the House. As soon as it was known 
that this money was paid by Dr. Rees, a 
meeting of Dissenters was called upon the 
subject, and Mr. Weymouth, whom the 
noble Lord no doubt well recollects, wrote 
to me requesting me to vote against the 
grant, and stating that a resolution had 
been come to by the Dissenters to oppose 
it. That was in 1833; in 1834 I brought 
the matter specially before the House; 
upon which occasion I read the resolution 
I had previously received. Therefore, the 
opposition which is made to this grant has 
nothing to do in its origin with the Anti- 
State Church Association, but is a matter 
which was agitated before that body was 
established. As I believe that the noble 
Lord wishes to have no persons upon the 
list but such as are deserving, let me sug- 
gest to him to submit it to competent per- 
sons for examination, by doing which he 
will not be removing the grant from any 
single deserving person. 
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Mr. MUNTZ: The noble Lord has 
stated that there is greater merit in giving 
charity in secret than openly. Iam quite 
ready to admit the truth of his proposition 
as applied to individual charity ; but when 
the charity comes from the nation, if it is 
money voted by the House of Commons, 
the circumstances are greatly altered. 
The nation has a right to know to whom its 
charity is given, and whether it is properly 
bestowed. As to the plea of its being 
a grant which has been long established, 
that certainly is no reasonable ground 
whatever upon which it can be maintained. 
We have had too many grants of that sort 
—too many irregular practices; and whe- 
ther they have existed for a day, or a 
month, or a year, is perfectly immaterial; 
the lapse of time cannot in any way sanc- 
tion that which is wrong. If it has been 
a charity which ought not to have been 
given, the sooner it is stopped the better; 
the greater the saving of the nation’s 
money, which is not even thankfully re- 
ceived by the body to whom it is pretended 
to be given, but is repudiated by them. I 
hope that the House will be decided against 
this and all religious grants for any parti- 
cular sects. This has nothing to do with 
the question of tithe; the question of 
tithe is a question of rent. I know that it 
is so from my own experience. I know 
that where there is no tithe to pay, there 
is more rent laid on the land. But when 
you are granting men public money, the 
public ought to know all the parties, and 
be satisfied that their circumstances re- 
quire the grant. Look at the condition in 
which we as a nation are now placed! I 
say that the public and the country ought 
to know who the parties are who are receiv- 
ing this money. 

Mr. WYLD: Sir, I am quite sure that 
the expression which has just fallen from 
the noble Lord, that the Dissenting minis- 
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ters who partake of this grant are in the 
receipt of ‘‘alms,”’ will in future make | 
them desirous to disconnect themselves | 
from it. The Dissenters of England of | 
the present day still uphold those great | 
principles for which their fathers were ex- 
patriated, and for which they suffered the 
loss of the whole of their property. Of 
this I am sure, that nearly every Dissenter 
throughout the empire will repudiate the 
grant. It is very unfair towards the large 
body of Dissenters in this country, that it 
should be stated in these estimates that 
this Regium Donum is for the benefit of 
the Dissenters of England. Why, Sir, 
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that large body of Dissenters, the Wes. 
leyans, are not in any way recipients of 
this bounty. I might say that they are 
the largest body of Dissenters in the Brit. 
ish empire; yet they do not come down to 
these distributors and receive this bounty, 
Therefore, as the Wesleyans do not receive 
it, there is no reason why any ministers of 
the Independent and Baptist congregations 
should be allowed it. It has been stated, 
in the course of this debate, that this 
grant arose out of some transaction con- 
nected with the celebrated Minister, Wal- 
pole; but the fact of the matter is this— 
this grant was given by George I. to the 
Dissenters, in consequence of their ad- 
herence to the House of Hanover. At 
that time it might have been of some use 
to the Dissenting bodies, because they 
were small in number in proportion to 
what they are now; but since that time 
they have increased both in numbers and 
wealth, and any one who knows the Dis- 
senting bodies at this moment knows very 
well that they have now no occasion for 
this grant. The small amount they re- 
ceive, so far from doing any service to the 
Dissenting ministers who are supposed to 
receive it, renders them objects of suspi- 
cion and distrust with their congregations 
and denominations. I assure the noble 
Lord, that so far from being a benefit to 
the body of Dissenting ministers generally, 
it is a great disadvantage, because many 
of them are suspected of taking this 
money who are not actually in the receipt 
of it at all. The Dissenters generally 
object most strongly to the secret manner 
in which this grant is received. Dr. Pye 
Smith, one of the distributors, has ac- 
knowledged that there has been one gross 
case of malversation in its bestowal; and 
where one has been proved, there is reason 
to suspect the existence of more. The 
men who receive this grant cannot be con- 
sidered free agents. We have seen what 
the effect of these State grants has been 
in Ireland. There the Crown will not 
permit any portion of the grant to be 
given unless the congregation give no 
greater stipend than 35/.; the consequence 
of which regulation is, that a large portion 
of the incomes of Presbyterian ministers 
in Ireland are reduced to that sum in order 
to bring them within the required condi- 
tions of Government. The effect of this 
grant is most injurious and distasteful to 
the entire body of Dissenting ministers on 
whose behalf you profess to make it. What 
has been the case upon the present occa- 
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sion? There are 300 or 400 Dissenting 


ministers receiving this money, not one of 
whom has come forward and acknowledged 
himself publicly in favour of the money 
he annually receives from the Government. 
Why do they not openly come forward and 
ask for a continuance of the grant, when 
they perceive efforts made both within 
and without Parliament for its abolition ? 
They are afraid of doing so, because they 
well know that by so doing they would lose 
the confidence of their congregations, of 
the denominations to which they belong, 
and of the entire body of Dissenters. 1 
trust the House will refuse no longer to 
sanction the continuance of this grant. 

Mr. BRIGHT: I ask the noble Lord 
whether he will consent, so long as this 
grant was continued, to permit the publi- 
cation of the names of those who receive 
it? I ask for nothing more than that; if 
the noble Lord feels that he cannot grant 
that request, then we must divide upon 
the Amendment of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Westminster. With regard to 
the plea that this grant is in the nature of 
alms, and must therefore be given in se- 
eret, I know well that a very high autho- 
rity has said that when we give our alms 
we must give them in secret; but that pre- 
cept applies only to cases in which we are 
giving our own money; but this grant 
being from a public fund, contributed from 
the taxes of the country, I think it would 
be much more desirable that it should be 
given openly, and in such a manner as 
that the public should have the means of 
satisfying themselves that the bounty is 
worthily bestowed. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I have already 
said that I am afraid the object of obtain- 
ing these names is, that the poor recipients 
of the grant might be held up to obloquy. 
That being the case, I most decidedly ob- 
to the propesition of the hon, Mem- 

er. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the sum be 4,974. :—Ayes 28; Noes 
60: Majority 32. 


List of the Aves. 


Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Hume, J. 
Keogh, W. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Osborne, R. 
Reynolds, J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Tenison, E. K, 


Anderson, A. 
Berkeley, hon. C, F. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Drummond, H. 
Dunean, G. 
Evans, J. 
Fagan, J. 
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Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Thornely, T. 
Wawn, J. 'T. 
Williams, J. 
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Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 


Lushington, C, 
Kershaw, J. 


List of the Noes. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Buller, C. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Campbell, hon, W. F. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G, 

Dodd, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 


Forster, M. 
Fortescue, hon. J. W. 
Freestun, Col. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hamilton, G, A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, P. IH. 


Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Talfourd, Serj. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir H. 

Vyse, R. H. R. I. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Weod, rt. hon. Sir C. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


On the question that a sum of 27,8371. 
be granted to complete the sum required 
for Nonconforming, Seceding, and Protes- 
tant Dissenting Ministers in Ireland, 


Mr. S. CRAWFORD, as a friend to 


religious liberty, did not think he was 
justified in assenting to any grant of this 
nature. There was, however, an item of 
3661. for the widows and orphans of min- 
isters of the Synod of Ulster, to which he 
did not object; and he should therefore 
move to reduce the vote by the sum of 
27,4711. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the sum be 366l. :—Ayes 13; Noes 
45: Majority 32. 

List of the Aves. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thornely, T. 
Williams, J. 
Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 
Crawford, W. S. 
Kershaw, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Anderson, A. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Cobden, R. 
Drummond, H. 
Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 





Bellew, R. M. 
Blackstone, W. S. 


Boyle, hon, Col. 
Brown, W. 
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Campbell, hon. W. F. Monsell, W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. Moore, G. H. 
Craig, W. G. Morpeth, Viset. 
Dunne, F. P. Palmerston, Visct.° 
Ebrington, Visct. Parker, J. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. Plowden, W. Ii. C. 
Forster, M. Rich, H. 

Freestun, Col. Robinson, G. R. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. Russell, Lord J. 
Hamilton, G. A. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Hawes, B. Sibthorp, Col. 
Hayter, W. G, Smith, J. A. 
Herbert, Hl. A. Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Talfourd, Serj. 
Ilood, Sir A. Tanered, IH, W. 
Howard, P. H. Turner, E. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. Wilson, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. Wilson, M. 

Jones, Capt. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Keogh, W. TELLERS. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. Tufnell, H. 

Lewis, G. C, Hill, Lord M. 


Vote agreed to. 


SUPPLY—GRATUITIES. 

On the question that a sum of 20,0001. 
be granted towards completing the sum 
necessary for Civil Contingencies, 

Mr. OSBORNE objected to the item 
which was included in this vote of 4,045. 
for gratuities for extra services in the 
Treasury and Commissariat Departments : 
2,5001. of that sum had been given to Sir 
C. Trevelyan. Now, this was a very gross 
ease. Sir C. Trevelyan might have la- 
boured hard in the discharge of his duties; 
but so had the coast-guard of Ireland, 
whose services could not possibly have been 
dispensed with, and many of whom had 
contracted a violent fever in consequence 
of their labours, and yet no gratuity had 
been given to them. He would move to 
reduce the sum of 4,045/., and would divide 
the Committee upon this vote. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER would simply say, that so far from 
this being an unprecedented matter, the 
Government had only followed the usual 
mode of remunerating persons who had 
performed extraordinary services. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH thought it only a 
fair act of justice to Sir C. Trevelyan to 
say, that though he had not the honour of 
his personal intimacy, he had had an op- 
portunity of seeing the extraordinary devo- 
tion which he had shown in the discharge 
of his arduous and responsible duties in 
superintending the application of the money 
for the relief of the Irish. He was not 
saying more than the truth, when he said 
that thousands and thousands of the people 
in Ireland owed their preservation to the 
industry, intelligence and zeal, Sir C. Tre- 
velyan had displayed. It would be a great 
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misfortune to the country, if such services 
as those which had been rendered by Sir 
C. Trevelyan should appear to be under. 
rated by that House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK hoped his hon, 
and gallant Friend would divide upon the 
question. The Committee had been jn. 
formed that Sir C, Trevelyan had none of 
the responsibility of this particular office, 
and, therefore, bore none of its demerit. If 
so, then he presumed that that gentleman 
was not in a position to claim any merit 
that might attach to the office. If it really 
had been a question of merit, he should 
have been prepared to challenge Sir (, 
Trevelyan’s claim, for he (Lord G, Ben. 
tinck) had read all the evidence, and he 
was not inclined to think that there had 
been such a display of ability in the dis- 
charge of his duties as some hon. Members 
seemed disposed to attribute to him. He 
would refer to one instance only as an il- 
lustration of the system which was sane- 
tioned by that gentleman—when oatmeal 
was being bought for 141. a ton at Cork, 
Sir C. Trevelyan was having it sent out to 
Ireland from Deptford, where it was pur- 
chased at eighteen guineas a ton. 

The Committee divided on the question, 
that the sum be 15,950l.:—Ayes 14; 
Noes 73: Majority 59. 


List of the Aves. 


Bentinck, Lord G. Moore, G. H. 
Christy, S. Muntz, G. F. 
Dick, Q. Tyrell, Sir J. 
Goulburn, rt. hon. H. Urquhart, D. 
Greene, J. Williams, J. 
Henley, J. W. 
Keogh, W. 
Kershaw, J. 
Locke, J. 


TELLERS. 
Osborne, R. B. 
Dunne, Col. 


List of the Noes. 


Freestun, Col. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Howard, P. H. 
Ilumphery, Ald. 
Inglis, Sir R. TH. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Matheson, A. 
Matheson, Col. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Viset. 
Morris, D. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. H. F. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Broadley, HL. 
Brotherton, J. 
Bunbury, E. H. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Clements, hon. C S, 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Cubitt, W. 
Drummond, H. 
Ferguson, Sir R. A. 
Fox, W. J. 
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O’Brien, Sir L. 

Ogle, S. C. H. 
Owen, Sir J. 

Paget, Lord A. 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Plowden, W. H. C. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Serope, G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sheridan, R. B. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somervilie,rt.hon.SirW. 
Talfourd, Serj. 


Vote agreed to. 


Supply— 

Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thicknesse, R. A. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Turner, E. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C, 
Willcox, B. M. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M, 


SUPPLY—DISTRESS (IRELAND). 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, he had now to move two very 
heavy votes by way of supplementary esti- 
mates, which were necessary to wind up 
the relief of the distress in Ireland up to 
the present half year. The first item of 
the vote was for 132,0007. To show that 
the poor-rate had been levied to a consider- 
able amount for the same purpose, he might 
observe that the whole sum collected in 


Ireland in January, 1846, was 36,0001; 


in January, 1847, 52,000/.; while in Jan- 


uary, 1848, it reached 194,000/. The en- 
tire sum levied in the first six months of 
1846 was 217,0001.; in the first six months 
of 1847, 339,0007.; and in the correspon- 
ding period of 1848, 867,0007. There were, 
however, many parts of Ireland in which 
the poor-rate, however well collected, had 
been found quite inadequate to relieve the 
prevailing distress. Twenty-two unions were 
in that position. The object of the Go- 
vernment was, that relief should only be 
given in districts respecting which it had 
been shown that no possible exertion in 
collecting the poor-rate would make it ade- 
quate for the object. Relief had been given 
oflate almost entirely in food. As regard- 
ed the British Association, he would state, 
that the whole amount expended by it was 
236,0007., of which sum 143,0001. went 
for rations for grown-up persons, 80,0001, 
in the same way for children, and about 
120,0001. for clothes. The vote which he 
proposed was for relief given in continua- 
tion of the proceedings of the British Asso- 
ciation in the three months immediately 
preceding the harvest, when the distress 
was the greatest. There were many unions 
in Ireland in which it was impossible they 
could defray the cost of their poor. The 
union in Ireland in which the greatest dis- 
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tress prevailed was that of Clifden, in 
which the rate was 19s. 2d. in the pound. 
The valuation of the union was 22,4001. 
The expense of maintaining the poor in 
that district, from September, 1847, to 
September, 1848, was 18,3107. They had 
a small debt of 9007. The advances made 
by the British Association were 9,000/. for 
general relief, 3,0001. for the relief of des- 
titute children, and the whole amount due 
from the union would be upon a rated value 
of 22,4001., amounting to a rating in the 
pound of 19s. 93d. In another union in 
the county of Clare, the amount of rating 
was 16s. 10d. in the pound; in another, 
15s. 11d.; in another, 14s. 9d.; in Ballyra, 
12s. 43d.; in Castlebar, lls. 9d. The 
rate in Ireland would be 2s. 92d. In Down 
it was lighter than in most counties in 
England; it would there amount to ls. 2d. 
Taking the electoral divisions in Donegal, 
there were electoral divisions in which the 
charge for the maintenance of the poor this 
year would be 44s. 2d. in the pound. In 
Castlebar there was an electoral division in 
which the charge was 29s. in the pound. 
In Galway it would amount to 23s. 8d. 
This was the charge in the pound upon the 
valuation; but as it was notorious that in 
many of the most distressed districts, a 
large proportion of the ratepayers could 
pay nothing at all, it was hopeless to ex- 
pect that any amount of rate could defray 
the sum which was advanced. This state- 
ment applied to the western coast; on the 
eastern and north-eastern part the burden 
was lighter, which showed that the distress 
was local. It was, therefore, to sanction 
the expenditure of 132,0001., which was 
required from July to the end of the har- 
vest, to continue the relief which, up to 
that time, had been afforded in voluntary 
contributions, through the means of the 
British Association, that he asked the 
House to agree to the vote. There could 
not be any necessity for further assistance 
in the way of depéts. He believed that the 
events of the last two years had introduced 
into Ireland dealers in meal and corn, so 
that the guardians would be able to procure 
an adequate supply of food. These were 
the circumstances which induced the Go- 
vernment to take on themselves the respon- 
sibility of demanding this sum of money. 
Without the assistance thus rendered, it 
would have been utterly impossible for the 
people to have been preserved from utter 
starvation, except by the means which had 
been so beneficially applied by the British 
Association. He trusted that the House 
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would ratify the responsibility which Go- 
vernment had taken upon themselves, 
Question put— 

“That 262,545/. be granted to make good the 
advances of the sum provided for the Relief of Dis- 
tress in Ireland and Scotland, through the Com- 
missariat Department.” 

Mr. P. SCROPE said, that he had given 
notice of resolutions on this vote; but as he 
could not move those resolutions, he wished 
to state the absolute necessity of refusing 
to make grants of public money, in addi- 
tion to the poor-rates, and should take the 
opinion of the Committee in opposition to 
this grant of 132,000/. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had appealed to the 
generosity of the House, by stating the 
extraordinary distress of some of the Irish 
unions. His opinion was, that Ireland was 
perfectly capable of maintaining her poor, 
as well as the whole of her population. But 
he had another and a stronger objection to 
this vote—that it was given for the relief 
of such landlords as had not paid their 
rates. All the landlords had to do was to 
make out a case of inability to support the 
poor, and they would then receive as- 
sistance. He moved that the vote be disal- 
lowed. 

Sir J. TYRELL considered that strong 
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necessity under which both landlord and 
tenant were compelled to act. The burden 
upon landed property in Ireland had beep 
changed from 400,000/. to 1,800,0007., in 
itself a great and important change. An. 
other change which had taken place in Ire. 
land was this—that whereas, in 1836, there 
were no corn or provision dealers in Ireland, 
there were now dealers in those articles 
in every part of that country. Seeing the 
change which had taken place of late years 
in Ireland, and the burdens imposed, which, 
jin particular districts pressed so heavily, 
he thought it was their duty to aid in the 
transition, and that it could not be said 
they in any way wasted the money of the 
country by assisting certain unions to bear 
the very great burdens which had. been 
placed upon them, borne as these had been 
on the whole with a degree of readiness 
which was highly creditable. With respect 
to the future, that, no doubt, would be the 
subject of discussion, and he did not wish 
to enter upon it at that late hour. All he 
| had to say was, that in our present cir- 
cumstances he did not think it would be 
wise to lay down a system, or propose a 
plan. We did not know what was the ex- 
tent of the present failure of the potato eul- 
tivation—what was the exact amount of 





measures with regard to Ireland should now | the very great inerease of potato cultiva- 
be adopted by Government. He did not | tion which took place in the present year, 
mean to be offensive to any Gentleman dif- | a8 compared with the amount of last year; 
fering from his opinion or persuasion, but | we did not know what amount would be 
it was quite clear to him that there was a | saved, or to what period the stock would 





great distinction between Roman Catholics 
and Protestants. In the Protestant dis- 
tricts of Ireland the poor-rate only averaged 
ls. in the pound; while in the Roman Ca- 
tholie districts it varied from 19s. to 11s. 


in the pound. He solemnly believed that | 


the Roman Catholic religion, carried out 
in all its parts, was incompatible with the 
true cultivation of the soil. In Switzer- 


land, the common remark of every traveller , 


was the great difference between the agri- 
cultural prospects of the Roman Catholic 
cantons and those of the Protestants. The 


latter were far superior tothe former. He | 


believed unless the Government took some 
strong measures in reference to Ireland, in 


which they would be followed by the uni- | 


versal feeling of the country, there would 
be repeated calls upon the coffers of this 
country to subscribe to Ireland. 

Lorp JOHN RUSSELL observed, that 
the hon. Member for Stroud, in objecting 
to the vote, did not seem to consider that 
an immense change was going on in Ire- 
land, nor to make due allowance for the 


jla&t; and under these circumstances he 
| : . 
thought it would be very imprudent to lay 
| down a plan. Government must, to a cer- 
| tain degree, rely upon the confidence of 
| the Parliament; they would not ask it un- 
necessarily, or without a due regard to 
‘economy. If they saw cause to call for 
extraordinary measures, they would then 
| assemble Parliament immediately, and pro- 
pose to it such measures as they thought 
fit. In the present state of affairs, seeing 
the number of Members who were absent, 
they did not propose, at the end of the 
Session, to lay down any general system or 
plan by which they should invariably abide. 

Vote agreed to. 

The House resumed. Report to be re- 
| ceived. 
| The House adjourned at half-past Two. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 24, 1848. 


| Mrnutes.] Pubic BiLts.—1* City of London Sewers; 
Sheep and Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention; 
| Millbank Prison; Commons Inclosure Act Amendment. 
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9 Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers; Wolverhamp- 
ton Curacy (No. 2); Petty Bag, &c. Office (Court of 
Chancery); Corrupt Practices at Elections. 

Reported.—Commons Inclosure (No. 2); London (City) 
Small Debts; Fisheries (Ireland); Parochial Debt and 
Audit. 

ses passed :—Stock in Trade Exemption; Boroughs’ 
Incorporation; Out Pensioners. 

PgtiTIONS PRESENTED. From the Trustecs of the Irish 
Reproductive Loan Fund, in the County of Galway, 
against the Reproductive Loan Fund Institution (Ireland) 
Bill.—From Agriculturists, Merchants, and Others, 
complaining of the Depressed State of Agriculture and 
Commerce in the Island of Jamaica.—From the Town 
of Liverpool, against the present Ecclesiastical Law.— 
From the Willeton Board of Guardians, against so much 
of the Parochial Debt and Audit Bill as deprives them 
of Administering Relief.—From Merchants, and Others, 
in the Province of New Brunswick, against any Alter- 
ation of the Navigation Laws.—From the Guardians of 
the Poor of the Lancaster Union, against the Poor Law 
Union Charges (No. 2) Bill. 


VANCOUVER’S ISLAND. 

Lord MONTEAGLE, pursuant to no- 
tice, rose to move for certain papers re- 
specting the grant of Vancouver’s Island 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. The 
question was one which involved important 
public interests, both present and rever- 
sionary. Those of their Lordships who 
had taken an interest in the negotiations 
earried on between this country and the 
United States of America previous to the 
completion of what was called the Oregon 


Treaty, must be familiar with the political 
and commercial importance attached to 
the possession of Vancouver’s Island, si- 
tuated as it was between the territories of 
Russia on the north, and those of the 


United States on the south. This por- 
tion of Her Majesty’s dominions was at 
the present moment a possession of great 
value, and it might become of almost in- 
calculable importance hereafter. The cli- 
mate of the island was fine, the soil fertile, 
its harbours were excellent, and the place 
was in all respects most favourable for 
settlement and colonisation; it contained, 
moreover, extensive mines of coal, invalu- 
able in its future applicability to the steam 
navigation of the Pacific. He was not 
aware that from the possessions of Russia 
to the Isthmus of Panama, there existed 
any other place near the coast capable of 
furnishing this important article. When- 
ever a communication should be made, 
either by railroad or by a canal, across 
the Isthmus—and that time could not be 
very distant—the Pacific must become the 
highway of maritime nations to China and 
other parts of the Eastern world; and in 
that event Vancouver’s Island would be- 
come a position essential to our commercial 
superiority. The opinions of politicians on 
subjects of this kind were often exagger- 
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ated; they were liable to be warped by 
transitory and personal interests—an object 
which was in contest, whether in war or 
negotiation, was likewise too often over- 
appreciated by contending Powers. Sci- 
entific authorities on this account were 
more to be relied on; and he there- 
fore appealed with confidence to the 
testimony of the eminent geographer, 
Malte Brun, who seemed to have discover- 
ed, almost by intuition, the future desti- 
nies of Vancouver’s Island. His observa- 
tions on the subject were as follows :— 

“The vegetable earth in some places forms a bed 

of ten feet in thickness. A traveller is agreeably 
surprised to find a milder climate here than on 
the eastern coast of America in the same latitude. 
In the month of April, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
was never below 40° during the night, and in the 
day it rose to 60°. The grass was already a foot 
in height. The climate is as favourable to the 
growth of trees as that of the Continent. What 
negligence on the part of the Spaniards not to 
have taken possession of this agreeable and fertile 
country !—a country which being situated in the 
rear of their country might, in the hands of intel- 
ligent masters, become a military and commercial 
post of the highest importance.” 
Mr. Pitt and his Government, in 1790, 
acted on the admission of the same fact. 
The port of Nootka Sound, situated on the 
western coast of Vancouver’s Island, was 
considered at that time to be so important 
as to be worth the risk of a European war. 
In the debate on the 6th of May, 1790, 
Mr. Pitt observed— 

“Tf the claims of Spain were given way to, it 

must deprive the country of the means of extend- 
ing its navigation and fishery in the southern 
ocean: it would go far towards excluding His Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from an infant trade, the future 
extension of which could not but be essentially 
beneficial to the commercial interests of Great 
Britain.” 
Yet the importance of Nootka Sound was 
nothing as compared with the possession 
of the entire island, more especially in re- 
ference to its coal field. In the Oregon 
negotiations, the possession of Vancouver’s 
Island was regarded, both by England 
and by the United States, as a primary 
object. The Columbia was a barred river, 
and the passage to Puget’s Sound, sur- 
rendered to the United States, was held 
almost at the sufferance of the Power to 
whom the possession of Vancouver’s Island 
was secured. The most unquestionable 
evidence that he could refer to in proof of 
the resources of this possession, was to be 
found in the correspondence of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company itself :— 

“In the neighbourhood of Port Vancouver,” 
writes Captain Pelly, “the Company have large 
pasture and grain-farms affording most abun- 
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dantly every species of agricultural produce, and 
maintaining large herds of stock ; and it is the in- 
tention of the Company, not only to increase 
them, but to encourage the settlement of their 
retired servants, and other emigrants under their 
protection. The soil, climate, and circumstances 
of the country are as much, if not more, adapted 
to agricultural pursuits than any other spot in 
America; and with care and protection the British 
dominion may not only be preserved in this coun- 
try, which it has been so much the wish of Russia 
and America to occupy to the exclusion of British 
subjects, but British influence may be maintained 
as paramount in this interesting part of the coast 
of the Pacific.” 


The Peers who had listened to the noble 
Earl (Earl Grey’s) argument on colonisa- 
tion a few nights back, could not but re- 
member the point on which the noble Earl 
(Earl Grey) had mainly relied, as charac- 
teristic of a sound policy in colonisation 
—namely, the abolition of land grants, 
and the substitution of a system of sale. 


Vancouver’s 
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After this declaration, it would hardly be | 
believed that the noble Earl had been him- | 
self the party to propose, by a charter to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, not a lease 
of Vancouver’s Island, but a grant, the 
most lavish, the most inconsiderate, and, | 
he must add, the most reprehensible ever | 
before made by any Colonial Minister. | 
The much-condemned grants of Prince 
Edward’s Island were infinitely less liable | 
to censure. The noble Earl seemed ori- | 
ginally to have proposed making this grant | 
without condition, safeguard, or reserve; | 
he proposed to make it gratuitously to the 
Iudson’s Bay Company. The noble Lord 
would say, that the grant was ‘made 
to the intent that the Company should 
establish upon the island a settlement 
or settlements of emigrants from Great 
Britain;” and that the express mean- 
ing of the condition was, that if the 
Company should not, within five. years, 
have established ‘‘a settlement,’’ the 
grant might be revoked. This condi- 
tion was, however, without value from its 
indistinetness. Who was to define “a 
settlement ?’’ It was not said, of how 
many families the settlement should con- 
sist; any “settlement” would satisfy the 
provisions of the charter, however in- 
significant the settlement might be. 
Then, in regard to the reserved power 
of resumption by purchase, it was not 
a power of purchase at the improved value 
of the property; but on repaying the 
amount expended by the Company. What 
court of equity was to determine this 
amount? In fact, the proposed charter 
might be held to transfer the island with- 
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out rent or other consideration to a trading 
company for ever. And this grant was 
made of an island, the very key of our po- 
sition in North Western America, the ye 

island for which we had run the risk of two 
wars. But he had a further complaint to 
make. He asked the noble Lord how it 
could enter his mind to grant this charter, 
and to part with this territory, without pro- 
viding in the very charter itself some stipu. 
lation for the future government of the js- 
land ? After the charter had been approved 
of, indeed, there was a letter from the Un. 
der Secretary of State, containing some 
vague propositions for the government 
of the island. This was evidently an after. 
thought. The question of the future go- 
vernment of the island had been till then 
altogether overlooked. This reminded him 
of the blunder of a countryman of his 
own, who, after completing the building 
of his house, discovered, when about to 
enter into possession, that he had for- 
gotten the staircase. A right thing was 
sometimes marred by being done in a wrong 
manner; but in the case of the grant of 
Vancouver’s Island the engagement en- 
tered into was most unwise, and the mode 
of executing it had rendered it still worse. 
If such a grant were expedient, he con- 
tended that at a time when Parliament 
was sitting it should not have been made 
by the mere prerogative of the Crown, 
and without a previous legislative sane- 
tion. He (Lord Monteagle) had acted 
on this principle; and in 1834, before 
founding the now flourishing colony of 
South Australia, he had introduced a Bill 
which led to discussion and examination, 
particularly on the part of his late noble 
Friend Lord Ashburton. It was still more 
necessary to have applied the same princi- 
ple in the present instance. This island, so 
valuable both on commercial and political 
grounds, ought never to have been parted 
with, and never parted with by the mere 
fiat of a Secretary of State, without. any 
communication to Parliament. But there 
were other causes of complaint, when the 
grant was viewed in relation to the charac- 
ter of the grantee. He maintained, that no 
trading company was a fitting depository 
for the functions of emigration or eolonisa- 
tion : he knew of no example to the con- 
trary. Even the East India Company, the 
greatest corporation of the kind in the 
world, had not exhibited any great apti- 
tude for colonisation. But the East India 
Company was not a company of hunters. 
If any trading company were to be en- 
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trusted with uncontrolled dominion, and |The whole history of the Company, and 
were selected as the guides and governors | its conduct from its origin, 180 years 
of future bands of emigrants—a body like | back, was condemnatory of the grant. 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, founded, not | The original charter of 1670 partook of 
for the purpose of occupying land for agri- | the lofty claims of prerogative of the 
culture or settlement, but for the sake of | Stuarts. It gave exclusive rights of trad- 
procuring the fur of wild animals, was the ing to Prince Rupert and the newly-con- 
least likely, of all others, to exercise such | stituted corporation in all the lands in 
functions properly. Another matter was North America, which could be approached 
deserving of special note. He alluded to by land or by water from Hudson’s Bay, 
the free gift of the coal mines without any | and which lands were not in the possession 
reserve, either of rent or royalty, or any | of any other Christian Power. This grant 
stipulated obligation assumed by the Hud- | extended over more than 2,500 square 
son’s Bay Company even to work the miles. It was not wonderful that the 
nines. This was the more surprising from | validity of this charter should have been 
reference to the official correspondence. doubted. Accordingly, in 1690, a Bill 
It would appear that the Colonial Office | Was introduced into Parliament confirm- 
had at first neglected the subject altoge- | ing the charter. The history of these 
ther, or perhaps were not aware of the ex- | proceedings was curious. The Act as ori- 
istence of this valuable property. It was | ginally applied for was perpetual ; but on 
only on the 25th of February, 1848, the | the third reading, a clause was introduced 
negotiations having been in progress from | limiting its duration to ten years. The 
7th September, 1846, that Mr. Hawes re- | House of Commons, which evidently ap- 
fers for the first time to the ‘‘ value of the | pears to have felt itself aggrieved, passed 
coal” as ‘‘ necessarily forming a material | a Standing Order contemporancously, pro- 
consideration,’’ and transmits a copy of the | hibiting, in future, the reception of any 
agreement made with Mr. Wyse at Labuan | Bill confirming a charter, unless the char- 
as ‘a guide for any proposal the Company | ter itself were specifically recited in the 
may make for working the coal at Vancou- | Bill. But the House of Lords was even more 
ver's Island.”’ But no sgoner was this hint scrupulous than the Commons. The du- 
given, than on the 4th of March, Captain | ration of the Bill was still farther limited; 
Pelly, in the frankest and most explicit | it was reduced from ten years to seven, 
manner, states, ‘‘ that if the grant is to be | and in that form was passed. A subse- 
clogged with any payment to the mother quent application was made to Parliament 
country, the Company will be under the | for a renewal of this Act, but without suc- 
necessity of declining it.”’ In this decla- cess, and the Act had never since been re- 
ration the Colonial Office seems to have! newed. Was it not evident from these 
very graciously acquiesced, although at the | facts that the Company themselves acknow- 
time the proposed establishment of Ameri- | ledged the invalidity of their charter with- 
ean steamers in the Pacifie gave to the coal | out the confirmatory Act, and that after 
a peculiar value. If the question of the | the expiry of that Act the charter must 
constitution of the island had been forgot- | be considered invalid? Subsequently in 
ten from September 1846 to July 1848, | the year 1749, the complaints addressed 
and if the question of the coal was noticed | to Parliament against the Company were 
only to be abandoned, the principle under | almost universal. Petitions were present- 
which the Company should be required to | ed from Chester, Newcastle, Hull, Leeds, 
alienate their lands to colonists and emi- | Manchester, Liverpool, Lancaster, Kendal, 
grants, seems to have been neglected to | Whitehaven, Bristol, Carlisle, Wakefield, 
the present hour. It should have been | and other commercial towns. They prayed 
known to the Secretary of State, that if for freedom of trade within the jurisdiction 
the same slavish conditions were to be | of the Company. They impugned the char- 
attached to the future land contracts in| ter, They complained that— 

Vancouver’s Island which were enforced | pa po ee ee 
on the — land, it would be impossible | esol of a fow to the detriment of the aaa ; that 
that any independent settlement could ever | the Company only employed a few ships, to the 
take place. A monopoly of trade, an exclu- | detriment of the nation; and that the Company 
sive command of freight at their own prices had made but few settlements, and those mainly of 
capriciously, or perhaps partially, granted — wires servants, every public benefit be- 
orconceded, would wholly defeat the osten- | — 

sible object sought for by his noble Friend. | A Select Committee was appointed, and 
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reported facts fully confirming these com- 
plaints, which were all couched in lan- 
guage applicable to the present state of 
things. But the matter was dropped. 
Financial embarrassments were not pecu- 
liar to the present times. It was felt that 
a supercession of the charter would have 
east on the public the duty and the ex- 
pense of governing the country. England 
was not rich enough to do what was right 
arid just, and the matter was allowed to 
drop. He must also remind the House of 
the violence, lawlessness, and bloodshed 
which were proved before Parliament in 
1819 to have taken place in the case of the 
Red River settlement. These facts were 
proved in official documents laid before Par- 
liament, on which oceasion Mr. Edward El- 
lice, though stating himself to be a large 
shareholder in the Company, gave evidence 
to their unfitness to undertake colonisation. 
His words were remarkable, and were ap- 
plicable and conclusive at the present 
time :— 

‘* Though Lord Selkirk’s primary and principal 

object was colonisation, yet he must be pardoned 
for saying that it had afterwards become connect- 
ed with purposes of trade. The noble Lord was 
a considerable proprietor in the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ; and he could not help thinking that if 
his Lordship’s only object was colonisation, he 
should not have embarked in trade. He (Mr. 
Ellice) was a considerable proprietor in the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company ; and when the plan of coloni- 
sation was first proposed, he, at a meeting of the 
shareholders, entered his protest against it. The 
opinion of the late Attorney General, now Chief 
Baron of Scotland, was, that the Crown had no 
right to grant the land to the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany.” 
At that time an opinion was given by law- 
yers of the very highest eminence, who 
agreed in questioning the validity of the 
charter. That opinion was signed by Sir 
Arthur Pigot, Mr. Brougham, and Mr. 
Spankie, and it contains the following pas- 
sage :— 

“ By the temporary Act of 2nd William and 
Mary, for confirming to the Governor and Com- 
pany their privilege and trade, the duration of 
that confirmation is expressly limited to seven 
years, and to the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament, and no longer. Part of the preamble to 
the Act is, in fact, a legislative declaration of 
the insufficiency of the charter for the purposes 
professed in it, without the authority of the Le- 
gislature, and which authority ceased entirely 
soon after the expiration of the seven years after 
that passed. 

‘¢ * * There are various clauses in the char- 
ter—particularly those empowering the Company 
to impose fines and penalties, to seize and confis- 
cate goods and ships, and seize by arrest the per- 
sous of interlopers, and compel them to give secu- 
rity in 1,000/.—which are altogether illegal, and 
were always so admitted.” 
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On these grounds he contended that the 
Company was altogether unfit to be trusted 
with the duties of government, and con. 
tended that the Parliamentary inquiries of 
1749 and 1819 had proved that, whatever 
might be the professions of this Company, 
they had exhibited a total forgetfulness of 
those moral obligations which were con. 
nected with the functions of a Govern. 
ment. Nor did he believe them to haye 
advanced the progress of religion or ciyil- 
isation within their territories; what had 
been done was, he believed, mainly attri- 
butable to the religious societies of this 
country; and the conduct of the Company 
towards the Indians was alleged to have 
been oppressive. Memorials setting forth 
these facts were now lying in the Colonial 
Office. Such were the cireumstances which 
had induced him to bring the matter under 
the consideration of the House. The noble 
Lord concluded by moving— 

“ For Copies of the Correspondence between 
the Government and the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and for other Papers relating to the Grant of 
Vancouver's Island to that Association.” 

Eart GREY: I am very much in- 
debted to my noble Friend for bringing this 
question before the House, because I find, 
from my noble Friend’s speech, that he is 
entirely ignorant of the nature of the ar- 
rangement with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany, and the grounds on which that ar- 
rangement was contemplated. I presume 
that my noble Friend, with all his acute- 
ness and with all his research, has failed in 
acquiring a correct knowledge of the ques- 
tion. I am very glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of explaining what really is intended 
to be done, and what are the intentions of 
the Government. In the outset of his 
speech, my noble Friend entered into the 
natural adantages of Vancouver's Island. 
I have no reason to controvert anything 
which he said upon that part of the case. 
On the contrary, it is because I believe 
that it is a most valuable possession, and 
that it is an island which it is of the ut- 
most importance for the interests of this 
country to secure, that I venture to ask 
this House to approve what we have done. 
It is true, by right of treaty this country 
has been settled upon us; it is equally true 
that if this right were not acted upon, the 
practical right of the territory would be- 
come lost to us. It is abundantly evident 
from the symptoms which exist, that the 
land would become occupied with squatters, 
whom neither the Americans nor ourselves 
would be able to restrain, and in the course 
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of afew years the practical possession of | 
the island would becdme lost to the Eng- 
lish nation. I have lately been informed 
that there are a certain sect called Mor- 
monites, who, having been forced to quit 
the United States, are thinking of moving 
in a body, and setting themselves up in 
Vancouver’s Island. It is obvious, when 
an eligible territory is left to lie waste, un- 
subdued to the use of man, it is impossible 
to prevent persons from taking irregular 
possession of the Jand. We have found it 
impossible in all our dominions to restrain 
such persons. The Government of the 
United States will equally be unable to 
prevent such an occurrence, and unless the 
island is regularly settled and regularly 
colonised, it is quite certain that it will be 
irregularly colonised by squatters. This 
being the state of the case, how is Van- 
couver’s Island to: be settled? If this 
country had a very large surplus revenue 
free to be engaged in expensive under- 
takings, it might have been very advan- 
tageous to have asked Parliament for a 
grant of 50,0001., to be followed up by 
succeeding grants of 20,000/. or 30,0001. 
for several years to come; and without 
such a demand being assented to by Par- | 
liament, it would have been utterly impos- 
sible to have colonised the island. I be- | 
lieve no fact is better established than that 
a large expenditure is necessary to colo- 
nise a territory with any advantage. It is 
quite obvious under present circumstances 
it would be utterly unjustifiable to propose 
any such expenditure ; therefore, either 
Vancouver’s Island must have been left a 
barren waste, without any measures being 
taken to colonise it, or else some means 
must be found independent of Parlia- 
mentary assistance to make a settlement 
upon the island. How was this to be ac- 
complished ? I believe the only possible 
way was by entering into an arrangement 
with the Hudson’s Bay Company. They 
undertake, in consideration of a grant of | 
the land, to settle and colonise the island. 
Ihave no hesitation in saying I think that 
this is a very advantageous arrangement. 
My noble Friend says that it is a very 
reckless one, and he alluded to a speech 
of mine made some two years ago, where I 
expressed myself in favour of the principle 
of disposing of the land by sale and not by 
grant. There is no inconsistency between 
that statement and the present policy of 
the Government. If the Government was 
going to meet the expense, and had dis- 
posed of the land to settlers, undoubtedly 
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the sale of the land would have been the 
proper course. But if we do not choose to 
undertake that expense, the only course 
that remains open to us is, to place some 
other authority over the territory, to make 
them the trustees of the duties of the Go- 
vernment, and to make them a grant of the 
land. Iam persuaded that if this enter- 
prise be well managed by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, it will only give them a fair 
return for the outlay of their capital. That 
it can do more is hardly possible. The 
land at present is entirely valueless. No 
matter how fine the soil, or however great 
the natural advantages, when it lies un- 
used or unoccupied by man, land is per- 
fectly valueless. It is only by being settled 
that land becomes of value; and I am per- 
fectly persuaded that if this territory is ever 
so well managed by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, that they cannot realise more 
than a moderate remuneration upon their 
outlay. The principle upon which they 
will proceed will be this, they will sell 
the land in retail—in small portions 
to settlers, and the money thus obtain- 
ed must be devoted to the purposes of 
colonisation. This was the course pursued 
towards the New Zealand Company. They 


| obtained a grant of 1,000,000 of acres 


which they disposed of to the settlers, ap- 
plying the money so received to the ex- 
penses of colonisation. This is precisely 
the arrangement which is made with the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. They have re- 
ceived a grant of land which is at present 
utterly valueless. The noble Lord drew a 
distinction between the manner in which 
the grant of Labuan had been made to the 
Eastern Archipelago Company, and the 
manner in which this grant lad been made 
of Vancouver’s Island. In Labuan the 
Company had been made a present of a 
large tract of coal. The cases were dif- 
ferent. Labuan was a settlement sur- 
rounded by fully colonised districts, where 
labour could be obtained in any quantity. I 
had only two days ago an account from Sir 
James brooke that the contract for building 
the Government house only amounted to 
6501. Everybody will agree that it is the 
cheapest Government house that ever was 
built; and it is a very excellent house into 
the bargain. Labuan possesses the ad- 
vantages of being surrounded by colonised 
distriets—it has the advantage of being in 
the vicinity of Singapore. Parliamentary 
arrangements were made, and Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had asked Parliament 
for pecuniary assistance. When the colo- 
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nists got their coals, the royalties would | disposes of all those visions of my noble 
be paid, and cheap coals would thus be ob-| Friend which he has had upon exclusive 
tained for the service of Her Majesty’s|trade. But although these colonists may 
mails. In Vancouver's Island they in-| not have the right of trading with any of 
tended to let the mines be worked by other | those districts where the Hudson’s Ba: 
parties, who would pay the Hudson’s Bay | Company possess an exclusive privilege, 
Company for the privilege. This being | yet they will have the unlimited right of 
the general design of the grant, I think | trading with all the rest of the world, sub. 
that it is a very reasonable design, when | ject only to those laws already enforced b 
the Government would not take the ex-| previous Acts of Parliament. The land is 
pense of a settlement upon its own respon- | only given to the Company as trustees to act 
sibility. The Government, therefore, pro- | for the public for the purpose of colonisa. 
vided that the settlement should be placed | tion. My noble Friend says that we have 
in the hands of a Company, who were to | taken a very inadequate security from the 
act as trustees. But then my noble Friend; Company. I think that we have taken 
says, in making this arrangement the go- | ample security. At the end of five years the 
vernment of this future colony has been | grant is resumable, if settlements are not 
quite forgotten. I thought that my noble | formed. But the real security is the power 
Friend had too much acquaintance with | of resumption altogether at the end of 
the manner in which business is transacted, | eleven years, when also the exclusive pri- 
to have fallen into this error. It is per-| vilege of trade will cease. At that time 
fectly true that in these doeuments only | it is proposed that the Crown shall have 
final results have been stated. This isthe | the power of resuming the land, merely 
course which has been always adopted in| paying the Hudson’s Bay Company the 
transactions of this nature; but from the | value of their buildings and settlements, 
very earliest communication which has|Ido not know what more can be desired, 
taken place between myself and my right | If the Company form private settlements 
hon. Friend Sir G. Grey, this subject has |in the colony, at a very moderate outlay, 
not been lost sight of. As long as these| we shall regain possession of the land, 
subjects are matters of discussion, investi- | My noble Friend says, that the appoint- 
gation, and of private conversation between | ment of the Governor by the Company 
the parties concerned, it is far better that | is not consistent with the rights of the 
they should not be adverted to, until they | Crown. 

can be placed before Parliament in a proper| Lorpv MONTEAGLE: Is not consistent 
shape. The government of the colony | with the claims of the Crown. 

must be provided for in the only way in} EartGREY: There is no dispute upon 
which it can be done without appealing to} this point. The Company are willing to 
Parliament. It will be done in the way | vest the appointment-of the Governor in 
which has heretofore been pursued: the} the hands of the Crown. There are two 
issue of the authority of the Crown to a| reasons which both appear to me conclu- 
governor to act as such, the legislative sive for making this arrangement with the 
power being entrusted to an assembly} Hudson’s Bay Company. No parties 
elected by the settlers, and a council to| came forward with anything like the ca- 
assist the governor being nominated by the | pital necessary for the undertaking. My 
Crown. This is the constitution of almost! noble Friend said, that other parties of- 
all our colonies. With regard to con-/ fered themselves. It is perfectly true that 
quered colonies, the Crown has power to/ such is the case. But it is equally true 
legislate by an Order in Council; but Lord | that I was quite ready to receive any offers 
Mansfield has laid down the doctrine that | from anybody who proposed. Two or 
the Crown has not that right in uncon-| three proposals were made, but they fell 
quered colonies, but that they are entitled | to the ground because the parties did not 
to a representative assembly to legislate | possess a tithe of the means necessary. 
according to their own views. So late as; On the other hand, the Hudson’s Bay 
1832, when I held a different situation in| Company can undertake the task at a very 
the department which I now oceupy, Lord | much less expense than any other persons. 
Ripon issued a commission to the Governor |The Hudson’s Bay Company have also 
of Newfoundland, by which an elective as- | settlements in Vancouver’s Island. I hold 
sembly was created. So much withregard in my hand extracts from despatches of 
to the form of government which is to be | the Board of Management, dated the 15th 


adopted in this colony; and this at once | of March, 1847, and the 6th of November, 
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1847, pointing out that the Hudson’s Bay 


Company possess very considerable estab- 
lishments, and have 350 acres of land 
under cultivation in the island. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, therefore, possess fa- 
cilities for carrying on this plan which no 
other parties possess. The exclusive rights 
of trade which they possess for eleven years 
longer, would have been the greatest pos- 
sible difficulty in the way of any other 
company undertaking the colonisation of 
Vancouver’s Island. It is true that Go- 
yernment have the power of giving an ex- 
clusive right over property in the colonies; 
but it is clear, in common justice, that 
these exclusive rights could not be resumed 
by the Crown without giving rise to a claim 
for compensation to a very large amount. 
In common justice the Company would 
have a right to have paid to them the 
yalue of their rights. I must further ob- 
serve, that if there did exist persons an- 
xious to undertake some great scheme of 
cultivation, possessing any capital, there is 
no particular reason for choosing Vancou- 
vers Island. The dominions of the British 
Crown are quite large enough, and there is 
every disposition on the part of Govern- 
ment to render these dominions available. 
The dominions are quite large enough to 
afford ample scope for colonisation for the 
people of the united kingdom. In New 
Zealand, the Cape, and Australia, there is 
almost an unlimited field for colonisation; 
and if there are parties having the means 
of embarking in such undertaking, soe long 
asI hold my present office, if they will 
come to the Colonial Office they shall have 
every possible support and assistance in 
my power. My noble Friend has said, that 
the Hudson’s Bay Company are utterly 
unfit to be entrusted with this duty because 
they proceed on a system opposed to colo- 
nisation—that they have established great 
fur preserves—and that persons whose ob- 
ject was the procuring of fur ought least 
of all to be entrusted with colonisation. It 
is quite true that the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany carry on the fur trade to a large ex- 
tent on the continent of America; but I 
am not aware that there are any fur ani- 
mals of consequence to be found on Van- 
couver’s Island; and I believe that the fur 
establishments of the Company on the con- 
tinent would be found of great advantage 
to the settlers on Vancouver’s Island, in- 
asmuch as it would give them the advan- 
tage of supplying provisions and stores to 
those settlements. To say that because 
they carry on the fur trade, they are un- 
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fit to colonise Vancouver’s Island, is the 
same as saying that because a noble Peer 
possesses a deer forest in a part of Scot- 
land, he is totally unfit to be a good land- 
lord, and improve the value of his estate. I 
believe that the establishments for the fur 
trade wiil give additional value to the es- 
tablishments for the purpose of colonisation 
in Vancouver’s Island. I must defend the 
Hudson’s Bay Company against the charge 
which has been brought against them of 
maladministration of the territory which 
they possess in North America. It is 
difficult to pass a competent opinion on 
matters on which information is extremely 
defective, namely, as to the state of the 
enormous territory over which the Indians 
run who procure furs for the Hudson’s Bay 
Company; but, so far as my information 
extends, I believe the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany exercise their powers with great 
benefit to the Indians, and great advantage 
to the cause of civilisation and humanity. 
They have exerted themselves to prevent 
the introduction of spirits into those vast 
regions over which they possess exclusive 
rights. The Hudson’s Bay Company assure 
me that they are doing all that lies in them 
to promote civilisation and improvement. 
If we contrast the condition of the terri- 
tory of the Hudson’s Bay Company over 
which they possess exclusive rights, with 
the condition of that territory in which the 
traders of the United States are allowed, 
without check or control, to compete with 
each other, there is no question of the su- 
periority. They have established a strict 
and severe police, and I do not suppose 
that if the power of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company were withdrawn, it would be 
possible for Government to supply their 
places. The expense of attempting to 
maintain a police force over those regions 
would be utterly impracticable; and I be- 
lieve that unless the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany were acting under the spur of self- 
interest, and managing their great con- 
cerns in an able and efficient manner, they 
would not be able to maintain the system. 
Under that system the Indians are improv- 
ing—many agricultural settlements have 
been established, particularly on the Red 
River. I hold in my hand extracts from 
letters from Lord Elgin and Mr. Croft, an 
officer of the Hudson’s Bay Company, and 
against this testimony I cannot set up 
the petition of the noble Lord, which 
comes only with the single testimony of 
the individual who presents it. I justify 
the grant to the Hudson’s Bay Company as 
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trustees to the public for the colonisation 
of the island, upon the ground that unless 
they had undertaken the task, it would 
not have been undertaken at all; and that 
Vancouver’s Island would, in the course of 
a few years, have passed from the domi- 
nion of the British Crown. The grant to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company is not finally 
passed; but in the course of a few weeks, I 
trust it will pass. I have no intention of 
suspending it; but it is intended that, be- 
fore any grant shall finally issue, this sub- 
ject shall be further considered by the 
Committee of the Privy Council of Trade 
and Plantations; and if any further con- 
ditions appear to be expedient to be intro- 
duced, to insure the due performance by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company of the duty 
which they distinctly consider imposed on 
them by this grant, they will be intro- 
duced. On referring to the correspond- 
ence, they say that they look to no pecu- 
niary profit beyond fair interest on their 
capital; and if conditions are introduced 
to secure more completely the due per- 
formance of the intentions of this agree- 
ment, those conditiens will be cheerfully 
and readily assented to by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE, in reply, said, he 
had heard with much satisfaction some 
part of his noble Friend’s explanation, 
though he could not flatter him by saying 
that he had justified his proposed grant 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company. It ap- 
peared that the whole question of the grant 
and its conditions would be subject to re- 
examination before the Privy Council. Le 
trusted that the grant of the coal mines, 
and the principles on which the land was 
to be hereafter alienated by the Company, 
whether by sale or lease, would be ecare- 
fully attended to. His noble Friend had 
stated that he had not contemplated char- 
ging either rent or royalty for these mines, 
and that Mr. Hawes’s reference to the con- 
tract at Labuan only related to possible 
contracts between the Company and their 
future lessees. It was evident that such 
was not the interpretation put upon the 
proposal, at the time, either by Mr. Hawes 
or Captain Pelly. If it had been so un- 
derstood, why should the latter have re- 
jected it ‘‘ as clogging the grant with a 
payment to the mother country?’’ Why 
should Mr. Hawes have referred to the 
conditions imposed at Labuan as “a 
guide to the proposals of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company?’’ Two statements of the 
noble Lord were deserving of special no- 
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tice. The one, his admission that the 
grant was made to the Company as trus. 
tees for the people of England. He (Lord 
Monteagle) wished that the terms of this 
trust should be clearly laid down and de. 
fined, and some mode of enforcing them 
provided. The other explanation was the 
important admission that no monopoly, or 
exclusive right of trade possessed or claim. 
ed by the Hudson’s Bay Company on the 
continent, should be, directly or indirectly, 
exercised within the island. The settlers 
were to be free from all monopoly and re. 
straints, beyond those of trading with the 
natives in the territories on the continent 
within which the privileges of the Company 
were stated to exist. These explanations 
so given by the Colonial Minister, were a 
justification and a reward to him, for hay- 
ing brought the matter forward, and would 
be some small return to their Lordships for 
the encroachment on their time and atten- 
tion, of which he had been guilty. 
Motion was agreed to. 


CORRUPT PRACTICES AT ELECTIONS 
BILL. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov. 
ing the Second Reading of this Bill, called 
their Lordships’ attention to what were 
the objects of the Bill, and what were the 
remedies it proposed. In the first place, 
it was merely a provision for inquiry ; it 
affected no interest; it interfered with no 
rights; it proposed only a machinery by 
which investigation might take place in 
matters which their Lordships would not 
hesitate for one moment to say required 
investigation, namely, corrupt practices at 
the election of Members of the House of 
Commons. If such corruption existed, it 
was most important to ascertain to what 
extent it existed, in order that Parliament 
might apply a remedy to so great a griev- 
ance. If there was an interference with 
the rights of voters, their Lordships would 
not let it rest without exhausting all the 
means in their power to prevent the griev- 
ances arising from such an evil. He would 
call their attention to the evidence as it 
stood—as it had been ascertained in the 
course of the present Session. After the 
last general election many matters came 
under the consideration of the House of 
Commons in the shape of petitions, ques- 
tioning the return of certain Members. 
In the course of the investigation many 
seats were questioned on the ground of cor- 
rupt practices having taken place at the 
election; but as soon as the Committee had 
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ascertained the fact one way or the other, 
that there had been corrupt practices, then 
the functions of the Committee were at an 
end; they had no jurisdiction vested in 
them to pursue the inquiry, to ascertain to 
what extent these practices might have 
been adopted ; but their jurisdiction ter- 
minated with the inquiry as to the validity 
of the return, and the title of the Member 
to retain his seat. Again, this constantly 
occurred. When it became evident that 
there was every probability of the dis- 
closure of corrupt practices, it became the 
interest of both parties to keep this abuse 
out of sight, and, by some arrangement 
amongst themselves, to prevent the Com- 
mittee further investigating a matter which 
was thought to be inconsistent with the in- 
terests of either party. In either of these 
cases, the functions of the Committee were 
paralysed. There had been evidence suf- 
ficient, although obtained incidentally only, 
to show that, to a great extent, and in a 


great variety of boroughs, corrupt prac- | 


tices had existed. In all the boroughs 
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they might be surprised to find, but which 
was perfectly consistent with the other 
provisions of the Bill. It provided that a 
witness who might have been examined, 
and might have given evidence before 
either the Committee of the House of 
Commons appointed for the purpose of in- 
vestigation, or before Commissioners ap- 


| pointed under the provisions of this Act, 


should not be a witness in any action or 
prosecution which might be instituted re- 
lative to the transaction to which the wit- 
ness might have deposed. It was pro- 
vided that the witness himself should be 
protected against any consequences _per- 
sonal to himself ; but then it was suggest- 
ed, and he thought rightly suggested, con- 
sistently with the principle on which the 
Bill proceeded, that, although a particular 
witness might be protected, his evidence 
might give rise to proceedings against 
others; and, as the object was that no 
man should suffer, but that the investi- 
gation should be solely for the purpose 
of informing Parliament, the Act pro- 


contained in the schedule, there was a re-| tected not only the witness himself, but 


port verifying the fact of corrupt practices; 
and as to many the Committee made spe- 
cial reports that such corrupt practices had 
been carried into effect to a very consider- 
able extent. What, then, became the 
duty of Parliament? Was it to do no- 


| others, from the consequences of his evi- 
, dence. 


With the facts that had been 


disclosed, with the knowledge which every 
| individual possessed in a greater or less 


thing, and to allow such acts to be re- | 


peated on some other occasion? Was 
Parliament so indifferent as to the means 
of correcting such abuses, that it would 


not entertain the question, and endeavour 


to put an end to a system which every 


man would reprobate as productive of, 


much evil, as demoralising especially the 
places in which such practices prevailed ? 
The House of Commons had, therefore, 
sent to their Lordships a Bill merely ar- 


\ this Bill. 
‘having described the mode in which the 


ranging the machinery for the purpose of | 


investigating these practices ; not for the 
purpose of interfering with the existing 
rights and privileges of any person, but 
merely for the purpose of endeavouring to 
ascertain to what extent the practice had 
prevailed, for the purpose that, when the 
inquiry was concluded, and Parliament 
was in possession of the facts, some pro- 


vision might be made with the view of | 


checking the evil. That was the principle 
of the proposed measure—it was suggested 


from the beginning of the Bill to the end; | 


and to show that that was the object, and 
that it had no other object but to ascertain 
future legislation, he would eall their Lord- 
ships’ attention to a particular clause which 
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degree of the practices to which he had 
alluded, would this House refuse to co-ope- 
rate with the House of Commons in pass- 
ing a Bill the object of which was, if pos- 
sible, to enable Parliament hereafter, by 
some legislative measure, to prevent a re- 
petition of the offences? He could not be- 
lieve that any of their Lordships would 
refuse co-operation with the House of 
Commons. That being the object of the 
Bill, he would state what was the plan of 
The noble and learned Lord 


Commissioners were to be appointed, and 
the manner of conducting their inquiries, 
proceeded to say, that upon the principle 
of this measure there could be no differ- 
ence of opinion. He asked their Lordships, 


| then, to sanction the principle, seeing that 


it had received the assent of the House of 
Commons, and there would be other op- 
portunities of considering the details. The 
object was neither more nor less than to 
investigate, not alleged but proved mal- 
practices in the several boroughs named in 
the schedule, and into those of other bo- 


|roughs should any hereafter occur. Surely 


their Lordships would not refuse their as- 
sent to an inquiry which the House of 
Commons deemed essential to the purity 


R 
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of the representation. But it was objected 
that it was too late in the Session to pro- 
ceed with the measure. He could under- 
stand the force of such an objection if the 
measure proposed to interfere with the 
rights and interests of Parliament; but 
that was not its intention; and the only 
question for their Lordships was, whether 
they would consent to the machinery for 
investigation. If they acquiesced in the 
necessity for a remedy, why should they 
hesitate to approve of inquiry, in order to 
ascertain what remedy should be applied 
hereafter? He repeated, that this Bill had 
been much discussed in the House of Com- 
mons; and if their Lordships now refused 
to sanction it, and corrupt practices should 
be repeated, no very long time would elapse 
before another measure would be brought 
in. The noble and learned Lord concluded 
by moving that the Bill be read the second 
time. 

Lord REDESDALE wished to observe 
the greatest possible courtesy towards the 
other House of Parliament; but in agree- 
ing to the Motion for the second reading 
of this Bill, he must guard himself against 
sanctioning the principles it involved, more 
than the noble and learned Lord on the 
woolsack seemed to think necessary. He 
desired it to be distinctly understood, then, 
that the sole principle in the Bill to which 
he consented was this, that it was expe- 
dient to inquire into corrupt practices at 
elections. As to the details of the mea- 
sure, he was not competent to form a 
judgment upon them, as the print of it had 
only been delivered that morning. He 
might, however, say that he considered 
the proposal of sending a Commissioner to 
make inquiries upon the recommendation 
of a Committee of the House of Commons, 
most objectionable. Never, since the days 
of the Star Chamber, had such arbitrary 
powers been possessed by any individual. 
The Commissioner, it appeared, was to 
report, not to the House of Commons, but 
to Her Majesty, and then his report was 
to be presented to both Houses. The in- 
quiry was then to be accepted by both 
Houses—a proposal of which he did not 
approve. As he had stated, he should 
otter no opposition to the second reading, 
but he hoped it would not be further press- 
ed; and he would then move a resolution 
to the effect that the Bill contained princi- 
ples of too great importance to be adopted 
by that House without ample time for dis- 
cussion; that it was not expedient to de- 
liberate upon those principles at this late 
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period of the Session; but that the House 
acknowledged the great importance of the 
subject, and would be prepared to give its 
attention to any Bill for the prevention of 
corrupt practices that might be brought in 
during the next or any subsequent Session, 
Under these circumstances, he trusted it 
would not be said that any want of respeet 
was shown to the wishes of the other House 
with regard to the practices of which they 
had a just right to complain. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE said, 
that whilst he gave the noble Lord credit 
for correct views as to the propriety of not 
proceeding with the Bill at this period of 
the Session, he felt a considerable degree 
of embarrassment as to the course to be 
pursued, After all, that House had as 
great an interest in the purity of election, 
and in all the cireumstances which tended 
to the purity of election being correctly 
provided for by law, as the other House. 
Nevertheless, considering the importance 
attached by the other House to the ques- 
tion which had resulted in this measure, 
the number of investigations that had 
taken place, from which it appeared that 
corruption to a large extent prevailed, so 
as to make it necessary to suspend the 
writs, or in other words to suspend the 
constitution so far as concerned those par- 
ticular boroughs, there appeared to be no 
prospect of amending such a state of things 
but by a measure of this description. He, 
therefore, felt very great difficulty, even 
at this late period of the Session, in aban- 
doning the hope that an effectual remedy 
might be adopted, because it was most 
material it should not go forth that there 
existed, upon the part of either that House 
or the other, any sort of disinclination or 
hesitation to prevent corrupt practices at 
elections. At the same time, he was will- 
ing to attend to any suggestions that might 
have the effect of convincing the public 
and the House of Commons that that House 
was not indifferent to the matter. But in 
order that they might provide the remedy 
which was most desirable, particularly 
where differences of opinion existed, as he 
knew they did exist, among persons of the 
highest authority, with regard to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, he was most desirous, if 
it could be done consistently with the re- 
spect due to the opinions to which he 
alluded, that more ample time should be 
afforded for consideration. He therefore 
readily acceded to the suggestion of the 
noble Lord; and he was convinced that if 
his noble and learned Friend now pressed 
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the second reading, it would be only with | 
the view of affirming the principle in the | 
limited sense, that it was expedient to pro- 
yide more effectual remedies than now ex- 
isted to prevent corrupt practices at elec- | 


tions. 

Lorp DENMAN had felt it his duty to) 
come down to the House for the sole pur- 
pose of opposing this measure. In his | 
opinion, it was liable to objections of every | 
description, both as to the powers it gave, | 
and as to the lateness of the period for 
entering upon a discussion of them. He 
entirely approved, however, of the principle 
of the Bill, if that principle was under- 
stood to be the correction and punishment | 
of corrupt practices at elections. 

The Duke of ARGYLL, after a most! 
careful examination of the provisions of 
the Bill, was opposed to its further pro- 
gress during the present Session. The 
noble and learned Lord upon the woolsack 
said, that although the Bill was introduced 
at a late period of the Session, it was not 
too late to pass a measure of the utility of 
which there could be no doubt; but if the 
noble and learned Lord would refer to the 
history of the Bill, he would see there was 
considerable doubt respecting its utility. | 
Under all the cireumstances, he rejoiced | 
that the noble Marquess had consented to 
postpone the further progress of the mea- 
sure. 

Bill read 2, 


Then it was moved to resolyve— 


“That this Bill, creating a new Jurisdiction 
for the Investigation of corrupt Practices at Elec- 
tions for Members to serve in Parliament, con- 
tains Principles and Provisions of too great Im- 
portance to be adopted and passed by this House 
without ample Time being allowed for their being | 
fully discussed and deliberately considered ; and 
it is therefore inexpedient that the same should be 
proceeded with at this late period of the Ses- 
sion : 

“That this House acknowledges the great Im- | 
portance of the subject, and will be prepared to | 
give its most earnest Attention to any Bill for the 
effectual Investigation and Correction of the said 
corrupt Practices which may be brought to them, 
cither early in the ensuing Session, or at any sub- 
sequent Period, when due Time ean be allowed 
for the proper Consideration of the same.” 


On question, agreed to. 


FISHERIES (IRELAND) BILL. 


On the Motion of the Marquess of CLay- 
RICARDE, the House went into Committee. 
Loro MONTEAGLE earnestly trusted 
that the Bill would be postponed, and that 
it would not be pressed forward at that 
late period of the Session. Many other 
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measures of greater importance had been 
postponed; and by bringing this Bill for- 
ward next Session, it could, if thought 
advisable, ecme into operation in July, 
1849. He believed that the Bill would be 
unpopular among all parties in Ireland, 
and that it was opposed to the opinions of 
the Commissioners of Fisheries in that 
country. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE de- 
fended the Bill. He knew that his noble 
Friend the Lord Lieutenant, who took a 
deep interest in the subject of the Irish 
fisheries, was most anxious to see such a 
measure promptly carried into effect. There 
had been only one petition presented against 
the Bill, and that was signed by only two 
proprietors, Lord Stuart de Decies, and 
Sir Richard Musgrave, to whom a portion 
of the Blackwater fishery belonged; but 
since the Bill had been last before the 
House, he had received several communi- 
cations from parties interested in the sub- 
ject, all approving of the measure. The 
noble Marquess read some extracts from 
letters expressing approbation of the Bill, 
and concluded by stating that the object of 
the measure was to promote the interests 
of the poorer classes in Ireland. 

After a few words from the Earl of 
GLENGALL in support of the measure, 

Bill reported. 

House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 24, 1848. 


Mrnutes.}] Pupiic BiLts.—1° Royal Military Asylum. 

2° Batersea Park, &c.; Taxing Masters, Court of Chancery 
(Ireland). 

Reported.—Transfer of Landed Property (Ireland); Local 
Acts; Fever (Ireland). 

5° and passed:—City of London Sewers; Unlawful Oaths 
(Ireland); Bankrupts’ Release; Nuisances and Conta- 
gious Diseases. 

Petitions Presented. By Lord George Bentinck, from 
Agents, and Others, connected with the Carne Brea 
Copper Mine, and from several other Places in Cornwall, 
against the Copper and Lead Duties Bill.—By Mr. 
Elliott, from several Freeholders of the County of Rox- 
burgh, for Inquiry into the Working of the Excise 
Laws.—By Mr. Wakley, from William Bridle, late Go- 
vernor of the Somerset County Gaol, for Inquiry respect- 
ing his Dismissal from that Office.—From John Evans, 
Medical Practitioner to the Cardigan Union, for an In- 
quiry relative to the Conduct of the Officers of that 
Union.—By Mr. Muntz, from Members of the Birming- 
ham Reform League, praying for Remedial Measures for 
the Distressed State of the Country.x—By Mr. Wakley, 
from Thomas Ford, a Prisoner in the Queen’s Bench 
Prison, praying for an Inquiry into his Case; also from 
William Cobbett, likewise a Prisoner in the same Place, 
praying for an A 1 t of the Impri t for 
Debt Act.—From several Members of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, in favour of Medical Reform.—By Mr. P. 
Scrope, from the Operatives of Nottingham, for the In- 
closure of Waste Lands. 
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DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITIL THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 

On the Motion that the Speaker leave 
the chair for the House to resolve itself 
into Committee on this Bill, 

Mr. ANSTEY rose to oppose its fur- 
ther progress. The true object of the Bill 
had not been laid before the House. 


ous objections which were entertained by 


the vast majority of the Roman Catholies to | 
this measure, but to none of which had the | 


noble Lord the Member for the city of 


London, in the course of his speech on | 
this question, made any reply; nor was | 
any reply made by any Member who had | 


spoken in defence of the Bill. This mea- 


sure professed to have a double object— | 


to declare the law, which it was said was 


in a doubtful state; and also to take away | 
It was, therefore, | 


existing disabilities. 
at once a declaratory and an enabling Act, 
which he need not tell any legal Gentle- 
man in that House was an inconsistency. 


Was it right for the Government, after the | 


many measures of universally admitted ex- 
cellence which they had recently withdrawn 
in consequence of the advanced period of 
the Session, to persist in bringing forward 
this Bill, which was objected to by Roman 
Catholies as well as Protestants, and that 
too at a time when several hon. Gentlemen 
who entertained the strongest objections to 
it had left town under the impression that it 
would certainly be withdrawn for the pre- 
sent? Ought such a measure, under such cir- 
cumstances, to be thus precipitately and in- 
decently hastened forward ? In the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill, the hon. 
Baronet the Member for the University of 
Oxford (Sir R. H. Inglis) had expressed a 
doubt as to a statement which he had 
made on that occasion, to the effect that 
there had been open and avowed diploma- 
tic relations between the Court of Rome 
and the Court of St. James’s since the 
time of Queen Mary. 
the statement by two quotations from the 
Annual Legister. The first was to be 
found in vol. 1., p. 65, of the Chronicle, 
under the date of June 27th, 1808. [Mr. 
Anstey read the passage, giving an account 
of the Nuncio’s audience of leave]. The 
second quotation was from vol. lvii. p. 120, 
of the General History. |The hon. and 
learned Member read the passage, contain- 
ing an extract from the Papal Allocution 
of the 4th September, 1815, which gave 
an account of Cardinal Consalvis’s recep- 
tion at the Court of the Prince Regent as 
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He | 


had, on a former occasion, urged the seri- | 


He would support | 
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| a Cardinal Legate, wearing the decorations 
‘of that office, and in which the Prince Re. 
| gent was thanked for ‘* the marks of kind. 
ness and attachment to our person,”’ with 
‘which he had received that Legate.] Sure. 
ly, then, these merely diplomatic relations 
could still be continued without the neces. 
sity of a new law. There was nothing, he 
reiterated, in the statute law, and certainly 
nothing in the common law of these realms, 
which interdicted political relations with the 
Sovereign of the Roman States. The noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell), indeed, had himself 
stated, that he thought there was nothing 
in the laws of this country to prohibit such 
relations. It was, therefore, evidently the 
intention of the noble Lord, in pressing 
forward this obnoxious measure, after four 
months of an interval, to induce the Pope, 
by promises of temporal succour in his pre- 
sent difficulties, to accept the measure for 
| purposes which it was well known he ob- 
| Jected to when it was passing through the 
other House of Parliament; and having 
obtained the Pope’s assent to it, the Go- 


/ vernment would then carry out the inten- 
‘tion with which they had been charged, 
‘and which they had by no means disavow- 
| ed, of ** governing Ireland through Rome.” 


It was to British diplomacy that the Go- 
| vernment were teaching the Pope to look 
for the restoration of his temporal influ- 
}ence. The Government intended to nego- 
| tiate in the affairs of Italy, not as the noble 
Lord had said, in the character of arbitra- 
tor, but that of mediator. Ile (Mr. Anstey) 
accepted the distinction; but that was the 
very reason why he would not entrust the 
mediator with such power when the party 
most interested in the success of the me- 
diation was to be called upon to decide 
whether he would approve or condemn a 
favourite policy of that mediator in an- 
other quarter. The Government would 
address the Pope in such terms as these: 
—‘‘ Unless you accept this measure, you 
shall not have any benefit from our diplo- 
}maecy at the approaching Italian Con- 
gress.”’ He honoured the present Pon- 
tiff—he knew him to be a man of tran- 
scendent vigour, wisdom, and disinterest- 
edness; but he (Mr. Anstey) would not be 
a party to leading even him into such 
temptation. There was something more 
dependent on this measure than the paci- 
fication of Italy; the peace of these realms 
was involved in the settlement of this ques- 
tion. If they adopted this measure under 
the pretext of pacifying Italy, they would 
fail in that; but they would go far to produce 
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and perpetuate civil war in these islands. 
This measure, if it became a law, would 
raise against the governing powers the 
jealousy, distrust, and hostility of the ma- 
‘ority of the Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholics in these realms. The Protestants 
would say, that the Government had not 
attempted to deny that the object of this 
measure was to bribe the Pope—to make 
alarge concession to him at their expense; 
and the Roman Catholies would say that 
the Government had not denied that their 
design was to bribe the Pope at their 
expense. The bribe was to be the main- 
tenance of the Pope in the possession of 
his temporal dominions. Whilst the Min- 
isters, by this Bill, would have the privi- 
lege of using openly the influence of the 
Pope for their political purposes, the Ro- 
man Catholic subjects of the Queen in Eng- 
land and Ireland would be deprived of the 
power which they had hitherto exercised 
of communicating with the Pope, at least 
insecret. So that if this Bill passed, the 


Roman Catholics would be delivered up, 
bound hand and foot, to any British Min- 
ister of State who was willing to bribe or 
threaten; and the statesmen of this coun- 
try were capable of doing both. 


The noble 
Lord the Member for Arundel (the Earl 
of Arundel and Surrey) had said, that his 
vote on the third reading would be guided 
by the manner in which the House should 
receive his Amendment on that part of the 
Bill which was insulting to the Pope, by 
refusing to style him ‘* Sovereign Pontiff,”’ 
a title by which he was known throughout 
the whole of Christendom. But how could 
the noble Lord expect to succeed in his 
Amendment when he had the Government 
and their supporters arrayed against him ? 
He therefore claimed the noble Lord’s 
support against this Bill in every one of 
the stages through which it would have to 
pass. He would oppose it in Committee; 
and if the Bill did pass through Com- 
mittee, he should move that the third 
reading be postponed for six months. If 
he failed in that, almost his only hope 
would be in the effect to be produced at 
Rome by the insolent phraseology employ- 
ed. If an ambassador went from this coun- 
try to Rome, he would not be received by 
the Pope unless he addressed him in the 
usual style. And, if so, what was the use 
of inserting in the Bill the insulting title of 
“ Sovereign of the Roman States ?”” Why 
not, at all events, call him what every sane 
man must admit him to be, ‘‘ Sovereign 


Pontiff of the Church of Rome?”’ He 
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felt inclined even to hope, that at the mo” 
ment this Bill received the Royal Assent, 
the Pope would have ceased to be ‘ So- 
vereign of the Roman States,’”’ in order 
that the object of this Bill might be de- 
feated. He was sorry to be obliged to de- 
tain the House so long on this question, 
and the rather, because it would be again 
and again his duty to do the same. But 
the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment had it in his power at once to 
render his opposition unnecessary, and 
bring the Session to a close, by consent- 
ing to withdraw the Bill. If the noble Lord 
did not do so, he deserved no pity if he 
should be “ sitting in his place” in that 
House long after the 31st of September. 
He would oppose the Bill in every stage, 
and divide the House on every point which 
in any way touched the great principles to 
which he had adverted. The hon. Mem- 
ber concluded by moving that the House 
go into Committee on the Bill that day 
three months. 

Sir J. TYRELL was unwilling to pro- 
long or interrupt the proceedings of the 
House; but he held in his hand a letter 
to which—as this might perhaps be the 
only opportunity afforded him of doing so 
—he begged to call their attention. He 
was of opinion, and he believed it was a 
popular notion, that the continued protrac- 
tion of the Session was attributable to the 
lengthened speeches of the hon. Member 
for Youghal, who, from his entering the 
House, had appeared to consider that he 
was called upon to take a very conspicuous 
part in its proceedings, and who had 
brought forward some measures which 
had not been received by the House in a 
manner that could be very satisfactory to 
him. There was also a popular opinion 
very prevalent with regard to the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, who 
was not considered to feel any strong ob- 
jections to the length of the Session. The 
fact was, that the noble Lord now resided 
in an agreeable villa at Richmond, and he 
found it much more convenient to go down 
there than to his constituents in the City. 
He (Sir J. Tyrell) wished Her Majesty 
would find the noble Lord a villa at some 
greater distance from town, for then there 
might be some better chance of the Session 
being shortened. He had not the advan- 
tage of being present during the former 
discussion on this Bill; but he believed 
there was some little difference between 
the noble Lords opposite (Lord J. Russell 
and Viscount Palmerston) with respect to 
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the grounds on which they supported the 
measure. He understood that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government sup- 
ported it with a view of governing Ireland 
through the instrumentality of the Bishop 
of Rome; while the noble Foreign Secre- 
tary gave it a sugar-plum character, and 
degraded it to a commercial question. He 
always listened to the noble Lord (Lord 
Palmerston) with great satisfaction; and 
he was amused at the ease with which he 
fobbed off Gentlemen who put inconvenient 
questions; but still he thought the Go- 
vyernment would do well to consider and 
propose some remedial measures for Ire- 
land. The letter to which he wished to 
call the attention of the House was dated 
** Kenmare River, West Coast of Ire- 
land, August 6,”” and was written by a 
friend of his. on board his yacht. The 
hon. Baronet proceeded to read the let- 
ter, the writer of which, referring to the 
system of terrorism which prevailed in 
the country, and stating that he had 
been protecting a gentleman’s family, 
said— 

“The vagabond priests ought to be extermi- 
nated, as there is not a doubt but that in many 
cases they urge the people on, and, now they are 
frightened, pretend to try to quiet them. From 
what I saw last Sunday, I am quite convinced 
they are an awful set. Two policemen came over 
from Kenmare, to post up the proclamation on 
the chapel gate. The priest met them, and, with 
a volley of abuse, told them if they put it up, it 
would be immediately torn down. No sooner 
were the backs of the policemen turned, than the 
proclamation was torn to bits, and thrown into 
the road. The policemen put up another, and it 
as soon shared the same fate. These are the 
scoundrels Lord Lansdowne praises in the House 
of Lords, and the very fellow who thus defied the 
Queen’s proclamation is constantly with Lord | 
Lansdowne when he comes here to see his pro- 
perty, so his information cannot be very good re- 
specting them; but it seems to be his main ob- | 
ject, when here, to have no one but priests about 
him.” 

The writer added, that the name of the} 
priest was Hampston, in the parish of | 
Templemore, in Kenmare. [Mr. J. 
O’ConNELL rose to order. He did not 
see what a letter written by some anony- 
mous slanderer in a drunken moment 
had to do with diplomatic relations with 
Rome.| This was not the letter of an 
anonymous slanderer; it was written by a 
gentleman whom he would be ready to 
produce at the bar, if necessary. The 
letter was not anonymous; the writer’s 
name was Major Peton. He had also 
with him a letter of the 12th of August, 
published in the Tipperary Vindicator, 
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and which would throw some light upon 
the subject. [The hon. Baronet here read 
a letter of the Rev. J. Molony, which had 
appeared in the Times of August the 23rd, 

Let hon. Members consider these things, 
and say, whether the legislation required 
was not some vigorous measure with regard 
to such priests. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: Difficult as it js 
to understand the motives of the hon, 
Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey), who, 
after a discussion on the second reading, 
thought it necessary, in a speech of an 
hour | long, to repeat the arguments he be- 
fore used, the motives of the hon. Gentle- 
man who has just sat down are still more 
unintelligible. The hon. Gentleman, it 
appears, not having a villa at Richmond, 
has not found it convenient to attend the 
second reading of this Bill; but, having 
read in the newspapers some report of the 
speeches, which were either very inaccu- 
rately reported, or which he has not under- 
stood, he comes down and asks what the 
object of the Bill is, and, not choosing to 
have the benefit of listening to the discus- 
sion, expects that we shall again go through 
the arguments upon which the Bill is sup- 
ported. And then, with a view of explain- 
ing something of his own opinion, he reads 
Ww hat is evide ntly a private letter; and 
which is only excusable on the ground of 
its being entirely a private letter, written 
with the familiarity and the carelessness 
with which people write private letters—a 
letter in which the writer, being provoked 
with the priests, calls them vagabonds, 
and very coolly says that they ought to be 
exterminated. Why, probably, if he was 
asked to justify his letter, he would say, 


|‘*IT mean nothing but kindness; I wrote 
' this in a hurry, and in the freedom of fa- 


miliar intercourse; and I never could ima- 
gine that anybody would be so imprudent 
or so blundering as to take it otherwise, or 
have the indiscretion to produce it in the 
face of the whole House of Commons.” I 
dare say, he is a very respectable gentle- 
man. I observe, however, he gives a very 
bad account of his friend, of his having de- 
serted his wife and daughters, and run 
away—an account which I should think 
he would be sorry to have brought before 
the House. Every one knows that in Ire- 
land there has been actual outbreak in one 
or two places, and a great part of the coun- 
try has been on the eve of insurrection, and 
there are persons, favourers of that insur- 
rection, whose conduct has been most re- 
prehensible; if the gentleman of whom we 
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have heard, proposed and incited others 
to tear down the Queen’s proclamation, 
that was very reprehensible conduct; and 
I think that that letter which the hon. 
Member read, and which I saw, was a 
letter favouring treason and _ rebellion. 
Those are specimens of the conduct of 
individuals; if we are to enter into the 
conduct of individuals we know _ that 
many priests of the Roman Catholic 
communion have exerted all their efforts 
and risked their influence with their 
flocks in order to prevent them from 
being led into the dangerous course to 
which they were incited by the rebels who 
were endeavouring to seduce them from 
their allegiance. What Lord Lansdowne 
may have done, and whom he lives with 
when he goes to Ireland, is hardly to the 
purpose; but Lord Lansdowne is a man 
who, when he finds good conduct, whether 
it bein Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Ro- 
man Catholic, has that sense of justice and 
toleration that he would not allow a pecu- 
liar faith to separate him from such a per- 
son. The hon. Member who has made this 
Motion, has put forward two reasons for 
inviting us to discuss again the second 
reading of this Bill. The one is, that my 
noble Friend (Lord Palmerston) made a 
speech which was remarkable for its bre- 
vity. Why, I think, in these times, a 
Member who makes a speech which is re- 
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But I think that is a course very inconve- 
nient to the House, and I will not assist in 
it; every Gentleman who imagines his ar- 
guments have not been sufficiently attended 
to or answered, may think he has only to 
repeat them on some other day in order to 
get a discussion again upon the subject, 
and thus the House would have constant 
repetitions of former discussions. With re- 
gard to my not having answered his state- 
ments, I believe it really was from the 
want of that brevity with which he re- 
proaches my noble Friend. When the 
hon. Gentleman made a speech the other 
day, I listened to it for some time; but 
though undoubtedly there were arguments, 
yet I was not in possession of the chymical 
test which would detect the solid matter in 
such a quantity of fluid. I was not able to 
find exactly where the solid argument was; 
and, therefore, although I heard a con- 
siderable part of his speech, and although 
I took part in the discussion afterwards, 
and replied to the arguments of the hon. 
Member for Oxford and others, I felt my- 
self incapable of replying to the argument 
of the hon. Gentleman. And I do not 
propose to reply to it now, because I find 
myself in the same situation. The hon. 
Member has vaunted himself very much 
upon his own legal opinions. I have gone 
upon those of Lord Campbell and Lord 
Cottenham; they are sufficient for me, 


markable for its brevity ought to be held | according to my understanding, and possi- 
up as a model. Members who have en-| bly the House may be more disposed to 
tered the House in this Parliament for the | attend to them. [Mr. Anstey: What 
first time, should be told—‘‘ Look at that | are they?] With regard to the several 
gentleman; endeavour to do something of questions which are proper for Committee, 
the same kind.”’ At all events, such a) they will be raised there, and I hope we 
speech should not be made an occasion for | shall now go into Committee accordingly. 


debating over again measures already dis- 
cussed. I think that was a remarkably | 
bad reason for reviving the discussion of 
the second reading. His other reason I 
think was equally unfounded; he said— 
“IT spoke at great length on the second 
reading,’’ which he certainly did; “but | 
not many persons chose to be present to at- | 
tend to my arguments; nobody seemed to | 
mind them—nobody answered them, and | 
therefore I think it necessary to repeat | 
them over again.” It is true we have heard, | 


“Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed seepe cadendo ;” | 
and the hon. Member, having made a; 


Mr. SPOONER would shortly state the 
reasons why he should give a vote in oppo- 
sition to this question. It might be un- 
usual to discuss a measure again on going 
into Committee; but if unusual cireum- 
stances attended a particular measure, it 
was not a factious opposition to oppose it 
in every stage, and by every legitimate 
means. The Bill, in the first instance, 
would have conferred a power on the Crown 
in contravention of the Act of Settlement 
and the Bill of Rights; but when this was 
ascertained, the promoters of the Bill in its 
original form did not dare to go that length, 


speech which was not listened to and not, but attempted to turn the whole matter 
answered, thinks, perhaps, that it may into one of a mere Bill to resolve certain 


have some effect if he repeats his speech, | doubts. The Bill had now changed its 
and takes the chance of an audience some- | original character; and the noble Lord 
what more numerous, and the still further | (Lord Palmerston) told the House that the 
chance that some one may answer him.| Act was only intended to establish com- 
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mercial relations with Rome, and to assist 
in making railroads in the Roman States. 
Why, then, if this Bill was not intended to 
establish unconstitutional relations with the 
Court of Rome, where was the necessity 
for this indecent haste in pressing it for- 
ward? He was certain some purpose was 
to be effected. There was a packed ma- 
jority in that House. THe knew the oppo- 
nents of the measure were in a minority, 
because the Government had chosen to 
take them by surprise; and as he was sat- 
isfied that the attempt was made to foree 
this measure on the country in an uncon- 
stitutional manner, he would raise all the 
opposition in his power to it. He put the 
noble Lord to the test of his political in- 
tegrity on this question, namely, to make a 
call ot the House. If the noble Lord would 
do that, and if he (Mr. Spooner) were still 
in a minority, he would offer no further 
opposition. He called on all hon. Mem- 
bers who valued the Protestant constitu- 
tion, and who respected their pledges at 
the hustings, to join him in opposing a 
measure which it was understood was not 
to be carried this Session. He asked the 
noble Lord either to withdraw the measure, 
or to consent to a call of the House. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL, after condemn- 
ing the attack made by the hon. Member 
for Essex on the Catholic clergymen of 
Kenmare, whose conduct during the season 
of distress had been exemplary, proceeded 
to say, that there was no reason to think 
that the opposition opposed to this Bill 
was of a factious character; on the con- 
trary, the manner in which the measure 
was pushed forward by the Government 
was a factious proceeding. The opposition 
to the Bill was based on principle; and he, 
and Catholics generally, objected to it on 
principle. The policy of the Government, 
in connexion with this measure, was paltry, 
unworthy, and unwise. The main object 
of the Bill was to give the Government 
an illegitimate influence over the Catho- 
lic clergy in Ireland. The empire owed a 
debt of gratitude to the Catholic clergy for 
their exertions to preserve the peace of 
Ireland, more particularly on a recent oc- 
easion. The Government and Parliament 
might obtain a legitimate influence over 
the Catholie clergy by doing justice to the 
people of that country. The Government, 
however, preferred attempting to bribe the 
ruling power at Rome, in the hope that by 
his means they might corrupt the Irish 
clergy; but the Sovereign Pontiff would 
throw back their Bill with contempt. 
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Lorp JOHN RUSSELL moved that 
the debate be adjourned to Six o’clock the 


same evening. 


Sir R. H. INGLIS moved asan amend- 
ment that it be adjourned to Wednesday 
next. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned to the evening: 
—Ayes 73: Noes 28; Majority 45. 


List of the Noes. 


Lacy, H. C. 
Mandeville, Vise. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Reid, Col. 
Renton, J. C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Broadley, H. 
Bruen, Col. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Dick, Q. 
Duncombe, hon. O. 
Fagan, J. 

Forbes, W. 
Frewen, C. H, 
Grogan, E. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. Inglis, Sir R. H. 
Knox, Col, Spooner, R. 

Sir J. TYRELL called upon the Go- 
vernment to make inquiry into the case 
which he had brought under the notice of 
the House, and on the accuracy of which 
he would stand. If the noble Lord did not 
give a satisfactory assurance upon the sub- 
ject, he would move that the House should 
adjourn. 

Lorv JOHN RUSSELL replied, that if 
the hon. Baronet would furnish the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland with information 
which would show that an offence at law 
had been committed, the Lord Lieutenant 
would take the opinion of the legal ad- 
visers of the Government on the subject. 
If, however, it should appear that there 
was not evidence on which a conviction 
could be caleulated on, he would not ad- 
vise the Lord Lieutenant to direct a prose- 
cution. 

Sir J. TYRELU was satisfied with the 
noble Lord’s statement. 

Debate adjourned. 


TELLERS, 


THE MAURITIUS. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK said, he wished 
to put the following questions to the hon. 
Gentleman the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies :—‘‘ 1. The expenditure of the 
island of Mauritius for each of the years 
1846 and 1847, and the disbursement 
made in each of those for emigration ? 
2. The amount of reduction of taxes in the 
island, distinguishing the taxes levied for 
general purposes from those levied for 
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special purposes, such as immigration 
taxes, quay and tonnage dues? 3. In 
what consist the reduction of 65,0001. a- 
year, stated by Her Majesty’s Government 
to have been effected in 1847, and whether 
those reductions do not partake of the na- 
ture of commutations of taxation rather 
than of reductions? 4. The balance in 
the Island Treasury on the 3ist day of 
December, 1846 and 1847, respectively ? 
5. The amount of funds now in the hands 
of the colonial agents in London belonging 
to the island, separating the amount in- 
yested in the public funds from those which 
are not? 6. Whether any instructions 
have been sent out to the Governor with a | 
view to the reduction of expenditure, as | 
suggested at various times by the Mauri- 
tius Association? 7. Whether the Go- | 
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131,4391.; and on the Ist of January, 
1847, of 139,4911.; though he doubted 
whether that was an available balance, 
because considerable sums of money were 
sometimes placed in the colonial chest as 
trust moneys on bond, and they had 
amounted to as much as 50,0001. The 
amount of those moneys, therefore, what- 
ever it might be, mnst be deducted from 
the sum he had mentioned. As to No. 5, 
he believed the funds in the hands of the 
colonial agent consisted of 1,671. cash, 
and 42,0001. in Exchequer bills. With 
reference to No. 6, he could say that his 
noble Friend had, on more than one ocea- 
sion, made very strong recommendations 
to the Governor to reduce the expenditure 
of the island. As to question No. 7, the 
only person receiving a salary was Mr. 


vernment bank has been established, of | Macaulay, whose salary was fixed at 1,0000. 
which it was intended Mr. Macaulay should |a year. The only other directors were the 
be the manager ; and whether any salaries | Colonial Treasurer and the Auditor Ge- 
have been paid, or are appointed to be | neral, and they would not receive any sa- 
paid to Mr. Macaulay, or to any other di-, lary. No issue of Government paper had 
rectors, and the amount of those salaries, taken place, because the conditions pro- 


ifany? 8. The grounds upon which the | 
late Auditor General of Accounts has been | 
permitted to retire upon a pension, the 
amount of that pension, the name of his | 
successor, and, if that .successor be Mr. | 
Ker, whether he be or be not Sir W. 
Gomm’s brother-in-law ?”’ 

Mr. HAWES said, he would endeavour | 
to give a distinct answer to each question , 
of the noble Lord, in the same order in! 
which they were put. As to the first, he 
found from a despatch of the Governor of | 
Mauritius, which had been recently laid on 
the table of the other House of Parliament, 
that the revenue of 1846 was 278,0701., 
and of 1847, 289,1931., and that the dis- 
bursement for emigration was, in 1846, 
41,0987., and in 1847, 50,2071. With, 
respect to the questions Nos. 2 and 3, the | 
noble Lord would find in the papers laid | 
before the House on the 9th of March, | 
1848, a very minute and elaborate account 
of the taxes which had been retained, and | 
of the new ones which had been imposed, | 
From those papers it appeared that the | 
total decrease of taxation was 35,7001.; 
and in a despatch from the Governor, dated 
the 4th of February, 1848, he stated that | 


posed by the Government had not been 
accepted, and the bank was consequently 
not in practical operation. With regard 
to the last question put to him by the noble 
Lord, the late Auditor General had served 
since 1815, and had been superannuated on 


|the ground of ill health; and taking into 


consideration his long services and high 
character, the Treasury had awarded him 
the full amount of his salary as a pension. 
The noble Lord was aware that the ques- 
tion of what amount a pension should be 
was entirely decided by the Treasury. His 
successor was Mr. Ker, and he (Mr. Hawes) 
had every reason to believe that Mr. Ker 
was the brother-in-law of Sir W. Gomm. 
The pension awarded to the late Auditor 
General was 80UI. a year. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 

Debate resumed. 

Mr. MOORE denied that the Irish 
priesthood had ever been aught else than 
the friends of loyalty and order, or that 
the illustrious Pontiff would ever exert his 
influence for any purpose which would 
not tend to the honour and credit of reli- 


an ordinance would be issued for the total! gion. The hon. Member for North Essex 
suspension of the stamp duties, by which, had been guilty of a gross libel on the 
there would be a further reduction of taxa- | Irish priesthood. 

tion to the amount of 30,000/., making in , Mr. URQUHART complained that 
all 65,0007. In answer to No. 4, he be-| many Members had been obliged to return 
lieved that on the 31st of December, 1846, | from the north at great personal incon- 
there was an available balance of assets of | venience, in consequence of this Bill, con- 
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trary to all expectation, having been again 
brought forward. The Government had 
not acceded to the proposition either to 
make a call of the House, or to postpone 
the Bill till next Session; and he should 
therefore oppose it by every means in his 
power. One ground of his opposition to 
this Bill was, that it would bring another 


country within the range of our diplomatic | 


influence, and thus augment the irrespon- 


sible authority of the Foreign Office. The | 


Bill had not been pushed so long as the 
Pope was in a condition not to accept it; but 
now that he was humbled, broken, ruined, 
it was pressed forward in the hope that he 
would be unable to resist the influences 
brought to bear upon him. The object of 
the Bill, indeed, was to obtain what Aus- 
tria had so long held—influence over the 
councils of the Pope. 

Mr. PHILIP HOWARD believed 
that the Bill was brought forward, not to 
obtain any undue influence over the Pope, 
but on general principles. As a proof 
of the feelings entertained by the Pope 
towards this measure previous to the events 
to which the hon. Gentleman had just re- 
ferred, he would read part of a letter from 
asmall publication written by Bishop Wise- 
man, entitled, Words of Peace and Jus- 
tice. Bishop Wiseman said— 

* As soon as the Diplomatic Bill was proposed, 
I not only diligently studied its bearings, but for- 
warded a copy of it to the Cardinal Secretary of 
State, from whom I received an answer, dated 
Rome, February 22, 1848.” 

That answer was as follows :— 

“In accordance with the desire expressed by 
your Lordship to the Under Secretary of this de- 
partment, I immediately placed before his Ioli- 
ness the Bill enclosed in the letter, and how 
agreeable an impression it has produced on the 
mind of his Holiness you may easily imagine.” 
This was written before the French revo- 
lution, and before the occurrence of other 
important events on the Continent; and it 
showed with what feelings the Pope then 
regarded this measure. He would give 
the Bill his cordial support, though he re- 
gretted the introduction of the second 
clause, and would vote against it when 
the proper time came. 

Mr. M. POWER would, in Committee, 
vote with the noble Lord (the Earl of Arun- 
del and Surrey) against the second clause ; 
but, as a whole, he gave the Bill his eor- 
dial support. Ile supported it on the 
ground that it was better to have open and 
undisguised rather than indirect and clan- 
destine intercourse with the See of Rome. 


{COMMONS} 
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| He represented a population of 800,000, 
of whom 7V0,000 were Roman Catholies; 
and he had not received a single communi. 
cation adverse to the Bill; so that he came 
to the conclusion that it was approved of 
by the Roman Catholic people of this 
country. Ie deprecated the notion that 
the influence of the Pope could be used 
politically in Ireland. From what he 
| knew of the people of Ircland, he was 
| sure that if the Pope were to attempt to 
| interfere so as to make them subservient 
| to any Government, his interference would 
ibe rejected. He was himself a Roman 
| Catholic, and he would not hesitate to tell 
| the Pope, that though he owed him obedi- 
ence in spiritual matters, he would exer. 
cise independently the rights of conscience 
on all civil questions. 

Mr. DRUMMOND complained that the 
House was now compelled to re-enact what 
it had already finished, to re-discuss on 
| going into Committee a question which 
| they had reason to think had been settled 
long ago. The hon. Member for Limerick 
had told them, that they were indebted 
solely to the priesthood for the tranquillity 
of Ireland; and so raised a question as to 
what were the real causes of disturbance 
there, and what effect this Bill was likely 
to have upon it. He (Mr. Drummond) did 
not believe that this Bill would enable Her 
Majesty’s Government to do more than 
they could without the Bill. He had 
already stated that it would be most mis- 
chievous in its operation, and most insult- 
ing both to the Crown and to the Roman 
Catholies in Ireland, if it were to be used 
for the purpose of bringing any influence 
to bear on the Government of that coun- 
try; nor would he believe that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had any such inten- 
tion. But there might be some fancy that 
it was possible, directly or indirectly, to 
rule the Pope, and chain the spirit of the 
priesthood. Those who thought so could 
not have read history aright if they did not 
know that from the days of Constantine to 
this hour there had been one uniform con- 
stant endeavour on the part of the priests, 
in every country in Europe, to cajole the 
laity, and take all temporal power into their 
hands. He spoke not of one bishop or 
another, but of a class; and, lest it should 
be said he was calumniating persons be- 
hind their backs, he should take the liberty 
of showing how it was that the poor peo- 
ple in Ireland were shamefully treated. A 
Roman Catholic bishop wrote a letter to an 
hon. Gentleman, which letter that hon. 
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Gentleman read at that place which he 
called, it must be supposed in mockery, 
Conciliation Hall, putting it to those who 
were described as having to encounter fa- 
mine, pestilence, and division in Ireland, 
whether there was not evidence of a deep- 
laid and widespread conspiracy in England, 
and of efforts being made to exterminate 
the priests and annihilate the people. The 
hon. Membur for Cork might say that was 
all Tallagh-hill. 
of a Roman Catholic bishop, who taught 


his people that his voice was to them the | 
The was the language of a | 
man to a people who, he knew, believed | 


voice of God. 


they were to have no private judgment in 
the matter. Rightly instructed Roman 
Catholics might tell the priests they exer- 
cised a judgment in politics; but the great 
majority of Roman Catholies neither did, 
nor dared to do, any such thing. The 
Young Irelanders, who were accused by 
those bishops of being infidels, vindicated 
themselves in a protest, declaring that they 
did not deny the ecclesiastical authority of 
the priesthood, but only their political au- 
thority. On that ground alone was the 
Young Ireland party excommunicated. In 
a letter to Lord Shrewsbury from Dr. 


M‘Hale, on a subject entirely political, the 
Roman Catholic peers of England were 
accused of lending themselves to a foul 
conspiracy against the Catholic people and 
priesthood. It was to a population steeped 
in poverty that such language was ad- 


dressed. A gentleman, who was under a 
cloud, and whose name, therefore, he would 
not mention, asked the men of Tipperary 
whether they would be content to lie down 
another year and see the produce of their 
fields transported to other lands; adding, 
that if they allowed it to leave their shores 
without a struggle they deserved to con- 
tinue slaves for ever. 
an hon. Gentleman said to them tauntingly, 
“Yes, you are going to bring to this country 


. . | 
the crops we have raised to feed yourselves, | 


and then bring from America damaged 
meal for Ireland.”’ Could a country where 


such language was used be content ? The | 


priests would say, ‘‘ Monster meetings if 
you like, but no pikes.’’ What was the 
meaning of a monster meeting but to inti- 
midate the Government ? It was the duty 
of Parliament to act as fairly towards the 


Roman Catholies of Ireland as towards the | 


priesthood of Canada or Scotland; before 
Ireland could be tranquillised justice must 
be dealt out, and the Roman Catholic 
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But in that House | 
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priests receive their due. If they were 
bad in one respect, that was no reason for 
punishing them in another; but while they 
were to be punished as instigators of re- 
bellion, they ought also to receive the as- 
surance that the same paternal protection 
and the same liberality would be extended 
to them as towards others of Her Majesty’s 
subjects. 

Sir R. H. INGLIS could not accept 
the compliment which had been offered to 
him in the course of the discussion, at the 
expense of those who concurred with him 
in opinion; for he had no right to suppose 
that his vote was influenced by purer or 
higher motives than theirs. There might 
be incidental questions with respect to rail- 
ways and commerce, on which negotiation 
might be requisite; but what he objected 
to was, the formal recognition and practical 
reconciliation which this measure involved 
with the See of Rome. Even in Roman 
Catholic times, an ambassador from the 
Pope was required to take an oath that he 
meditated nothing against the interests of 
the Crown of England. Then, who was at 
this moment the real practical Sovereign 
of the Roman States? Considering the 
opposition of Protestants and Roman Ca- 
tholies alike to the measure, and the pro- 
bability that it would produce neither per- 
manent nor temporary good, he could not 
think the hon. Member for Warwickshire 
had pursued an unwarrantable course in 
opposing the Bill in all its stages. 

Lorp H. VANE cordially supported the 
Bill; it was for the public convenience that 
diplomatic relations should be established 
with the See of Rome. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that through- 
out the discussion on this Bill, there had 
been frequent allusion to “ the higher pur- 
poses’’ it was calculated to serve. Now, 
he thought that the Church of England 
and the Protestants of this country had a 
right to be told what those ‘* higher pur- 
poses”? were. No explanation, however, 
had yet been given on that point by any 
Member of the Government; and he was 
inclined to conclude that the reason of that 
| was, that the Members of the Government 
| were at cross purposes on their own Bill. 
| In his opinion, the immediate though un- 
' avowed purpose of the Bill was to seek to 
| gain, through the Pope’s authority, power 
over Her Majesty’s Roman Catholie sub- 
jects in Ireland. He believed, however, 
| that in this the Government would prove 
unsuccessful, and that both the Papal 
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authorities and the Roman Catholics would, | matic relations with him as a temporal 
as in previous instances, have recourse to prince? If that was sufficient to Justify 
the plea that the Pope was acting under them in declining to enter into diplomatic 
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restraint, if anything inconsistent with the 
ulterior purposes of the Roman Church 
with respect to this country resulted from 
the contemplated negotiations. The hon. 


Member then referred to the universal su- | 


premacy, temporal as well as spiritual, claim- 
ed by the Pope, and warned the House of 
the danger of recognising that claim by the 
adoption of the present Bill. The plea 
upon which this Dill had been introduced 
was too futile to blind any one to its real 
purpose; the flimsy pretext of commercial 
purposes had been dissipated by the right 
hon. Member for the University of Oxford. 
The intention of its framers, the Govern- 
ment, was the same as before the Bill was 
altered by the House of Lords; and as they 
were to have the administration of the 
powers it conferred, its operation would be 
perverted to the objects against which the 
Lords’ Amendments were intended to 
guard, namely, the introduction of the spi- 
ritual authority of the Pope, and its legali- 
sation in the united kingdom; and under 
the wide interpretation of the term ‘* spiri- 
tual power,’’ which Rome enforced, would 
the Pope’s temporal authority likewise be 
active, in contravention of that supremacy, 


relations with the Pope, it would equall 
justify them in sending back the Minister 
of the Sultan, and almost every other am. 
bassador at present in England. Some 
Irish Members who set themselves up ag 
the representatives of the Roman Catholies 
of Ireland, had opposed this Bill. He was 
as intimately acquainted with the feelings 
of the Roman Catholies of Ireland as those 
hon. Members could be, and he declared 
that they were not unfavourable to the 
Bill; that on the contrary they hoped it 
would pass; not because they expected 
much benefit from it to themselves, but 


because they thought it was a disgrace to 


the British empire that diplomatic rela. 
tions with Rome should have been so long 
suspended, and because they looked upon 
this Bill as the removal of a slur upon 
them and their religion. 

Mr. ROBINSON had not heard through- 
out the whole of this discussion a single 
argument brought forward to show the 
pressing necessity for a measure of this 
description. The hon. Baronet who had 


just spoken had referred to the ease of the 


Sultan; but there was no analogy between 
the cases cf the Sultan and the Pope, be- 


both spiritual and temporal, which the con- | cause the former did not, like the latter, 
stitution vested in Her Majesty. In defe- seek to exercise any spiritual authority. 
rence to the opinions of those who had | He admitted that it was an unusual course, 
framed the Lords’ Amendments. he had | after the second reading of a Bill had been 
doubted whether he should not abstain carried by a majority, to interpose ob- 
from voting against this stage of the Bill; stacles to it at this stage; but considering 
but the discussion had removed his doubts, the character of this measure, he agreed 
and he should most cordially yote against with the hon. Member for Warwick and 
it. others in the propriety of offering every 
Sir H. W. BARRON denied that the Pope | opposition to it in his power. 
either claimed or exercised any temporal, Mr. NAPIER supported the Amend- 
authority in this country. At the present) ment, and begged to submit whether it 
time the temporal power of the Pope was | were fair, after so many useful Bills had 
a mere nullity; and, although a Roman been already postponed on the ground that 
Catholic, he rejoiced that it was so, be-| it was too late to discuss them, that the 
cause he held that the mixing up of reli- | House should be called upon to give a pre- 
gion with politics always injured religion. | ference to a Bill relating to railroads in 
He admitted the Pope’s authority over| Italy? and whether the hands of Parlia- 
him in religious matters, but he abjured as | ment were not full enough with regard to 
strongly as words would allow him any | the affairs of this country to justify them 
right on the part of the Pope to sway his | at this moment avoiding idle discussions on 
political feclings, or to interfere with his | controversial topics? Many very useful 
allegiance to his Sovereign; and such was | and important Bills in reference to Ireland 
the opinion of all enlightened Catholics. ; had been postponed until next year in con- 
The question before the House was not a! sequence of the lateness of the Session; 
question of religion at all, but of pure po-| but how could he excuse himself to his 
litics. Because the Pope differed from | constituents, if they should be able to say, 


| 


them in religion, would they hold no diplo- | that while those Bills were postponed, the 
| 
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House nevertheless found abundance ot 
time to discuss a Bill for establishing di- 
plomatic relations with Rome, and for pro- 
moting railways in Italy, which many per- 
sons, too, thought affected the Act of Set- 
tlement and the foundation of the mon- 
archy? He preferred the interests of 
Ireland to the interests of Italy. What- 
ever might be the merits or demerits of 
the present measure, a large proportion of 
the Protestants of this country did feel 
that it was of most vital importance, and 
required full and fair consideration; and a 
large proportion of the Roman Catholics also 
felt that it was insulting to their religion. 
This was always the effect of half-and-half 
measures; and he should be failing in his 
duty if he did not protest against the 
measure being hurried forward at the pre- 
sent time. He should therefore, to the 
utmost of his power, resist it at each 
stage, and on every legitimate occasion. In 
consequence of this Bill being allowed to 
lie dormant for so long a time, many hon. 


Members had left London, supposing that | 


it would be dropped; and he complained of 
the stealthy way in which it was now pro- 
posed to carry it through the House. 
Viscount PALMERSTON claimed the 
vote of the hon. and learned Member (Mr. 
Napier) in favour of the Bill, for the very 
reasons which he had given for opposing it. 
The hon. and learned Member had referred 
to a number of Bills connected with Ire- 
land, intimating that they ought to be 
passed, if not in the present, at least in 
the next Session; and yet in the same 
breath, with respeet to the present Bill, 
which the hon. Member contended was one 
of great importance, and required full dis- 
cussion, the hon. and learned Member, in- 
stead of allowing the House to enter into 
the discussion of it during the existing 
Session, proposed that its discussion should 
be put off until next Session, in order that 
it might then stand in the way of the con- 
sideration of those other measures which 
he had intimated he would support. The 
hon. and learned Member said that the 
Bill was being stealthily proceeded with at 
the end of the Session; but his noble 
Friend (Lord J. Russell) had already ex- 
plained that no deception had been prac- 
tised on the House with respect to the in- 
tention of the Government to go on with 
the Bill. The present debate appeared to 
him to be the most singular in character 
that he had ever heard in that House; be- 
cause almost every Member who had op- 
posed the Bill had done so not only on dif- 
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ferent but on perfectly conflicting grounds; 
and the arguments of the opponents of the 
measure, if let alone, would be found to 
destroy one another, and leave a perfect 
blank; and he also thought that a greater 
proof that nothing could be said against 
the Bill, could not be afforded than the fact 
that everything but the Bill had been dis- 
cussed. They had had musty theology, 
feudal history, Irish distress, and the rela- 
tions between landlord and tenant—in fact, 
everything but the Bill itself. One hon. 
Member (the hon. Member for Youghal) 
said that this was a most outrageous Bill, 
because it tended to destroy the indepen- 
dence of the Pope; and another hon. Mem- 
ber argued that it was a most dangerous 
measure, because its effect was to destroy 
the independence of the Crown. How it 
could have both of these effects was not 
explained. He should, therefore, leave 
these parties to fight the matter out among 
themselves; but it gave him great and sin- 
cere pleasure to see so many hon. Gentle- 
men who had outlived the fatigues of this 
laborious Session in the enjoyment of such 
animal spirits and health, that they were 
determined to show that, whatever time 
they had spent in that House, they were 
still vigorous, active, and alive; and he 
only hoped that during the recess and the 
ensuing Session they would continue to 
possess the same faculty to devote their 
energies to the public service. He had 
been told that he had made a speech of 
great brevity; and this reproach was cast 
on him by the hon. Members for Youghal 
and Stafford. All he could say was, that 
short as his speeches might be in general, 
yet, adding them to the speeches made in 
the course of the Session by those two 
hon. Members, they would be found—if 
the average were taken, and of course he 
only meant the average—to have occupied 
more time than those of any other hon. 
Member. The Bill before the House was 
a plain measure for remedying what he 
considered to be a gross absurdity—for re- 
moving a practical, political, and commer- 
cial inconvenience; and as to those deep 
schemes and that mysterious mischief 
which the Government were supposed to 
contemplate, they had existence only in 
the imagination of those who accused the 
Government, but not in the intentions of 
the promoters of the Bill. Some merri- 
ment had been occasioned by the mention 
of railways in Italy; but all he had said 
on that subject, by way of illustration, 
was, not that the British Government 
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wanted to make railways in that country, 
but that if railway communications were 
created there, the arrangements connected 
with which might be of importance to the 
intercourse of England with her posses- 
sions in other portions of the globe, and to 
her commercial interests in other respects, 
England required the authority of an Act 
of Parliament, in order to enter into those 
diplomatic relations with Rome which she 
maintained with every other State in the 
world. Some hon. Gentlemen, who had a 
horror of any connexion with the head of 
the Catholic Church, had asked whom the 
British Government proposed to treat with; 
and they urged it as a reason for post- 


Diplomatic 


poning the Bill that, perhaps, the Pope | 
| the business of the country; they would 
| neither let the Government measures pass, 


was no longer the sovereign of Rome. 
Thus they took both sides of the question, 
just as it suited them. 
objected to entering into diplomatic rela- 


tions with Rome because the Pope was the | 
Sovereign Pontiff, and at another because | 
somebody else might be the sovereign. | 
The hon. Member for Youghal (Mr. An- | 
stey) represented that this measure was | 
strictly confined to carrying into effect the 


not necessary, and that diplomatic commu- 
nications were lawful already; then surely 
he need not object to the Bill, if others 
thought it necessary, and considered the 
law doubtful. The Bill, in 
would be but surplusage. Either he or 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. An- 


stey or Mr. Urquhart) had quoted cases | 
in which there had been, as he said, diplo- | 


matic intercourse. Why, that was the case 
for this Bill—that from the very necessity of 
things it was totally impossible that a State 
like England could separate itself fully, 
and disconnect itself entirely, from any 
other State in Europe; that if the law 
prevented formal intercourse, communi- 
cation must take place through unac- 
knowledged channels; and that a great 
country should do openly what it did at 
all. Then it was urged that the mea- 
sure would be degrading to the Pope; 
that it would tend to put him under 
constraint; that what he did after these 
relations should be established would be 
done under duress, and be protested 
against, like the acts he did under the 
constraint imposed upon him by Napoleon. 
Why, not only the present Pope, but also 
the late, had frequently expressed a great 
desire that there should be diplomatic re- 
lations between this country and Rome : 
the late Pope never allowed an opportu- 
nity to pass which was offered by the visit 
of any distinguished Englishman at Rome, 
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At one time they | 


his view, | 
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without expressing his wish that diploma. 
tic relations should be established. Really 
some hon. Members would be ‘more Po. 
pish than the Pope.” It was only the 
other day that the Italian States entered 
into a commercial league; if we were to 
have commercial relations with this league, 
we must have them with the members of 
it, and the Pope was one. 

Mr. GORING believed it was impor- 
tant that the House should now proceed 
to the Spirits Bill and the Copper Duties 
Bill; he begged to move that the debate 
be adjourned. 

Mr. BRIGHT said, the Opposition were 
pursuing a course which would make it 
impossible for any Government to carry on 


nor take the reins of Government them- 
selves. As for the present Bill, there 
might not be much good in it, but there 
could not be much harm. ‘ The British 
lion’’ seemed to be frightened at a mere 
ghost. 

Captain HARRIS said, if the Bill was 


principle of allowing diplomatic intercourse 
with a temporal prince, he (Captain Harris) 
was not disposed to vote against it. 

The House divided on the question that 
the debate be adjourned ; — Ayes 32; 
Noes 103: Majority 71. 

Question again put, that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair. 

Cartain VYSE moved that the House 
should adjourn. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, he perceived 
that the hon. Member for the University 
of Dublin had just left the House, at which 
he was not surprised; for, being a Gen- 
tleman of the highest respectability, he 
doubtless had too much regard for his own 
character to vote for the Motion now made. 

Mr. FORBES protested against the 
inferential imputation conveyed by the 
noble Lord’s language. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Manchester, too, had ventured to 
charge the Members on the opposition 
side of the House with having obstructed 
the course of the Government during the 
Session; but he (Mr. Forbes) appealed to 
the noble Lord himself whether any Oppo- 
sition had ever acted towards a Govern- 
ment with greater forbearance. The coun- 
try would not fail to contrast the conduct 
of the Opposition towards the Government, 
with that of a section of the House of 
which the Member for Manchester was 


one of the leaders, when Ministers de- 
| 
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manded additional powers to enable them 
to preserve the public peace. 

Mr. SPOONER assured the noble Lord 
and the House that he was not going to 
repeat what he had said upon the subject 
in the morning. All he wished to say was, 
that he thought the remarks of the noble 
Lord upon a Gentleman of the high cha- 
yacter of the hon. and learned Member for 
the University of Dublin— 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: All he had said 
was, that although the hon. and learned 
Gentleman was strenuously opposed to the 
Bill, and would give it his opposition in 
every stage, still he would not lend him- 
self to any plan of obstruction to the Bill 
by repeated Motions for adjournment; and 
he did not wonder that, acting upon that 
declaration and in accordance with his 
high character, when we saw that plan 
adopted, he had left the House. 

Mr. SPOONER: That explanation 
then very certainly threw a slur upon all 
those Gentlemen who had joined in the 
late division. If that was to be the way 
inwhich the conscientious conduct of hon. 
Gentlemen was to be attacked in that 
House, they might be sure there would 
be no flinching on his side. If faction 
could fairly be attributed to any one, it | 
was to the noble Lord and Her Majesty’s | 
Government. Did the noble Lord mean | 
to pass the Bill with, or without, the con- | 
currence of the House of Commons? Did 
he mean to say that one hundred Members 
supporting him was really and unequivo- 
cally an expression of opinion on the part 
of the House of Commons? He had 
never been in the habit of setting himself 
up against the opinion of the House; but 
he must repudiate the unjustifiable charge 
of the noble Lord, both for himself and 
those hon. Gentlemen who had joined with 
him in the late division. He felt bound to 
resent that charge, and he was not to be 
bullied out of the line of conduct which he 





had laid down for himself, namely, that of . 


an hon, and independent Member of that 
House. He would still oppose the Bill in 
every way which the constitutional Parlia- 
mentary privileges would allow. 

The House subsequently divided upon the 
question, that the House will now resolve 
itself into a Committee :—Ayes 111; Noes 
34: Majority 77. 

List of the Ayes. 
Arundel and Surrey, 

Earl of 
Bagshaw, J. 
Baring, rt. hon, Sir F. T. 


Abdy, T. N, 
Adair, HI. E. 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
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Barron, Sir H. W. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. Hi. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 
Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Bright, J. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Bunbury, E. H. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, W. I. P. 
Childers, J. W. 
Clay, J. 

Clements, hon. C. S. 
Cocks, T. S. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E. 

Dodd, G. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Elliot, hon. J. E. 
Evans, Sir D. L. 
Ferguson, Sir R, A. 
Forster, M. 

Greene, J. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grey, R. W. 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Grosvenor, Earl 
Hawes, B. 

Ilay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Herbert, Hl. A. 
Hobhouse,rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Hodges, T. L. 
Howard, P. U. 
Jervis, Sir J. 

Keogh, W. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 
Lascelles, hon. W. 8S. 
Lemon, Sir C, 
Lewis, G. C. 

Locke, J. 


of Rome Bill. 


M‘Gregor, J. 
Mangles, R. D. 
Martin, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Moffatt, G. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Norreys, Sir D. J. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8. C. H. 
Paget, Lord C, 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 
Pearson, C. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Perfect, R. 
Pinney, W. 
Power, Dr. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Rumbold, C. E. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, Il. J. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Tenison, E, K. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 
Verney, Sir 1. 
Wakley, T. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wrightson, W. B, 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, LU. 
Hlill, Lord M. 


List of the Noes. 


Blackstone, W. S. 
Bruen, C. 

Burrell, Sir C, M. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Chaplin, W. J. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Coles, Il. B. 

Dick, Q. 

Dunean, G. 


| Forbes, W. 
| Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
| Frewen, C. H. 


Goring, C. 
Grogan, E, 
Tamilton, G. A. 


Hildyard, T. B. T. 


Hood, Sir A. 
Inglis, Sir R. I. 
Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 
Mandeville, Viset. 
Masterman, J. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O'Connell, J. 
Pigott, F 
Plowden, W. H. C, 
Reid, Col. 
Renton, J. C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Spooner, R. 
Tyrell, Sir J, T. 
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Diplomatic Relations 


Wyld, J. 
TELLERS. 


Anstey, T. C. Urquhart, D. 


House in Committee. 

On the Ist Clause, 

Mr. ANSTEY proposed in the Ist 
Clause the striking out of the words ‘ not- 
withstanding anything to the contrary now 
in force, is to be,”’ in line nine, and the 
insertion of the words “ it is’’ in line ten. 
The effect of this Amendment would be, 
to leave the law as it at present is accor- 
ding to the authority of Lord Campbell. 
[ The hon. and learned Member here quoted 
from Hansard of 1847, a part of Lord 
Campbell’s speech.] It was no doubt in 
consequence of these opinions of Lord 
Campbell that this Bill had been intro- 
duced; and the Roman Catholies of this 
country learned to their consternation that 
their favourite Ministers of State had de- 
termined that the Pope should have less 
authority henceforward in England and 
Scotland than was granted to him by the 
Act of Toleration in 1791. It was there- 
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ambassador within distinct boundaries as to 
the spiritual and temporal jurisdiction of 
the Sovereign of the Roman States, than 
to leave them open to a misconstruction 
on his part. Obscure hints had been heard 
of an intention on the part of the Pope to 
portion out this country into bishopries; 
and if this Bill was to be used for the pur- 
pose described by the hon. Baronet, of 
tranquillising Ireland by exercising an in. 
fluence over the Roman Catholic clergy, 
he had serious apprehensions that this 
state of things would be hereafter made 
an excuse for adding another link to the 
chain which bound our Church and State 
together. Ie should take the sense of the 
Committee upon this proposal. 

The SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
the House would not accede to the pro- 


|posal of the hon. Gentleman, for if it 


fore because he would rescue the religious | 
freedom at once of the Roman Catholics | 


and Protestants, that he proposed this 
Amendment. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL said, both Lord 
Campbell and Lord Cottenham had no 
doubts as to the law; but they said there 
might be doubts, though they had none; 
and whilst the matter was not entirely 


| would be injurious. 


produced any effect at all, it would be an 
injurious effect. It was proposed to es- 
tablish diplomatic relations with the Court 
of Rome, in the same manner as with 
the Court of Russia, Prussia, or any other 
Court ; but if these words were inserted 
in the Bill, in eases where there was the 
least ingredient of a spiritual character, it 
Questions of a mixed 
character might arise, though in the result 
they were of a temporal nature, and in such 


| no interference could take place. Suppose 
‘the Pope introduced any regulation as to 


clear it would not be safe to act, and it} 


was to remove those doubts that the words 
were introduced which the hon. and learned 
Member proposed to omit. 

Amendment negatived. 

Mr. C. PEARSON moved the addition 
of which he had given notice, to the effect, 
that the diplomatic intercourse with Rome 
should be ** touching and concerning in- 
ternational, civil, commercial, and _ political 
relations.’’ If it was really the intention 
of the Government to confine the powers 


of its representative to such diplomatic bu- | 


siness as would be conducted with any 
other State, there could be no objection to 
his Amendment; but if the exposition of 
the hon. Member for Oxford was right, 
and it was intended to qualify the British 
representative to communicate with the 
See of Rome regarding our domestic affairs 
in Ireland, through the instrumentality of 


the Roman Catholics of Canada, this qua- 
lification would prevent any interference. 
At present the Pope might divide this 
country into bishopries and archbishopries; 


‘and if the Amendment were agreed to, he 


| might do so still; but if we had free diplo- 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


the Catholic priesthood, it would be neces- | 
sary so to qualify the Bill. In either case’ 


an Amendment was necessary to remove | 


doubts. 
more expedient to limit the powers of the 


matie relations with him, the British Go- 
vernment might interfere to prevent such 
a division. 

Mr. ANSTEY thought, that the real 
object and tendency of the Bill had now 
been indicated. For ‘* Canada’’ read 
‘‘ Treland,’’ and a good key to the Minis- 
terial intentions was supplied. He could 
see no reason why the Government should 
refuse compliance with the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Lambeth. 
If the noble Lord at the head of the Go- 
vernment really meant to deal fairly with 
the House and the country, and not con- 
ceal anything, he would rise and express 
his willingness to agree to the Amend- 
ment of his hon. Friend. He would move 
that the Chairman report progress, in 
order that the subject might be more fully 


The noble Lord would find it | discussed. 


Sir R. Hl. INGLIS wished to ask the 
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noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) whether, | pose the Pope were sent to Avignon, as 
if the Bill provided for diplomatic inter- | had happened before, would it be lawful 


course with the head of any other State 
than Rome, the Amendment now under 
consideration would be objected to? The 
Pope had two distinct characters, his tem- 
poral authority as a prince, and his spiri- 
tual authority as a Pontiff, and the Bill 
was intended to authorise the Government 
to enter into engagements with him in his 
double capacity. That was the reason 
why they opposed the Amendment of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Pearson). The real 
object of the Bill was clearly to enable the 
Government to ask the Pope to use certain 
influence with respect to his Catholic sub- 
jects in Ireland, which the Government 
did not feel themselves at liberty at pre- 
sent to do. 

Viscount PALMERSTON begged, in 
reply, to ask a question of his hon. Friend 
who had often applied to him to make re- 
presentations to the Government of Sar- 
dinia in favour of the Protestants of the 
Vaudois, and who had also urged him to 
use his influence with the Government of 
Switzerland on the subject of certain reli- 
gions which interfered with some religious 
persons in the cantons of Switzerland. 
Now, would his hon. Friend eall that an in- 
terference either in ‘* political, commercial, 
civil, or international’ affairs ? Such 
questions would give rise to very disagree- 
able refinements, and it was not desirable 
to preclude the Government of this coun- 
try from making similar representations, 
if it were thought desirable, to the Court 
of Rome. 

Cotoxen THOMPSON wished to be 
informed what the effect of the exclusion 
of the words ‘* Court of Rome’’ would be 
on the operation of the Bill, if the week 
after it passed, it was found that the Em- 
peror of Austria had declared himself So- 
vereign of the Roman States, or the people 
of Rome had established a republic, one 
and indivisible, the Pope contenting him- 
self with the title of Bishop of Rome ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON said, if the 
Pope ceased to be a sovereign, there was no 
law to prevent this country from entering 
into diplomatic or other relations with the 
Government which might suecced him. It 
was only so long as he was Pope that the 
present Bill applied. 

Coronet. THOMPSON did not want to 
know whether it would be lawful to com- 
municate with the Emperor of Austria; 
but whether it would be lawful under this 
Bill to communicate with the Pope. Sup- 
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| or not under this Bill to communicate with 
, him there ? 
| it was to settle this question; and it ought 


If the Bill had any meaning, 


not to be evaded under an obscurity of 
terms. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words be added: — Ayes 30; 
Noes 93: Majority 63. 


List of the Ayes. 


Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pigott, F. 
Plowden, W. H. C. 
Reid, Col. 

Renton, J. C. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thompson, G. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R. A. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Blackstone, W. S, 
Bruen, Col. 

Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Buxton, Sir E. N. 
Chichester, Lord J, L. 
Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Frewen, C. H. 

Grogan, E. 

Hamilton, J. I. 

Harris, hon. Capt. 
Hildyard, T. B. T. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Inglis, Sir R. H. 

Knox, Col. Pearson, C. 
Mandeville, Visct. Spooner, R. 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL moved, that at 
the end of the clause, after the words 
** Sovereign of the Roman States,’”’ the 
words ‘‘and Sovereign Pontitf”’ be added. 

The Committee againdivided :—Ayes 8; 
Noes 104: Majority 96. 

List of the Aves. 


Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 


TELLERS, 


Fagan, J. 
Greene, J. 
Moore, G. H. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Power, Dr. 
Reynolds, J. 


TELLERS, 
O'Connell, J. 
Anstey, T. C. 

Clause, as amended, to stand part of the 
Bill. House resumed. Committee to sit 
again. 

ILouse adjourned at Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, August 25, 1848. 
Minutes.] Pusiic Brtts.—1% Fever (Ireland); Local 
Acts; Nuisances and Contagious Diseases; Transfer of 

Landed Property (Ireland). 

Reported.— Wolverhampton Curacy (No. 2); Petty Bag, 
&e. Office (Court of Chancery); Poor Removal (No. 2). 
5° and passed:—Parochial Debt and Audit; Farmers’ 

Estate Society (Ireland); Fisheries (Ireland). 

PETITIONS PRESENTED. From the Inhabitants of Hey- 
wood, for the Adoption of a System of Secular Educa- 
tion in the County of Lancaster.—From the Parishes of 
St. Andrew, Holborn, and St, Matthew, Bethnal Green, 
for the Prevention of Sunday Trading. 


CASE OF COLONEL BRISTOWE. 
Lord BEAUMONT, in compliance with 
a notice, rose to present a petition from 
Colonel Bristowe, with regard to his im- 
Ss 
b 
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prisonment in, and expulsion from, Spain. 
This gentleman was an officer in Her Ma- 


jesty’s Army, and he complained that in | 
| quire prompt attention; and he warned the 


his person the liberty of a British subject 
had been violated, and the courtesy of in- 
ternational customs disregarded. Colonel 
Bristowe had for a few years resided in a 
private character at Madrid, and during 
that time he had entered into no political 
connexions whatever, and had not even 
frequented any place where political sub- 
jects were discussed. On the 24th of May 
last, without any notice, his apartment 
was entered by twenty men, agents of the 
Spanish police. His person was seized, 
his papers were taken, and he was carried 
through the streets to the office of the 
chief of the police. On arriving there the 
chief refused to make any statement to 
Colonel Bristowe with regard to the mo- 
tives which had led to his arrest. He was 
lodged in prison with fifty or sixty other 
persons confined for various offences. The 
following day some of his papers were re- 
turned, and the others kept, being letters 
to ordinary acquaintances, and to near re- 
lations on domestic affairs. He was then 


placed in a kind of carriage, along with 
two agents of the police, who conveyed 


him to Bilboa, and there he was put into 
the mail and sent to the frontier. Colonel 
Bristowe had endeavoured at various times 
to obtain information respecting the cause 
of this treatment, but he could get no 
answer. Having heard before of these 
pranks on the part of the Spanish Govern- 
ment, this proceeding had not surprised 
him; this was not the only instance, nor 
one of the greatest instances of its viola- 
tion of the usual customs and courtesies of 
nations. There was, however, this differ- 
ence between the present and another in- 
stance, that here nothing like an excuse 
or a reason had been set up. The case of 
Colonel Bristowe not being a single iso- 
lated case, great alarm was felt from the 
possibility that not only the liberty of 
other British subjects might be endanger- 
ed, but that our merchants might incur 
risk, and that the interests of British com- 
merce might suffer. Persons engaged in 
trade resided in foreign countries upon the 
faith that they would enjoy their personal 
liberty; and, as there was no war between 
the two countries, British subjects in 
Spain had a right to expect that their 
persons and dealings would be respected 
there. Although diplomatic relations had 
ceased between the two countries, there 
were means and opportunities, if diplo- 
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matie relations should not be renewed, for 
enforcing the rights of British subjects to 
redress. Commercial grievances would re. 


Government of Spain not to urge forbear. 
ance too far, since it might have an end, 
Upon these public grounds it was that he 
had proposed to draw their Lordships’ at- 
tention to this case; and he hoped that 
measures would be taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government in order that, if it were not 
likely that diplomatic relations with Spain 
should return to their former state, the 
interests and the liberties of Englishmen 
in Spain should not be left unprotected, 
The petitioner prayed that some steps 
might be taken to indemnify him for the 
injury he had suffered, and the losses to 
which he had been exposed. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE con- 
curred in the view taken by his noble 
Friend of the ill usage to which Colonel 
Bristowe had been most improperly and un- 
justifiably exposed, and respecting which, 
he was sorry to say, no explanation had 
been received. At the Same time, he could 
assure his noble Friend aad the House 
that there had been no remissness what- 
ever on the part of his noble Friend the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
As soon as his noble Friend was made 
acquainted with the occurrence, he ad- 
dressed a remonstrance to M. Isturitz 
upon the subject, who expressed his con- 
cern at it, and said he would obtain infor- 
mation, and forward an explanation to his 
noble Friend. But neither before the de- 
parture of M. Isturitz, nor since his de- 
parture, had any such explanation been 
afforded. Mr. Otway, who still remained 
in Spain, had addressed a remonstrance 
upon the subject to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, with the same result which had at- 
tended Colonel Bristowe’s applications. 
Unless some explanation should be afford- 
ed hereafter, such a proceeding was not 
consistent with the customs and courtesies 
of civilised countries; and, under any other 
Government than the present, he should 
have thought that the Spanish nation 
would be the last that would be guilty of 
such an act. He was quite certain that 
his noble Friend at the head of the Fo- 
reign Department had done his duty in 
the matter; but if his representations were 
unattended to, it was not his fault. 

Lorn BEAUMONT was obliged to the 
noble Marquess for the observations he 
had made. He would merely add that, in 
matters of trade, our consular agents m 
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Spain were authorised to communicate 
with the Spanish Government. 
House adjourned. 


Diplomatic Relations 


Protest against the Third Reading of the 
Irish Fisheries Bill. 


1, Because a Bill of this nature, dealing with 
yarious and conflicting rights, ought not to have 
been forced forward for the adoption of Parlia- 
ment in the absence of nearly every Peer connect- 
ed with Ireland, and at a period when it is impos- 
sible to give the subject due consideration. 

2. Because the Bill is founded on a principle 
not only unprecedented, but indefensible ; oppres- 
sive and discretionary powers of taxation being 
vested, not in the owners of property, but in con- 
servators, chosen by persons who may for the most 
part possess no property whatsoever, and whose 
only qualification is the payment of a license duty 
for the use of a fishing rod or net. 

3. Because a system of annual election by a 
constituency nos required to possess a property 
qualification cannot fail to lead to confusion, mis- 
management, and strife, when applied to the go- 
yernment of a district which, like that of the 
Shannon, may extend for several hundred miles. 

4, Because the imposition of an annual license 
duty, leviable from the poorer class of fishermen, 
and exceeding the total value of the cats and nets 
employed by them, is grievous and oppressive ; 
calculated to deprive many honest and industrious 
persons of their means of livelihood at a time of 
unexampled distress, and which cannot fail to pro- 
duce just discontent, leading to acts of violence 
and resistance to the law. 

5. Because the imposition of an invariable tax 
on all Scotch weirs, without any reference to their 
relative value, is unjust and unequal, and will in 
many instances act as a prohibition against a mode 
of fishery, which in Ireland as well as in Great 
Britain has been found profitable and productive, 
and is a violation of all the rights of property. 

6. Because the power of levying a tax of 10 per 
cent on the rated value of any description of fishery 
is iniquitous and unjust, and is the less defensible 
at a period when Parliament has withheld its as- 
sent from an additional property tax of 2 per cent, 
though stated by responsible Ministers to be re- 
quired by the exigencies of the State. 

7. Because the appointment by Act of Parlia- 
ment of the Inspectors of Fisheries to hold the ad- 
ditional office of Commissioners, is inconsistent 
with all sound principles of administration, the 
same individuals being called on to discharge con- 
flicting duties, to issue orders as Commissioners, 
to execute those orders as inspectors, and finally, 
to decide and to report on the manner in which 
they have themselves executed their ministerial 
duties. 

8. Because it is not shown, or even suggested, 
that this extraordinary Bill has been sanctioned or 
recommended by the Commissioners of Irish Fish- 
erles, the official functionaries appointed under a 
recent statute to report annually to the Legisla- 
ture and to Parliament on this subject. 

9. Because on these grounds the Bill is unwise 
and unjust, oppressive to the poor, partial in its 
bearing on the more wealthy, destructive to in- 
dustry, and inconsistent with the rights of pro- 
perty, and is therefore likely to create just feelings 
of discontent in Ireland, when that country is 
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made the subject and the victim of a legislative 
experiment which could never have been proposed, 
much less carried, in relation to the analogous in- 
terests of Great Britain. 

MONTEAGLE OF BRANDON. 


_—— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Friday, August 25, 1848. 


Mrnures.] Pustic Briis.—1° Post Horse Licences, 
&c.; Postage on Newspapers (Channel Islands, &c.); 
Lock-up Houses; Drainage Certificates; Savings’ Banks. 

2° Royal Military Asylum. 

Reported,—Slave Trade (Equator); Renewable Leasehold 
Conversion (Ireland). 

5° and passed :— Transfer of Landed Property (Ireland) ; 
Local Acts; Fever (Ireland) ; Dublin Police. 

PeTiTIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Hume, from several 
Proprietors of India Stock, for Inquiry into the Case of 
the Rajah of Sattara.—By Mr. Wyld, from Miners, and 
Others, at Camborne, against the Copper and Lead Duties 
Bill—By Mr. Anderson, from the Commissioners of 
Supply of the County of Orkney, for Inquiry into the 
Working of the Excise Laws.—By Mr. Henry, from 
Members of the Board of Guardians of the Bury Union, 
Lancashire, for Rating Owners, in lieu of Occupiers, of 
Tenements.—By several Persons, in London and its 
Vicinity, for Ameliorating the Condition of the Chartist 
Prisoners.—-By Mr. Maxwell, from the Protestant Inha- 
bitants of the Parish of Granard, in the County of Long- 
ford, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with 
the Church Education Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Wak- 
ley, from Edward Nye, 36, Cavendish Street, New 
North Road, London, praying the House to take his 
Case into Consideration.—By Captain Pechell, from 
Matthew Phillips, Geographical Engineer, for an Inquiry 
into the Prospects of the Poor in the coming Winter, 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 


On the question that the House resolve 
itself into Committee, 

Mr. SPOONER said, he should oppose 
the Motion, for he objected to the passing 
of any such measure, especially at a period 
of the Session when so many Members 
were out of town that not above one hun- 
dred remained. He objected to the Bill 
also as a direct and injurious interference 
with the Bill of Rights and with the Act 
of Settlement; and he further objected to 
it because it was a matter within his own 
knowledge that amongst the most enlight- 
ened portion of the people of this country, 
an opinion was gaining ground that there 
was some mystery behind this Bill, and he 
was bound to assure the House that it was 
a measure looked upon with great suspi- 
cion. It was apprehended that secret ne- 
gotiations were to be carried on with the 
Pope, for the purpose of inducing that per- 
sonage to consent to those clauses which 
at present were opposed by every Roman 
Catholic Member of that House. It was 
also apprehended that an intention was en- 
tertained of forming an alliance between 
this country and the Pope, for his better 
security, both as a secular and an ecclesi- 
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astical prince; and to such an alliance he 
should be strongly opposed, the more es- 
pecially if it had any tendency to entangle 
us in an European war. To any result of 
that kind he felt strongly persuaded that 
the people of England were strenuously 
opposed. He objected also strongly to this 
Bill as being a further abandonment of 
Protestant principle. He was well aware 
that what he was about to say would sub- 
ject him to the charge of bigotry, and 
bring down upon him the animadversions 
of many within or without those walls; 
but that should not deter him from doing 
what he conceived to be an imperative 
duty. He felt himself obliged to declare 
that he believed the blessing of the Al- 
mighty had been most mercifully vouch- 
safed to this nation so long as she adhered 
to the true Christian faith, and steadily 
opposed what he believed to be the delu- 
sions of Rome. For many years past we 
had been by degrees departing from those 
pure principles, and giving our counte- 
nance to Popish errors. He attributed 
much of our present distress and perplexity 
to this fatal conduct. He wished now, 
once for all, to protest against Parliament 
being thus coerced by a tyrant majority to 
accept a Bill which he did not hesitate to 
describe as forming a further and most 
dangerous step in dereliction of the Pro- 
testant religion. Entertaining, then, these 
strong opinions with reference to the pre- 
sent Bill, and with respect also to the time 
at which it was brought forward, he claimed 
a full right to use those forms which would 
enable him to delay the passing of the 
measure; and he conceived that if he did 
so use them, such a proceeding could not 
be considered factious. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL replied, that though 
it might be consistent with the forms of the 
House to take the course which the hon. 
Member intimated his intention of pursu- 
ing, yet certainly such a mode of meeting 
the present question would not be consis- 
tent with the ancient usage of Parliament. 
It was by no means the practice of that 
House to have one, two, or three discus- 
sions upon the principle of a Bill after that 
Bill had been read a second time. Gene- 
rally speaking, the rules and forms of that 
House had a tendency to promote freedom 
of debate, and to prevent also the extreme 
use of Ministerial majorities. If, however, 
those forms came to be abused, the House 
must of necessity reconsider them, and 
would probably substitute new rules and 
forms of proceeding in lieu of those which 
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were at present in force, and this change 
might possibly be effected without seriously 
injuring any constitutional right whatever, 
As to what the hon. Gentleman had said 
with regard to the Members now out of 
town, he should only observe that when, 
upon former occasions, divisions took place 
respecting this Bill, the numbers were three 
to one in its favour; and if the House 
were now full, he had no doubt that the 
numbers on either side would continue to 
be in that proportion. He conceived that 
the Members now present did fairly repre- 
sent the opinion of the House, and he must 
add that if every Bill were to be thus treat- 
ed, no progress in public business could be 
made. If towards the close of every Ses. 
sion they were to be told that any Bill 
which had taken along time must be aban- 
doned, and that if Ministers refused to give 
up the measures they had introduced, that 
then the forms of the House were to be 
employed against them—if such were to 
be the practice of Parliament, he did not 
see how legislation could be proceeded with. 
There was nothing extraordinary in a pro- 
position to establish diplomatic relations 
with the only Sovereign in Europe be- 
tween whom and this country no such re- 
lations at present subsisted. If he were 
now to waste the time of the House in ex- 
plaining the two’ or three mysteries which 
were supposed to lurk behind this measure, 
he doubted not that before to-morrow two 
or three other mysteries would spring up 
equally entitled to explanation. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the noble 
Lord was mistaken if he supposed that the 
small amount of the opponents to the mea- 
sure now in the House represented only a 
small number of opponents out of doors; 
and vindicated his friends about him from 
any imputations of factiousness. 

On the proposition of the 2nd Clause 
(not lawful for the Queen to receive as 
Ambassador, &., from the Court of Rome 
any person in holy orders), 

Mr. ANSTEY moved the omission of 
the word ‘‘ not,’’ contending that the enact- 
ment of such a disqualifying clause as the 
one proposed would render the Bill inope- 
rative. 

The Eart of ARUNDEL and SURREY 
said, that the hon. Baronet the Member for 
North Essex, having yesterday charged him 
with being in the habit of reading a disgust- 
ing book, he desired to explain, in order to 
prevent all misconception out of doors, that 
the book alluded to, called the Garden of 
the Soul, was a book of religious exercise, 
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intended to aid individuals in the private | the statement he had made on a former oc- 
examination of the conscience; and, he easion, and which had been alluded to by 
might observe, in reference to most books, | the noble Lord (Lord Arundel), he begged 
even the Holy Scriptures, that if isolated to say that, although he made that state- 
passages were taken without regard to |ment under some warmth of feeling, he 
their context or purpose, specious but un-} would not withdraw an iota of it. The 
warrantable objections might be urged | noble Lord had acknowledged that he was 
against them. With respect to the clause | in the habit of reading a Roman Catholic 
under consideration, he thought they must | book, which, from a regard to decency, he 
have diplomatic relations with the Court of | (Sir J. Tyrell) had said he would not fur- 
Rome fully and entirely, or not at all. | ther refer to unless he were challenged to 
Viscount PALMERSTON thought the|do so. if it was the wish of the House, 
hon. and learned Member for Youghal was ; he was quite ready to read some passages 
almost bound to vote against his own | from the work in question. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
Amendment. The hon. and learned Mem- Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that the 
ber had opposed the Bill, apprehending | hon. Baronet had, on a former occasion, 


great danger from it; and now he said, 
that if the present clause were retained in 
its existing shape, it would entirely defeat 
the operation of the Bill. The hon. and | 
learned Member would, therefore, accom- 
plish all he had sought to effect in opposing 





referred to a book which he said contained 
very objectionable passages, and which he 
stated, if he was challenged to do so, he 
was ready to read to the House. The 
noble Lord (Lord Arundel) had not chal- 
lenged the hon. Baronet to read those pas- 


the Bill, if he allowed the clause to stand ; sages; and he thought, therefore, that the 
unaltered. He was opposed to the removal | hon. Baronet was quite right in not having 
of the disqualification inserted in the Bill in | read them. This was not at all a question 
another place, because he thought its reten- | of polities; it was not a question with re- 
tion only a proper deference to the feelings gard to diplomatic intercourse. It was in 


of a large class of the population. It must fact a question relating to the religious faith 
be recollected, too, that the Government of | of churches to which various Members of 


Rome was now constitutional and secu.; that House belonged. Every one knew 
larised. He believed an ecclesiastic had that certain objections were made by all 
now been appointed to the office of Foreign | Protestants to the Roman Catholic reli- 
Affairs, who was, however, the only eccle-| gion, and certain answers were given by 
siastic in the Administration. The Go-; Roman Catholics to those objections; but, 
vernment of Rome was now lay, respon-/| whether those objections were good and 
sible, and constitutional; and the proba-| sufficient objections, and whether the an- 
bility was, that the lay advisers of the! swers were good and sufficient answers, 
Pope would be desirous that some oppor- | were questions of religious feeling, which 
tunity should be afforded of employing in| he thought it most unfitting that that 
diplomatic relations the nobles of the Ro-| House should be called upon to decide. 
man States. This clause would only make | He (Lord J. Russell) would especially re- 
that the law of this country which was now | gret that any question of religious faith 
the practice of other non-Catholic Govern-| should be introduced in a manner which 
ments—Russia and Prussia for instance. | might be offensive to the feelings of any 
Both those countries had diplomatic rela- hon. Member of that House; and he there- 
tions with the Court of Rome; but they | fore hoped, that not only the hon. Baronet, 
refused to receive an ecclesiastic as the re- but every other hon. Member, would re- 
presentative of Rome; and the consequence | frain from discussions which were irrele- 
was, that while there had beer Prussian | vant, and which might be offensive to many 
and Russian Ministers at Rome, there had | Gentlemen. 
not been a Roman representative either at} Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, they 
Berlin or St. Petersburgh. Supposing, | had had some little proof of the incompe- 
then, that in the case of this country aj tency of those who attacked the Roman 
similar result should follow the maintenance | Catholic religion to form a very accurate 
of this clause, our diplomatic relations with | judgment on the subject; for the most 
the Roman States would not be put upon, common and ordinary book of Roman Ca- 
a singular footing. He considered, there- | tholic practice was so new to these persons 
fore, that it would be inexpedient to disturb | that it absolutely scared them from their 
the clause. | propriety. As these objectors appeared 
Sin J. TYRELL said, with reference to | to know nothing of the difference between 
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opiniones doctrine et discipline, he did 
not wonder that they had shown themselves 
incapable of doing anything beyond ex- 
pressing a rancorous and blind hostility on 
a subject they did not understand. When 
these hon. Gentlemen claimed credit to 
themselves for being the representatives of 
all the Protestant feeling of the country, 
they appeared to have left out of the ques- 
tion most unceremoniously two Gentlemen 
of their own party whose reputation stood 
as high as that of any Member of that 
House—the hon. Member for Midhurst 
(Mr. Walpole), and the right hon. Member 
for Stamford (Mr. Herries), who had ex- 
pressed their approbation of this Bill, and 
their intention to support it. He (Mr. 
Drummond) regarded this clause as an in- 
sult to the Roman Catholics and the Court 
of Rome; and, as he believed it would tend 
to embarrass the working of the measure, 
he would oppose it. The hon, Gentlemen 
near him must be in utter ignorance of 
tomish tricks, if they thought an Act of 
Parliament could prevent the Pope from 
being represented in this country by an 
ecclesiastic. Surely these simple Gentle- 
men—these canny Seots—did not think 
they were a match for Jesuits? The fact 
was, that this clause had been introduced 
into the Bill as a sop to bigotry. 

Coronet THOMPSON believed that the 
clause contained much that was frivolous, 
unreasonable, and impolitic; but on read- 
ing the words in print on the back of the 
Bill, he would recommend those interested 
in its passing, to consider the propriety of 
accepting it as it stood. 

After a short discussion, chiefly on the 
Catholic religion, the Amendment was ne- 
gatived. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the clause stand part of the Bill:— 


Ayes 79; Noes 22: Majority 57. 


List of the Ayes. 
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Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandars, J. 
Serope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L, 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW, 
Spooner, R, 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Thompson, Col, 
Thompson, G. 
Turner, E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H, 
Wilson, M. 
TELLERS, 
Bellew, R. M. 
Hill, Lord M. 
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Jones, Capt. 

Knox, Col. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lennard, T. B. 
Lewis, G, C. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Mandeville, Visct. 
Masterman, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon. J. P. 
Napier, J. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Ogle, 8. C. I. 
Packe, C. W. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pearson, C. 
Pigott, F. 

Pinney, W. 

Reid, Col. 

Rich, H. 

Robinson, G. R. 


List of the Noss. 


O’Connell, J. 

O’Connell, M. J. 

Power, Dr. 

Reynolds, J. 

Thornely, T. 

Tollemache, hon. F. J. 

Urquhart, D. 

Vane, Lord H. 

Villiers, hon. C. 
TELLERS. 

Arundel and Surrey, 

Earl of 
Howard, P. H. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Barron, Sir H. W. 
Brown, W. 
Clements, hon. C. S. 
Drumlanrig, Visct. 
Drummond, H., 
Dunean, G. 
Fagan, J. 

Fox, W. J. 
Greene, J. 

Keogh, W. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
Moore, G. H. 


On Clause 3, 

Mr. PEARSON moved that after the 
words ‘* That nothing herein contained,” 
the following words be inserted, ‘‘ shall 
authorise any intercourse or communion 
with the See or Church of Rome upon 
ecclesiastical and spiritual matters now 
forbidden by law.” 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words be inserted :—Ayes 30; 
Noes 65: Majority 35. 


List of the Avs. 





Adair, IH. E. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
sireh, Sir T. B. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Broadley, I. 
Brockman, E. D, 
Brotherton, J. 
Bruen, Col. 

Buller, C. 


Chichester, Lord J, L. 


Clay, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 

Dick, Q. 

Dodd, G. 

Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Estcourt, J. B. B. 


Evans, Sir D. L. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Frewen, C. H. 

Goring, C. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Grogan, E. 

Grosvenor, Earl 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 

Henley, J. W. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
lodges, T. L, 

Hood, Sir A. 
Houldsworth, T. 





Anstey, T. C. 

Bruen, Col. 
Chichester, Lord J. L. 
Clements, hon. C. 8. 
Duncan, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 

Fagan, J. 

FitzGerald, W. R. 8. 
Forbes, W. 

Forester, hon. G.C. W. 
Frewen, C. H. 
Goring, C. 

Grogan, E. 

Hamilton, G. A. 
Hood, Sir A. 

Knox, Col. 
Mandeville, Visct. 


Napier, J. 
O’Connell, J. 
Pigott, F. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Spooner, R. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Thompson, G. 
Turner, E. 
Tyrell, Sir J. T. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. H. R, H. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 


TELLERS. 
Pearson, C. 


Newdegate, C. N. 





The Chartist 


List of the Noes. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Mackinnon, W. A. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Maxwell, hon, J. P. 
Moore, G. H. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8. ©. H. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Power, Dr. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Sandars, J. 

Serope, G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Tancred, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Col. 
Thornely, T. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Vane, Lord H. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wellesley, Lord C. 
Wilson, M. 
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Adair, H. E. 

Arundel and Surrey, 
Earl of 

Barron, Sir H. W. 

Berkeley, hon. Capt. 

Birch, Sir T. B. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 

Brockman, E. D. 

Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 

Clay, J. 

Cowper, hon. W. F. 

Dick, Q. 

Dodd, G. 

Drummond, H. 

Dundas, Adm. 

Ebrington, Visct. 

Esteourt, J. B. B. 

Ferguson, Sir R. A. 

Fox, W. J. 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 

Grosvenor, Earl 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 

Henley, J. W. 

Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 

Hobhouse, T. B. 

Hodges, T’. L. 

Jones, Capt. 

Keogh, W. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 


TELLERS. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Hill, Lord M. 


The Committee again divided on the 
question that the clause stand part of the 
Bill:—Ayes 77; Noes 4: Majority 73. 


List of the Nogs, 


Power, Dr, 

Reynolds, J. 
TELLERS. 

Urquhart, D, 


Greene, J. 
O'Connell, J. 


Anstey, T. C. 


House resumed. 
Report to be received. 


THE CHARTIST PRISONERS. 


Mr. WAKLEY presented a petition 
complaining of the treatment to which the 
Chartist prisoners lately convicted as mis- 
demeanants at the Old Bailey were sub- 
jected at the house of correction, and said 
he had presented upon a former occasion a 
petition of the same kind. The petitioners 
stated their belief that the Secretary for 
the Home Department had issued special 
orders for the coercive treatment of the 
prisoners in the house of correction, and 
they thought it quite useless to petition 
the Home Office on the subject, and con- 
sequently now appealed to that House. 
He (Mr. Wakley) believed that the state- 
ment was altogether unfounded; and in his 
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opinion nothing could be more unreasona- 
ble or unjust than to entertain such a be- 
lief with regard to the conduct of the right 
hon. Gentleman. Whatever his politics 
might be, yet with reference to these of- 
fenders, he believed that the right hon. 
Gentleman was utterly incapable of doing 
that which he was said to have done; and 
seeing the hon. Member for Maidstone in 
his place, who was one of the visiting ma- 
gistrates of the prison, he begged leave to 
inquire whether there was any truth in the 
allegations of the petition that special in- 
structions had been issued from the Home 
Office for the treatment of these prisoners 
with undue or unreasonable severity; whe- 
ther instructions had been issued from the 
Home Office for treating them as felons; 
whether, in fact, the statements in the pe- 
tition were generally correct; and also to 
state what was the actual condition of the 
prisoners, and whether at the present mo- 
ment they were making any complaints to 
the visiting justices as to the treatment 
they received ? 

Sir G. GREY said, before he answered 
the question of the hon. Gentleman, he 
might be allowed to advert to that part of 
the petition which had reference to him- 
self. He should, however, state, that al- 
though the petition was written in the plu- 
ral number, it was signed by one individual 
only, as the chairman of a meeting, with- 
out any reference to any meeting in that 
petition. [Mr. Wakzey said it was agreed 
to at a public meeting.}] With respect, 
however, to himself, as having sent special 
instructions for the treatment of these 
prisoners, he begged to give his most un- 
qualified contradiction to that statement. 
He had no power to give any such special 
instructions, and the magistrates would not 
be performing their duty if they observed 
them. The prisoners were classed by the 
magistrates, subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State, under Act of Parlia- 
ment, and he had no authority to alter 
those regulations. As to another state- 
ment in the petition, that it was useless to 
address the Home Office, he could state 
that that was not the fact; for two of the 
prisoners had addressed him, and he had 
referred it to the justices, with an intima- 
tion that every statement that was made 
by the prisoners should have every reason- 
able consideration. 

Mr. G. DODD could fully corroborate 
the statement of the right hon. Baronet 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, that he had not interfered in any 
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way with the regulations of the house of 
correction. The memorials sent to the 
Home Office by two of the Chartist prison- 
ers were referred to the visiting magis- 
trates by the right hon. Baronet, who had 
stated to him that he hoped no unnecessary 
restrictions would be imposed. The sen- 
tences on the prisoners implied that they 
were to be subjected to certain rules framed 
for all houses of correction when Lord 
Normanby was in office, and had not since 
been departed from. The question put by 
the hon. Member for Finsbury showed that 
considerable misrepresentation had gone 
abroad with respect to the five Chartist 
prisoners now undergoing sentence of im- 
prisonment. As a visiting magistrate, he 
had seen these persons each week, and 
they all expressed themselves grateful to 
the magistrates, and more particularly to 
the governor, Lieutenant Tracy, for the 
lenient manner in which the regulations 
had been carried out. It was said that 
the prisoners’ hair had been cut close im- 
mediately on their entering the prison. 
This was not the case. Ernest Jones’s 


hair was cut about a week after his en- 
trance at his own request, and by the ad- 
vice of the surgeon, owing to the weakness 


of his eyes. The others were cropped 
about the same time, except Vernon’s, 
whose hair was not cut for a fortnight, 
and then not after the Dover crop, but 
trimmed in the same manner as any Gen- 
tleman in the House would have had his 
done. The prisoners all stated they had 
no complaint to make with respect to their 
food. The dietary of the house was a loaf 
of white bread weighing nearly a pound and 
a half, with a pint of cocoa, for breakfast, 
and a similar loaf and a pint of gruel at sup- 
per. Four days in the week they had for 
dinner six ounces of meat and eight ounces 
of potatoes, making on these days thirty- 
one ounces of solid food; on the other three 
days, a pint and a half of good soup in 
lieu of meat. Fussell and Sharpe both 
said, that if every working man lived 
nearly as well, there would not be discon- 
tent in the country. They were permitted 
to have books sent them (subject to the 
approval of the chaplain), and when he call- 
ed that morning Vernon was reading a 
scientific book, and Jones working a ma- 
thematical problem. In fact, every indul- 
gence had been given. Vernon stated to 
the governor that he was accustomed to 
take baths, and the governor immediately 
ordered he should have them two or three 
times aweek, The sentence on these pri- 
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soners made it requisite that they should 
be put in prison dress, and everything fur. 
nished to them was new. The dress they 
wore was that of misdemeanants, blue, 
different from that of felons, which was of 
gray cloth with a number on the shoulder, 
He hoped he had given such explanation 
respecting their treatment as would satisfy 
the House; and if the hon. Member for 
Finsbury wished for more information he 
should be happy to give it. 


THE CONVICT MITCHEL. 

Mr. ROBINSON wished to put to the 
Government some questions with respect 
to the treatment of the convict Mitchel, 
He was induced to do so because it had 
been communicated to him that Mitchel 
was not treated as a convict, but, to use 
the expression of his informant, who was a 
resident in Bermuda, rather as a State 
prisoner. He was also informed through 
other sources that the convict was allowed 
the use of two rooms, with a servant to 
wait upon him—that he was not subjected 
to any kind of labour—that he wore no dis- 
tinetive dress—and that his position was 
better than that of many officers in Her 
Majesty’s service in that island. Before 
however, he put the question he would say, 
he had no wish to press harshly upon that 
unhappy individual—far from it; but his 
object was to ascertain, what was so im- 
portant to the public, whether the law of 
this country was fairly, justly, and impar- 
tially administered. The first question he 
would put was to the gallant Admiral op- 
posite with reference to the treatment of 
Mitchel on board the Scourge. It was 
stated that he messed with the officers on 
going to Bermuda; but he (Mr. Robinson) 
was unwilling to believe it. He could not 
think it possible; but it was publicly stated, 
and believed at Bermuda, and it was im- 
portant it should be contradicted for the 
honour of the naval service and the cha- 
racter of the gallant Admiral. The ques- 
tion he wished to put to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary was, whe- 
ther any orders had been given with respect 
to the treatment of Mitchel at Bermuda, 
and whether any communication had been 
made to the Secretary of State by the au- 
thorities at Bermuda as to the manner in 
which that individual had been treated? 

Sir G. GREY believed he could answer 
both the questions of the hon. Gentleman 
as far as any information was in the power 
of the Government. With respect to the 
first, he could say that no such information 
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had reached the Government; and he was 
certain, from information he did possess, 
and from the nature of the instructions 
addressed to the captain of the ship in 
which Mitchel was removed, that it was 
not correct. The hon. Gentleman would 
remark that Mitchel was not sent to Ber- 
muda in an ordinary convict ship, but in 
a man-of-war. Special instructions were 
given to the captain from the Admiralty, 
directing him to take every precaution for 
the security of the prisoner, at the same 
time, while the vessel was at sea, as the 
prisoner was stated by the surgeon of the 
gaol to be in delicate health, to select a 
cabin for his confinement, placing a sentry 
at the door where his meals were to be 
taken. He must, therefore, utterly disbe- 
lieve the statement to which the hon. Gen- 
tleman referred. A letter was also written 
by the Secretary of State to the Governor 
of Bermuda, calling his attention to the 
ease of the prisoner, and to the report of 
the surgeon at Spike Island as to the 
health of the prisoner, and the kind of 
labour for which he was unfit. The Go- 
yernment had received no information cor- 
roborative of the hon. Gentleman’s state- 
ment as to the treatment of Mitchel at 
Bermuda. The only information they did 
possess was contained in a despatch dated 
the 4th of July, in which the Governor 
said, that the medical superintendent stated 
itas his opinion that Mitchel was suffer- 
ing from a chronic affection of the lungs, 
and that he had caused him to be received 
on board the Tenedos hospital ship. Since 
that information was received he had been 
removed from the Tenedos to another con- 
viet hulk; but he (Sir G. Grey) presumed 
that the state of the convict’s health had 
been such as to prevent his being put to 


any kind of hard labour, as convicts usually | 


were, 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR (IRELAND). 
On the question that the Speaker leave 
the chair for the House to go into a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 
Mr. P. SCROPE rose to move— 


“That no future appropriation of moneys taken 
from general taxation be made inaid of the Poor 
Rate of Irish Unions except on condition—1. That 
it be expended in the productive employment of 
the able-bodied poor. 2. That repayment be se- 
cured by a lien on the property improved by the 
works, as well as on the rateable property of the 
Union.” 


He complained that the Poor Law Com- 
missioners employed the poor in stone- 
breaking, which was an unproductive occu- 
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pation, and refused the request which had 
been made to them by several boards of 
guardians, that the ablebodied paupers 
might be employed in productive labour on 
the land. There was no difficulty in find- 
ing employment for productive labour in 
Ireland; and experience had shown, accord- 
ing to the statement of Dr. Harrison, that 
the ablebodied poor might be most suc- 
cessfully engaged in reclaiming waste land. 
What could be more demoralising than 
feeding men in a state of perfect idleness ? 
If any public money was to be contributed 
out of the hard earnings of the people of 
this country in aid of the poor-rates of some 
of the Irish unions, he contended that it 
ought to be spent in such a manner as 
would be productive of some profit, so as 
to afford some chance of the money being 
repaid. It would be unjust to the English 
public if some condition of this kind did 
not attach to the loan of English money. 

Sim W. SOMERVILLE thought the 
hon. Gentleman had very unfairly thrown 
blame on the Poor Law Commissioners for 
not doing that which the law did not em- 
power them to do. He complained that 
the ablebodied paupers were not provided 
for by the Poor Law Commissioners, and 
kept in employment. Now, it was enough 
to say that the law absolutely prohibited 
the Commissioners from giving relief in the 
way the hon. Gentleman proposed. The 
law might be right or wrong; but, unques- 
tionably, it prohibited the ablebodied being 
relieved except in the workhouse. He en- 
tirely differed from the hon. Gentleman in 
the view he took of the question. He did 
not think that the employment of pauper 
labourers on what the hon. Gentleman 
called ‘‘ reproductive works ’’ would be at- 
tended with success; he did not think they 
would be reproductive works at all. The 
hon. Gentleman did not say what those re- 
productive works ought to be. He merely 
quoted from Alison’s pamphlet on that part 
of the question. Now, the essence of Dr. 
Alison’s plan was, that forcible possession 
should be taken of waste lands; but it was 
impossible the Poor Law Commissioners 
could do this, as no such compulsory powers 
were given them. He believed that if such 
a plan as that proposed by the hon. Gen- 
tleman was carried out, they would turn 
the whole country into one mass of pau- 
perism; and he therefore, hoped that the 
propositions submitted by the hon. Member 
would not receive the sanction of the 
House. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, the report 
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of the Commissioners of Public Works in 
Ireland contained a complete refutation of 
the crotchets put forward by the hon. 
Member for Stroud, and showed that it was 
impossible to carry out the reclamation of 
waste lands in the manner he proposed. 
The report, however, gave, on the other 
hand, much encouragement to the House 
to grant loans to Irish proprietors for the 
improvement of their estates. The Com- 
missioners showed that great advantages 
had followed the drainage and other works, 
and that they anticipated no difficulty in a 
gradual repayment of the expenditure in 
half-yearly instalments. 

Mr. HUME thought the portions of the 
report to which the noble Lord had referred 
were in favour of the propositions of the 
hon. Member for Stroud. He concurred in 
the principles laid down by the hon. Gentle- 
man, and he thought the House was ob- 
liged to him for calling their attention to 
the way in which future payments for 
works in Ireland ought to be made. He 
was clearly in favour of a system by which 
ablebodied paupers should be relieved by 
means of labour, provided that labour was 
of a productive character; and he did not 
see, therefore, why the proposal of the 
hon. Gentleman should not be agreed to by 
the House. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I think I can 
agree generally with the principles laid 
down on this subject by the hon. Member 
for Montrose; but I do not go along with 
him in thinking that the view which he has 
so far commended is at one with the object 
which my hon. Friend the Member for 
Stroud has proposed. It may be very 
useful to advance money from the State 
on particular occasions, with the view of 
getting work executed for the improve- 
ment of estates; and that is what the noble 
Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) referred to as 
having been done under the Land Im- 
provement Act. In a case of that kind a 
loan is advanced to the proprietor, and the 
Board of Works sees that the particular 
work is executed; but the work is exe- 
euted by the ordinary means of giving due 
wages to those who are employed, viz., the 
ablebodied labourers, who, in return for 
those wages, perform the work given them 
to do. In that way property may be 
much improved; a fair return may be ob- 
tained for the money expended; employ- 
ment is given; and the whole result of 
such money being advanced is very bene- 
ficial to all parties. There is another 
mode in which the State may be called on 
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to assist, and that is the mode in which 
relief is afforded in this country in a time 
of great distress and destitution. In those 
periods when there are a great many des. 
stitute poor, those destitute poor are al. 
lowed a certain amount of relief; and in 
order to obtain proof that those persons 
are really destitute, and that they would 
not come for relief if they could find em. 
ployment elsewhere, some work which is of 
an irksome kind, is given them to do—the 
work being of value, as a proof that they are 
persons to whom relief should be afforded, 
That is the way in which we spend several 
millions a-year in this country for the re- 
lief of destitution. Now, both these things 
may be exceedingly right to be under. 
taken, and both have their separate uses, 
But if you attempt to combine these two 
things—if you say you will employ all the 
paupers in a district, and, at the same 
time, undertake useful works, by means of 
which regular wages will be earned, you 
are just doing the very thing to which the 
hon. Member for Montrose objects; be- 
cause he says, and says truly, that if the 
Government undertakes works and employs 
labour, it interferes with the labour market, 
and therefore the whole result is very un- 
satisfactory. I agree with him in that re- 
spect. If you say these persons are desti- 
tute, and therefore you must employ them, 
you will find that their labour is not worth 
that which it pretends to be worth, and that 
you are paying them money in the way of 
wages, while you are not getting work 
equal to the amount of those wages. On 
the other hand, you find a number of per- 
sons coming to these public works who are 
not really destitute, and to whom you 
would not otherwise think of affording re- 
lief. There are, however, as I have said, 
two courses, both of which may be neces- 
sary. The one is, to advance money to 
proprietors to be laid out in labour for the 
improvement of their estates; and the other 
is, that in cases of extreme destitution you 
afford relief for the purpose of preventing 
the misery that may be induced. But when 
you attempt to combine them, as the hon. 
Member for Stroud attempts to do, you will 
inevitably fall into an error that cannot fail 
to be prejudicial. I believe the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, and I perfectly agree in 
these propositions; but then these are not 
the objects sought for by the hon. Member 
for Stroud. I have only to say that I do 
not think it would be safe to adopt the 
proposal of the hon. Member, as it would, 
I am afraid, lead to some highly injurious 
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modes of proceeding with reference to 
Ireland. 

Mr. BRIGHT: From the speeches that 
have been delivered in this debate, and 
from what we know of Ireland, it is clear 
that country is so entirely disorganised, that 
it is extremely difficult to suggest any 
means by which relief can be extensively 
given without causing two evils: first, the 
waste of a great portion of the money 
which is granted; and next, the demora- 
lisation of a large number of those to whom 
the relief is given. It is on account of 
these difficulties that I am disposed to 
make great allowances for the measures 
which the Government have undertaken, 
as well as for any propositions which may 
be made by the hon. Member for Stroud, 
even when they appear somewhat incon- 
sistent with correct economical principles. 
As this is probably the last opportunity 
during this Session when the question of 
the condition of Ireland can be discussed, 
lam anxious to avail myself of it to offer 
a few observations to the House, and to 
explain briefly what I conceive to be the 
course which ought to be taken with re- 
gard to that country, to enable its popula- 
tion to place themselves in a position of 
comfort and independence. The past of 
Ireland is known to us all; it is a tale of 
idleness, and poverty, and periodical insur- 
rection; and the present of Ireland is like 
the past, except that at this moment all 
its ordinary evils are exhibited in an ag- 
gravated form. But there are one or two 
points with regard to this subject to which 
I wish especially to ask the attention of 
the House. Have you ever fully con- 
sidered the effect which this state of things 
in Ireland has upon the condition of cer- 
tain districts in England? We have had 


some threatenings of disturbances in Eng- | 
land, and of disaffection—I hope it is not 
wide-spread—here and there in various jin fault. 
Take the county | 


parts of the country. 
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on the people of Lancashire is often of the 
most unfavourable character, and the ef- 
fect of their example on the native popu- 
lation must necessarily be injurious. We 
find that crimes attended with violence too 
much prevail in Lancashire and Yorkshire. 
These crimes to a large extent are com- 
mitted by persons who are not natives of 
those counties, but who come from Ire- 
land, because it is impossible for them to 
find subsistence in that country. There is 
another point which seems to me impor- 
tant. Driven forth by poverty, Irishmen 
emigrate in great numbers, and in whatso- 
ever quarter of the world an Irishman sets 
his foot, there stands a bitter—an impla- 
cable enemy of England. That is one 
of the results of the wide-spread disaffee- 
tion that exists in Ireland. There are 
hundreds of thousands of the population 
of the United States of America who are 
Irish by birth, or by immediate descent; 
and be it remembered, Irishmen settled in 
the United States have a large influence 
in public affairs. They sometimes sway 
the election of Members of the Legisla- 
ture, and may even affect the election of 
the President of the Republic. There may 
come a time when questions of a critical 
nature will be agitated between the Go- 
vernments of Great Britain and the United 
States: and it is certain that at such a 
time the Irish in that country will throw 
their whole weight into the scale against 
this country, and against peace with this 
country. These are points which it is ne- 
cessary to consider, and which arise out of 
the lamentable condition in which Ireland 
is placed. When we reflect for a moment 
upon the destitution which millions of our 
countrymen suffer in that unfortunate 
island, the conclusion is inevitable either 
that the Government or the people of 
Ireland are in fault. I think both are 
I think the Government has 
been negligent of Ireland. I do not mean 


of Lancaster as an example, and you will | the present Government in particular; for 
see something of the consequences of a/| they are fully as anxious for the welfare of 
large influx of the Irish population into | Ireland as any former Administration has 
that district. In Liverpool and Manches- | been—but I think the Government gene- 
ter, and in all the belt of towns which sur- | rally has been negligent of Ireland. It is 
round Manchester, there is a large Irish| a common thing to hear it said, and espe- 
population—in fact, there is an Irish quar- | cially by Gentlemen sitting on the Trea- 
ter in each of these towns. It is true a|sury bench, that the remedy for Irish evils 
great number of these persons are steady, | is difficult, and that the difficulty seems 
respectable, and industrious, but it is no- | insurmountable; but the House may rest 
torious that a large portion of them are | assured that no difficulty can be so great 
the direetly opposite of all this. They bring | as that which must be met if no remedy is 
to this country all the vices which have pre- | applied. To do anything that can be ef- 
vailed so much in Ireland; their influence | fectual, mnst be infinitely less dangerous 
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ple for the constituencies to be maintained, 
and for public opinion—the honest, real 
opinion of the intelligent classes in Ireland 
—to obtain any common or decent degree 
of representation in the imperial Legisla- 
ture. I feel quite confident that in the 
next Session of Parliament, the questions 
of religious equality in Ireland, and of Irish 
representation, must receive a much more 
serious attention than they have obtained 
in any past Session. I come now to those 
social questions which must also receive 
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it is impossible for the land and the people 
to be brought, as it were, together, and for 
industry to live in independence and com- 
fort, instead of crawling to this House, as 
it does almost annually, to ask alms of the 
hardworking people of England. The law 
and practice of primogeniture is another 
evil of the same character. It is a law 
unnatural and unjust at all times; but in 
the present condition of Ireland it cannot 
much longer be endured. Were I called 
upon—and it is a bold figure of speech to 


the attention of Parliament, for if they do| mention such a thing—but were I called 
not, the political remedies will, after all, be upon to treat this Irish question, I would 
of very little permanent use. I advocate | establish, for a limited period at least, a 
these political changes on the ground, not | special court in Ireland to adjudicate on 
that they will feed the hungry or employ | all questions connected with the titles and 


the idle, but that they will be as oil thrown | 
upon the waters, and will induce the people | 
no longer to feel themselves treated as a | 
conquered race. It is agreed on all sides | 
that the social remedies which are imme- | 
diately possible to us, are those having re- | 
ference to the mode in which the land of | 
Ireland is owned, or held and cultivated— | 
perhaps ‘‘ not cultivated”’ would be a more | 
correct expression. The noble Lord at the | 
head of the Government has alluded to | 
parts of Ireland in which it is impossible | 
that the land as at présent held, or the’ 
rates which can be collected, can find relief 
or sustentation for the people. It is a no- | 
torious fact, that there are vast tracts of | 
land in Ireland, which, if left in the hands | 
of nominal and bankrupt owners, will never | 
to the end of time support the population | 
which ought to live upon them. And it is | 
on this ground that I must question the | 
policy of measures for expending public | 
money with a view to the cultivation and 


transfers of landed property. This court 
should finally decide questions of title; it 
should prepare and enforce a simple and 
short form of conveyance, as short almost 
as that by which railway stock is trans- 
ferred; and, without regard to the public 
revenue, I would abolish every farthing of 
expense which is now incurred in the du- 
ties on stamps, for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing the distribution of land in Ireland, and 
of allowing the capital and industry of the 
people to work out its salvation. All this 
is possible; and, more than this, it is all ne- 
cessary. Well, now, what is the real ob- 
stacle in our path? You have toiled at this 
Irish difficulty Session after Session, and 
some of you have grown from boyhood to 
greyheaded old men, since it first met you 
in your legislative career, and yet there is 
not in ancient or modern history a picture 
so humiliating as that which Ireland pre- 
sents to the world at this moment; and 
| there is not an English gentleman who, if 


reclamation of these lands. The true so-| he crossed the Channel in the present au- 
lution of this matter is to get the lands out | tumn, and travelled in any foreign country, 
of the hands of men who are the nominal, | would not wish to escape from any conver- 


and not the real, possessors. 
ment maintains laws which act most injuri- 


ously in this particular. The law and prac- , 
tice of entails tend to keep the soil in large | 
properties, and in the hands of those who | 
It will be | 
said that entails exist in Scotland and in| 


cannot perform their duty to it. 


England. Yes; but this Session a law has 
passed, or is passing, to modify the system 


But Parlia- | 


sation among foreigners, in which the ques- 
tion of the condition of Ireland was mooted 
for a single moment. Let the House, if it 
ean, regard Ireland as an English county. 
Let us think of the eight millions of people, 
and of the millions of them doomed to this 
intolerable suffering. Let us think of the 
half-million, who, within two years past, 
| have perished miserably in the workhouses 


as it has heretofore existed in Scotland; , and on the highways, and in their hovels— 
and in England many of its evils have been | more, far more than ever fell by the sword 
partially overcome by the extraordinary, in any war this country ever waged; let us 
and, to some degree, the accidental exten- | think of the erop of nameless horrors which 
sion of manufacturing industry among the |is even now growing up in Ireland, and 
people. In Ireland there are no such mi-| whose disastrous fruit may be gathered in 
tigations; a code of laws exist, under which | years and generations to come. Let us 
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examine what are the Jaws and the princi- 
ples under which alone God and nature 
have permitted that nations should become 
industrious and provident. I hope the 
House will pardon me, if I have said a 
word that can offend any one. But I feel 
conscious of a personal humiliation when | 
consider the state of Ireland. I do not 
wish to puff nostrums of my own, though 
it may be thought I am opposed to much 
that exists in the present order of things; 
but whether it tended to advance demo- 
cracy, or to uphold aristocracy, or any 
other system, I would wish to fling to the 
winds any prejudice I have entertained, 
and any principle that may be questioned, 
if I can thereby do one single thing to 
hasten by a single day the time when Ire- 
land shall be made at least equal to Eng- 
land in that comfort and that independence 
which an industrious people may have, if 
the Government under which they live is 
equal and just. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, that he con- 
curred in what had fallen from the hon. 


Member for Stroud, as regards the prin- | 
ciple, that whatever money was advanced | 


by this country to Ireland, ought to be 
expended in productive labour, and not in 
useless works. 
estimated at thirteen millions, and the in- 
cumbrances amounted to six millions; but 
with regard to some particular estates the 
interest on the mortgages amounted to 
nine-tenths of the rental. Although the 
poor-rate, taking the whole country, might 
not average more than a shilling in the 
pound on the annual rental, yet in parti- 
cular localities the rate amounted to five, 
and in some cases to ten shillings in the 
pound. Now, as landlords were liable to 
pay half the rates of their tenants whose 
holdings were under five pounds a year, it 


sometimes happened that the whole rent | 


derived from an estate heavily incumbered, 
was absorbed for poor-rates. le (Mr. 
Brotherton, had found from experience and 
observation, that it was easier to point out 
evils, and to find fault, than to prescribe 
remedies and carry them out. One thing, 
however, he considered desirable in refer- 
ence to Ireland. He would have a pro- 
perty-tax levied in that country, to form a 
general fund, which might be appropriated 
to the relief of distressed districts where 
the population was great, and the poor- 
rates much above the general average of 
the country. The burden of supporting 
the poor would thus fall upon the property 
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of the country more equally than at pre. 

sent, and give essential relief to those dis. 

tricts where it was most needed. 
Amendment negatived. 


THE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, 
House in Committee of Ways and Means, 
The CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHR. 

QUER then rose and said: I am afraid, 
after the debate on the state of Ireland, 
the subject I am about to introduce, al- 
though of more general importance, will 
not excite so much interest, especially 
among Members connected with that coun- 
try. Nevertheless, it is requisite, for 
many reasons, that the statement I am 
about to make should be made to-night; 
because, according to the forms of the 
House, we cannot go into Committee of 
Ways and Means on Saturday; and it 
would materially impede the progress of 
public business if I were not allowed to 
make my financial statement before the 
close of the week. This was the only reas 
son why my noble Friend suggested the 
propriety of going into Committee of Ways 
and Means without further delay; and not 
in the slightest degree because we were 
insensible to the importance of the subject, 
or were unprepared to give our best atten- 
| tion to the condition of Ireland. Taving 
| stated this much, which I hope will satisfy 
| the Gentlemen from Ireland, that really 
good reasons existed for the course my 
noble Friend has taken in cutting short 
the debate, I will at once turn to the im- 
portant subject of the Committee of Ways 
and Means; and, first of all, I will state 
what I consider the financial condition of 
the country, and the means which the 
Government have adopted since the com- 
mencement of the Session in regard to the 
finances. In doing so, I am aware I shall 
not have much that is new to state to the 
Committee; for, in the first place, as the 
whole of the estimates have been voted, 
the amount of expenditure is perfectly well 
known to the House. At the beginning of 
the Session, and at various other periods, 
statements were made which put the House 
in possession of the then precise state of 
affairs. But, although I have not much 
to state that may be novel, it is desirable 
that I should place before the Committee, 
| in one view, the result of the operations of 


| the Session—what the expenditure will 
| amount to—what we expect the income to 
| be—and how I propose to make the in- 


come equal to the expenditure. This I 
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am anxious to do as clearly, as accurately, | not received with any favour by the House. 
and as concisely as possible. Gentlemen | I am perfectly prepared to admit that the 
will probably remember, that when my circumstances under which the country was 
noble Friend made his statement early in | labouring, the distress through which they 
the Session, the prospects which he held | had gone during the six or eight months 
out to the country were as follows. | preceding, formed a very good reason why 
He estimated the probable receipts at | they should have been unwilling at that 
51,250,000l.; he stated the debt and | time to submit to additional taxation. The 
other charges on the Consolidated Fund | cireumstances, too, which occurred on the 
at 31,280,600/.; he took the current ex- | Continent shortly after that proposal was 
enditure to be voted in supply at | made, throwing as they did into the great- 
21,820,4417., making an expenditure be- | est uncertainty the whole prospects of the 
longing to the year of 53,101,0411. He country, not only politically but commer. 
stated the amount of expenditure which cially and financially, tended to make us 
had been incurred on account of the more willing at that time to abandon our 
Caffre war and the excess of naval esti- | proposal for additional taxation, leaving to 
mates in the preceding year at 1,345,4111., a future time to announce what other re- 
making altogether 54,446,452/.; and he source we should adopt. The abandon- 
intimated the intention of the Govern-| ment of that proposal for additional taxa- 
ment to make a further development of | tion made it necessary for us to review the 
the militia force of the country, which | whole finances and taxation of the country, 
would occasion an expense of 150,000J., | in order that we might take such an alter- 
making the total expenditure of the year | ed course as, in the altered circumstances, 
as then proposed 54,596,4527. In order | might appear advisable. I now propose to 
to meet this expenditure, the proposal of state to the Committee what that course 
the Government was tg raise the income- | was, and the result at which we have ar- 
tax from 3 to 5 per cent for a period of | rived. With the permission of the Com- 
two years. This was estimated to produce | mittee, I will, for the present, put aside 
3,000,0007. My noble Friend then pro- | all considerations of past expenditure, and 
posed to remit the duty on copper, by which | deal only with the income of the year as 
a loss of revenue was expected to the | compared with the expenditure; for it will 
extent of 40,0007. The estimated income | be observed that, both with regard to the 
then was 54,710,000/., the expenditure | expenditure for the Caffre war and the 
54,596,4521., leaving abalanceof 113,5487. | naval excess, they had been defrayed by 
The proposal we then made was, as I have| moneys in the Exchequer. They were 
said, a temporary increase of taxation for | included in the expenditure as stated in 
a period of two years; and the reason for|the balance-sheet of the 5th of April, 
proposing that temporary increase was, | which nevertheless showed balances to 
that a great portion of the expenditure in- | the extent of 6,768,3361. The moneys 
curred was for temporary purposes. There | so advanced, however, it was necessary 
was the expenditure for the Caffre war, to replace to the Exchequer. The first 
which was closed, and the naval excess had | object of the Government was to revise 
occurred in the preceding year, for which | the expenditure. It must be observed, 
it was necessary to replace in the Exche- that in the course of the two or three pre- 
quer the moneys which had been with-| ceding years there had been no inconsider- 
drawn; and with regard to a considerable | able increase of expenditure—not an in- 
portion of the increased expense, it was| crease of expenditure proposed by our- 
occasioned mainly by heavy works in the | selves, but principally before we came into 
dockyards, which had been begun, not by| office. I find that, in the year 1846, an 
us, but by a preceding Government; but | increase of the estimates and of charge as 
which certainly it was desirable to carry | compared with the preceding year was no 
on, and which I believe it would be, after, less than 1,610,000/., exclusive of those 
all, most desirable with a view to real eco- charges which, to the extent of 345,5001., 
nomy to complete at an early day. Feel-| were transferred from the county rates and 
ing this, the Government thought it neces- | local taxation to the general revenue, 
sary in order to meet this expenditure, to | making in all an inerease of 1,955,500. 
make a heavy demand on the resources of | in the expenditure of 1846—in round num- 
the country, and for the period of two! bers, nearly 2,000,000/. The hon. Gen- 
years we proposed an increase of the in-|tleman the Member for the West Riding 
Come-tax. That proposal was certainly | of Yorkshire said very truly not very long 
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any other Government that was responsible 
for this increased expenditure. The House 
of Commons had concurred in its propriety, 
and in many instances had pressed the in- 
creased expenditure on the Government. 
The increased estimate was passed with 
little opposition—the country concurred in 
it; and the hon. Gentleman said, very wise- 
ly, if blame there was, all participated in it. 
Our duty, therefore, is not to recriminate 
one on another, but in the present state of 
the country to unite our common efforts for 
the purpose of reducing expenditure, so far 
as it can be done without impairing the 
efficiency of our establishments. I think, 


moreover, that in respect to the object for 


which the greatest increase of expenditure 


has taken place, namely, in the mainte- | 


nance of our national defences, the House 
of Commons has only carried out what ap- 
peared to be the feeling of the country. 
Last year, and the year before, there was 
a very general feeling of alarm throughout 
the country. Not only Gentlemen in the 
Ilouse, but the public generally, had a 
strong feeling of that kind; and in the pro- 
posals which were made in this House for 
increasing our means of national defence, 
both the Government of the day and the 


House of Commons itself fairly represented | 
the opinions of the country. That opinion, | 


no doubt, has since changed. I myself 


was never one of the alarmists. I never, 


took a very desponding view on that sub- 
ject. But such was the general opinion; 


but it is now desirable that these measures | 
should be carried only more slowly into | 


execution than was then thought advisable 
by the House and the country. With a 
view to reduction the first step taken by 
the Government was to appoint two Com- 
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duty to call on all the departments and in. 
sist that they should act with the utmost 
economy. With the greatest readiness 
this desire was complied with. In one 
point, namely, the amount of force, no 
reduction was made. That was absolutely 
necessary, as we thought, for the safety 
of the country; and the House of Com. 
/mons have confirmed that opinion by the 
largest majorities in regard to both de. 
scriptions of force. Ido not think, look. 
ing at the circumstances which have since 
taken place, that we could safely have pro- 
posed a reduction on that head. Both 
_with regard to the sister country and the 
|manufacturing districts there have been 
constant demands for military protection, 
,and we should have been less able to af- 
ford that protection to those parties who 
had a right to demand it, if we had not had 
_a force fully as large as the House of Com- 
mons voted on the proposition of the Go- 
_vernment. But with respect to other por- 
| tions of the expenditure, it was possible to 
make considerable reductions. I do not 


wish to deceive the House, however, by 
saying that I think it good economy to 
make all the reductions we propose if we 
On the contrary, I am of 


could avoid it. 
opinion that it would be better economy, 
in the end, to proceed at a more rapid rate 
with the works we have on hand than to 
defer the expenditure, and spread it over 
a longer period. But, on the other hand, 
it is sometimes advisable to defer the ex- 
| penditure, and spread it over a longer pe- 
riod, in order to bring the yearly outlay 
within the means of the country; and there- 
| fore we have determined to do so in the 
present instance. In the course we have 
‘pursued, therefore, 1 wish to state fairly 
|and frankly what my opinion is. I think 


mittees to look into the expenses of the | we were justified in making the proposals 
country—one having the miscellaneous , we did by the soundest principles of finance; 
estimates, the other the naval and military | but the House not having concurred in 
estimates, submitted to them. We have | those proposals, we have endeavoured to 
now before us two able reports on these | meet the views of the House by reducing 
subjects, from which great information will! to the utmost extent we could those por- 
be derived. As I stated before, those | tions of the expenditure which were at all 
Committees were not appointed for the susceptible of it. The reductions which 
purpose of avoiding responsibility on the; we have effected are as follows :—The 
part of the Government. But I do think | vote on the Navy is 208,000/. less than 
the revision of our expenditure from time | that which we originally submitted to Par- 
to time is a matter of the greatest import-|liament. The vote for the Army, inclu- 
ance, if it were only to afford to hon. Mem- | ding the militia and commissariat, is 
bers that knowledge which will enable them 150,200/. less; the vote for the Ordnance, 
to discuss the estimates with discrimination. | 123,0001. less; the Miscellaneous Esti- 
Having appointed these Committees, the | mates, 235,5001. less. The proposal to 
Government immediately gave their earnest | embody a further militia force having been 
attention to the subject, and it was my | given up, there is a saving on that head of 
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150,0007. The whole of those reductions 
amount to 866,7001. But the increased 
ay of the pensioners having required a 
sum of 25,000/., and certain additions to 
the Miscellaneous Estimates a further sum 
of 13,2002., the actual reductions amount 
only to 828,7007. This is the amount 
of the reductions upon the original esti- 
mates we submitted to Parliament. I will 
now state the whole expenditure. The 
expenditure for the year is as follows :— 
31,280,6001. for the debt, and other charges 
on the Consolidated Fuad; 7,518,6101. for 
the Navy; 7,012,795/. for the Army; 
2,801,7601. for the Ordnance; 3,783,570. 
for the Miscellaneous expenditure; 25,0001. 
for the pensioners—in all 52,422,3351. 
My noble Friend in his statement at the 
beginning of the Session estimated the 
receipts at 51,210,000/. But an arrange- 
ment having been made to pay the appro- 
priations in aid at once into the Exche- 
quer, instead of allowing them to accumu- 
late, and adding them to the revenue of 
the following year, a sum of 500,0001. be- 
comes available this year, in addition to 
what we had calculated upon. I have 


stated before, also, that owing to the ex- 
cellent barley crop of last year, malting 


has been carried on to a much greater ex- 
tent than usual, and has consequently help- 
ed to increase the Excise revenue. The 
Stamp revenue has fallen off; but taking 
the two sources of revenue together, we 
may calculate on an increase of revenue 
above what we anticipated, of 340,000/. 
In addition to this, we have received 
80,0002. as the last remnant of the China 
money, making altogether 52,130,000/. 
The deficiency of income below the expen- 
diture is therefore 292,335/. This, con- 
sidering our prospects at the beginning of 
the Session, is, I venture to think, not 
unsatisfactory. I stated to the House 
early in the present year, that I hoped they 
would give us eredit for an anxious desire 
to reduce the expenditure as much as pos- 
sible. I stated that it would not be pos- 
sible to reduce the expenditure summarily 
and at once—that I indeed thought it 
would be execedingly bad economy to do 
so; and that I hoped they would not press 
us to carry the reductions further than was 
really consistent with the best interests of 
the country, and with maintaining the effi- 
ciency of our establishments. My noble 
Friend stated that considerable reductions 
might be carried into effect next year, but 
that he could hold out little hope of much 
reduction being effected in the present 
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year. I have shown the Committee, how- 
ever, that even in the present year we have 
effected reductions to the amount of no 
less a sum than 828,0001., which I hope 
the Committee will aceept as an earnest 
of our anxious desire to reduce the expen- 
diture as far as possible. In the present 
state of the Continent, and considering 
how our trade is affected by the state of 
affairs there, it is very difficult to antici- 
pate what our revenue may be next year; 
but taking the year as an ordinarily fa- 
vourable one, I anticipate that, with the 
reductions which we shall be able to carry 
into effect, the income will more than equal 
the expenditure, in which there is, as | 
have stated, a deficiency of only 292,000/. 
I have now stated the ordinary expendi- 
ture of the country as compared with its 
income for the year. I have now to advert 
to the extraordinary expenditure. In the 
first place there is a sum of 1,100,000. 
for the Caffre war, and 245,4111. for the 
naval excess, making together, 1,345,4111. 
Then there is a sum of 262,5451. for Irish 
distress, and 130,965/. for assistance to 
the destitute emigrants landed in Canada, 
making together, 1,738,9211. The total 
expenditure of the year is, therefore, 
54,161,2561.; and the income being 
52,130,0001., the deficiency is 2,031,2560. 
If I followed the course which has been 
followed before, I might propose to - the 
Committee to charge this deficiency upon 
the Consolidated Fund, leaving the charges 
to be met at the end of the year by a dimi- 
nution of the balances in the Exchequer; 
but I do not think myself justified in doing 
so. The House has already sanctioned 
the advance of considerable sums from 
that source. The Committee will remem. 
ber that, some time ago, it was agreed to 
advance the sum of 2,000,000. for the 
purpose of drainage in England and Scot- 
land, and a further sum of 1,500,0002. for 
land improvements in Ireland, making to- 
gether a sum of 3,500,V00/.; of this sum 
there has actually been advanced, for Eng- 
land and Seotland, 180,0007.; and for 
Ireland, 330,0001. ; together, 510,0002. ; 
leaving 3,000,000/. of the sum still to be 
advanced. It is, of course, impossible to 
say how much of this may be demanded in 
the course of the year, but it may pro- 
bably amount to one-third. As the works 
proceed, the charge upon the Consolidated 
Fund will necessarily increase ; beeause, 
while there is great delay at the com- 
mencement of the works, when once they 
are in progress they will be earried on 
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more rapidly, and the demand for the | quarter by a large issue of deficiency bills; 
money to do so will be proportionately | and to such an extent was this done, that, 
great. There is also a charge upon the | on the 5th of January, 1843, the def. 
Consolidated Fund of 70,0001. for New | ciency bills amounted to 8,567,7291.; and 
Zealand ; another charge of 170,0001. for} in the course of the ensuing April the 
Trinidad and Guiana; and another of | amount borrowed was 7,549,4401. Such 
50,0007. for Tobago: making, with some | was the provision for meeting the defi- 
minor sums, a total charge on that head | ciency of income in 1842. On the 29th 
say of 300,0007. With respect to the | of April, 1844, I find the then Chancellor 
sums advanced for drainage and the im-|of the Exchequer (Mr. Goulburn), stating 
provement of the land, I need not say that | to the House that that deficiency had been 
we have ample security. I have reason, | completely extinguished by the surplus of 
from the report of the Board of Works in| the succeeding years. The right hon. 
Ireland, to believe that in that country the | Gentleman said— 

average improvement will be about 8 per} «Jt will be in the recollection of the House 
cent on the outlay—thereby supplying a! that, at the close of the last year, I had to an. 
souree of increased income to the parties nounce to the House the fact of a very consider. 


rs able deficiency of income. I recommended to the 
tho have borrowe ey. Wi ¥ 
who have borrowed the mon J th House to make no provision whatever for the 


respect to Ireland, there can, I think, be payment of that deficieney—not to raise money 
no possible mode of improving that coun- | by loan for the purpose of getting rid of it, but 
try half so good as that of putting it in | to leave it to be defrayed out of the surpluses of 
the power of the proprietors themselves to | future years, as circumstances might from time 
° ‘ ° to time allow. And Iam now happy to announce 
improve their land, and also putting them | ¢, the House that the deficit of last year, amount- 
in a position of benefiting the neighbour- | ing altogether to 2,749,000/., has been cleared off 
hood in which their estates are situated, | and discharged out of the produce of the revenue 
by furnishing labour to the people, and | of the present year.” 

acting as a benefactor to them in the most | Now, although in this case it was justified 
wholesome and sound of all ways—im-| by success, I cannot disguise from the 
proving their character, at the same time | House that this is a dangerous course to 
that they are improving their condition. | pursue, and in the state of affairs at home 
Having thus stated the sums with which | and abroad, it would not be at all jus- 
the Consolidated Fund is chargeable at| tifiable on the present occasion. I pro- 
present, I have now to state that the plan | pose to adopt a course which was pursued 
which I propose for replacing the sums| by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
which have been drawn from the Treasury | for Tamworth in 1841. I find that on 
for these extraordinary services, and en-| that occasion the moncy raised to satisfy 
abling it to mect the demands for advances | grants on supply and interest on Exche- 
which may be made upon it, is by borrow- | quer-bills was 2,467,432/. I propose in 
ing to the amount of 2,000,000/. Differ-| the same way to meet the deficiency of 
ent courses have been pursued, on former | the present year by taking power to raise 
occasions, when it was necessary to pro-| the necessary amount by the issue of Ex- 
vide for a deficient income. I find that in | chequer-bills and the sale of stock. No 
1842 the following course was taken. In| person feels more than myself that in ordi- 
that year the estimated deficiency of in-} nary circumstances this is a most objec- 
come from the repeal and reduction of} tionable course to pursue. We thought 
duties, and other causes, was 3,780,000I. | it so objectionable that we proposed to 
The estimated amount of taxes imposed | meet the deficiency by increased taxation. 
was 4,300,000/.; but the whole were not | The House, however, did not think it ad- 
to be received within the year. Deduct- | visable to accede to that proposal; and the 
ing one-half of the income-tax, 1,850,0002., | right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
not receivable within the year, the amount | Stamford— no light authority on these 
receivable within the year was 2,450,0001. | matters—thought that we had good rea- 
The probable deficiency in April 5, 1843, | son for abandoning the proposal, since the 
therefore, was 1,330,000. The actual House and the country were not prepared 
deficiency, however, was 2,421,0007. Now | to submit to increased taxation for two 
the course taken at that time to meet this | years for the purpose of defraying a tempo- 
deficiency was to take a eredit on the sur- | rary excess of expenditure. I do not, there- 
plus of the Consolidated Fund for more fore, see what other course we can pursue. 
than it could produce, and to meet the} I do not think I should be justified in pro- 
demand at the end of each successive | posing a permanent tax for the purpose 
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of covering temporary expenditure. I still 
think that for a temporary excess a tem- 
porary tax—and in the shape in which we 
roposed it—would have been the course 
most advisable; but that proposal having 
been rejected by the House, the next best 
course is to borrow the money in the 
way I have proposed. The circumstances 
jn which the proposal is made are not 
of an ordinary kind. In the course of 
the last two years we have been called 
upon to deal with the questions of a famine 
in Ireland—commercial distress in Eng- 
land and Scotland—and revolution through- 
out Europe, which have affected this coun- 
try both commercially and financially in 
no inconsiderable degree. I say nothing of 
insurrection at home. In such extraordi- 
nary circumstances, therefore, I conceive 
that we are justified in taking a course 
which would not be justifiable in ordinary 
years. I do not believe that the history 
of the civilised world records a greater 
destruction of human food than that which 
oceurred in 1846, or such a demand for 
capital to replace that food. I will not 


say that the commercial distress of 1847 
was the severest ever known; but it cer- 
tainly ranks among the severest pressures 


that ever took place. Just when we were 
recovering from that distress, and when 
symptoms of reviving trade were appear- 
ing throughout the country, a series of 
revolutions took place on the continent of 
Europe, which, independently of other 
evils, put a check upon our export trade ; 
and if anybody will refer to the returns of 
our exports, he will see to what an extent 
they have fallen off in consequence of 
the cessation of the Continental demand. 
Everybody will also recollect the effect of 
the blockade of the northern ports in con- 
sequence of the dispute between Denmark 
and Germany. All these matters have 
seriously affected our trade, and it must be 
the anxious desire of all of us to see an 
early termination put to these unfortunate 
occurrences. And having said this, I will 
only observe further, that any one who re- 
fleets upon it will see the deep interest 
which this country has in the universal 
prosperity of other countries. I have 
heard it stated that these occurrences 
abroad benefit this country; but they do 
no such thing. On the narrowest ground 
of our selfish interest it is infinitely more 
for our benefit that other countries should 
be happy and prosperous than that they 
should be the reverse ; and, therefore, no 
eflort we can make for the scttlement of 
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those questions can be more useful to 
those countries, or to the interests of hu- 
manity generally, than to the commercial 
and selfish interest of this country. Of 
course, in the uncertainty which prevails 
with respect to the state of affairs on the 
Continent, it is difficult to anticipate what 
expenditure may be required ; but I hope 
not only that we shall be able to reduce 
the expenditure, but that the revenue will 
considerably increase. I wish to show to the 
House how, even under existing circum- 
stances, the revenue has kept up to a de- 
gree which, I confess, has filled me with 
astonishment. Comparing 1845-6 with 
1847-8, I find that the receipts in the 
former period were 51,258,4651., and in 
the latter 51,627,736/., being nearly 
400,0007. more than in the former year. 
At the beginning of 1847 it became my 
duty to state to the House what the pro- 
bable income of the year would be. Of 
course, it was impossible to anticipate the 
convulsions which have since taken place ; 
but I stated, early in February, that my es- 
timate of the ordinary revenue for the year 
1847-8 was 52,065,000/. Well, in spite 
of those convulsions and the consequent 
stagnation of trade, the actual produce of 
the ordinary revenue was 51,627,0001., 
being only 438,0001. less than that which 
I estimated it at the beginning of the year. 
When I mention that a diminution of no 
less a sum than 1,400,000/. took place on 
malt and spirits, arising from the failure 
of the spring crops, the Committee will see 
to what extent the general revenue must 
have been affected. I am happy to say 
that, taking the present quarter so far as it 
goes, the prospects of the revenue are any- 
thing but unsatisfactory. I find that the 
decrease on the whole ordinary revenue 
from April 8 to the middle of August, 
1848, as compared with 1847, is only 
115,0002.; while there has been an in- 
crease of the Customs and Excise duties 
in the same time of 500,000]. A portion 
of that was owing to the receipt of corn 
duties which were not receivable in the 
previous year; but, excluding the corn 
duties, the increase of the Customs dutics 
is 22,0007. Without anticipating too 
much, and without being too confident with 
respect to the future, I think that the facts 
I have stated are satisfactory, as showing 
how, even under the adverse circumstances 
of this year, the revenue has maintained 
itself; and that the receipts had not fallen 
off so much as, looking to all the cireum- 
stances, might haye been anticipated, 
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They are also satisfactory, as showing the | pened here; and that we have reason to 
great power of consumption of this coun-| be most grateful for the state of peace and 
try; for, although our exports have fallen | tranquillity which has prevailed in this 


off, our imports have remained at a high 


point—a proof of the benefit of the cheap- | 


ness which during the last twelve months 


has enabled the great mass of tlie people | 


to provide themselves with the neeessaries 
and many of the comforts of life. In ano- 
ther respect the cireumstances of the coun- 
try have been most satisfactory, and for 
which we cannot be too thankful—I mean 
the state of tranquillity and peace which 
has prevailed at home. For, if we refer to 
what has taken place abroad—though the 
last thing we have reason to look at with 
satisfaction is the distress of our neigh- 
bours—yet, if we compare the receipts of 
the Customs duties of Franee with the 
reccipts of this country, the result is most 
striking; and ought to be a subject of deep 
reflection with those who have at any time 
shown a disposition to disturb the public 
peace amongst us. From that comparison 
they must sce what an infinite disadvan- 
tage it is to themselves, and what misery 
must be entailed upon a country by any 
interruption of its internal tranquillity. A 
short time ago an account of the receipts 
of the French Customs fell into my hands, 
by which it appears that, during the first 
five months of the year 1847, the receipts 


country, conferring, as such a state ever 
does, so many benefits upon all classes, but 
more especially the working classes of the 
community. With regard to the state of 
trade, without pretending to say that it 
is in a most flourishing condition, I fee] 
fully justified in declaring it to be in a 
sound and satisfactory state. I find that 
the drain of bullion from the Bank, which 
was taking place some few weeks ago, has 
ceased; and that the amount of bullion 
has not only been maintained, but in the 
course of the last week has been aug. 
mented. In the week ending the 12th of 
this month the amount of bullion in the 


99 


Bank was 13,365,000/.; while in the week 


ending on the 19th, it was 13,371,0001., 


were in pounds sterling 2,191,0000.; while , 


for the first five months of the present 
year (1848) the receipts were 1,290,0007., 
being a falling-off of 901,000/., or 5-12ths 
in the latter period, as compared with the 
former. Now, the amount of Customs 
duties received in this country for the cor- 
responding five months in the year 1847 
was 8,308,000; and the amount received 
for the first five months of this year 
was 8,207,000/., being a falling-off of only 
101,000/., or say 1-85rd part of the pro- 
duce of the first period. I am sorry to say 
that, looking at the French Customs re- 
eeipts in the month of May last, the falling- 
off was, as compared with the receipts of 
the preeeding month of May, not less than 
one-half. This great deficiency in the re- 
ecipts of the French Customs duties is 
unquestionably to be attributed to the ex- 
traordinary check which the disturbances 
of the public peace in that country have 
given to industry and the employment of 
capital among that people, and demon- 
strates how great are the sacrifices which 
a nation is compelled to undergo where 
such revolutionary movements occur. 


there being at both periods a reserve of 
about 9,000,0002. In considering this 
criterion of the condition of the country, 
one must always compare the state of the 
Bank at equal periods after paying the di- 
vidends. Now, I find that the amount of 
bullion in the Bank on the 19th of this 
month was about the same as it was on 
the 20th ot May last; in the former pe- 
riod the amount being (as I have already 
stated) 15,371,000/., and in the latter 
13,379,000; both periods being equally 
distant from the payment of the inter- 
est on the public debt. I think, there- 
fore, we may assume that the state of 
trade, though not very prosperous, nor the 
demand for labour very great, is upon the 
whole satisfactory, especially when we bear 
in mind the cheapness of all commodities, 
and particularly of the raw materials upon 
which labour is employed. At all events, 
I think it may be fairly stated that we are 
in that position in which we may readily 
avail ourselves of any favourable turn which 
a more tranquil state of affairs on the con- 
tinent of Europe may open tous. I do not 
think I should properly perform my duty if 
I did not advert to that topie about which 
every hon. Member must be naturally very 
anxious — namely, the prospects of the 
country in regard to the produce of the 
harvest. Considering the very unsettled 
state of the weather, the condition of the 
crops must necessarily be a source of great 
concern and anxiety. Without going into 
any lengthened details, I will state gener- 
ally the information which I have received 
upon the subject. I am sorry, then, to 
say that in the west and south of England 


Thank God, nothing of that kind has hap- | there has been a considerable failure of the 
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potato crop; but from the north I have not 
received any account that, as yet, there 
are signs of injury to the root, at least to 
any great extent. The same also may be 
said with regard to Scotland, where I un- 
derstand the crops have not hitherto suf- 
fered injury. There are, however, very 
diferent accounts as to the harvest; but I 
cannot discover from them that in general 
much harm has been done. In some parts 
of the country, more especially in the west, 
it is stated that, in consequence of the 
wetness of the weather, the corn has 
sprouted; but from the north of England 
and from Scotland the accounts are much 
more favourable, and there is no reason to 
expect that any great damage has been 
sustained. Indeed, I believe, that in re- 
spect to rain, which has been so very plen- 
tiful in this metropolis, there has been a 
want of it in some of the more northern 
parts of the country, and that the turnip 
crops have, in consequence, been injured. 
Upon the whole, however, I see no reason 
for any great anxiety being felt in regard 
to the general produce of the harvest, so 
far as this country is concerned. With 


respect to Ireland the accounts are exceed- 
ingly various. 


Even at the same place the 
prospects at different periods have been 
very different. It would be quite impos- 
sible for me to go into details; and per- 
haps I shall best discharge my duty by 
stating what I believe to be the general 
result of the accounts which have reached 
me. I believe there is hardly any part of 
Ireland in which the potato disease has 
not in a greater or less degree shown 
itself. In the south the disease has ap- 
peared and disappeared and appeared 
again, according to the change in the 
weather; and in the north the accounts 
received are equally various. That in 
many places the root is injured, I am afraid 
is too true. The early crop has in various 
instanees escaped; but with regard to the 
late erop, present appearances are not so 
favourable. The reports, however, from 
all parts of Ireland are, that so much 
larger a quantity of ground has been 
planted with potatoes this year than in al- 
most any preceding year, that, even al- 
lowing for a very great loss from disease, 
still there is no reason to apprehend that 
there will not be a large amount of human 
food in the country, the supply from the 
larger quantity planted, approaching, even 
after the loss, to what it has been in former 
years, when the crops ona less area of 
ground were comparatively uninjured. I 
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find, on referring to a Mayo newspaper 
which was put into my hands this morning, 
that this is precisely the view taken as to 
the crops in that county. The writer 
says— 

“ All the tops of the late plantings are becoming 
withered and black. We are not, however, with- 
out hope as regards the carly ones, as, while the 
stalks are affected, the tubers continue generally 
excellent. Should the disease progress, this coun- 
try is ruined. On the other hand, should it 
please God to stay the spread of thie disease, from 
the quantity of ground under potato, much of 
the evil of the last famine would be forgotten 
amongst us.” 


Statement. 


It is, very difficult to ascertain accurately 
the truth of the case, with regard to the 
crops. There is—and not unnaturally so 
—a tendency on the part of certain in- 
terested parties to exaggerate the deficiency 
of the crops; and I am afraid that in some 
parts of the country the population avail 
themselves of the means put in their power, 
by misrepresenting the actual state of 
the produce of their farms, of working upon 
the benevolent feclings of others, and thus 
throwing themselves upon cleemosynary 
aid, instead of doing their bc st to render 
any such assistance unnecessary. Doubt- 
less numbers of people have been saved 
from starvation by the timely help af- 
forded them in the last year or two; 
but it cannot be concealed that much de- 
moralisation of the people has been caused, 
and that they are but too willing to depend 
upon charity, and Government assistance, 
instead of endeavouring to raise the food 
and adopt the means which are necessary 
for their subsistence. I therefore think— 
as my noble Friend has already stated— 
that according to the present amount of 
information obtained as to the real state of 
the crops in Ireland, it is impossible to 
foresee what amount of produce will be 
available for liuman food in that country. 
It is, however, quite certain that upon all 
former occasions when a scarcity has been 
assumed to exist, and, indeed, when it has 
really existed, there has been a much 
larger quantity of food in the country than 
anybody has at first represented there to 
be. So, in the present instance, my opin- 
ion is, unless, indeed, there be such a 
failure of the crops as to be unexampled 
even by the year 1846, that there will be an 
amount of food in Ireland adequate to sup- 
port the people of that country for a con- 
siderable time. After what the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose has already stated, and 
after what has fallen from my noble Friend 
on a former occasion when speaking as to 
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the state of the crops in Ireland, I think 
it would, on the one hand, be unjust to 
the suffering people of this country, and 
fatal to the ultimate welfare of Ireland, if 
any sweeping measure of relief were at 
once to be adopted; I hope and believe 
that it will not be needed; but, on the 
other hand, I think it would be wrong, 
and an act of cruelty, if under the ex- 
tremest emergency we were to say that 
no assistance or relief whatsoever should 
be given to a suffering and starving 
population. With these views I consider 
it inexpedient to hold out an expectation 
of any large assistance being afforded; 
while I hope that to a limited extent the 
House will place confidence in us, and al- 
low us, within moderate limits, to dispense 
such assistance as may be absolutely ne- 
cessary. As to what the result will actu- 
ally be, no one can pretend to foretell. It 
may be like the former visitation. I hope 
and pray not; but if it be, then it will be 
our bounden duty immediately to refer the 
ease to the wisdom of Parliament. With- 


out wishing, then, on the one hand, to 
hold out any general expectation of relief, 
yet, on the other hand, fecling that relief 
ought to be given where it would be ut- 


terly impossible that life should be main- 
tained without it, 1 think for the present 
we must wait till we see what the result 
of the harvest shall be. We must know 
what the produce of the crops is, and what 
the circumstances of the country are, be- 
fore we can decide what shall be the course 
we ought to pursue. 

Mr. ILUME said, that where men found 
themselves not in quite so bad a position 
as they anticipated, they were in the habit 
of congratulating each other on their good 
fortune. The [louse was in such a po- 
sition, and was evidently in the vein to 
be pleased with a very little. It was a 
matter of serious consideration to find 
that after reducing the deficiencies from 
3,000,000. to 2,000,0002. they still re- 
quired to borrow. This might be very 
well if there was a thriving population 
well employed; but when the state of the 
country, and the increasing burdens on ac- 
count of the poor, were borne in mind, 
our condition was not one for congratula- 
tion. He regaetted that no hope had been 
held out of a diminution of the Army 
and Navy, as a temporary reduction of 
826,0001., eaused by the postponement of 
public works, could not afford any substan- 
tial relief to the country. In point of 
fact, with the exception of a saying on the 
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head of militia estimates, not a single 
shilling had been saved. The naval and 
military force of the empire was at least 
twice as large as there was any necessity 
for. It could scarcely be credited, but 
such was the fact, that there were more 
armed men in Ireland in the service of the 
Government than there were voters. Let 
them look at the income and expenditure 
of past years. The national income from 
1840 to 1843 averaged from 50,500,000, 
to 52,000,000/., and the expenditure was 
proportionately small; but since that period 
the revenue, instead of being 50,000,000. 
or 52,000,000/., increased in 1844 to 
55,500,0001.; in 1845, to 57,000,0001,; 
in 1846, to 56,250,000/.; and in 1847, to 
56,000,0007. In 1844, the expenditure on 
account of the Army and Navy amounted 
to 14,000,0001.; in 1845, to about the 
same; in 1846, to 15,600,0001.; in 1847, 
to 16,800,0002.; until in 1848 it amounted 
to 18,500,000/.; and the country had a 
just right to complain of such enormous 
additions to the public burdens. The ae- 
tual taxation, including the cost of collee- 
tion, about 4,000,000/., amounted to nearly 
60,000,000/. As tothe disturbances which 
had taken place in this country, he could 
searcely have believed that men were to 
be found capable of such visionary, crude, 
and impossible schemes. It was, how- 
ever, satisfactory to find that the proceed- 
ings which had recently taken place were 
not planned by the labouring classes of the 
country, but originated amongst the lowest 
and vicious of the community. Many per- 
sons were now suffering in prison who had 
openly given expressions to their political 
feelings who should no more be liable to be 
imprisoned than himself or any other hon. 
Gentleman. He had expressed himself as 
strongly on politics as many of those who 
were now in confinement; and he hoped 
that before long there would be an end put 
to such arrests. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would not raise his loan by the 
creation of stock, as great loss had been 
occasioned by previous transactions of the 
kind. In conclusion, he expressed his 
deep regret that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had not announced any reduetion 
in the Army and Navy. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, I do not 
propose to follow the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, still less to dispute 
the statement he so frankly made, that he 
has held stronger language than that given 
expression to by those lately convicted 
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under the Crown and Government Security 
Bill for sedition; and, I suppose I may add, 
treason and felony, for I remember the 
occasion upon which the hon. Gentleman 
advised the Canadian colonists to cast off 
the dominion of the British Crown. When 
the hon. Gentleman rose, he created some 
surprise at this side of the House by ob- 
serving that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer sat down amid general congratula- 
tions. Surely, if any such expressions of 
gratification were indulged in by hon. 
Gentlemen on the opposite benches, they 
must have been conveyed in a suppressed 
whisper, for they did not reach us. I 
do not think there is anything to congra- 
tulate the right hon. Gentleman upon, al- 
though I heard him congratulate himself 
that things were no worse. It appears to 
me, that a more insolvent statement could 
not be made by a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; and the only consolation to de- 
rive from it is that, as things are so bad, 
they may soon get better. Such also was 


the right hon. Gentleman’s hope in the 
spring of 1847. For my part, I think the 
best foundation he has for his congratula- 
tions, and his most consoling reflection, is 
very much akin to that of a certain gal- 


lant knight (Sir Hudibras) who, when im- 
prisoned in the village stocks, expressed 
a hope that his dog-bolt fortunes might— 
. . “ quickly end, 
Or turn about again and mend.” 

The right hon. Gentleman told us, that 
various financial statements had been made 
to the House. Various and varying they 
were; for this is the fourth budget or ex- 
planatory financial statement with which 
we have been favoured. The right hon. 
Gentleman has gone to some pains to ex- 
plain budget No. 4; but now that I have 
heard it, I am not sure I understand it. 
We have not been told that the corn duties 
were included in the statement. [The 
Cuancettor of the Excuequer: They are 
always included.] Not ‘always;” for 
when the right hon. Gentleman made his 
financial statement in the early part of the 
Session, he forgot to include them. I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say, that there was an increase in the 
Customs of 22,0007. over the correspon- 
ding period of last year. [The Cuancet- 
tor of the Excnequer: Exclusive of corn 
duties.] I understand, that 207,0007. had 
been received up to the 15th of June. So 
I presumed, that up to this time about 
300,0007. had been received from corn du- 
ties, The House will recollect, that when 
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the first financial statement was made, we 
were informed that there would be a defi- 
ciency of nearly 3,000,000/., and that 
such deficiency was to be made up by an 
increase in the income-tax yielding 
3,500,0007. That proposal for anin 

creased tax upon incomes was subse- 
quently abandoned; but we are now told 
that the malt duties have so much ex- 
ceeded in amount the estimates framed 
by the right hon. Gentleman, that on the 
head of Excise there is already an increase 
over the corresponding period of last year 
of upwards of 500,000/. [The Cuancet- 
Lor of the Excuequer: I said the increase 
was upon the Customs and Excise.| If I 
understood the right hon. Gentleman, he 
said that the corn duties were not included 
in his statement of Customs. [The Cnan- 
cELLOR of the Excunaver: I stated, that 
the increase upon the Customs and the 
Excise, taken together, was more than 
500,0007. I also said, that there was an 
increase of 22,0002. in the Customs duties, 
exclusive of the corn duties.] Then we 
are to understand that there is a decrease 
on stamps, the amount of which the right 
hon. Gentleman is not prepared to state; 
and that upon the balance there is an in- 
crease of revenue on Customs and Excise 
to the extent of 500,000/. The right hon. 
Gentleman tells us, that it is his intention 
to provide for the deficiency, which is esti- 
mated at 2,000,0001., by selling stock; 
but, as the value of stock varies, to borrow 
moncy in such an irregular way is very like 
flying a kite. When looking forward to 
an increased surplus of revenue wherewith 
to reimburse himself, the right hon. Gen- 
tleman has forgotten to tell us to what 
source he looked forward with so much 
confidence for this increase of revenue; for 
the House will recollect that this corn duty, 
which, coming in at the present rate with- 
in the current eleven months, would yield 
670,000/., will ecase on the Ist day of 
February next. This shows, that there is 
a prospect not of an increase of revenue, 
but of a considerable decrease. Let me 
also remind the hon. Gentleman, that even 
on the head of sugar duties (one of the 
largest sources of revenue), his expecta- 
tions are not likely to be realised, for al- 
though by increased consumption the 
amount of duties received may not be di- 
minished, still it is most probable that from 
the article of sugar he will not derive any 
increased revenue. You are also going to 
reduce the copper duties, which last year 


produced 40,000/., and the year before 
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50,0002; and these things, taken together, 
indicate that there will be a diminution in- 
stead of an increase in the revenue. Really 
it appears to me as if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is secking to ape Sir Robert Peel; 
but he forgets that when Sir Robert Peel 
borrowed in 1842, that he put on a 
property-tax, which gave him 5,000,000/., 
and that at a time when there was some- 
thing to look forward to. It is true Sir 
Robert Peel reduced the duty on timber, 
thus sacrificing 500,000/. or 600,0001., 
and that he made other reductions of duty 
to the extent of 1,000,000/.; but he com- 
pensated for the loss by the imposition of 
an income-tax. The policy of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer inclines, on the other hand, to the 
increase of expense, without removing any 
burdens, or without providing fresh sources 
of revenue. I say, therefore, that he is 
unwarrantably confident when he looks for- 
ward to an increasing surplus revenue to 
compensate him for his 2,000,0001. of de- 
ficiency. He is aware that there are no 
more instalments of China money, and 
therefore on all hands I say there is every 
prospect of a diminished income. With 
regard to expenditure, he tells us that 
there is a saving amounting to 828,000. 
upon the various estimates; but that say- 
ing will have to be made up in future years. 
It is not as if he told us that great works 
would have to be finished this year, but, on 
the contrary, everything is to be postponed, 
as a charge upon the future greater than 
the present charge. Far from thinking 
we have subject for congratulation, I am 
of opinion that the right hon. Gentleman’s 
prospects are the darkest and most obscure 
that can possibly be conceived. The right 
hon. Gentleman speaks of a prospect of in- 
creasing the surplus yevenue; but how is 
he to make amends for his present defi- 
ciency, and what will justify this irregular 
mode of borrowing money by selling stock 
which he does not possess ? When I look 
at the return that was presented to this 
Ifouse a few days ago, which shows that in 
the Customs duties there is a diminished 
receipt of 500,000/., and an increased ex- 
penditure to the amount of 40,000. on ac- 
count of collection, in addition to the sala- 
ries of extra custom-house officers and 
coast-guards to the number of sixty-two, I 
cannot agree with the right hon. Gentle- 
man in thinking that we can depend upon 
a surplus revenue in anticipation. But it 
appears we are to part this year at a period 
when we might have postponed the budget 
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until next year, and have amalgamated the 
budget of 1848 and 1849, with the pros. 
pect of mecting again in three or four 
months, with a virtual deficiency of two 
millions. With such prospects as those— 
apart from considerations of reductions of 
expenditure—I must say that I never heard 
a statement by any Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer less a subject of congratulation, 
either to the House, to the country, or to 
myself, than the statement which the right 
hon. Gentleman has made this night. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL wished to say a 
few words with regard to Ireland. No 
doubt in some parts of the country the 
gloomy anticipations which had been enter. 
tained would not be realised to the full ex- 
tent. The potato disease was perhaps not 
so active or malignant as it had formerly 
been, but it was to be feared that it was 
making a steady progress; and it was much 
to be apprehended that if famine visited 
the country to anything like the extent 
that was threatened, the people would be 
in a most frightful condition, inasmuch as 
in the year 1846 and 1847 they possessed 
resources from which in the autumn and 
winter of 1848 they could not hope to de- 
rive any advantage. The ease of Ireland 
was most melancholy; it called for extreme 
and anxious attention, the more especially 
as the recent attempts to create disturb- 
ance were not the acts of the people, they 
were merely the proceedings of rash, mad, 
and criminal persons. As regarded the 
conduct of the Government, it was in this 
matter most merciful; and he earnestly 
hoped that they would continue to show the 
same spirit. 

Sir H. WILLOUGIIBY said, all they had 
heard amounted merely to a postponement 
for one year of the imposition of fresh 
taxes, and the only thing Ministers seemed 
able to do, was to go on borrowing more 
money. On referring to a paper recently 
presented to the House, he found that the 
additions to the national debt, from the Ist 
of January, 1847, to the Ist of January, 
1848, made a total of 7,933,2591.; and 
even that was not the whole deficiency, 
for the whole of the money sent to Ireland 
was borrowed, and England imposed upon 
herself, by that operation, a permanent an- 
nual expenditure of 200,000I. a year. It 
was quite evident that the country could 
not go on in that way much longer; 
The noble Lord had upon a former occa- 
sion said, that when the deficiency amount- 
ed to so much as 2,000,000I., that there 
should be no loan—no petty device; that 
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taxes should be found to mect the defi- 
ciency. Now, when the noble Lord was 
beaten upon the tax that he had proposed, 
he ought to have submitted to the House 
some other scheme. 

Mr. MUNTZ expressed his regret that, 
after thirty-three years of peace, a defi- 
ciency was still to be met by borrowed 
money, and by an addition to the national 
debt. Ifthe expenditure were necessary 
and just, it ought to be met by existing 
resources. 

Mr. DRUMMOND thought, that the 
country had come to the ne plus ultra of 
taxation; and he trusted that the Govern- 
ment would at a future period be prepared 
to come forward with some plan adequate 
to the exigencies of the time. The im- 
putation thrown out by any Irish Catho- 
lic bishop, that this country intended to 
starve the Irish people, though it might 
be passed over with the phrase that it 
was all ‘* Tullagh-hill talk,’’ was in plain, 
honest Saxon, nothing but a wilful and de- 
liberate falsehood. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL observed, that 
there was no ground to suppose any rea- 
son why, with the reductions that had 
been made, and those that might be un- 
dertaken next year, the ordinary expendi- 
ture should not be reduced to the income 
of the country. The hon. Member for 
Montrose had said, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not stated that any 
further reductions were to be made; but 
there had been in various debates declara- 
tions made by himself (Lord J. Russell), 
by the hon. Secretary to the Admiralty, 
and by other Members of the Government, 
that on every possible occasion reductions 
would be made with the view of bringing 
the expenditure within the income. At tlie 
same time, he did not at all regret having, 
in the present year, kept up the naval and 
military forces at the point at which they 
were now maintained. When complaints 
were made of the great amount of the 
Navy and the Army, he must say, that 
considering the events which had oceurred 
on the Continent, considering the excite- 
ment which such events were likely to pro- 
duce in this country, giving encouragement 
to misguided men to imagine that they had 
only to go out into the streets with knives 
and pistols in order to effect a revolution, 
and considering the attempts made in Ire- 
land, he should have been sorry if, for the 
mere purpose of popularity, the Govern- 
ment had proposed reductions in the Army 
and Navy. He did trust, however, that 
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cireumstanees would enable the Govern- 
ment to make further reductions. With 
regard to the statement made by the hon. 
Member for Limerick, he must say, that 
the Government claimed the confidence of 
the country for their intentions. He hoped 
that the potato failure was not so great as 
was apprehended a weck ago, though he- 
admitted that there was still ground for 
fear and alarm on that head. 

Resolutions agreed to :—‘** That towards 
making good the Supply granted to Her 
Majesty, the sum of 10,584,8710. 19s. 10d. 
be granted out of the Consolidated Fund of 
Great Britain and Ireland. That there be 
issued and applied to the Service of the 
year 1848 the sum of 41,7861. 19s. 9d., 
being the Surplus of Ways and Means 
granted for the Service of preceding 
years. That the sum of 500,000/., being 
part of the sum in the Exchequer of the 
United Kingdom, a balance from the ser- 
vices of the years 1846 and 1847, be ap- 
plied to the Service of 1848.” 


Schleswig-Holstein. 


SCIILESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 


On the question that towards making 
good the supply the Commissioners of the 
Treasury be authorised to raise 2,000,0002. 
sterling, either by the issue of Exchequer- 
bills, or by the creation of Consolidated 
3 per cent Annuities, or Reduced 3 per 
cent Annuities, 

Mr. DISRAELI observed that when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the 
course of his statement, painted in rather 
gloomy colours the situation of the coun- 
try, he not only referred to the bad har- 
vests we had experienced, but especially 
to the disordered state of Europe; and one 
of the reasons assigned by the right hon. 
Gentleman for the disadvantages under 
which this country at present laboured was 
the blockade in the Baltie, which he spoke 
of as likely to last for a considerable time. 
That blockade, as was well known, occa- 
sioned great loss, and inconvenience, and 
injury to our merchants. He had before 
called the attention of the noble Lord and 
of the House to this subject, and especially 
to the fact that, when the blockade was 
renewed, it was renewed under much more 
stringent and severe conditions. He had 
formerly inquired whether Uer Majesty’s 
Government meant to fulfil a guarantee 
which this country had given to Denmark 
for the possession of Schleswig, and he 
quoted the treaty, which was very decided 
in its language, and which appeared to 
lim scarcely to admit of doubt. The noble 
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Lord (Lord Palmerston), however, said that 
it was possible the guarantee was not so 
very decided, and he hinted at two or three 
modes of interpretation which might leave 
it open to this country to free itself from 
the foree of that guarantee. But since he 
brought the question of the guarantee be- 
fore the House, the whole of the diplomatic 
correspondence which took place between 
the English Secretary of State (Lord 
Stanhope) and our Ministers at the Court 
of Copenhagen (Lord Polwarth and Lord 
Carteret), which had been found in the 
State Paper Office, had been published by 
a learned Dane, and the nature of the 
guarantee was no longer a matter of doubt. 
It was a guarantee which this country was 
as much bound to fulfil as it was bound to 
pay the interest of the national debt. He 
believed, that if when he (Mr. Disraeli) 
called attention to the subject, the noble 
Lord had acknowledged the weight of that 
guarantee, and had taken a decided course, 
they might have avoided some of the great 
inconveniences and injuries they had ex- 
perienced. The noble Lord had boasted, 
the other night, of the good understanding 
which existed between Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment and the powerful Government of 
France. Now France had acknowledged 
the force of the guarantee of 1720; and 
he (Mr, Disraeli) thought the noble Lord 
could not do anything more sensible or just 
than to act in concert with that Govern- 
ment with reference to this guarantee, and 
by taking a decided course to terminate 
the vexatious blockade which the English 
merchants could no longer endure. The 
noble Lord had on a former occasion made 
a statement which gave an impression that 
the armistice which had originally been 
agreed to would be carried into effeet by 
the Prussian Government; but he had 
since admitted that the hopes and expecta- 
tions he had permitted the commercial 
world to indulge in, had not been realised. 
As the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
so specifically alluded to the blockade, a 
good opportunity was afforded to the noble 
Lord to give the House some information 
on the subject. He wished to know what 
was the present state of the question; 
whether the armistice was going to be ful- 
filled; whether any arrangement had been 
made between Prussia and the German 
Confederation which would allow Prussia 
to act independently; whether Prussia 
could act independently; what was the na- 
ture of the relations subsisting between 
the Court of St. James and the Court of 
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Berlin; and whether there was any proba. 
bility of a termination of the blockade of 
the ports of the Baltic and the North 
Sea ? 

Viscount PALMERSTON did not un. 
dervalue the importance of the subject to 
which the hon. Gentleman had called at. 
tention; but he was sure both the hon. 
Gentleman and the House would feel that, 
although it might be right on proper oc. 
casions for Ministers in that House to 
give full explanations with regard to mat. 
ters in which the British Government alone 
was concerned, yet that it might not be 
altogether competent or proper for them 
to afford full explanations with respect to 
transactions between other Governments, 
in which transactions the English Govern- 
ment was only incidentally concerned. He 
must certainly admit that he had been 
very much disappointed with regard to the 
armistice. On several occasions he had 
held out to the House hopes and expecta- 
tions which had not been realised; but he 
could assure the House that this had not 
arisen from any want of activity or ear- 
nestness on the part of Her Majesty’s 
Government. The transaction in question 
was one in which many parties were con- 
cerned—the Danish Government, the Prus- 
sian Government, and the Government, 
varying from day to day in its character, 
at Frankfort, beginning with a Diet, pas- 
sing into a National Assembly, and ending 
in a Vicar-General of the empire. The 
question had thus been embarrassed and 
complicated by the varying disposition and 
character of the Central German autho- 
rity. If he were to go into details, he 
would have to explain the transactions 
which had taken place between the Ger- 
man authorities at Frankfort and the Go- 
vernment of Prussia; and he did not think, 
if he entered into those details, that he 
would advance the object they all had in 
view—a satisfactory solution of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein question. He might, how- 
ever, state generally, what, he believed was 
in substance pretty well known, that the 
terms of an armistice between the Govern- 
ment of Prussia and the Danish Govern- 
ment were substantially agreed upon; that 
those terms were considered by the Prus- 
sian Government to require the assent of 
the Frankfort authority; and that that 
Frankfort authority had coupled the ratifi- 
cation with certain conditions which had 
for a time created delay and difficulty. He 
still hoped, however, that there might be, 
on the part of all concerned, a sufficient 
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sense of the absolute necessity and para- 
mount importance of bringing about, with- 
out further delay, a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the armistice, and, as resulting 
from it, a settlement of the Schleswig 
question. With regard to the guarantee 
of England, what he had endeavoured 
to point out on a former occasion was, 
that the present position of matters could 
not bring that guarantee into opera- 
tion. In the first place, England was 
at present acting in some degree in the 
capacity of a mediator; and Her Majesty’s 
Government could not combine the fune- 
tions of a mediator with those of a party 
in the cause, which they would do if they 
undertook to act in pursuance of their 
guarantee. In the next place, the ques- 
tion at issue was not whether Schleswig 
was to be wrested from the King-Duke to 
whom it belonged, it was a question com- 
plicated in its nature, but of a different 
kind—namely, what should be the internal 
administration of Schleswig—whether it 
should be, as the Danish Government 
wished it to be, a constitution combined 
with that of Denmark, or as the German 
party wished, a constitution combined with 
the Duchy of Holstein? It was not there- 
fore a question of conquest, or of the for- 
cibly wresting of a territory from a sove- 
reign, but of the internal organisation and 
administration of the duchy. He trusted, 
however, that the good sense which he 
hoped animated all the parties concerned, 
would lead to a satisfactory settlement of 
the question without bringing into opera- 
tion the guarantee, the existence of which 
he did not deny, but which, in his opinion, 
did not at present bear upon the practical 
question at issue. 

Mr. DISRAELI said, the noble Lord 
had informed them that, under his advice, 
the Crown of England had accepted the 
office of mediator. This being the case, 
he (Mr. Disraeli) wished to know how it 
was that, during that mediation more than 
40,000 men, being different contingents of 
the German empire, had arrived at the 
seat of war—a circumstance which had 
led to the renewal of hostilities and to the 
revival of the blockade ? He thought that, 
the moment such a hostile demonstration 
took place, the noble Lord was perfectly 
free to drop his position as a mediator, and 
to enforce the stringent character of the 
guarantee. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : Undoubt- 
edly, if Her Majesty’s Government had 
thought fit to declare war against Ger- 
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many, it would have been perfectly easy to 
say that they would cease to be mediators, 
and would become belligerents; but that 
was not a course which it was deemed ad- 
visable to adopt. They accepted the me- 
diation at the request of Denmark, and 
with the consent of the other party; and 
so long as they saw any prospect of set- 
tling the question amicably by negotiation, 
he thought that was the best course to 
pursue. 

Mr. COBDEN happened to be one of 
a deputation from Manchester who waited 
upon the noble Lord (Viscount Palmerston) 
some months ago upon this subject. They 
stated the vast importance to them of the 
trade with the Baltic and Hamburgh, and 
they urged the noble Lord to act the part 
of the mediator, and not to change this 
character for that of belligerent; and the 
noble Lord would best meet the wishes of 
the manufacturing community if he could 
with honour maintain his present pacific 
posture of mediator. Now, as to the vote 
before the House, this was, after all, a 
little loan; disguise it as they might, call 
it selling stock or issuing Exchequer-bills, 
still they were going to add to the perma- 
nent debt of the empire. But they would 
not act thus as individuals; individuals, if 
they had not the money to spend, would 
retrench, and diminish their expenditure. 
A reduction of 800,000/. had been made 
since framing the estimates; was it not 
possible to retrench a little more, rather 
than increase our debt? He measured the 
strength of this empire more by our finan- 
ces than by our armaments or number of 
ships; and he must maintain that if we 
added 2,000,000/. more to our permanent 
debt, then, in spite of all our military and 
naval force, we should present ourselves 
in a crippled position before the world. 
Nor was he sure that the Chancellor had 
told the House the whole case for the next 
year in regard to expenditure; and that 
all these marchings and countermarchings 
in Ireland, all these encampments and in- 
creased fortifications, would not end in a 
very heavy bill being brought in next 
spring. It was very well to say that the 
Caffre war was a casual expense that 
would not occur again; but we had an 
Irish war and an Irish famine staring us 
in the face. But if we spent all we could 
get, and ran into debt besides, we should 
always be finding some casualty arising 
and telling against us. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer stated that he was insol- 
vent, and yet he could make loans to 
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Trinidad, to Tobago, New Zealand, and to 
the gentry of Ireland to improve their 
estates. We were just running the career 
which other nations had run, and which 
in the case of another nation we should 
condemn, but to which, in our own ease, 
we seemed blind, and ready to treat Eng- 
land as if it had a charmed existence. 
That majority of the House, which in the 
spring refused a reduction in our arma- 
ments, and passed a vote authorising the 
expenditure, was bound to resolve to raise 
the money—to raise it during this Session, 
and to raise it by an additional tax, what- 
ever discontent it might create. 

Resolution agreed to. 

IIouse resumed. 

House adjourned at a quarter to Two 
o'clock. 


Ways and Means. 


— 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Saturday, August 26, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitts.—1° West India Colonies and 
Mauritius; Exchequer Bills; Consolidated Fund. 

2° Post Horse Licenses, &c.; Postage on Newspapers 
(Channel Islands, &c..); Lock-up Houses; Drainage 
Certificates. 

Reported.—Diplomatic Relations with the Court of Rome; 
Battersea Park, &c. 

Petitions Presenrep. By Mr. Maxwell, from the 
Parish of Killersherdiney, in the County of Cavan, for 
Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Education Society (Ireland).—From the High 
Sheriff and Grand Jury of the County of Mayo, for an 
Alteration of the Poor Law (Ireland). 


WAYS AND MEANS. 

Resolutions reported. 

Mr. I1UME, referring to the resolutions, 
and to that part of the Government propo- 
sition which related to the raising the 
2,000,0007. on Three per Cent stock, said 
that he objected to all borrowing, which, 
in itself, was a proof that the country had 
reached the ne plus ultra of taxation. 
Various additions had now been made to 
the debt of the country during past years, 
in time of peace; though that was the pe- 
riod when they ought to be considering 
how to lessen the charge. lad the House 
adopted his recommendations in favour of 
retrenchment, there would now be no ne- 
cessity for the present loan. Moreover, 
he thought that one of the proposed modes 
of raising the required sum was ruinous, 
for borrowing on Three per Cent stock 
would be binding the country to pay 1001. 
for every 861. lent. Te should therefore 
move to strike out of the last resolution all 
the words relating to that part of the pro- 
position, and to insert in lieu of them the 
following words—*‘ on debentures at a rate 
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of interest not exceeding 5 per cent,”— 
thereby leaving to the country the oppor. 
tunity of taking advantage of the future 
state of the money market. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE. 
QUER could by no means assent to the 
proposition; all who had preceded him in 
the office which he had now the honour to 
hold, had taken the course which he now 
proposed to take—all loans had been raised 
upon similar principles, and he saw no 
sufficient reason for departing from the 
existing practice. 

Mr. HUME merely wished to place his 
opinion on record, and he did not desire to 
do more than to divide upon the Bill. 

Report agreed to. 

The Ilouse adjourned at Eight o’clock. 


oo err 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, August 28, 1848. 


Mrinutes.] Puniic Britis. —1* Dublin Police; Poor 
Law Auditors Proceedings Restriction; Battersea Park, 
&e. 

2® Sheep and Cattle Importation Prohibition; Sheep and 
Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention; Labouring 
Poor (Ireland) ; Sugar Duties. 

5* and passed:—Poor Removal (No. 2); Petty Bag, &c. 
Office (Court of Chancery); Commons I closure (No. 2); 
Poor Law Union Charges (No. 2). 


SUGAR DUTIES BILL. 


Order of the Day for Second Reading 
read. 

Eart GREY rose to move that the Bill 
be now read the second time. One of the 
objects of the measure which he now in- 
tended to bring under the notice of their 
Lordships was to alter the Act of 1846; 
and the necessity for making such a change 
had been very greatly strengthened by the 
constantly-inereasing distress of our sugar- 
growing colonics. It was not his present 
purpose, however, to oceupy their Lord- 
ships’ attention by any lengthened dis- 
course; though, if he had been called upon 
to address them upon this subject at an 
earlier period of the year, he should, per- 
haps, have not thought it unfitting to enter 
into the question of the sugar duties much 
more in detail than he had now any inten- 
tion of doing. Looking at the protracted 
duration of the Session — remembering 
how few Members of either Ilouse still re- 
mained in town—considering, also, how 
much discussion had already taken place 
on the subject of those duties—he should 
abstain from saying more upon the present 
occasion than was absolutely necessary. 
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He felt that it was scarcely requisite for 
him to go over any very great portion of 
the ground that had already been travelled 
in making known the evidence upen which 
the provisions of the Bill were founded— 
it had been shown, as he conceived, beyond 
any doubt, that the policy hitherto pursued 
with regard to those duties could no longer 
be safely continued. It had been proved, 
as he believed in the clearest possible man- 
ner, that wages which had been raised to 
an exeessive height by an artificial system 
of duties had proved deeply injurious both 
tothe planter and the labourer. As far 
as he had been able to ascertain, the 
condition of the negro had not been in 
the least improved by the great increase 
of payment which he now received. In 
one of his despatches, dated the 3rd of 
May, the Governor of British Guiana 
said— 

“Estates worked by advances from England 
were a lottery, in which every one struggled to 
obtain a prize at the expense of his neighbour. 
Ilence, labourers were seduced from one estate 
toanother ; higher wages were the result, which, 
in the end, have absorbed the resources of the 
employers. The labourers are enriched; the 
owner has been left penniless. Had the diminu- 
tion of wages taken place in 1847 rather than in 
1848, many estates now jeopardised would, per- 
haps, have escaped; for the crops were large 
enough to have given profit, had expenses of la- 
hour not aborbed it. I consider it a great dis- 
advantage to the progress of civilisation that the 
Creoles, young and old, have hitherto been en- 
abled to earn, by two or three days’ labour of six 
hours or seven hours each per week, more than 
sufficient maintenance ; they are thus induced to 
irregular habits; they shoot, fish, and lead a 
wandering life. Planters cannot regulate the 
work on their estates as farmers do in Europe; 
they are subject to the caprice of the negro—con- 
tinuous labour cannot be had—the crops fail, 
while the liabilities inerease—and there are not a 
few of the nominal possessors of property who are 
ground to the earth by the debts accumulated an- 
nually, from the enormous interest which the 
habits of West Indian dealings have introduced.” 
From these despatches, as well as from the 
evidence adduced upon the subject of the 
sugar duties before the other Louse, it 
was clear that high wages had not been 
conducive to the welfare, but had greatly 
increased the demoralisation of the negroes, 
and that that evil state of things had been 
greatly aggravated by cultivation extended 
beyond its legitimate limits, and by compe- 
tition carried on to a mischievous excess; 
and, what was worse, carried on upon bor- 
rowed capital, and at such inordinate 
charges as were wholly inconsistent with 
a sound mercantile system, or with legiti- 
mate mercantile profits, The effect of 
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the protecting duties had been to stimu- 
late artificial production in a manner that 
was most injurious to fair and legitimate 
trade; and for the proof of that, he might 
refer to the papers which had been laid 
upon the table of the House. From those 
it appeared that in the Mauritius during 
the five years which elapsed from 1820 to 
1824 inclusive, the produce had been 
22,000,000 of French pounds; that in the 
subsequent five years it had risen to 
42,000,000 Ib.; that in 1830 it was 
68,000,000 1b.; and in 1832, the year 
before the emancipation, it rose to 
73,000,000 Ib.; and since the emancipa- 
tion of the negroes, it had risen still 
more rapidly. In 1840-1, it had ad- 
vanced to 76,000,000 Ib.; and last year, 
1847, it had reached the great amount 
of 133,000,000 lb., being an increase of 
sixfold in twenty-five years. Then there 
had been a great increase in the rate of 
wages, in spite of increased immigration; 
and, after all, the labour market was by no 
means well supplied—the employers were 
bidding against each other, and the neces- 
sary consequence of that condition of af- 
fairs was most injurious to the great body 
of the planters. It was impossible that 
this state of things could go on; and he 
found in the despatches of Sir W. Gomm, 
the Governor of the Mauritius, that he had 
foreseen the calamity. The report of the 
Committee of Council, dated February 19, 
1845, stated, that ‘‘the crops of the five 
years from 1820 to 1824, averaged only 
22,000,000 Ib.; those of the subsequent 
five years, only 42,000,000 lb.; in 1830, 
the crop had risen to 68,000,009 Ib.; and, 
in 1832, to 73,000,000 Ib.”’ In a despatch 
dated August 24, 1846, Sir W. Gomm 
wrote—‘‘I cannot be blind to the facts 
that, with the supply of labour in the 
colony, 80,000,000 lb. were with ease 
gathered in from the crop of 1844-5; that 
100,000,000 Ib. and upwards have been 
in like manner shipped of that just com- 
pleted; and that many look with a full 
confidence to realising 120,000,000 Ib. 
from that already in progress. Nor can I 
be without my apprehensions that, should 
a dark day arise, in succession to these 
consecutive scasons, the ever-increasing 
cultivation of the soil, supported, and in- 
deed set on foot exclusively, by foreign aid, 
must bring extensive embarrassment.”” He 
had read these extracts to prove that it had 
been foreseen at the time by Sir W. Gomm 
that the great increase which had taken 
place in the produce was not a healthy 
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increase; that it had been stimulated by 
the artificial system which had been pur- 
sued; and this cause had not only affected 
the Mauritius, but had affected our colonies 
in the west, which had been carrying on 
cultivation with borrowed capital, upon 
which the charges were of thé heaviest 
kind; for, the trade being a hazardous 
one, the charge must be enormous. The 
artificial cultivation of sugar was increased 
by another circumstance; the merchants at 
home, who advanced money for the exten- 
sion of the cultivation in the colonies, were 
themselves trading far beyond their own 
capital, and trusted more to credit than to 
capital. In this manner was the produc- 
tion of sugar artificially increased. With- 
out reading any further statements, he 
thought he had shown that by this forced 
and artificial system—by the competition 
of the planters with each other—was the 
production unnaturally increased, and the 
wages of the labourer were raised. But 
Jet it not be supposed that he blamed these 
parties; he did not think them blameable; 
he thought them imprudent, but their im- 
prudence was as nothing compared with 
the imprudence of Parliament. The two 
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Ilouses of Parliament were responsible for | 


having fostered and encouraged this unna- 
tural system, which could have led to no| 


other result. Looking to the future, how- | 


ever, in his opinion, notwithstanding their | 
actual and immediate distress, there was a| 
fair prospect of reasonable profits in our | 
sugar-growing colonies under a better sys- | 
tem. He admitted the extreme severity of | 
the existing distress, and he deplored as | 
moch as any man the calamities which had | 
visited so large and respectable a class. 
Then with respect to the future, he had | 
ventured to predict that, if protection were | 
withdrawn, and the system of cultivation | 
was placed upon a proper footing, wages | 
would inevitably fall; and that prediction | 
had been verified. With regard to the | 
comparative cost of free and slave labour, | 
he had met the other day with a state- 
ment in a Mauritius newspaper, the Mau- | 
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rience of the planters in the Mauritius 
that free labour in that colony was deei. 
dedly cheaper than slave Jabour in Cuba, 
There was only one of the colonies in 
which this was not the case, and it was 
singular that it was the very colony where 
the wages were highest. In Guiana the 
labourers strenuously resisted the reduc. 
tion of wages, and no wonder ; they had 
been spoiled by the extraordinary high 
wages they had received owing to the 
forced and artificial system adopted by the 
planters. In Barbadoes, Antigua, and 
other colonies, with less natural advan- 
tages, where wages had not been so extra- 
vagantly foreed up, they had been much 
reduced, and a more natural and whole- 
some relation had been established between 
master and labourer. The report of the 
stipendiary magistrate of Antigua for the 
half-year ending December 31, 1847, 
stated, ‘‘ The number of young persons 
employed in field labour has inereased 
during this half-year, and I confidently re- 
peat my conviction that in a few years a 
numerous native peasantry will arise to 
cultivate the soil and supersede the neces- 
sity of emigration. The reduction of wages 
has had the effect of bringing more labour 
into the market.”” He stated that there 
was an increased amount of deposits in the 
savings banks, which was one evidence of 
increased industry amongst the labourers. 
Another effect which he had predicted was 
the diminution of the cost of production, 
and improvements in the cultivation and 
manufacture of sugar, which would be 
caused by competition; and on this point 
also he was able to prove that he had not 
been deceived. Sir Henry Light, Gover- 
nor of Guiana, in a letter dated the 25th 
of June, 1848, enclosed a document from 
Dr. Shier, stating that the subsoil drain- 
ing of canefields in Demerara in compari- 
son with a neighbouring field under com- 
mon cultivation, had given an increase of 


| produce of 100 per cent in the former as 


compared with the latter, though under 
very great disadvantages. ‘I believe,” 


ritius Mail, in which the writer said—| he said, ‘‘ that the planters are beginning 
“We asked one of our most experienced | to open their eyes on the true protection, 
planters, to whose opinion every one who| namely, better cultivation; but very few 
knows him will bend, which he preferred;| have the means of standing the outlay 
and he laughed at us forthe question. ‘I! necessary for this new mode of cultiva- 
had a choice band of slaves that were at-|tion.”’ As to manufacture, Sir TH. Light 
tached to me,’ he said, ‘ for I occupied my- | said, in his despatch of February 14, 1848, 
self about their welfare; all they did is! deseribing the success of Dr. Shier’s im- 
now easily surpassed by a band of the| provements, ‘‘ Nothing can equal the 
same number of Madras Indians.’”’ He} slovenly, unscientific way in which sugar 
was completely confirmed by the expe- | is made on those estates on which the 
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common process is used.’’ Lord Ifarris, 
jn a private letter, dated the 21st of July, 
1848, after describing the importance of 
improved cultivation, stated, with regard 
to the manufacturing process, ‘‘ A report 
was received by the last packet of prices 
set on some samples of sugar made on the 
day, at the same estate, and from canes 
taken from the same field—value of sugar 
made by Dr. Mitchell’s process, 47s. per 
ewt.; by old process, 36s. per ewt.: there 
being no inereased expense, and nearly 
double the quantity of saccharine matter 
extruded.”’ These statements sufficed to 
show that there was in our colonies a great 
capability of improvement. He now pro- 
ceeded to show that even under the pres- 
sure of existing difficulties the sugar cul- 
tivation was in a process of improvement. 
In British Guiana he found that, in the first 
six months of 1848, the quantity of sugar 
exported was 21,528 hhds.; and, in 1847, 
for the corresponding period it was only 
19,120 hhds.; showing an increase of 
2,408 hhds.; that the export of rum for 
the first half of the year 1848 was 11,653 
puncheons, while for the similar period of 
1847 it amounted only to 7,266; showing 
an increase of 4,387. On the other hand, 


the exports of molasses in 1848 were 
4,167 casks; and in 1847, 6,552 casks ; 
a diminution of 2,385 casks, or more than 


one-third. Now, when it was considered 
that the quantity of molasses depended 
upon the imperfection in the process of 
the manufacture of sugar, the diminution 
of the export of the refuse article showed 
an improvement in the mode of manufac- 
turing the sugar. There was, therefore, 
an increase during the first six months of 
the year 1848 over the first six months of 
1847 in the export of rum and sugar, the 
manufactured article, and a decrease in 
that of molasses, the refuse article. In 
Trinidad, Lord Harris, in his despatch, 
dated the 19th of June, 1848, said, ‘* Mat- 
ters are now as nearly as possible at their 
worst; artificial assistance will do little or 
nothing. Those who have energy may 
still continue to cultivate the soil; by im- 
provements, by advances in scientific cul- 
tivation, or by economy, I believe they 
may still sueceed. The number of acres 
in cultivation will be less, the crop will 
diminish in quantity, but it will not be the 
less lucrative; I believe more so, and a 
natural state of things to producers, which 
will place matters upon a more wholesome 
footing.” Bnt there were already hopes 
in this island that improvement had begun. 
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Lord Harris said—‘* Up to July, 1847, 
very great facility generally existed in 
procuring both money and bills, but neither 
a cheap nor good sugar was the result; on 
the contrary, it is notorious that now, for 
the first time, will the character of Tri- 
nidad sugar change in the estimation of 
English buyers, as a very great improve- 
ment has taken place.’’ This was the 
20th of June, 1848. In Antigua, Go- 
vernor Iligginson wrote (June, 1848), that 
there were glimmerings of returning con- 
fidence; that wages had fallen from 1s, 10d. 
to 6d. a day; and he said, ‘‘ The prevail- 
ing opinion here undoubtedly is, that unless 
free-labour produce be protected, the ma- 
jority of estates must be abandoned; but I 
incline to believe that the worst has passed.”’ 
He trusted that he had proved that the old 
protective system was essentially an un- 
sound one; and although the return to a 
better and a healthier state of things might 
be attended, and unfortunately was attend- 
ed, with no small pressure and distress— 
still he believed that that change bore in it 
the seeds of prosperity, and well-grounded 
hope for the future. But if this was his 
opinion, he might be asked on what grounds 
he justified the Bill, the second reading of 
which he had now to move? The object of 
that Bill was to extend to a longer period, 
and grant to a greater extent, the protec- 
tion and privileges accorded by the Bill of 
1846 to the British sugar-growing colonies; 
and the grounds on which he thought such 
a measure justifiable were these :—In the 
first place there existed amongst the sugar 
growers a panic, which, if not checked, 
must lead to the most disastrous results. 
Ilis own opinion was, that this panic was a 
groundless one; but the planters had been 
so long taught to rely on protection, that 
he could not be surprised at their consider- 
ing the withdrawal of that protection as 
equivalent to ruin. Under the influence, 
then, of this panic, it was probable that the 
planters would have adopted a course which 
must inevitably have led to great injury, 
not only to themselves, but to the empire. 
They would, if something were not done, 
in all probability have abandoned their es- 
tates, and discontinued a species of culti- 
vation which could not be resumed except 
at an immense sacrifice of capital. But, 
besides, it was now confessed on all hands, 
that the amount of advantage intended by 
the Act of 1846 to be conferred on the 
colonists, had not, as yet, been fully or 
practically realised. These circumstances 
justified the grant of some relief to the 
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West Indies. The principal provision of 
the present Bill was this :—there was to 
be interposed between the duties on white 
clayed muscovado, another rate applicable 
to brown clayed, and that was the duty 
which would be paid by the majority of 
foreign sugars introduced into this country. 
The measure, while it conferred consider- 
able advantages upon the British producer, 
he felt confident, would not have an injuri- 
ous effect upon the revenue. Among the 
measures introduced for the benefit of the 
planter, were the reduction of the differen- 
tial duty upon rum, anda loan of 500,0000. 
He could have wished that this sum were 
larger, but the financial difficulties of this 
country rendered the grant of a Jarger sum 
an impossibility. Had they attempted more, 
they would have effected less. They were 
not true friends of the colonies, who repre- 
sented the Government of this country as 
slow to sympathise in their difficulties, and 
as unwilling to assist them. Ile was con- 
vineed, had they returned to the system of 
protection, that they would also have re- 
turned to all those evils which had grown 
up under that system. They would have 
raised the price of labour, and they would 
have raised hopes which could not have 
been realised. He earnestly hoped that 
these measures would be accepted in the 
same spirit as they were brought forward, 
and that the colonists would not be led 
astray by the evil advice of those who 


would teach them to suppose that Her! 
Majesty’s Government were not as deeply | 


interested in endeavouring to relieve them 
and to promote their permanent prosperity 
as any other party in the kingdom. If he 
could have been really persuaded that a 
system of protection would have been for 
their permanent advantage, notwithstand- 
ing the heavy expense which it would have 
entailed upon the country—notwithstand- 
ing that it would have been so much at 
variance with the opinions which he had 
maintained ever since he entered Parlia- 
ment—he would have advocated its adop- 


tion. It appeared to him that a system of | 


protection would have been even more fatal 
to the planter than injurious to the interests 
of this country. The colonists should look 
for their ultimate and permanent prospects, 
not to Parliaments or to Governments, but 
to their own industry and enterprise; if 
they relied upon themselves, he had no 
doubt of their ultimate triumph over the 
difficulties which now surrounded them. 
In conclusion, he could not help pointing 
out how seriously their difficulties and dan- 
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gers would be augmented, should they listen 
to the evil advice proffered to them from 
some quarters; of having recourse to vio. 
lence and rash proceedings, in the yain 
hope of inducing Parliament to alter that 
policy which, in its deliberate wisdom, it 
had determined to adopt. Agitation in the 
colonies upon the question of a return to 
the system of protection might have a 
powerful effect in discouraging further in- 
flux of capital, and in keeping up the alarm 
and uneasiness which had already been ex. 
cited in some places; but they must be blind 
observers of passing events and of the steady 
eurrent of public opinion in this country 
who believed that such proceedings would 
have the hoped-for effect of inducing the 
Legislature to alter the policy which, in 
this respect, it had adopted. To that po- 
licy he was convinced the great majority 
of this country were irrevocably pledged. 
The noble Earl concluded by moving, that 
the Bill be read a second time. 

Lorp REDESDALE: If the Govern- 
ment desired to retain the colonies in the 
bonds of loyalty and affection, they should 
impress upon their minds that they were 
legislated for with a deep feeling for their 
true interests. This was the only course 
which should be pursued, and in observing 
this he could not help regretting the con- 
cluding observations of the noble Earl, as 
he thought it was rather heartless to allude 
to the miseries and sufferings of the colo- 
nists in the manner he had done, especially 
as they sprung from the policy of the pre- 
sent Ministry. He did not like the system 
adopted for the relief of the West Indies. 
Instead of advancing them half a million of 
money, which would never be repaid, it 
would have been much better to have given 
them protection by increasing the duty, 
thereby benefiting the revenue of this 
country. He blamed the Government for 
having lost three weeks of the Session by 
the blunders which pervaded the Bill; and 
he considered that due courtesy was not 
shown to the House of Lords in intro- 
ducing a measure of so much importance 
}at such a late period. It had been too 
/much the custom latterly to do so, and he 
| therefore protested against it. He would 
not oppose the Bill. 

The Eart of GRANVILLE: The Bill 
‘had been introduced at a late period, in 
consequence of the sitting of the Committee 
| appointed to inquire into the subject, and 
| the protracted nature of the debates in the 
|other House of Parliament. When they 
| ee the general commercial dis- 
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tress Which prevailed, they could not won- | iniquities and cruel practices which are in- 


r that the manufacture of sugar, a com-| separable from slavetrading. 
e. c 5 


modity of such a variable character, should 
also suffer. 

Loxp DENMAN wished to express the 
reasons for that satisfaction which he felt 
that this Bill had been introduced to the 
Legislature by Her Majesty’s Government. 
The principal was, because it was in 
direct opposition to the Act which, two 
years ago, he thought it was most dis- 
sraceful to this country to have passed. 
That Act, said to be based on ‘“ the just 
and eternal principles of free trade,”’ an- 
nounced as the final settlement of an em- 
barrassing question, had enjoyed an eter- 
nity of two years and seven days, and was 
now repealed by its authors. That Act 
had proceeded on non-protection by dif- 
ferential duties: this Bill revived and 
prolonged protection. This Bill was, 
therefore, the proof that the Act of 1846 
had failed—exeept, indeed, in one effect, 
predicted by those who opposed it, the 
increased stimulus and encouragement af- 
forded to the traftic in our fellow-creatures 
—an effect produced by the increased de- 
mand for slaves; by the increased activity 
of the traders who provided the market; 
and still more fatally by the opinion it had 
caused amongst the nations of the world, 
that England had grown indifferent on the 
subject of that detestable traftic. He was 
happy to hear from the noble Lords, that 
hopes were still entertained that our colonies 
might recover their prosperity. But he 
was perfectly confident that could only be 
by means of the extinetion of the slave 
trade; and whoever would calmly con- 
sider the evidence which had been given 
by the most reluctant witness on that sub- 
ject, would be convinced that that was the 
case. Le rejoiced that the observations 
which he had addressed to the House a 
few evenings back, had attracted some 
portion of the publie attention, for if the 
mind of the people of England were brought 
to bear upon the subject, and if inquiries 
were pursued by enlightened men who 
formed the public opinion, who were anx- 
lous to obtain the truth, he had not the 
slightest doubt that the slave trade would 
be speedily extinguished. And the ques- 
tion was not only of vital importance to 
the general interests, but it pressed for 
mediate decision, and an effectual re- 
medy, The supply of slaves could not 
be less than 200 men a day; and every 
day that this consummation was de- 
layed, 200 men were exposed to all the 
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His obser- 
vations had been aseribed to a personal 
interest in this matter, because one who 
was very dear to him was actively em- 
ployed in its suppression. That cireum- 
stance had not, however, the slightest in- 
fluence on his opinions, formed and ma- 
tured as they had been long before the 
birth of that individual. The professional 
reputation, too, of that officer, though con- 
nected with his proceedings on the coast 


|of Africa, rested on the past, and was 


wholly independent of the measures to 
be adopted by Parliament; and he be- 
lieved he might safely leave his repu- 
tation to take eare of itself. It had been 
said of himself, with the same view, that 
he was a leading Member of the Anti- 
Slavery Society. It so happened that he 
never was a member of the Anti-Slavery 
Society; he never even subscribed to it, 
he never attended their councils. He should 
be proud to boast of that association if it 
had existed, but other duties rendered it 
impossible. These trifling errors, in re- 
spect to himself, were followed up by a 
very formidable attack (said the noble 
Lord) made by a newspaper of high re- 
putation and great name, and which is 
supposed to have lately passed into the 
eare of a noble Earl, a person of great and 
high talents and attainments, and con- 
nected with a still more important person- 
age. The noble Earl was also a Member 
of the Committee which inquired into the 
slave trade; and the proceedings of the 
Committee are in some degree disclosed 
in the same article. It is in the Morning 
Chronicle of the 24th. Therefore I feel 
anxious as to what your Lordships may 
think of this. I am accused of injustice and 
illiberality, under the mask of justice and 
humanity, and even of calumny. Calumny 
is a strong word; but I do not complain of 
it, for I perceive the sense in which it it 
used by the writer. The calumny is, not 
that I stated anything untruly, but that I 
made strong observations on the evidence 
of a party who stated himself to have 
been a slavetrader. If I had incorreetly 
charged Dr. Cliffe with being a slave- 
trader, I should plead guilty to uttering 
the worst of calumnies; but when he him- 
self confesses, or rather boasts, that he has 
been a slavetrader, the character affixed 
to that crime is not affixed by me but by 
the law. . The law of England proclaims 
him a pirate, a robber, and a felon. So 
does the law of America, where he was 


U 
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born; so do the public acts of the 
Brazilian empire, where he is domiciled. 
But this newspaper, by whomsoever edited 
or supervised, thinks proper to make the 
defence of this gentleman. They state 
that he is a most honourable man; that 
this honourable man has been a slave- 
trader, he and his eulogist admit; but he 
adds, that he has ceased to be such. On 
no uncommon principle of deciding on the 


eredibility of evidence, respecting the wit- | 


ness himself, I believe what he confesses; 


but I do not believe what he states in his | 


own favour. I believe that he continues 
to be a slavetrader, because his evidence 
is plainly calculated to promote the gain of 
slavetraders. I do not believe that he has 
ecased tobeone. He expresses that he is stiil 
a slaveowner ; and what reason do your 
Lordships imagine that he offers for giving 
up his trade? Why, he abstained from 
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| learned Friend, who is absent (Lord 
| Brougham), is violently attacked in this 
;newspaper for having ealled this witness 
| the pet and darling witness of the Com. 
|mittee. My noble Friend (Lord Eddis. 
/bury) who, when in the House of Com. 
|mons, was a Member of the Committee, 
| knows that a great many questions put in 
| the report are more instructive than the an- 
| swers ; many of them proposed to Dr, 
| Clitfe, betoken a remarkable degree of fa- 
vour to his opinions; and nearly all his an- 
swers are in a tone which argues confi- 
dence in the partiality or credulity of those 
to whom they were given. Another proof 
| that this gentleman was the pet and dar. 
| ling witness, was stated by Lord Brougham, 
| though not perhaps reported, that after 
ia British officer had declared his opinion, 
‘this person was called upon to confirm 
it by his sanction. The officer’s opinion 


motives of humanity, because he was so|had been unfavourable to the means em- 
shocked at the horrors which were com- | ployed for suppressing the slave trade; and 
mitted, that his delicate nerves would no | the quondam slavetrader was asked by an 


longer allow him to proceed in it. These 
horrors, however, he takes care to impute, 
not to his brother slavetraders, or him- 
self, who were the persons practising them, 
but to our squadron, in the attempt to 
suppress their iniquity. Is it impossible, 
if he left the trade, that our squadron drew 
him from it? Have I no right to examine 
the history of a witness who comes to offer 


| hon. Member of the Committee (Mr. Jack- 
'son) to sanction that opinion as common 
sense and practical wisdom, and opposed 
to wild theory—that opinion, by the way, 
being a speculation on what had not 
taken place, and the wild theory being 
a deseription of conduci which had 
succeeded in crippling the slave trade. 
Another proof of the favour lavished on 





voluntary evidence before a Committee, as| this witness, was, that a paper of small 
to his former conduct? Am I not to! print but great length, handed in by him 
judge from his own story whether he is | as supplementary to his evidence, was 
entitled to be believed? He declines on! printed twice over in the report of the 
two or three occasions to enter into parti- | Committee, which had refused to British 
culars which the Committee ask. He says, | officers the opportunity of correcting some 
if I were to tell you, 1 should lead an un-| mistakes which had arisen in reporting 
comfortable life in the country to which I} their statements. To my noble and learned 
am going; if I were to let out the informa- | Friend, now absent, these observations are 





tion [ possess, you would spend more money 
in your vain efforts to put down the 
slave trade. Ile tells no fact which it is 


useful to know, and merely repeats the | 


opinion that we cannot suppress his trade. 
Iam asked, in the same article—would 


you not, as a Judge, hear the evidence of | 
a person who has ceased to be a thief? I) 
would hear the evidence of any man, whe- | 
ther he had conquered his thievish propen- | 


sities or not; but if, instead of stating facts, 
he offered counsel how I should suppress 


crimes in whieh he had himself been en- | 


gaged, and he should advise me to let 
them be carried on to any extent to which 
high profits would tempt, I should know 
whether I was dealing with one who had 
those profits in his eye. My noble and 


|due. And it is due to both of us to de- 
| clare that our observations on this witness 
were prompted by no personal feeling to- 
wards him, but solely by the fear that 
his evidence might so influence the Com- 
mittee as to cause unutterable misery to 
millions of our innocent fellow-creatures. 
The noble and learned Lord then made 
some further comments on the evidence 
given before the Committee. Doubts had 
| been raised whether the slave trade was 
piracy. If not piracy, it was a still more 
atrocious and infamous crime; and he 
‘thought one simple consideration proved 
it, for the great evil of piracy was the 
‘perpetual danger to life and limb, from 
| personal conflicts. But that danger and 
jee conflicts were the constant compal- 
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jons, nay, the daily practices, and the di- 
rect object of the slavetrader. It was 
needless, however, to heap reproaches on 
the trade; all men in this country write 
and vie with each other in inveighing 
against the ‘‘accursed traftic—diabolical 
trade” familiar designations, as glibly re- 
peated as the courteous epithets applied by 
Members of either House of Parliament 
toeach other. All admit that it is a nui- 
sance to be put down; but how? Those 
ie ; p p a 

just invectives will not put it down. The 
only other mede, complacently suggested, 
he understood, by high authority, was to 
make it, by its exeesses, work its own 
eure. Within what time is this operation 
expected to succeed ¢ In ten years, or 
six, or five ?—the longest of these limits 
is less than the most sanguine have ven- 
tured to fix. But even for the shortest, 
Africa is to go on enduring, and Europe to- 
lerating, this most enormous of evils, with 
increased and accumulated aggravations. 
And by what means is success to be at- 
tained? The means thus coolly contem- 
plated are insurrections of the slave, and 
the massacre of the masters! The indul- 
gence of all the worst passions, exaspe- 


rated by the sense of the most hideous 
wrongs! Insurrection would most proba- 
bly be vanquished by the superior powers | 
of civilised men, and oppression become 


more grievous. If it sueceeded, are we 
sure the slave trade would be extinguished ? 
The insurgent negro, if triumphant, might 
be tempted to the same career which had 
conferred wealth and power upon his 
master, and the slave trade, in savage 
hands, rage more fierce and bloody than 
ever before, for all time, and over a bound- 
less region. He would now contend, 
that if all regard to justice and humanity 


were to be cast aside—if man was merely | 


& money-making animal—and if the prin- 
ciples of free trade could be consistently 
invoked for the protection of slavetrading, 
prudence itself would enjoin us to perse- 


vere in our resolution to suppress that | 


trafic. The great practical argument 
against this course is, that the Brazilian 
slavetrader may bid us defiance, and se- 


cure success to his adventures in our de- | 


spite. But if he does so, his piratical 
force will sweep those seas, and soon place 
all the trade of the world in that quarter 
at his merey. With no more respect for the 
white merchant’s bales than for the bodies 
of the negroes, he has often turned pirate 


in the more ordinary sense, and has even | 
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dared to fire into an English man-of-war; 
while, on the opposite coast of Africa, he 
has annoyed those of our countrymen who 
carry on a legitimate trade with that vast 
and fertile continent, has burned their fac- 
tories, and baffled their commercial opera- 
tions. This branch of the subject has 
hitherto been little touched, but is full of 
instruction. The evidence of Mr. Hutton 
before the Committee is especially deserv- 
ing of notice. And obviously, the maraud- 
ing of the slavers off the two coasts may 
soon require a much more expensive arma- 
ment than the squadron now engaged in 
the gradual diminution and final extine- 
tion of the traffic. These remarks he sub- 
mitted to the House on the present occa- 
sion, because the Bill, though proper, as 
far as it went, in providing protection for 
the colonies, fell lamentably short of the 
requirements of the case. They could only 
flourish by destroying the felonious compe- 
tition which now prevailed over them. 
How was this trade to be put down? 
They all called it accursed; they all 
said it was atrocious. What, then, was 
it they were to look at? They were 
to look at the next six or eight years, 
when there would be a great glut, a 
great demand for slaves, and subsequently 
an insurrection of those slaves, and a mas- 
sacre of all the white proprietors. Who 
‘could contemplate that without horror ? 
After all, would it abolish slavery? The 
i slaves consisted of various nations, and 
| were often in a state of absolute hostility 
,to one another. The massacre would not 
| be confined to the whites; it would be the 
| destruction of all. He requested a most 
| attentive perusal of the evidence given be- 
| fore the Committee, particularly the evi- 
dence of Mr. Hutton, who showed what the 
conduct of the slavetrader was. When 
the slave trade was got rid of, legitimate 
trade would flourish. It was clear that 
| the slave trade was the thing to be uproot- 
led; and until it was uprooted there would 
be no prosperity in the colonies. 

| The Duxe of ARGYLI said, that it 
appeared to him that the arguments in fa- 
vour of the Bill were somewhat transposed 
from their natural position. Je was no 
protectionist; he rejoiced most sincerely 
that these restrictions had been removed; 
but for that, he feared to think what their 
position might have been. Another ques- 
tion, however, ought to enter into their 
consideration; he meant, the element of 
the slave trade. Throughout the whole 

U2 
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course of the speech of the noble Earl, he | 
had scarcely alluded to this. If he wished 
the system of protection to be continued to | 
the West Indian colonies, it would not have 

been on the abstract theory that protection | 
was the right system generally, but that | 
we should constantly endeavour to exter- | 
minate by every means, direct and indirect, | 
the slave trade. The whole argument had | 
been to prove that this measure would be | 
an advantage to the West Indian colonies. 

Ife asked his noble Friend, had it been any 

foregone opinion that the system of pro- 

tection abstractedly was bad for our colo- | 
nies, that had led to the adoption of this 
system? Had it not been a desire to have 
our sugar cheaper at as little loss as we 
could to our own income? That had been 
the object of our policy; and after we had 
determined to get our sugar cheaper, we | 
turned round and said, it will do you no 

harm; we will take our sugar from the 

slaveholders; we hope you ean compete 

with them. He hoped they might. He 

could not agree with one sentence of the 

noble Earl, when with a solemn face he! 
addressed the West Indians, and said, you 
must labour for yourselves; we can afford 
no more protection. If they sueceeded in | 
maintaining their place in the world as | 
sugar-producing colonies, they owed no 
thanks to us. 

Eart ST. VINCENT contended that | 
free labour could never compete with slave 
labour. Believing this principle, he re- 
garded with considerable jealousy any mea- | 
sure which sanctioned the introduetion of | 
slave-grown sugar into the markets of this 
country. | 

Earn GREY replied. 

Bill read 22, 

Jlouse adjourned. 
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Minvutres.] New Wrir.—For Cheitenham, v. The Hon. 
Craven Fitzhardinge Berkeley, void Election. 

Punic Buts.—2° West India Colonies and Mauritius ; 
Savings Banks; Consolidated Fund; Exchequer Bills; 
Copper and Lead Duties, 

Reported. —Postige on Newspapers (Channel Islands, &e.); 
Royal Military Asylum ; Taxing Masters, Court of Chan- 
cery (Ireland); Drainage Certificates; Slave Trade 
(Muscat). 

5° and passed :—Battersea Park, &e. 

Petitions Presentep. By Mr. Ewart, from the Synod 
of Dumfries, against the Diplomatie Relations, Court of 
Rome, Bill.—By Lord John Russell, from the Protestant 
Clergy and Laity of Ireland, in favour of the Present 
System of Education (Ireland).—From the Board of 
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against the Poor Removal (England and Scotland) Bill, 
By Colonel Sibthorp, from the Trustees and Managers 
of the Lincoln Savings Bank, against the Savings Banks 
Bill. 


THE WEST INDIA COLONIES AND 
MAURITIUS BILL. 


On the Motion that this Bill be read 
Seeond Time, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK would intreat the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to take fuller 
powers—which he need not exercise if he 
should hereafter find it expedient to do so 
—extending the provisions of the Bill, so 
as to enable him to make advances on the 
coming crops in the colonies. This would 


‘confer a great benefit under the present 


cireumstanees of pressure. He thought 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer need not 
be ashamed to follow the example of Mr. 
Pitt, who in a time of diffieulty advanced 
5,000, 0002. sterling on the credit of the 
four great manufactures of this country; 
thereby saving the manufacturers without 
the cost of one shilling to the revenue. 
Unless such aid as he now asked for were 
afforded to the colonies, he feared the plan- 
tations might be abandoned; and then the 


| price of sugar would rise in consequence of 


the deficient supply of tie article. If, 
added to this, a revolt should take place 


|}among the slaves of Cuba and other fo- 


reign settlements, the price of sugar would 
be higher than it ever had been before in 
this country; and then what would become 


of the revenue, the consumption of sugar 


being necessarily reduced by the high 
price? Ile pressed upon the ¢ ‘hancellor of 


_the Exehequer to take his suggestion into 
| consideration. 


The CHANCELLOR or tim EXCHE- 
QUER was not insensible to the weight of 
the noble Lord’s suggestion, although he 


| did not anticipate such a result in our co- 


lonies as the noble Lord had adverted to. 
| Upon the whole, the course pursued by the 
| Government was, he thought, best ealeu- 
| lated to promote the permanent interests 
of the eolonies; and, indeed, the words 
standing in the Bill, or very nearly those 
words, had been adopted at the suggestion 
lof an hon. Gentleman, after a communica- 
tion with the West Indian body. The Bill 
| drew a distinction between the cultivation 
of private estates and objects which were 
of a more general or public benefit, such 
as road making, drainage, &e., and pro- 
posed to assist the latter; and he must ob- 
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latter objects would of course be available 
for the purpose indicated by the noble 


Lord. 

Mr. HUME observed, that the West 
India colonists had almost abandoned hope. 
The Colonial Office, instead of leaving the 
colonists to their own self-government, in- 
terfered in the most trifling matters. At 
St. Lucia, for instance, a quarrel had re- 
eently taken place between Judge Reddie 
and Colonel Torrens with regard to some 
letters, assailing the character of the Bi- 
shop of Barbadoes. Earl Grey had direct- 
ed that an inquiry should be instituted, the 
result of which was that Judge Reddie, 
who had been suspended, was restored to 
his office; but he (Mr. Hume) complained 
that Earl Grey had directed that the ex- 
penses of the inquiry should be paid out 
of the colonial funds, while, as the quarrel 
was of a merely personal nature, the ex- 
penses of the investigation ought to have 
been borne by the parties immediately con- 
cerned. He had reason to believe that the 
colony of Guiana would refuse to vote any 
more money for the public establishments. 
The taxation of that colony, for the year 
before last, amounted to one-third of the 
value of the colonial produce, and it was 
not to be expected that such a state of 
things could continue. 

Mr. BARCLAY recommended that the | 
grant proposed to be made under this Bill 
should not be placed at the control of the 
colonial legislatures, for if that were the 
case, the money might probably be misap- 
plied, and appropriated to jobbing pur- 
poses. He hoped the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would give an answer to the 
question of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
In Jamaica the public officers had not re- 
ceived their last quarter’s salary, and he 
believed the same was the case in other | 
colonies. In his opinion the colonists, 
when they reecived further intelligence 
from this country, would be still more in- 
disposed to vote the supplies. 

Mason BLACKALL wished to eall the 
attention of the Under Secretary for the 
Colonies to the condition of the island of 
Ceylon, to which this Bill did not apply. 
Ile believed that if better facilities of com- 
munication were afforded in Ceylon, by the 
construction of roads and railways, it might 
he restored to the state of prosperity which 
it had attained some years ago. 

Mr. HAWES said, this loan was to be 
devoted entirely to the sugar-producing 
colonies, upon which great difficulties had 
been entailed by the measure of negro 
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emancipation. THe was ready to admit 
that the establishment of good roads, and 
especially of railway communication, would 
be of great advantage to Ceylon. Ie had 
been informed that, in consequence of the 
present defective system of communication, 
the cost of rice, which formed the principal 
food of the people, was enhanced to double 
or treble the original price of the article. 
Lord Torrington, the present Governor of 
Ceylon, had however very recently trans- 
mitted to this country a road ordinance, 
which had been framed with great care, 
aud which he believed was ecaleulated ma- 
terially to benefit the island. With regard 
to the occurrences at St. Lucia to which 
the hon. Member for Montrose had re- 
ferred, the whole of the papers relating to 
the subject had been laid upon the table, 
and he would recommend the hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Ifume) to peruse those documents 
before he again brought the matter under 
the notice of the House. The hon. Member 
for Sunderland (Mr. Barclay) had expressed 
his opinion that the distribution of the loan 
to be advanced under this Bill should not 
be confided to the colonial legislatures; 
but he begged to point out to the hon. 
Gentleman, that although the money would 
be distributed under the direction of the 
colonial legislatures, the purposes to 
which it was to be applied were expressly 
defined in the Bill, and were all of a public 
nature. With respect to the course Her 
Majesty’s Government might take if Ja- 
maica or Guiana should refuse to defray 
the expense of the public establishments, 
he would only say, ‘* Sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.”’ If such a state of 
things should arise, it would then be for 
the Government to determine how they 
should act towards those who might have 
a fair claim upon the attention and justice 
of the mother country. If the colonists 
considered that a reduction of public ex- 
penditure was necessary, and if they calmly 
and fairly weighed the just claims of in- 
dividuals and the interests of the colonies, 
he was satisfied that there would be no ob- 
jection on the part of his noble Friend the 
Colonial Secretary to a just and well-con- 
sidered scheme of economy. Le thought 
the noble Lord was bound to oppose any 
erude and sweeping measures, which might 
peril the best interests of the colonies; but 
he was convinced that any well-considered 
scheme of improved administration or eco- 
nomy would meet with the most cordial 
and earnest attention of his noble Friend. 
With regard to British Guiana, he might 
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observe, that the legislative system of that 
colony had frequently been under the con- 
sideration both of the Governor of the 
colony and of the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, with a view to the improvement of 
the system, which did not at present com- 
mand the confidence either of the colonists 
or of the people of this country. He would 
therefore demur to regarding any decision 
of the legislative body of that colony as 
expressing the general feeling of our colo- 
nists. Ile had the utmost confidence that 
the policy of the Government in the estab- 
lishment of free trade, and the increase of 
competition, would lead to a system of 
economy and improvement in cultivation, 
which would render the existing capital 
and labour employed in our West Indian 
colonies far more profitable than they had 
hitherto been. Ile could assure the House 
that his noble Friend at the head of the 
Colonial Department was most anxious to 
adopt such measures as might promote 
and secure the present and future prosper- 
ity of the colonies. 

Mr. BERNAL said, that the eivil lists for 
the support of the colonial establishments 
in Jamaica had been adopted when the 
colonies were in a state of prosperity, and 
it could not be expected that colonies on 
the verge of bankruptcy could support 
those establishments. 

Bill read second time. 


SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 

On the question that the Savings Banks 
Bill be read a Second Time, 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT called attention 
to the report made to the Government by 
Mr. Tidd Pratt on the affairs of certain 
savings banks in Ireland; the report con- 
tained charges of fraud, but he was in- 
formed that a portion of these charges 
could be distinetly disproved, while for 
others it was denied that Mr. Tidd Pratt 
had just ground for his statements. 

Mr. HUME thought it would only be 
fair that, as Mr. Pratt’s report had been 
published on the one hand, the evidence 
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taken before the Committee which had 
just reported on savings banks in Ireland, 
should be made public also. He was in- 
clined to think, that this Bill had better be | 
limitted to the appointment of auditors to | 
audit the accounts and examine the depo- | 
sitors’ books periodically, and not extended | 
to the regulation of the liability of trus- | 
tees. 

Mr. G. CRAIG reminded the hon. Mem- | 
ber that the Bill was framed upon the | 
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unanimous recommendation of the Com. 
mittee. 

CotoneL THOMPSON said, it had 
struck him with profound astonishment, to 
hear that the savings banks were not 
what in popular parlance was ealled “ag 
good as the bank.’’ He should as soop 
have dreamed of having payment of his 
dividends at the Bank of England refused, 
because a clerk had gone to America, On 
the numerous occasions where he had ad- 
vised servants and others in the less 
wealthy classes to invest their savings in 
the savings banks, he would assuredly 
have done no such thing if he had had the 
slightest conception they had anything but 
Government security for their money. If 
they had not, the only inference was that 
they ought to have, and the sooner it was 
set about the better. Why did not the 
Government give them its security, charg. 
ging for the same; for it was no economy 
to tell the poor man his banking should 
be done upon a cheaper plan, but it was 
on condition he should take the chance of 
having his money run away with alto- 
gether. Governments were for no purpose 
but doing for individuals what individuals 
could not so well do for themselves; and 
therefore the matter must be set at rest. 

Bill read a second time. 


SPIRITS (DEALERS IN) BILL. 

House in Committee. 

On Clause 25, by which it was to be en- 
acted that persons removing spirits in any 
quantity exceeding one gallon in any part 
of the united kingdom, and refusing to pro- 
duce a proper {permit or certificate, might 
be arrested, convicted, and on non-pay- 
ment of a penalty, not exceeding 1001. and 
not less than 25/., imprisoned for not more 
than six nor less than three calendar 
months, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, he con- 
sidered the punishment to be awarded un- 
der this clause was monstrous compared 
with the offence. 

Mr. HUME moved that the maximum 
penalty should not exceed 100/., and that 


| the magistrates should have power to miti- 


gate it as they thought fit. : 
The Committee divided on the question, 
that the words ‘‘ not exceeding ”’ be insert- 
ed :—Ayes 33; Noes 51: Majority 18. 
List of the Ayes. 
Callaghan, D. 


Carew, W. Il. P. 
Cobden, R, 


Anstey, T. C. 
Barkly, LU. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
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O’Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Reynolds, J. 
Robinson, G, R. 
Salwey, Col. 
Tenison, E. K. 
‘Thompson, Col. 
Turner, E. 
Vyse, R. I. Rf. H. 
Williams, J. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS, 
IIume, J. 
Duncan, G. 


List of the Noxs. 


Lewis, G. C. 
Lushington, C. 
Lygon, hon. Gen. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Milnes, R. M. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Ogle, 5. C. H. 
Parker, J. 
Pinney, W. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Scrope, G. P. 
Seymer, IL. K. 
Seymour, Sir HU. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, rt.hn.SirW. 
Stanton, W. H. 
Villiers, hon. C, 
Ward, H. G. 
Wilson, J. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
TELLERS. 
Tufnell, H. 
Hill, Lord M. 


Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that even 
the concession of the right hon. Gentle- 
man as to the power of imprisonment left 
it in his opinion a monstrous punishment. 

The CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER would have no objection to make 
the minimum of imprisonment one month 
instead of three. 

Mr. HUME was not satisfied with the 
way in which the penalty stood. He would 
therefore propose that the penalty should 
in all cases be mitigated as the magistrate 
should think fit. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK hoped the noble 
Lord (Lord J. Russell) would grant what 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer refused to 
concede, viz., that instead of the period of 
imprisonment at hard labour being not 
more than six months, and not less than 
one month, the words ‘ not exceeding six 
months ’’ should be inserted. 

Mr. HUME considered it intolerable 
that the power of seizure in such circum- 


Forbes, W. 
Greene, J. 
Jlamilton, G. A. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Keogh, W. 
Knox, Col. 
Martin, J. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. I. 
Morris, D. 
Mantz, G. F. 
O'Connell, J. 


Abdy, T. N. 

Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. LU. F. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Bowring, Dr. 

joyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 

Brown, W. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Collins, WwW. 

Cowper, hon, W. F. 
Craig, W. G. 
Denison, W. J. 
Divett, E. 

Douglas, Sir C. E. 
Drummond, H. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, R. W. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. J. 
Ileywood, J. 

Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. H. 
Langston, J. I. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
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stances should be given to policemen, of 
whom there were about 14,000 in the 
country. 

Mr. HENLEY thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose had understated his case; 
for seizures might be made not only by 
policemen, but by parish constables, and 
even by special constables. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND also com- 
plained of the powers given to policemen 
and constables, who had not studied the 
law on these points, as officers of Excise 
deemed it their duty to do. 

The Committee divided upon ‘the ques- 
tion that the word ‘‘no”’ in the clause, 
the omission of which would have made 
way for Mr. Ilume’s Amendment, that in 
all eases the penalty should be mitigated 
by the magistrate to as low an amount as 
he thought fit, stand part of the clause: 
—Ayes 56; Noes 31: Majority 25. 

List of the Ayrs. 
Abdy, T. N. Lewis, G. C, 
Anson, hon. Col. M‘Gregor, J. 
Baring,rt. hon. Sir F.T. Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Bellew, R. M. Milnes, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. Morpeth, Visct. 
Blackall, 8S. W. Ogle, 8. C. I. 
Boyle, hon. Col. Parker, J. 
Brotherton, J. Pinney, W. 
Brown, W. Price, Sir R. 
Campbell, hon. W. F. Riee, E. R. 
Childers, J. W. Rich, H. 
Collins, W. Romilly, Sir J. 
Cowper, hon, W. F. Russell, Lord J. 
Craig, W. G. Seymer, Il. K. 
Denison, W. J. Seymour, Sir II. 
Divett, E. Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Douglas, Sir C. E. Shelburne, Earl of 
Dundas, Adm. Smith, J. A, 
Ebrington, Visct. Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Grenfell, C. W. Stanton, W. I. 
Grey, R. W. Talfourd, Serj. 
Hawes, B. Tennent, R. J. 
Ifayter, W. G. Villiers, hon. C,. 
Henry, A. Ward, H. G. 
Heywood, J. Wilson, d. 
Hobhouse, T. B. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Jones, Capt. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. II. 
Langston, J. H. Tufnell, HH. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. Hill, Lord M. 


List of the Noxs. 


Tlood, Sir A. 
Keogh, W. 
Knox, Col. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. H. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connell, J. 
O'Connell, M. J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Robinson, G, R, 
Salwey, Col. 
Tenison, E. K, 


TELLERS, 


Anstey, T, C. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, W. H. P. 
Cobden, R. 
Currie, HH. 
Drummond, I. 
Dunean, G. 
Ewart, W. 
Forster, M. 
Hardcastle, J. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
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Thompson, Col. Wyld, J. 
Williams, J. TELLERS, 
Willoughby, Sir I. IIume J. 
Wodehouse, E. Forbes, W. 

Clause to stand part of the Dill. 

The House resumed. Report to be re- 
ecived, 


BRITISH SPIRITS WAREHOUSING BILL. 

On the Motion that the House go into 
Committee, 

Mr. M. J. O'CONNELL (in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Moffatt) moved an instruction 
to the Committee on the British Spirits 
Warehousing Bill, that they have power to 
extend the provisions of the Bill, so far as 
to apply to spirits distilled in the united 
kingdom the privileges at present enjoyed 
by the owners of foreign and colonial 
spirits, in respect of the mode and time of 
levying the duties chargeable thereon. 
The mode of levying the duty gave a great 
advantage to colonial spirits, on which 
the evaporation had been greatly exagger- 
ated. <A quantity of brandy, containing at 
the time of landing 350 proof gallons, was 
reduced, at the end of five years, to 299 
gallons, being a loss of 51 gallons, or 14.6 
per cent, and a loss, taking the average 
bonded price, of 36.2 per cent on the 
prices. Another quantity of brandy amount- 
ing to 345 gallons, which was three years 
in bond, lost 42 gallons, or 12.2 per cent, 
and on the short price, 53 per cent; whereas 
with respect to rum, which had been de- 
scribed as greatly exposed to evaporation 
from being the production of a warmer cli- 
mate, on a quantity of 669 gallons three 
years in bond, the loss was 38 gallons, or 
only 5.7 per cent on the quantity, and 14 
per cent on the price. Taking the losses on 
the decreases of spirits, according to the eal- 


culation which the right hon. Gentleman | 


had adopted, at 34d. per gallon on English 
spirits, at 33-100ths of a penny on Scotch, 
and at jd. on Irish, they amounted for 
each country to 28,125/., 2,250/., and 
9,1001., or 39,4751. in all. Mr. Wood, 
the Chairman of the Excise, who was in 
favour of charging the revenue on spirits 
at the worm’s end, declared, in his evi- 
dence before the Sugar and Coffee Plant- 
ing Committee, that he had completely 
made up his mind, from long experience, 
in favour of the mode he thought most de- 
sirable; he was unwilling to bring into 
practice a mode which was less desirable, 
and which he thought afforded greater 
opportunities for fraund. But Sir T. Fre- 
mantle had given it as his opinion that the 
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time of charging the duty might be 
changed without any danger to the re. 
venue. Articles of commerce were, gene. 
rally speaking, charged with duty, not on 
the quantity going into store, but on the 
quantity taken into consumption. As re. 
garded the West Indian and the home 
distiller, this was a question of equality of 
privilege. In pleading for the change, he 
supported the interests of the consumers 
throughout the country. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, the calculations which the 
hon. Gentleman seemed to think derived 
from some peculiar source were founded on 
and deduced from certain documents laid 
on the table of the House, namely, returns 
with respect to spirits in England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland, moved for chiefly by 
the hon. Member for Limerick. The main 
ground on which the hon. Gentleman 
rested his Motion was, that the Excise 
allowances ought to be put on the same 
footing as the Customs allowances. But 
the whole system of the Excise duties was 
entirely diiferent from that of Customs 
duties. When articles were imported from 
abroad, the policy of the country had for 
its basis to give every possible facility for 
warehousing, so as to make this country 
the great depét for foreign goods; nay, so 
far was this principle carried out, that 
goods which might never directly benefit 
the country, but which were warehoused 
here, were allowed to be exported, that 
being for the advantage of the foreign 
trade. Every possible freedom was given 
with respect to goods under the Customs; 


‘and therefore the duties were taken on 


goods under the Customs at the last pos- 
sible period at which they could be levied. 
With respect to the Excise duties, again, 
the great object was to levy the dutics at 
the earliest possible period, that the super- 
vision of the Excise might thereby be ter- 
minated. Such was the case with respect 
to soap, malt, spirits, and other articles 
chargeable with duty under the Excise. 
If the hon. Gentleman said the method of 
charging the spirit duties was an exception 
to the ordinary rule, he proceeded on fal- 
lacious grounds; for the rule was, that the 
Customs levied duties at the last moment, 
and the Excise at the earliest. The hon. 
Gentleman had said he had altered the 
duty proposed to be levied on colonial 
spirits. Nodoubt he had. But he stated 
in 1846 that in the then state of informa- 
tion ls. was as much the distillers were 
entitled to as a protection against the co- 
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Jonial distillers. He then stated Gd. as a 
fair amount, when further light had been 
thrown upon the subject, concurring with 
the Chairman of Excise, who had assigned 
the grounds on which that opinion rested. 
If the hon. Gentleman accused him in that 
and other respects of not holding the same 
opinion at different times, did the hon. 
Gentleman mean to say that whatever ex- 
perience he might acquire he was never to 
alter an opinion for the benefit of the con- 
sumer and the trader of this country, and 
introduce relaxations which, had earlier 
explanations been obtained, would have 
been earlier adopted? It was on the evi- 
dence of two practical distillers that the 
(iovernment proceeded. Science was 
brought to bear on the subject; and they 
were enabled to relax the old-fasioned re- 
strictions with which neither the Excise 
nor the distillers had thought it possible to 
dispense. The Government deserved credit 
for removing those restrictions which were 
formerly considered indispensably neces- 
sary to the protection of the revenue. 
The question at issue really resolved itself 
into a question between revenue and trade. 
He could not assent to the proposed altera- 
tion. One of the largest distillers in this 
country, Mr. Currie, had given evidence 
before the Committee to which the hon. 
Gentleman had referred, showing, that un- 
der such a system there was the greatest 
possible opportunity of committing fraud. 
The consequence would be to endanger the 
revenue. That was not the opinion of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer or the Chair- 
man of the Excise, but of one of the 
largest distillers in the country. The 
present system secured a degree of care 
on the part of distillers which could not 
otherwise be secured; for it was their in- 
terest to prevent a decrease. To make 
the proposed alteration would be merely to 
surrender so much revenue to the distillers. 
He held in his hand an account of the 
quantity of English spirits taken out of 
bond in 1847, and he found from that that 
the maximum amount of revenue which 
would be risked by the proposal now under 
consideration was no less than 118,000I. 
Ile did not mean to say that a loss to that 
extent would positively occur, but only 
that it would be risked; and this was an 
anount of risk which he was not prepared 
to run. He maintained that it was the 
fairest way, on the whole, that the duty 
should be paid at the worm’s end on the 
quantity actually produced. There would 
then be no risk to the revenue; and al- 
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though, ultimately, the duty on the quan- 
tity consumed might be somewhat in 
ereased, this higher duty would fall upon 
the consumer, as it ought to do, because 
he would get a better article, in conse- 
quence of the improvement of the spirits 
by being kept in bond. His hon, Friend 
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seemed to think that there was no disposi- 
tion on the part of Government to make 
any relaxations in favour of the dealers. 
Now, from the beginning to the end of the 
Bill, the effect of its provisions would be 
the removal of restrictions and obstrue- 
tions, especially upon the Scoteh and Irish 


distillers. Considering that such were the 
provisions of this Bill, he did not think he 
could be justly chargeable with neglecting 
the interests of the dealers, or with being 
unwilling in any way to remove restrictions 
from the trade, where their removal could 
be shown to be consistent with the safety 
of the revenue. Ie hoped, therefore, the 
Iiouse would support him in resisting the 
Motion of his hon. Friend. 

Mr. MONSELL was happy to be able 
to confirm the statement of the right hon. 
Gentleman with reference to the general 
tendency of the Bill. The proposed relax- 
ations had given the greatest possible sat- 
isfaction to the Irish distillers. At the 
same time, however, they felt that they 
suffered unjustly from the charge of the 
duty on decreases, which served entirely to 
neutralise the bencfit held out to them by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, of allow- 
ing them to bond their spirits in England, 

Lorv G. BENTINCK expressed his 
surprise at the extraordinary statement 
which had been made by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer with reference to the dis- 
tinction between the duties of the Customs 
and the duties of the Excise. It might be 
true in the case of soap, malt, glass, print- 
ed cotton, and some other articles, that it 
was desirable the duty should be paid at 
an early stage, because in those cases 
there was no waste, and the duty was thus 
paid upon the amount of these various ar- 
ticles that finally came into consumption. 
But the complaint here was, that the dis- 
tillers were charged a duty upon what 
might never come into consumption. The 
right hon. Gentleman had said that, as 
spirits improved by being kept in bond, 
and became more valuable, it was right 
that a higher duty should be paid upon the 
article; but did not the same rule apply 
equally to colonial spirits—to foreign gin, 
hollands, and brandy, for instance? All 
that the Irish and British distillers sued 
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for was to have equal justice dealt to them 
as was given to the foreigner—to be re- 
leased from the grinding extortion of the 
Excise, and brought under the regulations | 
of the Custom-house; and anything more 
reasonable than that he could not conceive. 
Such was the opinion of Sir H. Parnell’s 
Excise Inquiry Commission in 1853. The 
noble Lord quoted a passage from the re- 
port of the Commissioners, stating that in 
their opinion it would be but just that the 
mode of estimating the duties on rum and | 
hollands should be extended to spirits dis- | 
tilled in this country, and that they saw no 
reason why foreign traders should possess 
any advantage over our home manufac- 
tures. The right hon. Gentleman was cer- 
tainly a very comical Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; for whenever it suited him - 
argue against the colonial distillers, he 
then endeavoured to show the House that | 
the leakage and wastage was next to no- 
thing; but when he wanted to avoid put- 
ting the British distillers upon an equality | 
with the colonial and foreign distillers, he | 
then immediately discovered that the leak- | 
age and wastage was exceedingly large. It | 
reminded one of the fable of the Satyr and 
the Traveller; for the right hon. Gentle- 
man could warm his hands and cool his 
porridge with the same breath. But there | 
was no doubt upon this point; for they had | 
the authority of an Act of Parliament as 
to the amount of leakage and wastage in 
the case of foreign spirits. By the 8th 
and 9th of Victoria, cap. 91, sect. 22, the | 
allowance for wastage was one gallon for | 
every 100, for six months; three gallons 
for every 100, from six to eighteen months; 
five gallons for every 100, from eighteen | 
months to two years; six gallons for every | 
100, from two years to two years and a| 
half; and so on. 








All that the Irish distil- 
lers asked for was to be treated with equal | 
justice with the foreign distillers, and that 
they should have the same advantages | 
which the foreign distillers enjoyed. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, that the Bill 
did not go far enough, and that if the right 
hon. Gentleman should refuse his assent to 
the Motion of the hon. and learned Mem- | 
ber for Kerry, he would inflict deep in- | 
justice upon the distillers of Ireland and 
Scotland. As to what the loss to the re- 
venue would be, the calculation was guess- | 
work; but if the storing of spirits were | 
encouraged, the consumption would be in- | 
ereased, and so far the revenue also. | 
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were sacrificing the interests of Ireland to 
those of the West Indies. If spirits re. 
mained in bond for seven years, the colo. 
nial manufacturer would have an advantage 


| equal to 6d. per gallon. If the Government 


persisted in their refusal of the claim jn 
question, they ought to take out a patent for 
making converts to repeal; distillers who 
had been opposed to repeal were beginning 
to say that it was folly to expect justice 
from an English Parliament. 

The House divided on the question that 
it be an instruction to the Committee, &e.: 


—Ayes 37; Noes 76: Majority 39. 
List of the Aves. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Barkly, I. 
Bentinck, Lord G, 
Blackall; S. W. 
Broadley, H. 
Callaghan, D. 
Carew, W. LI. P. 
Cocks, T. S, 


| Currie, I. 


Devereux, J. T. 
Disraeli, B. 


Dodd, G. 


Dunean, G. 

Dunne, F. P. 
FitzGerald, W. R. S. 
Forbes, W. 

Greene, J. 

Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, II. A. 
Hood, Sir A. 


Hume, J. 
Jones, Capt. 
Keogh, W. 
Knox, Col. 
M‘Gregor, J. 
Matheson, Col. 
Monsell, W. 
Moore, G. LI. 
Morgan, O. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Reynolds, J. 
Tennent, R. J. 
Thompson, Col. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Willoughby, Sir IL 
TELLERS, 
O’Connell, M. J. 
O’Connell, J. 


List of the Noes. 


| Abdy, T. N, 


Adair, IT. FE. 
Adair, R. A. S. 


| Anderson, A. 


Anson, hon. Col. 


Baring, rt.lon. Sir F.T. 


Bellew, R. M. 
Bernal, R. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brockman, E. D. 


| Brotherton, J. 


Brown, W. 
Bunbury, E. I. 


| Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Childers, J. W. 


Craig, W. G. 


| Divett, E. 
| Dundas, Adm. 


Ebrington, Visct. 
Forster, M. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, R. W. 
Hardeastle, J. A. 
Hawes, B. 

Hlay, Lord J. 
Hayter, W. G. 
Ilenry, A. 


| Ileywood, J. 


Coupling this Bill with the Rum Duties | Hobhouse, rt. hon, Sir J. 


Bill, it seemed clear that the ees 


Hobhouse, T. B. 


Hodges, T. L. 
Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. I. 
Lacy, H. C. 
Langston, J. I. 
Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 
Locke, J. 

Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Milnes, R. M. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Paget, Lord C, 
Parker, J. 

Perfect, R. 

Pigott, I. 

Pinney, W. 

Price, Sir R. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Serope, G. P. 
Seymer, HH. K. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Shelburne, Earl of 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
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Stanton, W. ff. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancred, Il. W. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Turner, E. 

Vane, Lord H. 

Villiers, hon. C, 

Ward, I. G. Tufnell, HH. 
Watkins, Col. ill, Lord M. 


Bill passed through Committee. 
Report to be received. 


Williams, J. 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS. 


COPPER AND LEAD DUTIES BILL. 


On the Motion for the Second Read- 
ing of this Bill, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, the hon. 
Member for Bodmin (Mr. Wyld) had a no- 
tice on the Paper that the Bill be read a 
second time that day six months. In the 
absence of the hon. Member, he should 
make that Motion. He believed the Bill 
had now been postponed not Jess than two- 
and-thirty times; and now, when five-sixths 
of the Members had abdicated their Parlia- 
mentary functions for the present Session, 
the Government was about to press it for- 
ward, The repeated postponements that 
had taken place, showed that they had no 
confidence in the merits of the Bill. For 
his own part, he thought it exceedingly in- 
decorous, when the Government was in a 
state of insolvency, and obliged to borrow 
2,000,0001., that they should propose a 
measure, the object of which was to fore- 
goa portion of the solid revenue obtained 
from the imports of foreigners. He ob- 
jected to the Bill, because it was another 
step taken by the Government towards 
taxation more in a direct, rather than in an 
indirect manner. He maintained that the 
Customs duties were essentially taxes le- 
vied upon the industry of the foreigner. 
He objected further to the Bill, that it 
was the removal of a just protection which 
the miners of Cornwall were entitled to at 
the hands of the Government of this coun- 
try. This duty on copper ore was only an 
ad valorem duty of no more than 6 per 
cent on the produce which was subject to 
it. Ife hoped that the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Portsmouth was pre- 
sent to vindicate the principle of the Whig 
Government of levying taxes from Cus- 
toms duties. This tax, small as it was, 
concerned the subsistence of more than 
24,000 persons, who, with their families, 
represented 100,000 souls. He thought 
they should not on that account lightly 
deal with a tax which, whilst it fed the 
revenue, protected the means of subsist- 
ence of so large a portion of the population 
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of the country. He could state, that the 
miners of Cornwall never were in a lower 
condition than they were at present. There 
never was a moment when there was less 
claim on the part of the smelters of Swan- 
sea and other places to demand this re- 
duction. The price of copper had risen, 
whilst the price of copper ore had fallen. 
True, the smelters who asked for this pro- 
tection were a powerful body strongly re- 
presented in that House; but there never 
was a more complete monopoly than they 
constituted; and it was to add to the un- 


just gains of these monopolists that Her 


Majesty’s Ministers proposed to reduce 
this small duty of 6 per cent ad valorem 
upon ore the produce of slaves in Cuba, 
which was also the produce of Jamaica. 
He had been told by the hon. Member for 
Westmoreland (Mr. Alderman Thompson) 
that there never was a greater monopoly 
than that of the smelters. ‘‘ But (said the 
hon. Gentleman) they might as well give us 
this 40,000/., and let us divide the amount 
amongst us as repeal the duty now pro- 
posed.”” The same hon. Gentleman had 
stated to him that he was a party inter- 
ested; but as the proposition was one 
which was contrary to the interests and 
benefit of his country, he would not vote 
for it. Now, he did not object to admit 
the produce of the colonies free of duty. 
If he did not succeed in throwing out 
the Bill on the second reading, he 
should be prepared to support Amend- 
ments in Committee, which should leave 
the copper of the colonies untaxed, and 
should impose a tax only on eopper ore 
the produce of foreign countries. The 
hon. Gentleman the Under Seerctary for 
the Colonies, some four weeks since, de- 
elared that our colonial policy had been 
the most successful and beneficial that 
the world had ever witnessed; and in 
proof of this, in reference to our old co- 
lonial policy, he quoted the case of Aus- 
tralia; and he told the House that there 
was no colony in the history of our co- 
lonial empire which had ever shown such 
rapid strides in improvement and wealth 
as Australia. The hon. Gentleman told 
them, that while the value of the copper 
ore exported in the year 1844 was 4,0091.; 
in 1845 it inereased to 17,1751.; and in 
the two quarters of 1846 it inereased te 
54,168/., which upon the whole of the 
year 1846 would be equal to 108,3361., 
being one-third of the exports of all the 
colony. Would the House consent to cut 
off this lucrative trade from the colony ? 
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The report of the Lords on colonisation 
showed that a large number of miners went 
from Cornwall to work these mines at 
Australia. Why not send out Irish la- 
bourers to work this ore? Let them not 
dry up the sources of employment. Let 
them not surrender the trade to Cuba and 
Chili. The expense of the carriage of the 
ore would be 38,000/., supposing the value 
of the ore to be 108,000/. He held in his 
hand a report of the state and prospects of 
the miners of Cornwall up to Friday last. 
Ile had stated, on presenting a petition, 
that the price of copper ore at the end of 
the last quarter was |] per cent lower than 
at the commencement of the year; that it 
was lower by 18 per cent than it was at 
the same period in 1840; and that it was 
25 per cent lower than the average of the 
last fifteen years. The effect of that 
reduction in price on the wages of the 
miuers was equivalent to 17s. 1d. on every 
tun of ore raised—for the miners were 
paid in proportion to the quantity and 
quality of the ore raised by them. The 
quantity annually raised in Cornwall was 
00,000 tons, and about 22,000 persons 
were engaged in raising them; the effeet 
upon the miners’ wages, therefore, was 
easily appreciated. Ile was sorry to say, 
that the prospects of the miners in Corn- 
wall were not much better for the ensuing 
year than those of the people of Ireland. 
It was stated in the Cornwall Gazette of 
last Friday, that the harvest was in the 
greatest danger—that the country was a 
comparative solitude—that most of the en- 
gines were dismantled and the mines aban- 
doned—-that hundreds of cottages were 
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interestof those who had vested their mone 
in foreign mines. The Board of Trade 
would no doubt urge that the smelting 
trade was leaving this country; and that it 
was to prevent the transfer that the mea- 
sure was passed. But he denied the truth 
of this statement. By the returns which 
were laid before the House, the imports of 
copper ore into this country for the first 
six months of the year execeded by 2,000 
tons the importation of a similar period 
in the year preceding. It was said, 
that the miserable duty of 6 per cent 
ad valorem sent the smelting trade to 
France and Hamburgh, and the United 
States; but he was in a position to show 
that the amount of foreign ore smelted in 
France was not ten tons a week, and that 
the proportion was the same in the other 
places. The right hon. Gentleman would 
no doubt talk of the protection afforded to 
the Cornwall miner by the freight from 
| Cuba; but he would ask the Ifouse whe- 
| ther the smelters of Swansea ‘ the copper 
| bottoms,’’ as they were ealled in the City, 
| had not a better protection in the price of 
| coals than any which freight could afford 
them. To smelt ore, the following quan- 
tity of coal was required per ton :— 
Chili (of the finest quality) 12 tons, 
Cuba ... é mm « 





Cornish (an inferior ore)... 20 


But the smelter at Swansea had his coal 
for 4s. per ton, while the prices were in— 
France... wo @. 2-9 
Hamburgh. . ns 015 0 
United States de 111 6 
| Making a difference of 101. 16s. per ton 
,in the case of Chili ore smelted in France, 








deserted—and that the oceupiers had gone | 7/. per ton on that smelted in Hamburgh, 
for the most part to distant lands. All| and upwards of 16/. per ton in those parts 
these (added that journal) were rendered | of the United States where smelting was 
more dismal by the threatened measure | carried on. It was, therefore, ridiculous 
of the Government in throwing them open | to say, that with such prices of coal, the 
to foreign competition. The Government | freight being the same, any duty of 6 per 
would find Cornwall another Ireland if they | cent ad valorem could make a difference in 
enforced these measures, and took from | keeping smelting out of the foreign mar- 
the people, in their hour of struggle with | ket. In England there were smelted 400 
the dispensations of Providence, the chance | tons of ore per week; in France, ten tons; 
of improving their condition. He asked) in Hamburgh, 25; and in the United 
the noble Lord at the head of the Govern- | States from five to ten tons. Ie arraigned 
ment if he was prepared, for the sake of | the accuracy of the returns made by the 
carrying out a miserable abstract principle, | Board of Trade in respect of smelting in 
to risk putting the inhabitants of a county | this country. The noble Lord at the head 
of England, whose inhabitants were famous | of the Government, and the right hon. 
for their loyalty, their industry, and their | Gentleman at the head of that department, 
peaceful conduct, into the same state and had repelled with indignation his charge 
condition as the people of Ireland? And | against Mr. Porter on a former occasion; 
todo what? To support one of the gross- | but from a statement drawn up by the sta- 
est monopolies in this country, namely, the | tistical office of that Board, referring to 
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trade and ‘navigation, he found that the 
quantity of copper metal obtained from the 
ore, in the six months ending 5th July, 
1848, was only 1,319 tons. According to 
the returns on the same subject, the quan- 
tity produced in the same period of the 
subsequent years was as follows :— 

1846 5162 tons. 

1847 4017 ,, 


Copper and Lead 


On such a showing as this it was not won- 
derful that the House of Commons should 
fecl dismay that the smelting trade was 
leaving the country. But, nevertheless, 
as he would point out to the House, there 
was every reason to believe that a much 
larger quantity of metal had been produced 
than was accounted for in this return; and 
that though it was signed by A. W. Fon- 
blanque, and dated August 5, 1848, there 
was every ground to suppose that the 
amount was not 1,319 tons, but 5,935 
tons. It appeared that the copper ore im- 
ported into this country in the first six 
months of— 

25,035 tons. 
18,596 


1846 was... 
1847 
1848 ian 


” 
27,155 ” 


3ut in the first-named year the quantity 


of ore imported gave,-as he had shown, 
5,162 tons of metal — equal to 20 per 
cent; in the second, 18,896 tons of ore 
gave 4,017 tons of copper metal—equal to 
21 per cent; while in the first six months 
of 1848, 27,155 tons of ore, if the return 
could be eredited, gave only 1,319 tons of 
metal—equal to only four per cent, instead 
of an average of 20 per cent. The return 
of the Board of Trade was signed * A. W. 
Fonblanque,”” who, to his occupation as 
editor of a newspaper, superadded that of 
secretary to the statistical department of 
that Board; and, in the multiplicity of that 
gentleman’s avoeations, he might, no 
doubt, have misealeulated the return. But 
were 100,000 English people to suffer for 
the blunders of any board or any man; 
and was that branch of British industry 
which they lived by of such small impor- 
tance that it could be trifled with by any 
person? By these misrepresentations Go- 
vernment suceceded in inducing the House 
of Commons to accede to their resolutions. 
The Government selected the latter end of 
August, when the House was stripped of 
its independent Members, to bring forward 
the measure by which they cast away 
40,0001., the amount of duty paid on fo- 
reign ore. They found the Government, 
when the exchequer was in a state of beg- 
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gary, throwing away large sums of re- 
venue, and going to the Stock Exchange 
for what they did not possess. He object- 
ed to this system of throwing away duties 
which were collected at no cost to the 
country. He condemned the practice of 
flinging away revenue, and then making 
up the deficiency by either adding to the 
national debt, or by imposing additional di- 
rect taxation on the community. He ob- 
jected to the system of throwing away re- 
venue to be made up by English industry, 
and giving the amount to benefit the slave 
producer. The Government came to that 
House with false statements and statistics 
from the Board of Trade, and they misled 
the Ifouse with the view of letting in fo- 
reign produce to the injury of our own 
native industry. Ie should, therefore, 
move that the Bill be read that day three 
months. 

Mr. WYLD seconded the Motion. TIlis 
reason for taking this course was, because 
Iler Majesty’s Government had brought it 
forward at such a late period of the Ses- 
sion, and because the people of Cornwall 
would, at no distant day, be reduced to a 
state of utter ruin. The county of Corn- 
wall had been known from the earliest date 
for its minerals. During late years a 
large and important interest had sprung 
up, and a population of 118,000 were 
solely dependent on the prosperity of the 
mining trade. The mining interest of 
Cornwall had found out what would be the 
ultimate effect of this measure if it passed, 
by the recent large importations of foreign 
ore. The result of this importation al- 
ready was, that a fall of nearly 20 per 
cent had oeeurred; and this reduction had 
plunged the entire mining interest into a 
state of great embarrassment, he might 
almost say ruin. The ease of the miner 
was different to that of the manufacturer. 
The manufacturer, if thrown out of work, 
could find employment elsewhere; but the 
miner had no such resouree—he could only 
find employment at that sort of labour in 
which he had been brought up, and only in 
mining districts. Ile could confirm the 
statement of the noble Lord, that the re- 
turns from the Board of Trade were erro- 
neous. This was not a question of free 
trade, but a question of employment of 
the people. They might change their 
markets to Chili or to Cuba; but would 
that change benefit the people in England, 
or make up for the people who would be 
thrown out of employment by the opera- 
tion of this measure? At present the 
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trade in copper ore employed 20,000 tons 


of shipping, and it was owing to this trade | 


and the return freights of coal, &c., that 
the country owed much of its prosperity. | 
If the present duties were removed, the | 
Cornish miners would be exposed to a| 
great source of competition which they | 
had hitherto eseaped. By the change of | 
1842, the miners had derived no advantage 
whatever ; but any benefit which had | 
arisen from the measure had gone to the 
shipowners. It was urged that there was 
a necessity for a change, in consequence of 


a decrease in the importations; but that | 


decrease had only arisen from legislative 


causes. The importation was for a time | 
reduced, but the quantity produced was | 
the same. The duty had not operated | 
against the importation, for taking the | 


average of the last three years the amount 
of ore imported was as great as at any 


other similar period, so that the data upon | 


which this measure was founded were alto- 
gether wrong. It had been said that there 
were smelting works at Hambureh; but 
they could not affect the English smelters, 
inasmuch as they had a duty of 15s. per 
ton to pay upon the coals. Then they had | 
been told of the smelting works of the 
United States; but in the United States 
they only smelted the rich ores of Cuba; 
and the total amount of copper produced 
from the United States’ smelting works 
did not exceed 50 tons a month. Then 
with regard to France, the importation of 
copper ore into that country did not exceed | 
from 1,500 to 2,000 tons in the year. In 
fact, the English smelters acknowledged 
that they had nothing to fear from foreign 
competition. It h: id been said that there 
had been a decrease in the quantity of 
copper smelted in England in consequence 
of those duties, but he denied that such 
was the case. The export of copper from 
England to France had, for several years 
past, shown an amount of increase both in 
quantity and in value. The question was, 
whether it would or would not advantage 
the manufacturers of Laneashire to lose 
100,000 customers in Cornwall, in order 
to gain 50,000 customers in Cuba, each 
of the Cornish customers being in the 
habit of purchasing their manufactures to 
three times the amount of the Cuban eus- 
tomer. The miners of Cornwall had hoped 
that this question had been finally settled 
in 1844. Upon the faith of that settle- 
ment large sums of money had been in- 
vested in mining speculations in Cornwall; 
and such being the case, he called upon 
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|the Government not, on mere theoretical 
grounds, to disturb that arrangement. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Considering that 
this question debated to-night, has been 
discussed at a much earlier “period of the 
| Session—as early as the 17th of April—in 
the presence of many persons of great ex- 
| perience and authority, I am sure the 
House will readily excuse me if, upon 
the present occasion, I do not occupy 
| much of its time. The noble Lord has 
blamed the Government for having al. 
lowed the second reading of the Bill t to be 
brought forward at this period of the Ses- 
sion; and he stated had it been discussed 
at an earlier period that it would have 
been less favourably received. On the 
17th of April, when this subject was dis- 
cussed, there were 102 in favour of it, and 
only 35 against it. The charge, therefore, 
‘that the Government purposely delayed 
the measure till a late period, because 
| they believed it would not be favourably 
| received by the House, cannot be fairly 
made against the Government. I should 
be surprised if the House did not support 
/ this measure; I cannot conccive that it is 
necessary to state arguments to show that 
| the reduction of the duty upon a raw ma- 
| terial which enters into the staple manu- 
factures of the kingdom, would not be an 
jact of justice and of poliey, The only 
reason why it was not sooner brought for- 
| ward arose from a question of revenue. 
| But as regards that question, I still adhere 
to the declaration which I origiaally made, 
| that the revenue was slipping from the 
| Chaneellor of the Exchequer’s hands—it 
had come down to the sum of 40,0001. a 
year. There has been a gradual diminu- 
tion in the quantity imported for several 
years past. In 1845 there were 56,000 
tons of copper ore imported; in 1846 the 
quantity imported was only 50,900 tons in 
round numbers ; and in 1847 it had come 
down to 40,900 tons in round numbers. 
The noble Lord says that there has 
been a slight inerease in the present 
year. [Lord Groree Bentinck: I said 
that the importation this year was the 
largest amount ever imported.] Even if 
there has been some increase, I do not 
think that it ean be set against the conti- 
nuous diminution; and though I will not 
assert it positively without the returns be- 
fore me, I think it possible that the in- 
crease may be accounted for by the an- 
nouncement having gone out to Cuba of 
this measur ehaving been introduced, and 
the duty removed. While 1 am on this 
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oint I will advert to an accusation which | 
the noble Lord made against the statis- | 
tical department of the Board of Trade, to 
which he alluded, as is his wont, in no very | 
measured language. That attack has | 
been directed against a very distinguished | 
officer of that department, Mr. Fon- 
blanque—a name that cannot be men- 
tioned without respect. But the noble | 
Lord, in that unfortunate habit in which | 
he indulges whenever he thinks that he | 
has detected an error, has treated that | 
otticer not as one who might have fallen | 
into an error, to which we all are liable, | 


including the noble Lord himself, but as a | 


public delinquent, and as one who had | 
some discreditable cause for the ne 
which he has made. But the error, if it | 
can be ealled one, to which the noble | 
Lord has reverted, admits of a very easy | 
explanation. The noble Lord must be | 
aware that since the resolution was passed 
on which this Bill has been founded, a | 
change has taken place in the mode of 
taking the duty. The duty has been! 
taken for the last three months, not on 
the metal contained in the ore, but on the 
ore itself. The amount of ore on which 
the duty is paid is given correctly. [Lord 
G. Bentixcx: I said charged, and not 
paid.| I believe that the error which the 
noble Lord thought he had discovered is 
founded on this, that for the last three 
months the copper ore imported from 
foreign countries had been charged with 
duty on the ore itself, and not as formerly, 
on the metal contained in that ore; and if 
the noble Lord looks into the tables fur- 
nished by the Board of Trade, which I 
have done hurriedly since the noble Lord 
drew my attention to the matter, he will 
find that this is obviously the case. He 
will perceive that there has been no duty 
paid on the metal as formerly, but that the 
duty has been paid on the ore itself—that 
the amount of duty was charged on the 
metal for the preceding three months, and 
on the ore and not on the metal for the 
last three months; and so it appears in the 
returns. [Lord G. Bentixck: That proves 
my case.| I wish the noble Lord would 
allow me to proceed without these constant 
interruptions. The noble Lord would not 
have the head of the statistical department 
of the Board of Trade say that the duty 
had been received on the metal when it 
was received on the ore itself. [Lord G. 
Bextixncx: You misrepresent me. I did 
not make use of the word ‘ reecived.”’ 
There is all the difference imaginable 
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between duty charged and duty received. ] 
I fear that I have not made myself under- 
stood. The duty was charged formerly, 
per ton, on the metal, and we gave in re- 
turns to the House of Commons of the duty, 
not on the quantity of ore, but on the 
metal contained in it; but latterly the duty 
has been charged on the ore, and not on 
the metal at all, and consequently the 
tons of metal are no longer brought into 
account. However, I will not detain the 
House on this matter. I think I have 
said enough to prove to the Tlouse that 
there really is no ground for what I must 
eall again the most unwarrantable attack 
which the noble Lord has made on a most 
excellent officer. The noble Lord has 
said that I always defended the gentlemen 
connected with the office to which I was 
attached; but I ean tell him that I would 


_not defend any man either in the Board of 


Trade, or anywhere else, who I did not 
think deserved to be defended; but when 
I hear any subordinate officer in any de- 
partment with which I may be connected, 
as I believe unjustly attacked, I shall al- 
ways be ready to defend him to the best 
of my ability. The noble Lord said that 
this measure was all for the benefit of a 
few smelters who have a monopoly of the 
smelting trade in this country. I have 
the most perfect confidence that this mea- 
sure will prove beneficial to the trade gene- 
rally of this country. The copper, when 
manufactured, is allowed to be introduced 
into this country; and the consequence is 
that the only real practical cheek that ean 
be applied to the foreign smelting trade is 
allowing the competition which this Bill 
will ensure. I have no fear whatever but 
that this measure will be for the advantage 
of the smelters of this country. I believe 
that this country may continue to be the 
site of the smelting trade of the world, 
and I hope that it will be so; but I feel 
that that pre-eminence cannot be main- 
tained by any attempt at monopoly, and 
by fixing undue prices on the produce of 
our own miners. And here I must deny 
the assertion made by the hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down, that the admission 
of foreign ores will prove detrimental to 
the Cornish miners. I should be most 
sorry to inflict a blow upon that important 
body; but my belief is, that the mixture of 
foreign ores will be advantageous instead 
of injurious to them. Considerations of 
revenue had long prevented this useful 
and necessary measure from being sooner 
adopted, I am satisfied that it will pre- 
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vent injurious consequences to the mining 
interests of this country,.and I am also 
convinced that to the community at large 
it must be productive of important advan- 
tages. 

Mr. HENLEY believed that the charge 
made by the noble Lord was expressly 
directed, not against Mr. Fonblanque or 
Mr. Porter, or any other subordinate, but 
against the right hon. Gentleman himself. 
The noble Lord had stated distinetly that 
he would not charge any subordinate, but 
that he would make his charge against the 
head of the office. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said that, from the time the resolu- 
tion passed the House, that the duty was 
charged, not on the metal, but on the cop- 
per ore. The printed paper gave the 
copper ore for the whole six months. Ilow 
was it to be distinguished upon which part 
the duty was charged? Ilow was any one 
to distinguish, out of the 27,000 tons, 
which was charged one way and which 
was charged the other way? It was not 
the mode in which a public account ought 
to be kept. Any one looking at it super- 
ficially would be deceived. There was 
nothing to indicate when that 
charging the duty had taken place. 
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It 


had the effect of making the importation 
appear in value far less than it really was. 
It was a clumsy way of keeping accounts, 
and did not make plain the true state of 


the case. 
how would they charge their duties ?- The 
right hon. Gentleman said that the only 
reason why what was 
not before been done, was on account of 
the state of the revenue. 
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mode of | 
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| 


| 
| 
| 


Suppose this Bill did not pass, | 


now proposed had | 


What was there | 


in the present situation of the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer to make him able to give | 


up revenue? In 1842 he took a very dif- 
ferent view of this question; he did not 
urge it on the ground of the revenue, but 


said they must see that they did not inflict, 
injury on the great mining interests of | 


Cornwall. 
the great mining 


Would he pretend to say that 


interests of Cornwall 


were in a better state now than they were | 


in 1842? Did he take eare 
measure did not necessarily injure the 
Cornish miner, whom in 1842 he was so 
anxious to protect? Unless they could 


that this | 


show that the advantages would be greater | 


than the loss to the people whose bread 


depended upon it, he must say that they | 


were running the imminent risk of inereas- | 


ing the misery of this country, by throw- 
ing out of employment a most loyal and 
industrious set of people. 
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CotonEL THOMPSON said: As hap. 


pened on a former occasion, there is g 
party concerned that has not yet been 
heard. There are two ways of obtaining 
copper and lead. One is to dig them out 
of the Cornish mines; and the other is to 
make cloth at Bradford, and elsewhere, 
and bring copper and lead from foreign 
mines in return for it. And the interest 
of the public clearly is, that Cornwall 
should work its mines to the extent con- 
sistent with competing with Bradford, and 
Bradford bring home copper and lead to 
the extent consistent with competing with 
Cornwall. But we are told there is desti- 
tution in Cornwall. Is there none in Brad- 
ford? IJlon. Gentlemen deseant on the 
badness of the potato crop in Cornwall. 
Are there no curled-tops in Yorkshire ? 
Cornish men are stated to be on short 
commons ; and for this, Cornish Members 
propose an easy remedy, and say ‘“ take 
the dinners of the people of Bradford.” 
The whole is, in principle, an attack on 
foreign trade; it is a demand that foreign 
trade shall be put down, whenever a man 
will stand up and say he engages to fur- 
nish the article at a dearer price. If the 
manufacturers of Bradford and elsewhere 
demanded a tax on copper dug in Cornwall, 
in order to increase what would be brought 
from abroad, they would do no more than 
had been done by the Cornish men to them. 
And there is one reason why this would in 
truth be the worst for the public interest 
of the two. Do not hon. Gentlemen see 
the bearing it would have on our merean- 
tile marine, our wooden walls ?- He would, 
therefore, propose a duty on Cornish cop- 
per, as a sort of new navigation law; and 
he would regard the way in which the 
Conservative side of the House supported 
this proposal, as a measure of the regard 
they had for navigation laws where their 
own interests were touched, 

Mr. NEWDEGATE | supported the 
Amendment, and complained that the Bill 
had been delayed so long that forty place- 
men were of serious importance upon a 
division at the present period of the Ses- 
sion. The louse, too, sat at such hours, 
aud so long, that their debates were ne- 
cessarily compressed into the smallest pos- 
sible compass, and the consequence was, 
that their constituents would never know 
what arguments were used by them upon 
the question, or at least not until long 
after the Bill had passed. Ile could not 
avoid commenting upon the appearance in 
the debate of the hon. and gallant Member 
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for Bradford, who rose to put in a claim 
for Bradford—for the manufacturers of 
Bradford—whose productions were already 
protected by a duty of 10 per cent. Now, 
he (Mr. Newdegate) begged to say that 
he appeared to support the interests of his 
constituents, who had elected him for that 
purpose, but not to claim any protection 
for them at the expense of any other por- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. Protee- 
tion against foreigners he claimed for them, 
but not against their fellow-subjects. With 
reference to the returns from the Board of 
Trade, there could be no doubt that, as 
this particular item was given, it was cal- 
culated to mislead the public; and he had 
frequently observed that all the errors were 
in favour of the theory of free trade. 

Mr. BROWN said, that the staple ma- 
nufactures of Bradford were not protected 
at all—linen, cotton, and woollens, on im- 
portation, were not subject to any duty 
whatever ; that the right hon. the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer had acted most 
wisely in bringing forward a Bill for the 
reduction of duty on copper ores, for the 
duty acted as a bounty to the infant smelt- 
ing works that were springing up in Ham- 
burgh, Belgium, France, the United States, 
and South America ; and if this duty was 
not removed, we should soon lose both the 
duty and the trade. The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) had said that coals in the 
United States cost 1l. 11s. 6d. per ton; 
he (Mr. Brown) was in a position to state 
positively that coals were to be procured 
in Baltimore for about half that money; 
and that when their mode of conveyance 
and facilities for bringing them to market 
were more complete, they expect to be 
able to furnish them at lls. 6d. per ton, 
making the difference of 12. from the noble 
Lord’s statement; and those were excel- 
lent coals, nearly, if not fully, equal to 
any in England, having 80 per cent of 
carbon, no sulphur, and sufficiently bitu- 
minous to ignite freely. Now, Sir, with 
respect to copper, if the House will permit 
me, I will read a very short letter from 
Messrs. Brownell & Co., a house of the 
very first respectability :— 

“By the last mail from Valparaiso, we had 
letters of the 30th March, which state that the 
Americans and Germans continued to buy copper 
ores, at prices considerably beyond what our 
correspondents could pay for shipments to this 
country, to be subjected to the duty. Smelting 
in Chili_ proceeded with increased activity, and it 
18 anticipated will produce 10,000 tons of copper 
this year; and to such perfection has it arrived, 
that some parcels we have received within the 
last six weeks, intended for sale on the Continent, 
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are found by assay to contain fully 98 per cent of 
pure copper. At Hamburg the works are in such 
active operation that besides their direct importa- 
tion from Chili, we have ourselves, within the 
past month, had offers to purchase cargoes of 
copper ores, or to smelt them for us on more 
fayourable terms than we could obtain in this 
country. The return recently made to Parlia- 
ment of the exports of copper show a consider- 
able falling-off, which you will find principally to 
France and the United States, both of whom have 
imported very increased quantities of copper di- 
rect from Chili. These, and other such facets, 
show the danger of longer delaying the repeal of 
a paltry duty, as respects the revenue, but which 
is so injurious to this and other important in- 
terests.” 

So much for the facts that have been 
brought forward to sustain a class interest. 
About two years ago, a friend of mine 
(Mr. Fleming), who is interested in cop- 
per mines in Missouri, and who brought 
some copper ores here, assured me, if our 
duty was removed he would make his ar- 
rangements to send his ores to England 
through New Orleans, and give up his 
smelting works. Now, I should be glad 
to know, as we are large exporters of cop- 
per, whether the interest of the English 
copper miner will be more injured by the 
foreign ores being smelted in England, 
and sent out to compete with him in fo- 
reign markets, or whether that competi- 
tion which fixes the price will not be 
equally severe when brought against him 
by foreign smelters, as only the same 
quantity of copper will be wanted? My 
conviction is, the removal of the duties 
will do him no injury whatever, or throw 
any hands out of employment. You must 
recollect that the foreigner does not make 
us a present of his ores—we must pay for 
them by the products of our industry; and 
if it even should throw men out of work in 
Cornwall—but which I do not admit—it 
will give in any event employment to 
hands in Birmingham, and other manufac- 
turing towns, in preparing returns, and 
with the further advantage of benefiting 
our shipping interest in bringing the ores 
here, and carrying out the return cargoes; 
and it must never be lost sight of, that 
to whatever country those copper ores 
are sent, that country must make the 
returns in some shape or other. I do 
not deny that the miners in Cornwall, 
and their workmen, are suffering at this 
moment from the general depression of 
trade; so are other important interests, 
as from the 10th July, 1847, to the 8th 
July, 1848, English wool has fallen from 
111. 16s. 8d. to 87. 15s. per pack; foreign 
flax, per ton, from 531. 15s. to 381. 10s.; 
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cotton wool, short staple, from 53d. to 38d. 
per lb.; raw silk from 22s. 53d. to 17s. 3d. 
per lb.; pig iron from 41. 1s. 5d. to 31. 1s. 
per ton;, British bar iron from 9. 15s. to 
61. 17s. 6d. per ton; and copper from 982, 
to 887. 10s. per ton, which is a much less 
per centage than any of those other arti- 
cles. I shall never be a party to bolster 
up any elass interest at the cost of the na- 
tion; and for the good of all, the sooner 
duties are removed from raw materials the 
better, to put us in a position to compete 
more effectually in manufacturing with 
other nations. Hon. Members opposite | 


the whole system of protection rests upon | 
“ws . y | 
a rotten foundation. We have very good | 


tailors in London, they have excellent shoe- | 
makers in Stafford; suppose for the protec- | 


tion of native industry, we compel the | 
tailor to make his own shoes, and the shoe- | 
maker to make his own clothes, would not | 
both be serious losers by attempting to do, } 
at an expenditure of labour, cost, and time, 
what the other could do much better for | 
him? This is protecting native industry ! | 
Let us look a little further; we ean grow | 
tobacco in England, but we can get it | 
much eheaper and better from the United | 
States, and we can furnish them with 
many articles of our industry on better 
terms than they ean afford to make them. 
I ask, will common sense refuse to make | 
those beneficial exchanges, or must we 
punish ourselves, by extending more of 
our industry and talent than is necessary | 
to procure those articles which we require? | 
Fortunately, the nation has become too en- 
lightened, longer to bolster up that false 
system of protection called native industry, 
but once and for ever has thrown it to the 
winds. 

Mn. MUNTZ opposed the Amendment. 
Unless the copper manufacturers of this 
country had the raw material as cheap as | 
the foreigner, it was impossible they could 
compete with him, or hope long to enjoy | 
the superiority in smelting which this coun- 
try possessed at present. Ife denied that | 
the smelting trade was a monopoly, for 
any person who had adequate capital might 
engage in it. 

Mr. CAREW felt bound to state, that | 
the mining community in the eastern divi- 
sion of Cornwall were suffering the greatest 
distress, and he had several doenments in 
his possession which would fully bear out 
this statement. Ile had been assured that | 
the great bulk of the population in the min- 
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ing districts of Cornwall would not find em. 
ployment if this Bill passed, as the mines 
|eould not be worked, and there would be 
| no occupation for them in the agricultural 
| portions of the county. 

Mr. E. TURNER was prepared to sup. 
| port the Bill. He denied that any peti- 
tions of any consequence had been present- 
ed from the mining districts of Cornwall 
against it. Indeed, he believed that the 
great mining interest of Cornwall was in 
favour of the proposition of the Govern- 


ment. 


The House divided on the question, that 
forget the advantages of the subdivision | the word “ now” stand part of the ques- 
of labour, climate, and localities; in fact, | tion:—Ayes 77; Noes 21: Majority 56. 


List of the Ayes. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, H. E. 
Adair, R. A.S. 
Anderson, A. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Barkly, IL. 

Saring, rt. hon. Sir F.'T, 
Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
Berkeley, hon. IH. F. 
Bowring, Dr. 
Brockman, EF. D. 
Brotherton, J. 
Brown, W. 

Buller, C. 


| Campbell, hon. W. F. 
| Chikiers, J. W. 
| Craig, W. G. 


Divett, E. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Ewart, W. 


| Forst er, M. 


Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. 
Grey, R. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Ilayter, W. G. 

Henry, A. 

Heywood, J. 
Ifobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. Lb. 


W. 


Hodges, 7. L. 


Jervis, Sir J. 
Labouchere, rt. hon. TH. 
Laseelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 

M‘Gregor, J. 


| Matheson, Col. 


Maule, rt. hon. F. 
Mitchell, I. A. 


Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 
Muntz, G. F. 
Ogle, S. C. Ti, 
Paget, Lord C. 
Palmerston, Visct, 
Parker, J. 
Pechell, Capt. 
Pigott, F. 
Price, Sir R. 
Rice, E. R. 
Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Scholefield, W. 
Seymour, Sir I. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. I, 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Spearman, I. J. 
Spooner, R, 
Stanton, W. IT. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tanered, I. W. 
Tenison, E. K. 
‘Thompson, Col. 
Thompson, G. 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Turner, E. 
Ward, II. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Willcox, B. M. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 
Wilson. M. 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 
Wood, W. P. 
TELLERS, 
Tufnell, HH. 
Bellew, R. M. 


List of the Nors. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Broadley, LH. 
Cabbell, B. B. 
Carew, W. HL. P. 
Cocks, T. S. 

Dunne, F. P. 
FitzGerald, W. R.S. 


Forbes, W. 


Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Henley, J. W. 
Hlildyard, T. B. T. 
Tlood, Sir A. 

Knox, Col. 

Morgan, O. 
Newdegate, C. N, 
Seymer, II, K, 
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Sturt, H. G. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. I. R. I. 
Bill read a second time. 
House adjourned at Two o’clock. 


Nuisances and Contagious 


Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS, 

Wyld, J. 

Bentinck, Lord G. 


on een 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1848. 


Minutes.] Sat first.—The Lord Ashburton, after the 
Death of his Father. 

Pustic Bitts.—1* Postage on Newspapers (Channel Is- 
lands); Royal Military Asylum; Taxing Masters, Court 
of Chancery (Ireland). 

94 Poor Law Auditors Proceedings Restriction; Commons 
Inclosure Act Amendment; Controverted Elections; 
Dublin Police; Transfer of Landed Property (Ireland) ; 
Nuisances and Contagious Diseases; Fever (Ireland). 

Reported.—Poor Law Auditors Proceedings Restriction ; 
Sheep and Cattle Importation Prohibition; Sheep and 
Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention; Sugar Duties ; 
Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

5* and passed :—Poor Law Auditors Proceedings Restric- 
tion; Reproductive Loan Fund Institution (freland). 

Petitions PRESENTED. From Members of the Notting- 
ham Order of Odd Fellows, in favour of the Provident 
Associations Fraud Prevention Bill.—From Matterdale, 
against the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sundays.— 
From a Congregation of General Baptists, that Persons 
objecting to take an Oath, may be allowed to make 
Affirmation instead.—From Wray, Bolton, and Machyn- 
Neth, in favour of the Charity Trust Regulation Bill.— 
From Members of the Health of London Association, 
against the City of London Sewers Bill—From Barn- 
staple, against the present Ectlesiastical Law.—From 
Clergymen of the United Church of England and Tre- 
land, for the Introduction of a Clause to Recognise 
Formally the Thirty-nine Articles. 


NUISANCES AND CONTAGIOUS DISEASES 
BILL. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE, in 
moving the Order of the Day for the Se- 
conl Reading of this Bill, said, the mea- 
sure was intended to make provisions of a 
more effectual and more permanent cha- 
racter than those under the Temporary Act. 
The object of this Bill was twofold: first, 
to give more effectual powers for abating 
nuisances; and, second, to provide more ef- 
feetual means for preventing the spread of 
contagious disorders. After explaining 
some of the details of the Bill, and pointing 
out wherein it differed from the former Bill, 
the noble Marquess observed, that it gave 
power to the Privy Council to authorise the 
Board of Health to issue orders for the 
purpose of providing rules and regulations 
on the appearance of any contagious dis- 
ease. Of all the measures passed during 
the present Session of Parliament—and 
some were most important—with regard to 
the general sanitary condition of the coun- 
try, none was more immediately caleulated 
tomect the apprehension which was known 
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to exist, and which naturally existed, as 
to the probable approach of the cholera 
morbus to this country. Ie was happy 
to take this opportunity of stating that 
which he thought was well calculated ma- 
terially to allay that apprehension, that, 
although there had been a great conflict of 
opinion as to whether this was a contagious 
disorder or not, he could undertake to say, 
without venturing to give their Lordships 
any opinion of his own upon the subject, 
that the result of inquiries which had taken 
place during the first and subsequent visi- 
sitations of this complaint, had induced 
many of those who had believed it to be 
contagious, to alter their opinion, and to 
consider it epidemic. A person of eminent 
skill, who had recently visited Russia, 
where the cholera prevailed, had come 
back impressed with the opinion that it 
was epidemic only, and not contagious; 
and he had collected some valuable facts 
and observations in support and confirma- 
tion of this opinion. The phenomena which 
had been observed, as connected with the 
disorder, showed that its causes were at- 
mospheric; that it was influenced by the 
exhalations of rivers, the currents of air, 
and certain meteoric changes and vicissi- 
tudes; that the disturbing causes which 
promoted the disorder resided principally, 
if not altogether, in the atmosphere. He 
thought that the present Session should 
not terminate without some precautionary 
measure to guard against whatever might 
accelerate the progress of this disorder, 
and he therefore hoped this Bill would re- 
ceive the favourable attention of their 
Lordships. 
Bill read 2¢. 
House adjourned. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, August 29, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bitts.—1° Poor Law Auditors Pro- 
ceedings Restriction. 

Reported.—Post Horse Licenses, &e.; Lock-up Houses; 
Spirits (Dealers in); British Spirits Warehousing; Dis- 
tilling from Sugar. 

5° and passed:—Royal Military Asylum; Postage on 
Newspapers (Channel Islands, &e.); Taxing Masters, 
Court of Chancery (Lreland) ; Diplomatie Relations with 
the Court of Rome; Slave Trade (Equator); Drainage 
Certificates. 

PeTITIONS PRESENTED. By Mr. Brotherton, from David 
Boswell Reid, M.D., respecting the New Heuses of 
Parliament.—By Sir Henry Willoughby, from the Inha- 
bitants of Padiham, Lancashire, against the Adoption of 
Vote by Ballot.—By Mr, Bernal, from Inhabitants of St. 
Austell, and its Vicinity, in the County of Cornwall, for 
an Alteration of the Law respecting the Church of Eng- 
land Clergy.—-By Sir Edward Buxton, from the Rev. 
Thomas Harvey, M.A., of Vane Rectory, near Rayleigh, 
in the County of Essex, for Inquiry respecting his Griev- 
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ances.—By Colonel Thompson, from John Snooke, of 
91, Wardour Street, Westminster, respecting a Life 
Boat which he has Invented.— By Sir Denham Norreys, 
from the Grand Jurors of the County of Roscommon, | 
for Inquiry into the Working of the Poor Law (Ireland). 
—By Sir William Clay, from the Ratepayers of the 
Parish of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, in favour of the | 
Public Health Bill.—By Sir Henry Willoughby, from 
the Superintending Committee of the London Provident | 
Institution, Moorfields, against the Savings Banks Bill. 


DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WiTIL THE 
COURT OF ROME BILL. 


Order of the Day for the Third Reading | 


read. 

Mr. NAPIER said: Sir, I have to, 
move that the Bill be read a Third Time | 
this day three months, and as this Bill has 
heen resisted by some, on peeuliar grounds, 


Lai desirous to state clearly and candidly | 


the exact reasons which influence me in giv- 
ing to it a decided but a constitutional op- 
position. It is presented for our adoption 
in this way—** Here is a State,” it is said, 
** with which it is important we should 
have diplomatic intercourse; that such in- 
tercourse has been carried on in an under- 
hand manner hitherto; it should be open 
and avowed. The law which regulates it 
has been doubtful, and should be made 
clear, in conformity with usage and rea- 
son.”’ And then it is stated that this is 
opposed by stale and bigoted prejudices, 
which are at variance with the spirit of the 
times in which we live. In the first place, 
I answer, no ease has been stated requiring 
any legislation to facilitate our intervention 
in the affairs of Italy. I have the high 
authority of the noble Lord the late Seere- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, that, in refer- 
ence to such a purpose, this measure would 
be not merely useless, but objectionable; 
and after what has taken place in this 
[louse, I cannot for a moment doubt that 
it is not for the sake of Italy this Bill is 
now forced upon us by the mere power of | 
Government. It is ‘abundantly evident 
that the real object is to facilitate a policy | 
which proposes to make use of an influence | 
which may seriously affect the character of 
the constitution, the lawful supremacy of 
the Sovereign, and the allegiance of the 
people. On this principle, I have through- | 
out consistently opposed this Bill. I ab- 
stained from any interference in Commit- 
tee, except so far as I supported by my | 
vote the Amendments of the hon. Member 
for Lambeth, regarding them merely as 
tests of the real motives of the Minister; 
and on mature consideration of the state- 
ments made, the statements suppressed, 
and the votes which have been given, I 
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am bound to say, in the language of the 
right hon. Member for the University of 
Oxford, “« We are legislating under false 
| pretences. ” So far, “then, as tlie affairs 
| of Italy or the character of England required 
legislation, I think I have disposed of the 
case of the promoters of this Bill; and [ 
| would say this—that however unconstitu- 
| tional such a measure would be if the real 
| purpose were expressly avowed upon the 
| face of the Bill—however plainly it would 
then violate those great principles which 
are coeval with the constitution—solem. 
nised by the Reformation—and sealed by 
ithe Act of Settlement; tenfold, truly, is 
| the objection increased, when, under pre- 
'tence of open legislation, the purpose is 
conecaled under language which is to be 
| exceeded, and which may afford more con- 
| venient shelter for a Papal diplomacy, such 
| as never has been attempted with impunity 
| by any former Government in this country. 
To put a true value upon this Bill at the 
| present period, it is necessary shortly to 
| refer to its history. It grew out of the 
| mission of the Lord Privy Seal. Ile was 
| accredited to all the Italian States, exeept 
the Papal; it was supposed that he could 
not be accredited there by reason of the 
law of this country—to remove such an 
obstacle was the object this Bill first avow- 
ed. Let me here observe, that whatever 
impediments obstruct the desired inter- 
course, they originate with Rome, and not 
with England. The claim of the Pope to 
ecclesiastical supremacy conflicts with the 
common law of this country, of which 
the supremacy of our Monarch is a 
pert: it conflicts with the Reformed re- 
ligion, which regards this claim as a 
‘usurpation of Divine sovereignty; and in 
both respects it conflicts with the founda- 
| tion of the Throne as it is fixed by the Act 
of Settlement. Before the Reformation it 
| was allowable to negotiate with the Pope, 
{but merely as a temporal prince. The 
| limitation shows the rule of the constitu- 
| tion. The practical difficulty of separat- 
jing the spiritual and temporal authority 
|seems even then to have been felt; it is 
solved rather by casuistry than by com- 
mon sense; it is inereased of course by the 
Reformation, and since the Revolution; 
and so long as this claim is persevered in 
| by the Pope, it is not possible for us, con- 
| sistently with the very essence of our con- 
| stitution, to avoid the difficulty which is 
| peculiar to the question of Papal diplo- 
macy. No doubt it was not unlawful to 
negotiate with the Pope, when he simply 
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treated with us as a temporal prince; and | found—as sensitive as they are strong; but 
before and since the Reformation the oe- | I am conscious that it would not be consis- 
easional intercourse seems to have been | tent with the fair exercise of my privilege, 
conducted on that principle. I entirely | nor with a high sense of duty, to wound 
deny the assumption that it was under-| even the prejudice of any, when I contend 
hand or unlawful, so long as it was con-| here for a due respect to the feelings of a 
fined in the manner which I have stated. | large body of the people. In reference to 
It did not go beyond the particular emer- | Ireland, it is impossible to regard this 
gency, nor did it violate the law; the man- | measure without deep anxiety and appre- 
ner of it showed a real deference to the}hension. The noble Lord, who is about 
principles of our constitution and the feel-} to visit my native country (Lord J. Russell) 
ings of the people. But it is now pro-|—the noble Lord may, perhaps, be re- 
posed by this Bill to set up a standing sys- | minded that the first conspirators against 
tem of diplomacy with the Court of Rome; its liberties and its early Christian faith 
it has no reference to any proper purpose, | were England’s Monarch and the Pope of 
nor anything which shall forbid negotia-| Rome. He may trace the course of events 
tion, unless where the Pope consents sim- | until Sir John Davis tells us, ‘‘ that when 
ply to appear as a temporal ruler. The! the Irish had once resolved to obey the 
principle of the law, as it exists, provides | King, they made no secruple to renounce 
forthat. The language of the present Bill | the Pope;’’ and he may yet conclude that 
disturbs and confuses that principle, and | it is consistent with the great principles of 
although it may not really increase the! the English constitution, neither to allow 
power of the Government in reference to} united sovereignty nor divided allegiance. 
diplomatic intercourse, it certainly affords | These are the grounds on which I have 
greater facility for infringing the law, | hitherto opposed the Bill, and on which I 
which never has been doubted—which for- | still continue to give it my opposition. 
bids any recognition of the Papal author-| Seeing that the purpose for which it was 
ity beyond the limits of its Italian territory. | intended was not avowed, I think it better 
What doubts is this Bill intended to re-| to meet the enemy in the first place, and 
move? Is it as to intercourse with the | declare that such a course is inconsistent 
Pope as a temporal ruler? That inter-| with British legislation, and will, if not 
course is not what is really sought; and | effectually stopped, prove detrimental to 
what are called doubts, even in that case, | the best interests of the country. 

are merely the difficulties which spring} Mr. M. MILNES said, he should not 
from the feelings of the people. Is it in-| have ventured to address the House im- 
tercourse with the Pope, as claiming Di-; mediately after what had fallen from the 
vine sovereignty over the world, to ask | hon. and learned Member for the Univer- 
his aid in governing the subjects of our| sity of Dublin, had he not known that his 
Monareh’s dominions? When and by} hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
whom has it been doubted that such inter-| Reading (Mr. Serjeant Talfourd) was 
course is unlawful? Where is our oath | prepared to supply any deficiency in his 
against that supremacy, and why are we! reply to the legal arguments which had 
pledged to swear it? Because we affirm | just been addressed to the House. He 
thereby the fundamental principle of the | did not wish to say anything offensive to 
constitution; and, in the language of Sir) the hon. and learned Member for the Uni- 
M. Hale, by that recognition we unrivet | versity of Dublin; but it did appear to him 
Papal usurpation. The Roman Catholic | that he had quibbled considerably upon the 
swears that the Pope has no temporal power | word ‘* constitution.”’ He believed that 
directly or indireetly in this realm; and| the English constitution did not in any way 
though, on the principle of toleration, he | admit or recognise the interference of the 
is not compelled to deny the spiritual head-| Papal authority with the ecclesiastical au- 
ship of the Pope over his Church, it is an| thority of this realm. But the arguments 
influence which the constitution cannot] of the hon. and learned Gentleman would 
further recognise; just as it must tolerate | go to this, that every time the Roman Ca- 
the Repealer or the Chartist, but could not | tholic hierarchy of this country manifested 
stoop to share the sovereignty with the pe-| any submission to the Papal authority, 
culiar principles of either. I do not advert! they did something that was illegal and 
to any reasons that are not strictly consti- | unconstitutional; nay, his arguments went 
tutional : there are considerations of reli-| so far as to justify and to render it logi- 
gious feeling, as powerful as they are pro-| cally necessary that all the violence and 
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atrocities that had ever been inflicted 
upon the Roman Catholics of this country 
should be put into requisition again. He 
maintained that an Englishman was 
permitted, by the laws and constitution 
of this country, to submit his judgment 
in religious matters to whatever autho- 
rity he chose. Protestants might re- 
gard that authority as false; they might 
condemn his submission as slavish; but 
still the right to do so unrestrictedly was 
undoubtedly his. And if the right was 
not impugned, why should the Protestant 
Members of that House say that it was an 
infringement of the fundamental laws and 
constitution of this country for the millions 
of Roman Catholics in this country to ae- 
knowledge the Pope as their supreme ec- 
clesiastical authority? He could not re- 
cognise the law as laid down by the hon. 
and learned Member for the University of 
Dublin. He maintained that the Roman 
Catholics of this country had, by this coun- 
try’s laws and constitution, as much right 
to enjoy their religious opinions as he had 
to enjoy his Protestant opinions. If public 
order was broken, the offenders would be 
punished, not for holding any particular 
religious opinions, but because they had 
disturbed the public peace. Even in the 
gloomiest times—shameful times, indeed, 
for Protestantism to look back to—when 
the Roman Catholic religion was persecut- 
ed in this country, the Roman Catholic 
was punished, not for holding such and 
such opinions, but because such and such 
opinions were regarded as likely to lead to 
the disturbance of the public peace. The 
Government had found it necessary to 
enter into diplomatic relations with the 
Court of Rome; but it had been doubted 
whether such intercourse, in the present 
state of the law, would be legal. No less 
eminent a legal authority than Lord Lynd- 
hurst, when he filled the office of Attorney 
General, declared to Mr. Canning, who,was 
desirous of establishing such relations, that 
the law as it stood would not sanction any 
intercourse with Rome. He had heard 
that Lord Lyndhurst had since retracted 
that opinion; but it would not be decorous 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Government 
on so important a question as this, to act 
without distinct legal sanction, and there- 
fore it was that this Bill had been intro- 
duced. He believed that the hon. and 
learned Gentleman (Mr. Napier) would 
find that there were many persons in this 
country who were opposed to all inter- 
course with Rome, political as well as reli- 
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gious. Their opposition was inspired } 

fanaticism, and nothing else. He hardly 
thought it necessary to protest against the 
fanatic spirit by which the progress of this 
Bill was impeded at a time when his noble 
Friend the Seeretary for Foreign Affairs 
(Lord Palmerston) had undertaken a great 
work of pacification—and he believed that 
England loved peace as much as she ab. 
horred war—when he had taken the course 
of a great and virtuous Minister, it did ap. 
pear to him (Mr. Milnes) that it was most 
unreasonable for any one in that House to 
say that he should be impeded in the ae- 
complishment of that great work, because 
one of the means of accomplishing it—diplo- 
matic relations with the Court of Rome— 
was distasteful to a certain portion of the 
people of this country. Was it to be said 
that his noble Friend might, for the pur- 
poses of peace, prevent the Austrian army 
from invading Piedmont, but he must not 
be allowed to prevent it entering the Ro- 
man States; that he might check the ap- 
proach of the French to Vienna, but that 
he must not resist them at Ancona; that 
whilst his negotiations may take place in 
Northern and Southern Italy, there is an 
interval, a large portion of the middle of 
that great country, which English diplom- 
acy is bound absolutely to ignore, and with 
which it is illegal to enter into diplomatic 
relations. The hon. and learned Gentle- 
man had said that this measure might lead 
to an intercourse with the Pope in his 
spiritual capacity; but Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had consented to a modifiation 
of the Bill, so as in that respect to mect 
the objections of its opponents in the 
House of Lords. He (Mr. Milnes), under 
such circumstances, could not consent to 
this system of continued opposition to the 
Bill. He denounced it as unjust to the 
feelings of the great majority of the Pro- 
testants throughout the country, whose 
feelings, he hoped it would be distinctly 
understood, were not represented by those 
who put themselves forward in that House 
as the great supporters of Protestant prin- 
ciples. Ile thought such restrictive laws 
as the present Bill was intended to remove, 
were averse to the true principles of Pro- 
testantism, which was friendly to perfect 
toleration, and needed not such support. 
He thought an additional reason for the 
passing of this Bill was to be found in the 
present state of Ireland. The policy of 
this country there had been. forced into 
a different channel from that which it 
formerly traversed. The Roman Catholics 
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were dealt with on terms of equality, and 
their prelates treated by the Government 
with all the respect due to their dignified 
position. An Act of Parliament recounted 
the names of the Roman Catholic bishops 
and archbishops, and the whole current 
of our policy and legislation of late years 
was utterly opposed to that interpretation of 
the principles of our constitution which hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would fain put upon it. 
He thought that if the Papal authority 
and the genuine power of the Roman Ca- 
tholie religion were brought to bear upon 


Ireland, neither this country nor that would | 
be the sufferer by it. It was impossible | 


for them, looking out as they were for 


some hold on the unstable and excitable | 
people of that country, trying experiments | 


here and there to control and regulate them 


—to disregard altogether the Church of, 
the majority of the people—it was impos- | 
sible for them longer to say that the State | 
could take no cognisance of the existence | 
of that Church. It was said, that the Irish | 
Catholic Church would be tampered with at | 


Rome through our Ambassador; but that 


could be more efficiently done at present | 
through unavowed agents. Ina word, the | 


Bill was demanded by the special cireum- 
stances of the time; and he trusted one of 
its effects would be the settlement of Italy 


—the suppression of war, and the restora- | 
tion of tranquillity to that country. Peace | 


was the dearest wish of every Englishman; 
and although the attempts of our Govern- 
ment to bring about peace might be frus- 
trated, yet it would be a gratification to 
every man of right feeling to know that 
the British Government had left nothing 
untried to stop the effusion of blood and 
restore order. 

Mr. C. ANSTEY denied, if there were 
secret intrigues carrying on at Rome by 
Ministers, to govern Ireland through the 
Irish Chureh, that that could justify the 
Bill before the House. But when Minis- 


ters had a recognised agent at Rome, such | 
as this Bill went to appoint, the inde- | 
pendence of the Irish Church would be} 
most materially affected; for then the Irish | 
prelates and clergy could hold no inter- | 


course with the Holy See, unless through 
the medium of that agent, as such commu- 
nication would still be interdicted by the 
third section of this Bill. Parliament had 
refused to pass the Catholic Relief Bill, 
which would have thrown open that inter- 
course to all; and now it proposed to re- 
strict all communication with the centre of 
Catholic unity to the Protestant Ministers 
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| of Her Majesty’s Government. Therefore, 
| the hon. Member for Pontefract was wrong 
| in calling this a measure of religious tole- 
ration. The hon. Member was also wrong 
|in stating that the ecclesiastical inter- 
j; course of England with Rome was first 
prohibited in consequence of the Papal 
| bull for deposing Queen Elizabeth; as it 
was the fact that such intercourse was 
| made illegal by the Act of Supremacy, 
| which was passed antecedently, and which 
| led to the issue of the bull in question. It 
| was alsoa mistake to conclude from the 
fact of no resident Minister having been 
sent from this country to Rome, that the 
present law was opposed to it. The truth 
was, that before jealousies arose between 
the two Courts, diplomatic intercourse was 
not conducted as itis now. There were 
no resident Ministers of this country at any 
foreign Courts until within a very recent 
period; and the mode in which the inter- 
course with Rome was now carried on by 
this country, was strictly in accordance 
with the old practice. Whenever anything 
was wanted, a special Envoy went; some- 
times it was Garter King at Arms; some- 
times (as lately happened) a Lord Privy 
| Seal. There was then no wasteful and 
| mischievous expenditure on what was now 
called diplomatic establishments. And so 
far as Rome was concerned, the wise eco- 
nomy of our forefathers was not yet de- 
|parted from. Ile, for one, wished that 
| they might continue long to adhere to it in 
| that instanee, and to apply it to all. The 
| Bill before the House was still open to all 
' the objections he had formerly stated, nay, 
|it was more open to them than ever; and 
| therefore he should vote against it, even if 
ihe divided against all the House. It was 
loffensive in its nature to the Court of 
| Rome, and a stigma east on the Papal pre- 
rogative by this country. It was more. It 
was a measure framed for the subjugation 
of the independent Church of Ireland to 
the arbitrary will of a corrupt Administra- 
tion, and for giving into the hand of the 
Minister another potent engine for disturb- 
ing peace and destroying freedom all over 
the world. For these reasons he should 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Member for Dublin University. 
Mr. Senseant TALFOURD had been 
an attentive listener to the debate, and 
watched with anxiety the progress of the 
Bill through every stage. Ile had main- 
tained an entire silence up to this time, 
not from any indifference to the Bill, but 
because there seemed to be quite speakers 
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enough without him—and because he | Dissenters were admitted into a participa. 
thought he would best testify his regard | tion of civil rights with their fellow-sub. 
for the precept of making short speeches | jects, some old Dissenters thought such a 
by the example of making no speech at all. | privilege would be injurious to their reli. 
However, having now reached the last | gious belief by the free intercourse which 
stage of the Bill, he would trespass for a] it would occasion. He desired to see dip- 
short time on the attention of the House. | lomatie relations produce that very unity 
He was the more anxious to do so, as he| which he once heard thus described by a 
wished to explain why he had supported | Dissenting minister—not the unity of opin- 
the Amendment of the hon, Gentleman | ion in the bond of ignorance, not the unity 
the Member for Lambeth (Mr. Pearsen). | of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, but 
He had supported that Amendment, not} the unity of spirit in the bond of peace, 
because he thought it necessary to protect | They saw the Roman Catholic Church in 
the subjeets of the British Crown from any | this country under an aspect which no one 
lurking danger in the Bill, but because he | deplored more than he did—he deplored 
thought it would be a just concession to} the secession of many distinguished Eng- 
the feelings of a large number of the po-|lishmen to the Church of Rome; but he 
pulation of this country, and because it} could not help this, and thought the po- 
would remove every shadow of objection, | sition of that Church in this country, in- 
and every scruple which the most sensitive | vested as she was with all the graces of 
could entertain upon the provisions of this | adversity, more caleulated to attract than 
Bill. It was quite immaterial to him whe-| repel high-spirited minds. On the other 
ther this Bill was enacting or declaratory— | side of the Channel they saw the Catholic 
whether the doubts which it was intended | priesthood so cireumstanced that no fair 
to remove were well founded or not—there | judgment could be formed of their charae- 
was an ambiguity at all events which raised | ter or motives. No one could doubt that 
obstacles to that sort of communication with | they were placed in a situation of great 
the Pope which he for one thought de-| diffieulty—that they filled a post of the 
sirable. When he found the Bill finally | greatest responsibility, and needed the ut- 
adopted without a division in the House | most forbearance. Adversity in this coun- 
of Lords, of which the Prelates of Eng-| try brought forth the many excellent qua- 
land were the distinguished ornaments— | lities of those exeellent men who, he be- 
when he found it sanetioned by the practi- | lieved, for the most part adorned the Ca- 
eal wisdom of the Duke of Wellington— | tholic faith. But then let them turn to 
when it removed ambiguities, was approved | countries in which that religion was tri- 
by such authorities, and amended by such | umphant; let them look at it in pride and 
wisdom, he did not consider it would be | power, as it was enthroned in Milan, or 
wise or fitting to reject it. The fact was, | connected with the glories of art in Flo- 
that a European Sovereign was placed in| rence, or surrounded with the wonders of 
such a position as to render intercourse be- | Christian and Pagan genius in Rome; 
tween him and this country desirable. If| and, although an Englishman might be 
it were right to carry on that intercourse | impressed with a feeling of admiration or 
secretly, it was right to do it openly. Di-| astonishment, he believed his convictions 
plomatie relations were, after all, but anjof the truth of his own faith would be 
extension of social relations. There really | strengthened, his gratitude would be the 
was nothing dark or mysterious in the Bill, | more devout, and his attachment the more 
the language of which was plain and simple | sineere to that Church whose doctrines 
enough. It was somewhat surprising, not-| were plain and simple—which observed a 
withstanding, to sce some hon. Gentlemen | happy medium between the baldness of 
express such fears and forebodings of its | Dissent, and the pomp and ceremony of 
influence. One hon. Gentleman was afraid | Catholicism. Upon what principle could 
it would make the Protestants Papists: | we refuse that sort of intercourse with the 
and the hon. Gentleman the Member for | Supreme Head of the Roman Catholic 
Youghal was afraid it would make all the | Church which we accorded to the Sultan 
Papists Protestants. [Mr. Anstey: I said | and the Emperor of China? Tow did it 
nothing of the kind.| The hon. Gentle-| come to pass that, whilst the Protestant 
man had not, perhaps, said so in express countries of Holland and Prussia, and 
words, but that was the object of a por-| even Russia itself, entered into diplomatic 
tion of his argument against the measure. | relations with the Court of Rome, we alone 
Te was old enough te remember that when | stood out a solitary exception to the great 
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Christian family—the only nation which 
would keep up this most un-Christian 
stumbling-block. He thought the step 
was a right step, and he would therefore 
take it. Some expressed fears that the 
step would lead to mischief; but every 
great change might be opposed on the 
same ground—the art of printing might 
have been opposed beeause it led to the 
dissemination of infidelity and disloyalty. 
He would not attempt to discern mischief 
in the dim distance of vision; it was 
enough for him to see that there was 
nothing wrong in the measure itself—that 
it was meant to remedy a great anomaly, 
to make that certain which was before 
doubtful, to render that open and honour- 
able which was before dark and under- 
hand. He would, therefore, give his 
humble but unhesitating support to the 
Bill, believing, as he did in his conscience, 
that there was really no danger to be ap- 
prehended from it—that they were remo- 
ving an impediment, a phantasm of law 
or of reality, which prevented a free and 
honest communion of mind; and that, in 
fine, we were promoting peace and good 
fellowship between the inhabitants of 
Christian States. 


Mr. HENLEY thought the speech of 


the hon. and learned Gentleman more 
poetical than argumentative, and could not 
agree in his sentiments. It was a difficult 
and a complicated question. From the 
best attention he had given to the subject, 
he could not get over the difficulties, and, 
therefore, he would be constrained to op- 
pose it. 

Mr. SHEIL would be exceedingly sue- 
cinet and brief in his statements, and would 
confine himself to the diplomatic part of 
the question. By the L05rd Article of the 
Congress of Vienna, the rights of the ILoly 
See were defined and sceured. England 
was a party to that treaty. The name cf 
Clanearty—orthodox to this [ouse—was 
attached to that treaty. It was laid before 
this House, and there was not a single re- 
monstrance to the ratification of the treaty 
by which England became a consenting 
party to the securing of the rights of the 
See of Rome. Was it not, then, prepos- 
terous that England should secure to the 
Pope the enjoyment of a portion of his 
ceclesiastical dominions, and yet that she 
should deny diplomatic intercourse with 
the Power of which she was the virtual 
protector ? He would pass then from 1815 
to 1832. At the accession of Gregory 
XVI., reforms were demanded by the 
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Roman people. They were refused by the 
Pope—the natural consequences ensued— 
revolt broke out in the legations. Austria 
seized Bologna, France occupied Ancona, 
and Europe was on the verge of a general 
war. What then happened? The Four 
Powers—Russia, Prussia, Franee, and 
Austria-—coneurred in a remarkable ap- 
plication to England. What was it ? 
That England should send an ambassador 
to Rome, that so, with the general concur- 
rence of the Five Powers, a final and satis- 
factory settlement of the disputes between 
the Pope and his subjects might be made. 
England had not the power to send an 
ambassador, but she sent an envoy. Sir 
Hamilton Seymour proceeded from Paris 
to Rome. Ile had now before him the 
correspondence which took place between 
Sir Hamilton Seymour and Prince Met- 
ternich. The conferences lasted for four- 
teen months with a view to make the best 
possible arrangement of the Papal States. 
The conference terminated in failure; but 
it was remarkable that Sir Hamilton Sey- 
mour addressed a despatech—dictated, he 
presumed, by his noble Friend beside him 
(Viscount Palmerston)—in which he fore- 
told all that had since happened, and fore- 
saw that from Rome the disturbances in 
Italy would sooner or later burst forth. If, 
then, in 1852 there was a strong reason to 
send a representative to Rome, surely, in 
1848, when the Pope called for our inter- 
vention, and at a moment when Italy was 
giving birth to the most portentous events, 
it was most preposterous that we should 
not have a Minister aceredited to Rome— 
it was most preposterous that we should 
not put an end to a surreptitious inter- 
course, which was a practical falsehold 
and a political absurdity. 

Mr. URQUILART said, the debate com- 
pletely justified the grounds of opposition 
which he stated when the Bill was first 
introduced—namely, that it was intend- 
ed by means of this Bill to use the Pope 
as an instrument to govern the Ro- 
man Catholic Church of Ireland, in de- 
pendence upon the English Ministry. The 
discussion had brought out two conclusions 
—one, that all the legal men in the House 
concurred in opinion that there was nothing 
in the state of the law to prevent merely 
secular intercourse with Rome; and the 
other, that there was some seerct religious 
purpose concealed under this Bill, which 
Ministers did not dare to avow, and which 
would be in complete contravention of the 
present law. He had no hesitation, there- 
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fore, in declaring that the Bill was brought 
in under false pretences, and as such 
ought to be opposed. 

Mr. REYNOLDS said, the Bill, as it 
stood, did not meet with his approbation; 
but he could not understand how hon. 
Gentlemen opposite could object to the 
measure when they made no objection to 


ambassadors from the Sultan, the Great | 


Mogul, or Shah of Persia. If he had any 
influence with the Pope, which he had not, 


he would recommend him to appoint, as | 


his ambassador, the hon. Member for 
Youghal, With regard to the Bill itself, 
he hailed it as a proof that bigotry was 
declining, and he was sure the people of 
Ireland entertained no apprehensions on 
the subject. 
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| reasons why the Roman Catholics of Ire. 
pen opposed the Bill, namely, first, be. 
|cause it was brought forward at a time 
when the Pope was in political difficulties, 
|and, therefore, was thought to be ready to 
/ accede to any measure of this nature; and, 
; secondly, because two of the clauses con. 
tained an absolute insult to the Head of 
their Church. 

On the question that the word “ now” 
stand part of the question, 

The House divided:—Ayes 88; Noes 
25: Majority 63. 


List of the Avus. 

Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Locke, J. 


Mackinnon, W. A, 


Abdy, ¥. N, 
Adair, R. A. S. 
Anderson, A. 

; Anson, hon. Col. 





Mr. NEWDEGATE deprecated the | Baring, rt. hn. Sir F.T, Matheson, Col. 
idea that seemed to pervade the mind of | Bellew, R. M. 


the hon. Member for Pomfret, that zeal | Bentinck, Lord G. 


Maule, rt. hon. F, 
Milnes, R. M. 


for a religious principle was of the same 
nature with bigotry. He (Mr. Newdegate) 
thought the history of this country was a 
proof to the contrary. But the hon. Mem- 
ber did not seem to understand the nature 
of a religious principle, or he treated dif- 
ferent religions as alike—a view, he was 
sorry to say, which was very apt to infect 
those who had travelled much. With re- 
gard to the Bill itself, he hoped his hon. 
Friends would not divide; they had already 
divided often enough; and he had risen only 
to warn Ifer Majesty’s Government that, 
though by rejecting the Amendments of 
the hon. Member for Lambeth, they may 
seem to have a loophole for carrying out 


their covert views, still they would be act- | 


ing against the letter of the Bill, and 
against the intentions of the House of 
Lords, if they were to use this measure as 
a means of entering into spiritual relations 
with the Roman See. Allusion had been 
made to the conduct of Russia. That 
country alone, of all the Powers of Europe, 
had been able to resist the authority of the 
Pope. Far from being a Conservative 
Power, as the hon. Member for Pomfret 
had asserted, the Pope had of late years 
proved a disturbing influence in Europe. 
It was the Pope who first acknowledged 
the new French Republic, and went to war 
with Austria. But the right hon. the Mas- 
ter of the Mint said, we had once before 
interfered in the affairs of the Pope. He 
did not object to that; but what he did 
object to was, that we should reciprocate 
that intervention, and allow the Pope to 
interfere with us. 


Mr. J. O'CONNELL rose to state the 


| Berkeley, hon. Capt. 
| Berkeley, hon, IL. F, 
| Bernal, R. 

| Blackall, S. W. 

| Boyle, hon. Col, 

| Brotherton, J. 

| Brown, W. 

| Buller, C. 

| Campbell, hon. W. F. 
| Childers, J. W. 

| Clay, J. 

| Cobden, R, 

|; Cowper, hon, W. F. 
| Craig, W. G. 

| Currie, H. 

| Divett, E. 

| Drumlanrig, Viset. 

| Drummond, II, 

} Dundas, Adm. 

| Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 

| Forster, M. 

Fox, W. J, 

Greene, J. 

Grenfell, C. W. 

Grey, R. W. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Heywood, J. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn. Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. Lb, 
ilodges, T. L. 

Ilume, J. 

Humphery, Ald. 
Keogh, W. 

Kildare, Marq 
Labouchere, rt. hon. II, 


Anstey, T. C. 
Blackstone, W. S. 
Broadley, H. 
Burrell, Sir C, M. 
Dick, Q. 

Duncan, G, 





Morpeth, Visct. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Ogle, 8. ©. H. 
Palinerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rice, E. R. 

Rich, Il. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Russell, Lord J. 
Salwey, Col. 
Serope, G. P. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Sidney, Ald, 

Smith, J. A. 
Somerville,rt.hon.SirW. 
Stanton, W. I. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tanered, IL. W. 
Tenison, E. KX. 
Thompson, Col. 
Tollemache, hon. F, J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
Wakley, I’. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Williams, J. 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M, 
Wodehouse, E, 
Wood, rt. hon, Sir C. 


TELLERS. 
Tufnell, I. 
Hill, Lord M, 


List of the Nors. 


Forbes, W. 

Fox, S. W. L. 
Goring, C. 
Hlamilton, G. A. 
llildyard, R. C, 
Hood, Sir A, 
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Sturt, IT. G, 
Taylor, T. E. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vyse, R. WU. R. I. 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS. 
Spooner, R, 
Napier, J. 


Lacy, Il. C. 
Lowther, hon. Col, 
Masterman, J. 
Mullings, J. R. 
o’Connell, J. 
Pigott, F. 

Scott, hon. F. 
Sibthorp, Col. 


CONSOLIDATED FUND—ASSISTANT 
SURGEONS (NAVAL). 
On the House going into Committee, 
Mr. WAKLEY called the attention of 
the House to the case of assistant surgeons 
in the Navy, who were required by the 
Admiralty regulations to be very highly | 
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the Navy. This was a matter which had 
better be left to the direction of those who 
had the practical management of the af- 
fairs of the Navy, and when they found 
that assistant surgeons were not to be 
procured it would be time enough for the 
Admiralty to inquire into the reason of it. 


Tobago. 


ISLAND OF TOBAGO. 
Lorp GEORGE BENTINCK ; 


to move 


I rise 


“That the petition of the Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House of Assembly of Tobago, [pre- 
sented 7th August] be printed.” 





educated, but who were compelled to pass| There is now before the House a mea- 
their whole period of service as assistant | sure for granting a loan to the West India 
surgeons in the midshipmen’s berth, and | Islands and the Mauritius, for the purpose 
mess with the naval cadets. They, there-| of promoting immigration and other pur- 


fore, had no opportunities of prosecuting 
the study of their profession. The as- 
sistant surgeon in the Navy ought to be 
treated in the same manner as the assist- 
ant surgeon in the Army; but their rela- 
tive positions were as different as could be 
conceived. He ought to be allowed to 
mess in the ward room with the lieuten- 
ants. The consequence of the treatment 


|poses. I had the honour to present a pe- 
| tition from the Speaker and Assembly of 
Tobago, in which they complain of partial 
and oppressive policy on the part of Earl 
| Grey én refusing them any share in any 
loan that may be granted for the purposes 
'of immigration. I think, therefore, I am 
| not out of place in insisting upon my pri- 
vilege of bringing forward this question 


received by this class of gentlemen was | before entering upon the Orders of the 
that it was difficult to obtain competent | Day, one of which is that the House go 
candidates for the office. A cabin was ap-| into Committee to consider the West India 
propriated to the admiral’s butler, but none | Colonics and Mauritius Loan Bill. The 
to the assistant surgeon. Cabins had been! colony of Tobago is a small and weak 
found also for the first engineer, and for| colony; but the petitioners express their 
the gentleman who was formerly called| hope that, inasmuch as they are totally 
‘“*schoolmaster,”” but who was now digni-| unrepresented in the British House of 
fied with the title of naval instructor. He} Commons, the House will be more disposed 
expected that the assistant surgeons would | to treat them with leniency and liberality. 
obtain justice from the present Board of; They complained that Earl Grey an- 
Admiralty, nounced in the despatch which he for- 

Captain BERKELEY denied that the{ warded in answer to their memorial—both 
assistant surgeons in the Navy were un-| which answer and memorial were appended 
fairly treated. The subject had been fully | to the petition, but which you, Sir, decided 
considered by former Boards of the Admi- | could not be presented to the House in 
ralty, and by a Commission appointed for | that form—that he could not consent, on 
the purpose, and they had decided that! two grounds, to give them a share of the 
there were practical difficulties in the way| loan. One ground on which the refusal 
of permitting assistant surgeons to mess | rests, is the allegation that the island of 
in the ward room. A cabin was, on the | Tobago had not previously contributed to 
recommendation of the Commission, ap- the immigration of free labourers, and 
propriated, in some instances, as a place| that, consequently, the parties have not 
for study; but, instead of being devoted to | the same title, in his (Earl Grey’s) opinion, 
that purpose, it was used by the assistant | to relief as the colonies of Trinidad and 
surgeons as a withdrawing room, where} British Guiana. ut, Sir, these peti- 
they used to drink more wine than was | tioners complain further of Earl Grey, that 
allowed to be drunk at the mess. With) the principal ground alleged by him for 
regard to the difficulty of obtaining candi-| the refusal of any assistance to Tobago is, 
dates, he could only state that since the | that they have refused the supplies, an act 
report of the Commission in 1840 no less | to which their poverty and not their will, 
than 261 assistant surgeons had entered | impelled them. The colony of Tobago 
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contains about 13,000 inhabitants, and the 
expenditure of the island is 11,000/.; and 
the petitioners, in stating this, add that 
the value of the produce of the island, in 
the years 1831, 1832, and 1833, averaged 
183;0002., and that it is now reduced to 
much less than one-half of that sum, whilst 
the amount of the taxes and of the expen- 
diture is the same. But as regards free 
immigration, they say that, though they 
have not expended any money in the im- 
portation of free labourers into the island, 
they have suffered very much by the com- 
petition which has seduced labourers from 
the smaller to the larger islands. In this 
way, they say, they have been seriously 
injured. But Earl Grey sets forth another 
reason why Tobago should not reecive a 
share of those free labourers that are to be 
transported from the British West Indies 
at the expense of the Imperial Govern- 
ment; and it is suggested that those 
islands should receive those immigrants 
which offer the highest wages toethem. 
But the colonists of Tobago set forth in 
their petition that there are other con- 
siderations of higher value in their esti- 
mation than the mere question of higher or 
lower wages. They state the great num- 
ber of places of public worship, and of 
schools in connection with the Established 
Church, they have in proportion to the 
number of the inhabitants of the island, 
and the high state of social improvement 
exhibited among the negroes on their 
plantations; and they further allege that 


whilst, in 1843, the return of houses of | 
freeholders and of renters of plantations | 


was 712, the number has inereased, in 
1847, to 1,445; so that the renters and 
freeholders of houses attached to sugar 
estates have nearly doubled in the short 
period of four years—a cireumstance af- 
fording the greatest proof that could be 
offered of the high state of the social in- 
stitutions of Tobago, and giving the plan- 


ters and proprietors in that island the | 


strongest claim to any assistance in the 
shape of labour that could be afforded 
them. They have, too, another claim to 
equal justice, in this respect, with other 
colonies, and a claim which I must say I 
think very hard to answer, namely, that, 
if it be true that, in proportion to the ex- 
tent of their lands cultivated, there is a 
larger population in Tobago than in British 


Guiana and Trinidad, and that, when slave | 


compensation was given, it was given in 
proportion to the population of the islands, 
then the Tobago proprietors were paid at a 
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lower rate than that of British Guiana and 
Trinidad; and, in common justice, they have 
now a claim to this extent, that if you are 
now, in your generosity, going to give to 
the British possessions in the West Tediés 
the benefit of an importation of labourers, 
they, the planters of Tobago, should have 
their just share of that ‘benefit. And, 
though I cannot speak particularly of the 
island of Tobago itself, yet I could show 
this House that the smaller West India 
islands generally suffer equally with the 
larger ones by the reduction of the price of 
their produce. It is an easy matter to 
get up in Parliament and say, that these 
smaller islands require no assistance: [ 
think, however, that I have given proof of 
the way in which these lesser islands suffer 
by the general reduction of the value of 
the produce of the West Indies, in the 
diminished importations of the goods they 
have been able to make in the last six 
months of the year 1846, as compared 
with the first six months of the same year. 
But there is still another claim which I 
think Tobago has to the attention of this 
House. It will be in the recollection of 
this House and of the country, that Tobago 
has been made the subject of observation 
by the Secretary of State for tine Colonies, 
to the effect that this was the island that 
ought to be cited as a proof of the great 
prosperity of the British West Indies 
under the present law, and also as a proof 
that free labour was cheaper than slave 
labour. A despatch was written by Major 
Greene, in the early part of the year 1846, 
and has been quoted in the course of the 
present Session as a proof of the great 
prosperity of the British West Indies, in 
which it was stated, that whereas it cost 
81. sterling to prepare and open an acre of 
plantation in Tobago by slave labour, the 
same was now done with free labour at so 
little cost as 11, 19s. 10d. Now, it was 
stated in the same despatch that Tobago 
was an island peculiarly favoured, inas- 
much as it was out of the reach of hurri- 
canes, and generally free from those risks 
and hazards to which other islands were 
liable—indeed, that it was not only with- 
out the boundary line of hurricanes, but 
seldom affected by earthquakes; whilst the 
rains also were more plentiful there than 
elsewhere. The despatch also stated that 
its forests were, unlike those of other colo- 
nies, more abounding in singing birds, of 
beautiful plumage, and more exempt from 
the monkey tribe. But it did so happen 
that Tobago was but lately ravaged by one 
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of the most violent hurricanes that ever| bring it more fully under the notice of 
devastated a country; and this House, in| Parliament, by moving that it be printed 
its generosity, has voted a sum of 50,0001. las I have proposed, I have thought it my 
in consequence of that terrific calamity, } duty to make these few remarks; and I 
under which two-thirds of the buildings have now only to add that, as I feel I shall 
were razed to the ground, together with a | have answered the purpose of the Assem- 
large proportion of the plantations of the bly of Tobago by having thus called atten- 
island; and Major Greene had to take | tion to their petition, 1 shall not now per- 
shelter with his family in a cellar, and | severe with the Motion with which I com- 
from that cellar to write the account of that meneed, and which I will now, with the 
dire disaster, from the like of which it had | permission of the House, beg to with- 
been said this island was wholly exempt. I | draw. 

have, then, Sir, thought it only just that,! Motion withdrawn. 

when there is a measure before the House | 

for granting relief to the colonies, atten- | EXCHEQUER BILLS BILL. 

tion should be called to the claims of these| On the Motion that the House go into 
petitioners, and that there should be some | Committee, 

expression of feeling on the part of the| Mr. HUME said, that this was a Bill to 
British Parliament, in order that the Sec- | create a loan of 2,000,000/., and, in this 
retary of State may know that, if he is| time of peace, to add permanently to the 
disposed to visit on this ruined colony his | debt of this country 60,0000. or 70,0001. 
wrath, for that it is not in a condition to|a year, as well as to borrow money by an 
furnish the supplies, this House, at all! extravagant and expensive mode. He in- 
events, will not be indifferent to any such| tended to take the sense of the House 
proceeding; and in calling attention to this | against the principle involved in it of bor- 
petition, 1 would beg to ask, if it is in- | rowing money at all in time of peace. It 
tended that the Secretary of State is to | would perhaps be recollected that early in 
have despotic power to distribute as he | the present Session of Parliament, on the 
thinks fit a loan of half a million granted | 25th of February, he had urged the Go- 
by the Commons of England; and to be at | vernment to reduce the expenditure within 
liberty to visit his wrath on every colony the revenue—the deficiency in the revenue 
which, either from the ruin your measures | being then about 2,900,0001., and called 
have brought upon it, or from scourges in- | the attention of the House to the necessity 
flicted by Providence, should be unable or | of limiting the expenditure to the actual 
unwilling to grant supplies to maintain the income of the year; or, if they could not 
great expenditure to which these British do that, to the propriety of providing, by 
colonies are exposed on a footing on which } taxation, to meet the excess that had to 
such expenditure might have been toler- be supplied. On that occasion, however, 
able when the produce, revenues, and pro- | the numbers, when the division was taken, 
fits of these islands were double what they | were 157 for continuing the heavy expen- 
are now; but which is altogether intoler- diture, against 59 for his proposition. 
able now that you have reduced by your | Foiled in that, on the 13th of March he 
legislation the value of their produce below | held that it was absolutely necessary, 
the cost of production. I take leave to, whilst they were continuing the income- 
ask you whether, if Tobago, small and_ tax, that that tax should be limited to one 
weak of itself, is to be subject to this ban year, and that, in the mean time, the Go- 
of the Secretary of State, you propose | vernment should examine all their esti- 
that Trinidad and British Guiana, which | mates, and endeavour to reduce the expen- 
also threaten to stop the supplies, are to be | diture within the amount the tax would 
placed on the same footing with Tobago? | warrant. The House, however, ditfered 
If so, for what purpose are we voting this | from him, and 363 Members voted against 
grant of 500,0001. ? Is it to be swallowed | his Motion, showing, he must confess, a 
up by some servile colony that never showed | most unequivocal determination to continue 
any independence, or exercised the right of , the tax, and to oppose the inquiry that was 
a free and independent people to stop the so much required. Again, on the 20th of 
supplies when they think they have suf-| March, he proposed to reduce the number 
fered intolerable grievances? Sir, I know! of men to be voted for the Navy from 
that this petition has been printed already, | 43,000 to 36,000, intending, at the proper 
though smothered up in the Appendix to | time, also to propose to reduce the number 
the Votes; but, as I was requested to|to be voted for the Army, as well as to 
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propose a general reduction of the whole | the public establishments was beyond what 
of the expenditure of the country. The | was either necessary or prudent. When 
Ministry had again a majority of 347, | he looked at the expense of the African 
whilst only 38 Members voted with him- squadron, at the extent of their naval and 
self. On the 24th March, again, an hon. | military establishments — nearly double 
Member submitted to the House the pro- | what they were twenty-five years ago—he 
priety of limiting the public expenditure to | must enter his protest against the proceed- 
a considerable extent, by withdrawing the | ji ings of that House. By a paper he held 
squadron from the coast of Afriea, which was | in his hand, he found that the gross amount 
not only utterly useless, but was producing | of the expenditure of the country was ten 
incalculable horrors for the unhappy race | millions more than it was in 1836. The 
in whose behalf it was placed there. That | House ought to be ashamed of itself. He 
Motion, which was for an Address to the | had looked over the items, and he did not 
Crown on the subject, was resisted by 216 find the slightest difficulty in discovering 
votes, and supported only by 80. He had | where the reduction might be made, and 
always objected even to the principle of |which—had the House “done its duty— 
taxation at a time when their expenditure | would have been made. If the House had 
was capable of reduction; and when the supported his Motion respecting the Army 
first vote for the Army was proposed, and | and Navy, there would have been no ne- 
the number of men to be voted was cessity for an increased income-tax or the 
113,000, he proposed to limit the number | present Bill, for the reduction would have 
to 100,000; but, on a division, the large | been large enough to have met the two 
number was supported by 293 Members, | millions of deficiency, to provide for which 
39 only supporting the proposed reduction. | they were now called upon to borrow. 
So far as he was concerned, then, he had Large reductions ought also to be made 
held by the principle, and had acted upon elsewhere. For our forty-four colonies, 
it, that no debt should ever be incurred in the charge for military was 2,556,0001.; 

time of peace, except on some extraordi- | the civil charges, 541,0001.; and the Navy 
nary occasion, such, for instance, as the | required by ‘the colonies, excluding the 
late famine in Ireland, which constituted original cost of the vessels, 74,0001: 

an exception to the general rule. But making a total of 3,171,000/. If the 
now Ministers came, with a deficit of noble Lord at the head of the Government 
nearly 3,000,000/. in reality, and proposed acted on his own principles, as he stated 
aloan. He looked with great alarm to| them in his letter to Lord Sydenham, no 
the fact of the country thus going on, in less a saving at onze than 570,000I. could 
atime of peace, adding to its permanent be effected. If the colonies were allowed 
debt, particularly when commerce was not | to exercise the power of governing them- 
flourishing, and when the great increase in | selves, and allowed to apply to the ex- 
poor-rates and decrease of profits were  penses of the colonies the Government 
considered. To proceed in this way would land, from which not one farthing had ever 
lead, in the end, to inevitable disaster. It, been obtained by the Government, but the 
had been admitted that taxation had been | whole had been jobbed away in a most 
carried to the utmost limit the country disgraceful manner, he would venture to 
could bear. With these facts before them, | say that not one farthing for civil expenses 
therefore, was it not important to consider would be required, instead of adding, as 
whether the Government ought not to have now, to the charge on the debt year by 
reduced the general expenditure ? A great | year. Ile had heard it hinted by many 
increase had taken place since 1826. He that the faster these additions to the debt 
complained, not only of the great amount of were made, the better, as it would only 
debt that had been incurred, but also of the | hasten a dispute with the fundholder. He, 
management of their finances having been however, warned the House that if ever 
against principle. Borrowing was not a they broke faith with the public creditor 
provision—it was the act of spendthrifts. | the sun of England would be for ever set— 
Looking at the state of the crops in this her power would for ever cease. He was 
country, but more particularly in Ireland, anxious to reduce the debt; and did they 
as well as at the general state of trade, he now possess the money which had been 
did not think next year’s prospect flatter- paid since the last war for loans they might 
ing; and the time ‘had arrived when that get rid of the Excise altogether, and give 
House must grapple with the great diffi- a manifest and coveted facility to commerce, 
culty that presented itself. The scale of = add infinitely to the enjoyments of 
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social life. As had been well said by the 
hon. Member for West Surrey (Mr. Drum- 
mond) the time was not far distant when 
this must be looked to; and if those who 
now had the government of the country 
did not take that view, their places would 
soon be taken by those who would make 
the experiment. While storms were ra- 
ging around us, it was necessary to put 
our own house in order. For the purpose 
of recording his opinion against borrowing 
ina time of peace, and against the thrift- 
less manner in which the Government had 
proceeded, and, above all, against the ex- 
travagant establishments which this year 
they had determined to keep up, he moved 
that the Bill be read a third time that day 
six months. 

Mr. MUNTZ seconded the Motion, and 
complained that the Government not only 
proposed a loan, but had brought out their 
budget at an unusually late period. It 
was the latest budget that ever he had 
heard of. The Government had led the 


House and the country to believe that 
they should be able to do without addi- 
tional taxes, or the adoption of any extra- 
ordinary measures, and having done so, 
the House had felt comparatively easy on 


the subject. But the Government seemed 
to have been waiting until so few Mem- 
bers were left in the House that it could 
carry whatever it liked. The system of 
funding was like a man who had spent more 
than his income, making up the deficiency 
by borrowing; and, in a nation as in an 
individual, such a system must lead to 
ruin. It was the resource of all bad Go- 
vernments when other means failed of 
making both ends meet. When he first 
came into the Louse, he found the Whig 
Government in the last stage of existence, 
trying to patch up its own want of man- 
agement by a measure which never had 
and never would sueceed. The right hon. 
Baronet the Member for Portsmouth (Sir 
F. Baring), in trying to mect the diminu- 
tion of the revenue, talked—as all Chan- 
eellors of the Exchequer talked—a great 
deal of nonsense about the elasticity of the 
country, and proposed new taxes. These 
measures failed, and the great physician 
was called in and the fees paid. Never 
had he seen the great physician in such a 
state of anxiety as he was for many months; 
and the first thing he resorted to was a 
property-tax, which he carried, although 
opposed by the Whig Government, and 
every man of the Liberal party except 
himself. They all abused him for sup- 
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porting the right hon. Baronet (Sir R. 
Peel); but he did so because the proposi- 
tion taxed the rich instead of the poor. 
Well, when it came to be proposed again, 
the Whigs to a man all voted for the tax. 
They thought, no doubt, that they would 
soon be coming into office again, and that it 
would be a nice penny to have the handling 
of. The right hon. Baronet boasted of the 
state of things which followed, and particu- 
larly of the increased trade in India. He 
told the right hon. Baronet at the time 
that his boastings were premature, for 
that, as it was a mere consignment trade, 
its briskness could not last, and that it 
would, moreover, ruin all parties who were 
engaged in it. That prediction, he re- 
gretted to say, was true, as hon. Members 
well knew. Then the prevalence of railway 
speculation followed, by which the state of 
the country, no doubt, was for a time im- 
proved. The prices of food rose above 
their natural level; and those of manufac- 
tures rose above the prices of foreign 
manufactures. That, of course, checked 
exportation, and a considerable balance 
against us was the consequence, taking, 
as all balances did, a large amount of the 
precious metals to supply the difference. 
That brought on the pressure which threw 
the right hon. Baronet out of office. 
They had now the Whig Government in 
power again. He would not say a word 
as to how they got there—and how they 
were kept there—but they had placed the 
country in much the same position as that 
in which it was when he first entered the 
House. The revenue had fallen below the 
expenditure, and was still falling off. 
Trade was stagnant, the population were 
badly employed and badly paid, and were 
in a state of discontent almost approaching 
insurrection. No men could govern this 
country with comfort to themselves or its in- 
habitants, unless honest, industrious people 
were enabled to get a living. If honest, 
sober, industrious men could not find em- 
ployment, the fault was with the Govern- 
ment. Many attempts had been made, 
but except for short periods, when they 
had departed from the system, all Govern- 
ments had failed and broken down; whe- 
ther it had been that of the right hon. 
Baronet, who had had a measure of sue- 
cess, or whether it had been that of the 
Whigs, who had gone on, peddle, peddle, 
peddle, and done nothing at all.  Ilis 
hon. Friend (Mr. Hume) had talked of the 
national faith—and he had no objection to 
keep up the national faith—but it was a 
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national humbug if it were all on one side. 
If it were kept for the benefit of one class 
at the expense of all the others, it was a 
sheer robbery of every other interest. Ile 
knew if he said anything about the cur- 
rency it would be called ‘* Brummagem;”’ 
but in the long run the Brunmagem doc- 
trine would prove the soundest and the 
best. What could be more disgraceful 
than the present state of affairs? So 
great was the want of confidence through- 
out Europe in our merchants and bankers, 
that it was impossible to get a bill cashed. 
Ifo knew a party who had been travelling 
in Italy last year, and the most unexcep- 
tionable bankers’ bills were not negotiable. 
Was not that disgraceful to this country ; 
and was it not a state of things which af- 
forded a significant comment on the Act 
of 1844? He never knew things in a good 
state in this country when six men could 
be got together to talk politics. No man, 
however evil his designs, or cunning his 
inducements, could obtain a meeting on 
any subject when trade was good. Te 
had in his day assisted in agitations, and 
he knew how it could be done and how it 
could not be done. If the Government 
wished to draw the teeth of the people, let 
them make the people prosperous. No 
people in the world were easier governed, 
provided they received a just remuneration 
for their labour; but if the Government 
could not go on without loaning and fund- 
ing, they would find the government of the 
country a most difficult task. 

The CHANCELLOR or toe EXCHE- 
QUER would be the last person to com- 
plain of the course pursued by the hon. 
Member for Montrose with respect to the 
reduction of expenditure; but whether the 
reductions proposed by the hon. Gentleman 
were practicable, consistently with a due 
regard to the permanent interests of the 
country, was an entirely different question. 
If on former occasions he had been obliged 
to the hon. Gentleman, he was certainly 
obliged to him to-night for having given 
the best vindication that could be offered 
of the course of conduct which Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had pursued. The 
hon. Gentleman had stated the various di- 
visions which took place in that House on 
the different propositions he had made with 
the view of reducing the establishments of 
the country; and he very fairly stated, not 
so much imputing blame to the Govern- 
ment as imputing blame to the House, that 
an overwhelming majority of that House, 
when such reductions were proposed, con- 
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curred with the Government in thinking 
that, with a due regard to the safety of 
the country, it was impossible to reduce 
the establishments of the country. Such 
being the conclusion to which the House 
had arrived in the carly part of the Session, 
he did not think any person would say any- 
thing had oceurred since to persuade the 
House or the Government that their deci- 
sion was wrong. No one could say, look- 
ing to the interests of the country and to 
the safety of the loyal subjects of Her 
Majesty, it was possible to dispense with 
that foree which the Government had pro- 
posed and the House had voted. He would 
not at this time enter on the subject of the 
African squadron; but the report of the 
Committee on that subject was now before 
the House. After the hon. Member for 
Montrose demonstrated to the House that 
it had throughout supported the Govern- 
ment in maintaining the establishments of 
the country on the footing which the Go- 
vernment thought necessary, the hon. 
Member adverted to the subject of taxa- 
tion. There were only three modes by 
which it was possible to equalise expen- 
diture and income: first, by ‘nereased tax- 
ation; secondly, by reduction of establish- 
ments, which the House did not think ex- 
pedient; and, thirdly, by having recourse 
to some such means as that now before 
the House, by which, in some way or 
other, money should be borrowed for the 
purpose of defraying unforeseen expenses. 
The hon. Gentleman seemed to be of 
opinion that the acme of taxation had 
been reached; and in that view he (the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) did not need 
to seek any further justification for the 
course he had pursued. Le did not say 
he agreed with the hon. Member for Mon- 
trose; but if the hon. Gentleman said it 
was impossible to impose additional taxa- 
tion, he did not see that he could have 
adopted any other course than that which, 
very unwillingly, he had been compelled to 
adopt. To defray a temporary expendi- 
ture, over which no control could be ex- 
ercised by the Government, such as that 
of the Caffre war, he thought, if it could 
not be met out of the income of the coun- 
try, the second best course was to cover 
such temporary expenditure in the manner 
he proposed. He did not think it expe- 
dient to have a permanent tax for a tem- 
porary expenditure. He could not agree 
in the opinion that there was any reason 
for despondency or alarm. What the Go- 
vernment had to keep in view, as of pri- 
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mary importance, was that the expendi- 
ture of the country should be reduced as 
far as possible without endangering the 
safety and interests of the country. If 
the Government had reduced the estimates 
800,0002. below the amount announced in 
the early part of the Session, they had 
been obliged to give up many things which, 
under other circumstances, it would have 
been more advantageous to retain; they 
had been obliged to spread over a number 
of years the execution of works which, in 
the long run, it would have been better 
economy to complete at once. With the 
possibility of reduced expenditure in future 
years on the completion of these works, 
he thought they would not have been jus- 
tified in proposing increased taxation if 
they had not tried first whether they could 
not, by reducing their expenditure, bring 
it within their income. The hon. Member 
for Montrose spoke of the increased charge 
for the national debt; but a paper for which 
the hon. Member for Liverpool had moved 
showed that there had been a reduction on 
that head in seven years to the amount of 
1,000,0002. The hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham stated, that when he first entered 
that House he found the finances in a 
somewhat similar state. But when the 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam- 
worth applied a remedy by imposing an 
income-tax, a temporary exigency was pro- 
vided for by a loan. It was utterly impos- 
sible to make reductions in taxation, unless 
the revenue were supplied by other means. 
With respect to the depression under which 
the country had since suffered, the change 
of circumstances was not owing to the 
conduct of the present or the former Go- 
vernment. It arose from a great failure 
of food in this and the sister country; and 
it was felt necessary to export the precious 
metals largely to purchase food. Those 
were circumstances over which the Govern- 
ment had no control. The consequence of 
the altered state of matters had been a 
great want of employment, and the pres- 
sure of distress accompanied by some dis- 
content. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham said, that there never would be per- 
fect tranquillity in the country till every 
person was fully employed; and while he 
deprecated ridicule of the Birmingham 
school, he seemed to maintain that it was 
not by developing industry, not by taxing 
the rich, not by establishing free trade, 
that so happy a result was to be attained. 
All these had been tried in succession; 
the hon. Member said they had certainly 
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failed, and that something else must be 
done, which something else seemed to re- 
solve itself into the adoption of the prin- 
ciples of the Birmingham school. He had 
listened with attention to his hon. Friend; 
but he confessed he could make nothing 
more of his speech than what he had just 
stated. He would not, however, pursue 
the subject further, knowing very well that 
if he did so it might lead to an intermina- 
ble discussion. 

Mr. H. CURRIE complained of the 
present measure being brought forward at 
so late a period of the Session, and of 
adding to the debt in a time of profound 
peace. Had the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer come down to the House and frankly 
stated that he had cut down the expendi- 
ture to the lowest possible sum, and that 
there was still a deficiency, the people 
would have at once submitted to increased 
taxation rather than to an increase of the 
debt. He begged to enter his protest, 
therefore, against the principle of the mea- 
sure, and to express his regret that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had brought 
it forward at the eleventh hour, when there 
was no opportunity of making any altera- 
tion in it. 

Mr. HEYWOOD, considering the pe- 
culiar circumstances of the country, thought 
the measure perfectly justifiable. 

Mr. WODEHOUSE, as one of the very 
few survivers of the large host who had 
resisted the reductions proposed by the hon. 
Member for Montrose in the earlier period 
of his life, begged to say that he looked 
back upon the course which he then took 
with unmitigated satisfaction. Sir H. 
Taylor, who was secretary to the Comman- 
der-in-Chief at the time, told him that, in 
consequence of yielding to the hon. Mem- 
ber for Montrose, the 50th and 92nd regi- 
ments were sent out from this country at 
an improper season of the year—they ar- 
rived at their destination in one of our co- 
lonies at an improper season—they were 
exposed to a peculiarly unhealthy season, 
and in the course of a year and a half 
these two regiments thereby lost 600 men, 
and between 20 and 50 officers. So much 
for the hon. Member’s proposal with refe- 
rence to the Army. With regard to the 
hon. Member’s proposal to withdraw the 
African squadron, he begged to say that 
the unqualified withdrawal of that squadron 
—looking to all the cireumstances that had 
taken place on the subject of the slave trade 
—would be the most ignominious course of 
conduct this country could pursue. 
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Sm H. WILLOUGHBY said, that if 
the hon. Member for Montrose should 
press his Motion to a division, he would 
divide with him, because he held that in a 
time of peace it was the duty of the House 
to resist the system of borrowing money, 
and thereby adding to the debt. If, how- 
ever, the Chancellor must raise the re- 
quired 2,000,000/. by borrowing, he ought 
at once to state the precise form in which 
he was determined to raise it, because the 
effect of allowing himself the option of one 
of two ways was to lead to doubt and hesi- 
tation with regard to both classes of 
stock. 

Mr. HENLEY thought that there had 
been a great deal of wandering from the 
real question before the House. That 
question, he believed to be, whether the 
two millions were to be borrowed or not. He 
was surprised that the right hon. Baronet 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had not 
explained the reasons which had induced 
the Government to change their minds on 
the subject. The right hon. Baronet had 
originally asked the House to agree to the 
continuance of the existing income-tax for 
three years more, on the understanding 
that it would be sufficient to enable them 


to meet the wants of the country, or, as 
the right hon. Gentleman had termed it, to 


tide on, for that period. The question to 
be considered was, had there been any 
change since to account for that engage- 
ment being abandoned ? and on that ques- 
tion he was surprised that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not afforded the House 
more precise information. When the right 
hon. Baronet had made that promise, the 
anticipated deficiency was three millions; 
and since then the estimates had been re- 
duced 700,0002., or 800,0002., and the 
deficiency was now reduced to two millions, 
and yet they were now told that they 
should resort to a loan, of which they had 
heard nothing on the former occasion. 
[The Cuaxcettor of the Excnequer: I 
stated all the reasons on Friday night. ] 
No person objected more strongly than he 
did to loans during a time of peace. He 
thought the practice highly dangerous and 
mischievous, and that it had the same 
tendency in public affairs as in private life, 
of leading to a reckless, needless, and pro- 
fuse expenditure. But still he confessed 
that when the right hon. ‘Baronet spoke in 
the spring of the year of meddling with 
the balances in the Exchequer, in order to 
tide over the deficiency of the present 
year, he regarded it as being in effect tan- 
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tamount to a loan. And when he reeol. 
lected the proceedings that had since taken 
place in Ireland, and the bad prospects 
which they had before them with regard to 
the harvest, he could not but feel that it 
was better for the Government at once to 
take the step which they now proposed, 
than to go on in the from hand-to-mouth 
system which the right hon. Gentleman 
had originally proposed. As far as he could 
judge, there was nothing in the position of 
the country which enabled him to see that 
the Government were acting unwisely in 
the course which they had now taken. 
Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND said, that 
if the question simply involved the record- 
ing of an opinion, he would have no hesi- 
tation in voting with the hon. Member for 
Montrose; but, unfortunately, the duty of 
the House of Commons did not consist in 
merely recording opinions, but in carrying 
on the business of the country. He had 
therefore to consider what would be the 
effect of carrying this Motion against the 
Government. Notwithstanding what he had 
said the other night, he was perfectly cer- 
tain that no economical reforms could be 
safely carried out, except by the Govern- 
ment themselves. The thing which the 
country had yet to understand was the 
amount of the evil, for people generally had 
as little idea of the immense amount of 
800,000,000/., as they had of the distance 
of the sun from the earth. He could not 
forget that there was no instance of a 
great revolution occurring except from pe- 
cuniary pressure. It was well known that 
the first French Revolution was owing to 
the extravagance of Louis XIV. A similar 
cause produced the revolution the other 
day; and in Rome and Austria it was the 
same thing. Remembering, however, the 
threats which were held out against this 
country on the part of France—remember- 
ing the events which had subsequently oc- 
curred, both there and elsewhere—he ad- 
mitted that it would not have been wise in 
the Government to have attempted a re- 
duction in our armament this year. He 
begged to notice one observation of a mis- 
chievous character, which had been made 
by the hon. Member for Birmingham—he 
believed without his intending it—namely, 
that any Government, no matter whether 
republican or monarchical, could insure 
food and clothing to the people. Sucha 
thing was utterly impossible. Believing 
that it would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the country to embarrass the Govern- 
ment by carrying the present Motion 
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against them, he would oppose it, al- 
though he agreed in its principle. 

Mr. URQUHART said, that the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government had 
distinctly stated at the commencement of 
the Session that the House would have 
either to grant the increased property-tax 
which he had asked for, or to reduce the 
establishments. With that alternative be- 
fore them the House refused to grant the 
tax, and yet the noble Lord left the estab- 
lishments as they were. As he could not 
concur in the necessity of the expenditure, 
he should be prepared to vote in favour of 
the Amendment. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the pre- 
sent deficiency was the necessary result of 
the policy of the right hon. Baronet the 
Member for Tamworth, who had given up 
eight millions of Customs duties, and im- 
posed an income-tax in their place, yielding 
some five-and-a-half millions. The ques- 
tion which he had to ask himself was, 
would he refuse the supply, because a vi- 
cious legislation had left no means of 
raising it; and he must say that he was 
not prepared to do so. He was not pre- 
pared to leave the people of Ireland to 
starve, or to reduce the establishments at 
a time when Europe was in such a 
a state of inquietude as she was now in; 
but this he was prepared to say, that 
their deficiency was their own act. 

Mr. COBDEN was at a loss to under- 
stand the meaning of the hon. Gentleman 
who had just sat down; he had reiterated 
the opinion he had just stated at least a 
dozen times in his own hearing. Now, 
he wanted to put a plain question to the 
hon. Member. The hon. Member had 
said that the revenue had fallen in conse- 
quence of the adoption of free-trade mea- 
sures. Now he (Mr. Cobden) would ask 
him whether the gross revenue for the last 
twenty years had ever been so great as it 
had been this year? [Mr. Newprcate: 
The revenue is larger, but the necessities 
of the country are greater.] He wanted 
to fix the hon. Gentleman to this one 
point; because if he could by coming to an 
understanding on it, sueceed in putting an 
end to the reiteration of which they had 
been the victims during the present 
dreary Session, he should think he had 
done a great service to the House when 
they met again. It was now admitted 
that the gross revenue was larger in the 
present year than it had been for the last 
twenty years. [Mr. Newprecate: The 
hon. Member misrepresents me. I ad- 
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mitted no such thing. The revenue for 
1845 was larger than the revenue of the 
present year.| He had read every item in 
the return which had been furnished with 
reference to the revenue since 1823, and 
he believed that that return would bear 
him out in his statement with hardly the 
exception of one year. The question was 
whether they were spending too much 
money. Almost everybody admitted that 
there was enough paid. Did the hon. 
Member think he was advocating the in- 
terests of his constituents in Warwickshire 
when he complained that there was too 
little revenue paid? When the taxes on 
coffee, sugar, and other articles of that 
kind were reduced, did the hon. Member 
think that his constituents regarded that 
as an evil? And did he mean to prescribe 
as a remedy for the distress of the country 
that they should put on more taxes? He 
(Mr. Cobden) was perfectly at a loss to 
understand the drift of his argument. The 
complaint was that taxation was too great, 
and the expenditure excessive—upon which 
the hon. Member came forward and said— 
** You have taken too many taxes off.’’ 
He (Mr. Cobden) maintained, on the con- 
trary, that there were too many taxes still, 
and that they must take off more. He 
was equally at a loss to understand the 
speech of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley). When he heard the be- 
ginning of that hon. Member’s speech, he 
concluded that he would vote against the 
proposition, and in favour of the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Montrose. 
The hon. Member certainly spoke in favour 
of the Amendment; his arguments were all 
that way; but he wound up by declaring 
that he would vote for the loan. Now, he 
had to complain that the hon. Gentleman 
had himself contributed to render the loan 
necessary, because when he advocated econ- 
omy, the hon. Member taunted him with 
taking a pounds, shillings, and pence view 
of the question. The hon. Member for 
Buckinghamshire had also taunted him in 
the same way. Now, if those hon. Gen- 
tlemen, the leaders of the country party, 
would assist those who represented large 
constituencies in reducing the expenditure, 
there would be no necessity for loans. 
Until the freeholders and farmers who sent 
the county Members to that House took 
the matter into their hands, and insisted 
that their representatives should help the 
representatives of large constituencies in 
reducing the expenditure, the Government 
would go on borrowing money and increas- 
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ing the taxation. Ie justified his opposi-| which the hon. Member for Surrey had 
tion to the proposed loan on the ground of | described France and Austria to have 
the vote he gave to the Motion of his hon. | been thrown by their financial embarrass- 
Friend the Member for Montrose on the | ments. Those countries were almost gone 
25th of February last, that it was expedi- to ruin; and no doubt England would 
ent to reduce the expenditure of the share the like fate, unless the people or 
country in order to render an increase of Parliament should at once put an end to 
taxation unnecessary. But he admitted! the system. It was not merely taxation 
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that it was not only perfectly consistent 
but quite right for the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire and his Friends, who opposed 
that Motion, to vote now for raising the 
money somehow. 
ble on the part of those hon. Members 
who, after having voted for the expendi- 
ture of more money than the Government 
had at its disposal, had gone to the moors, 
or to the Continent, leaving the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer with a House of some 
40 or 50 Members to get 2,000,0002. how 
he could; and, if no other means were 
left, to borrow it. He objected to the sys- 
tem of borrowing, more than he did to the 
imposition of a tax. If you depended on 
a tax, the difficulty of raising money by 
that means might check expenditure ; but 
if you calculated on borrowing, you might 


go on expending money for ever; for there | 
would be no end to the system, nor to your 


extravagance. But he did not blame the 
Government either for the deficiency, or 
for asking leave to borrow in order to make 
it up. They were quite justified by the 
great majorities which had sanctioned their 
expenditure; and the House was alone re- 
sponsible. At the same time he considered 
that no Government ought to permit them- 
selves to be placed in the position in which 
the present Government now stood. They 
ought to say—‘* If we cannot defray the 
expenditure of the country by means of tax- 
ation, we will not consent to hold office.”’ 
That was the language held by the right 
hon. Baronet the Member for Tamworth, 
who declared that he would not remain 
Minister unless Parliament permitted him 


It was most discredita- | 


for imperial purposes which was pressing 
| upon the country; there was the local tax- 
'ation to be considered; these, together, 
| amounted to not much short of 70,000,0000. 
| sterling. He defied them to continue rais- 
ing that amount of money. They could 
not go on with their poor-rates, their 
| county-rates, and their borough-rates, to 
|say nothing of rates raised for religious 
| purposes, in addition to their imperial 
taxation; which, including the expense 
'of collection, amounted to not less than 
70,000,000. this year. It was a mon- 
strous sum; and it was impossible for 
them to go on collecting it. He was sur- 
| prised at the illogical conclusion of the hon. 
| Member for Surrey’s speech, for he had 
| given all the benefit of his argument to the 
| Amendment, though he could not give it 
his vote. The hon. Gentleman had said 
that it was not possible, at the beginning 
of the Session, to reduce our armaments, 
owing to the then state of Europe. But 
the hon. Gentleman should have borne in 
mind that those armaments were all set- 
tled before any disturbances on the Conti- 
nent. That should always be borne in 
mind. It was proposed to add to our ex- 
penditure by fortifying our coasts, and 
raising a militia long before the French 
revolution was ever thought of. But 
| when, after the revolution, it was ar- 
| gued that the expenditure was too large, 
then it was urged that by reason of that 
revolution it was impossible to reduce our 
armaments. Still, as if it were to show 
| that he and his Friends were right both 
 hedeve and after that period, and that 





to make the revenue equal to the expendi-| the Government were wrong, what had 
ture; and the declaration tended greatly | been done? The militia had been aban- 
to strengthen his Administration, by in-|doned, and the estimates for the Army, 
spiring confidence, and leading the coun-| Navy, and Ordnance, had been reduced by 
try to believe that in those words they | a sum of between 700,0007. and 800,000/. 
possessed a guarantee that there would be | —a sum, however, which the Chancellor 
a limit at length put to their large expen-| of the Exchequer had said was not to be a 
diture, and a termination to the system ed saving to the country, but to be expended 
borrowing. But now they had departed! some years hence. But the very fact of 
from that principle; and, unless it were} withdrawing it this year proved that his 
looked upon by the House as a most immi-/ and his Friends’ argument was right when 
nent and vital question to stop this system | they said that there was no great danger 
of borrowing, he saw no reason why they | of the country being invaded. If there 
should not go headlong into that state into | were any danger, surely this was the time 
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But, no—he would assert that the ery 
which was raised before the meeting of 
Parliament about the danger of an inva- 
sion by a foreign enemy was a wicked cry 
—it was a delusion practised upon the 
country 
professional men with a view to frighten 


increased taxation. 
dress one word to his hon. 
Member for Birmingham. He quite agreed 
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for raising the militia, and keeping up the | Now, if Ireland were 
military and naval force of the country. | having justice done to 


|she would consume taxé 


a monstrous delusion got up by | 
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greater proportion than she did now. At 
present she only paid 3,000,000/. to the 


revenue on consumable articles; make her 


expense might be saved 
were given to Ireland 


irich, and she would pay 9,000,0001. ; 
the country, and compel them to submit to | 


He would now ad- | 
Friend the | 


with the hon. Member for Surrey, that it | 


was a most dangerous doctrine to advance, 


character. [Mr. Muntz: No, no!] 
He believed there might be circumstances 
in which the most prudent Government 
could not insure food or employment for 
the population. Take, for instance, the 
Swiss cantons. Nobody would deny that 
there a cheap Government existed, and 
yet a large proportion of the population 
was obliged to emigrate to find food and 
employment. The same was the case 
with regard to the New England States of 
North America. There the Government 
was a frugal Government, and the people 
were well educated and of good character; 
yet many of them were obliged to emi- 
grate to find employment and subsistence 
in the interior of the country. The same 
necessity might possibly exist in regard 
to the people of this country, without the 
Government being necessarily responsible; 
but his belief was, that if the country, with 
its immense accumulation of capital, were 
properly governed, and there were not an 
undue amount of taxation, abstracting 
from the earnings of industry, every able- 
bodied man of good character and willing 
to work might be employed. He should 
vote against this loan and against every 
penny that was proposed to be raised by 
borrowing in any shape whatever. 

Mr. MUNTZ explained. Ile did not 
think it was the duty of the Government to 
find work for the people; what he said 
was, that if Government understood the 
real principle of governing, every indus- 
trious man would naturally have employ- 
ment. 

Mr. J. O°;CONNELL said, the cost of 
maintaining an army in Ireland was or- 
dinarily 1,000,0007. a year. This year it 
would amount to 1,500,0001. or 1,600,0007. 


thus a revenue of 6,000,0001. might be 
ereated without imposing a single tax on 
the country. He believed there was only 
one measure by which this could be done 
—a measure which would make the people 


stay at home and spend their money in 
that it was the duty of Government, under | 
all circumstances, to find employment for | 
all who were able to work, and of good | 


He | 


was glad such a doctrine was disavowed. | 





that country. 

Mr. SPOONER would not have risen 
to take part in the discussion had it not 
been for the observations of the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for the West Riding, 
He (Mr. Spooner) denied that the revenue 
in the present year was equal to that of 
1845, as in 1845 the revenue was 
54,417,6151., while in the present year 
it was little more than 52,827,0001., 
showing a deficiency of 1,764,000/., or 
very nearly equal to the sum now required 
to be raised. He warned the Government 
how they depended upon the income-tax 
for next year, as he had the best possible 
means of knowing, the tax would not yield 
anything like the sum it had produced last 
year. He regretted to find that such a 
depression existed in the money market, 
for he feared that if money was required 
for war purposes, the Government could 
not raise 2Z0,000,0001., notwithstanding 
that during the late war the Government 
raised the enormous sum of 130,000,000/. 
in one year. Although the late Lord Ash- 
burton was an advocate of the Bill of 1819, 
the noble Lord confessed, in a conversation 
which he had had with him a few weeks 
before his death, that such was the finan- 
cial position of the country, that it was 
his own opinion that—in the event of a war 
rendering it necessary that 20,000,000/. 
should be raised by way of loan—the Go- 
vernment of England would find it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to raise 
it. He disapproved of borrowing money 
during a time of peace; but as a certain 
liability was to be met, he would not refuse 
his consent to the Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman would not be able to raise the 
amount of taxation required, in order to 
balance the receipts and expenditure, if the 
present commercial and currency system 
were persisted in; and, therefore, in giving 
his assent to the proposition, he wished it 
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to be distinetly understood that he in no 
way had altered his opinion on the sub- 
jects he had just referred to. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH would vote for the 
proposition of the Government, because he 
believed that they had done all that was in 
their power to avoid the position in which 
they were placed. They, in the first in- 
stance, proposed a tax to meet the defi- 
ciency; and it was with regret that he saw 
them compelled to abandon it. The pre- 
sent peculiar position of affairs justified 
the course they were now taking. That 
was the ground upon which his vote would 
be given. He believed that the present 
state of Europe, and of the whole world, 
justified the Government in conceding and 
yielding to what he understood to have 
been the deliberately pronounced opinion 
of the House of Commons, that it was not 
expedient to increase taxation this year; 
if so, then there was no other way of mak- 
ing the expenditure and the revenue equal 
than by a very large reduction of the ex- 
penditure. But he was one of those who 
believed that the state of Europe and the 
world made it most inexpedient that Eng- 
land should reduce her expenditure more 
than she had hitherto done. He was not 


afraid either in that House or elsewhere to 
avow it to be his belief that even the re- 
duction which had already taken place 


might not have been wholly prudent. At 
the same time, he would not lend himself 
to any party that would raise a cry of war 
to induce the Government to maintain 
large establishments; and he had heard 
with the most sincere regret the expression 
of an opinion on the part of the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, that the neces- 
sity of being prepared for war had been 
propagated by professional men for merely 
personal and most unworthy-objects. He 
believed that was a sentiment unworthy of 
those to whom it was attributed, and it was 
with astonishment that he heard such an 
imputation proceed from a Gentleman of 
such general knowledge as that hon. Mem- 
ber. He believed that there was, both out 
of the House and in it, but one general 
feeling—namely, that of gratitude to God 
for the peace and tranquillity which had 
prevailed in this country during the dis- 
turbances which had agitated the rest of 
Europe; and that they owed that tran- 
quillity to the wise foresight which pre- 
vented them from being agitated by dis- 
cussions necessarily attending great poli- 
tical changes, and to that preparation 
for resistance, if attacked, which was the 
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greatest safeguard and the greatest surety 
of peace. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK thought the hon, 
Gentleman the Member for the West Ri. 
ding was the last person, either in or out 
of the House, who should have charged 
his opponents or any other persons with 
having created wicked delusions. The 
hon. Gentleman had his crotchets. He 
might think that our expenditure might 
be reduced 17,000,0001. by one single 
slash of the knife, but he would find few 
persons to coincide with him in that opin- 
ion; and if it were possible now to diminish 
the defences of the country with security, 
he would take leave to say we were in 
very different circumstances from those in 
which we were placed at the end of the 
last and the commencement of the present 
year. At that time the empire of France 
was in all its power. Recommendations 
for the increase of its marine force, to en- 
able France to bridge the Channel and 
burn the British fleets in the Thames, were 
suggested by the Prince de Joinville in 
1844, and they were carefully carried out; 
and a great increase in the maritime power 
of France was created without any justifi- 
cation except some reservation in the minds 
of its rulers to use them against this coun- 
try. But when the hon. Member said he 
would rather lay on a tax than borrow 
money, would he ask him why he had not 
kept his word? He had not last night, 
and he would not to-night, support a mea- 
sure, not for imposing, but for repealing 
taxation. We had heard from the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to-night—and he 
was glad to hear that sentiment from him— 
that he was conscious that when the people 
were out of employment they become dis- 
affected, and that the surest way to secure 
the attachment and affection of the Queen’s 
subjects was to keep them in full employ- 
ment; that even those in the higher class 
of life were apt to be less contented when 
they were in distressed cireumstances. If 
that was the doctrine of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, how did he justify to him- 
self all those measures which he supported, 
of which the necessary effect was to throw 
thousands of the Queen’s subjects out of 
employment ? He was one of those who 
would have refused to come to a vote to 
add to the property and income-tax; and 
he was one of those who voted with the 
hon. Member for Montrose to retain the 
property and income-tax at its present 
amount for a single year; but the House, 
although it was prepared to refuse the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer an increase 
or the income-tax, was never asked whe- 
ther it would refuse to consent to taxes of 
customs or revenue. Had the noble Lord 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer come 
to the House and asked them to reimpose 
some of those taxes of customs which had 
been lately repealed, and to continue others 
that were soon to fall to the ground, 
he, for one, should have given the noble 
Lord and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
his hearty support. Now, it had been 
justly stated by his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Birmingham, that the taxes that 
had been reduced would have amounted to 
the value of all the deficiencies of which 
the noble Lord had now to complain. The 
hon. Member for the West Riding of York- 
shire stated, in a tone of great assurance, 
that notwithstanding this reduction of 
customs duty, the net revenue of the coun- 
try could never be so large as it was last 
year. With the papers before him, he was 
astonished at the boldness of the assevera- 
tion, and, for the moment, was inclined to 
believe it; but looking at the paper signed 
by Mr. Parker, and moved for by Mr. 
Cardwell, he found that in the year 1847 
the net income was but 51,451,609/., when 


in the year before, 1846, before a great 
part of these customs duties was reduced, 


the income was 453,626,1781., being 
2,174,569/. more than the revenue in the 
last year. So that we should now have 
an ample surplus instead of being in a de- 
ficiency, if it had not been for the altera- 
tion of customs that had taken place in the 
last two or three years. Then if we were 
in difficulties, let us look for money in the 
Exchequer; do not let us look for loans, 
but let us look for the treasure where we 
lost it—let us look at the customs duty— 
let us do as the United States of America 
did—not for protection—he cared nothing 
for the matter, but for the purpose of in- 
come—put taxes upon all the produce of 
foreign industry. The Exchequer had 
fallen into the old ways of the Whigs—the 
chronic vice of the Whigs—always getting 
into a deficiency—always looking out for 
acasualty. It was the Kaffir war now; 
but there was always some casualty, and 
the Whig Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
variably concluded that that was the last 
casualty that was to befall us. Soon after 
the Whigs came into power in 1830, there 
was a casualty of 1,000,000/., which was 
paid in arrears of tithes in Ireland. Then 
came other casualties; there came the 
emancipation of the negroes, and twenty 
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millions was an extraordinary expenditure, 
which was never to occur again. Then 
soon after followed an insurrection in Ca- 
nada, That was also a casualty. Then 
followed the Chinese war, and the war in 
the East Indies, and the reverses of the 
British troops in Cabul; and so, from year 
to year, there was always some new ¢a- 
sualty occurring; the year before last it 
was the famine in Ireland, and now it 
was the Caffre war. It was the very 
nature of a great empire, with posses- 
sions spread in every quarter of the 
world, that these casualties would be con- 
tantly occurring; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who calculated upon such 
extraordinary good fortune as that there 
was never to be another casualty—that 
there was never to be another famine— 
that there was never to be again disturb- 
ances on the Continent that were to check 
trade, and by checking trade were di- 
minishing the consumption of excisable 
articles—was sure to fall into the position 
in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the Whig Government were in, of fast 
travelling on to a state of insolvency and 
bankruptcy. He was not one of those 
who agreed with the hon. Member for 
Limerick, that Ireland could be made to 
render six millions of additional income to 
this country without imposing any tax 
upon her; neither was he one who con- 
curred with Her Majesty’s Ministers, who 
thought that the way to get out of a diffi- 
culty was to give a little more free trade ; 
to take off a few more taxes, to squander 
away the copper duties, to remit 23,0000. 
of corn duty, because some Member of the 
Government had expressed a loose opinion 
in the course of a debate in the House of 
Commons. He did not think that was the 
way to enrich the Exchequer, nor did he 
think that if they were to get into diffi- 
culties, and were to run into debt, that 
was a very constitutional way of doing it ; 
but he thought this, that there were a 
great many taxes that might be imposed 
with very little burden upon the people of 
this country. He did not think the people 
of this country ever, as a body, asked that 
the timber duties should be taken off. He 
thought they would submit to a reimposi- 
tion of the duties on foreign timber with- 
out any very great reluctance. He thought 
they did not like, and did not demand, 
that the duty should be taken off cotton 
and a great many other articles that made 
up the sum total of the two and a half 
millions which you had surrendered; and 
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the two and a half millions which you were 
now in arrear. If the Chancellor of the 
Uxchequer had come forward and said we 
gave up the corn duties; they produced us 
772,0001. in the year 1846; we want 
revenue; continue the corn duties for the 
sake of the revenue for two or three years 
more—he did not believe the country would 
have been against such a measure as that; 
and he thought so the more because, upon 
looking at the state of prices, and the 
effect the corn duties had had upon prices 
on the one hand, and upon the revenue on 
the other, he could make it perfectly clear 
to the meanest understanding—and he 
might say to the most perverse under- 
standing—that the corn duties had not 
been paid by the consumer in this country. 
The average price of wheat in February 
was 5ls. 4d. On the lst March, the sus- 
pension of the Corn-Law Act expired, and 
the 7s. duty came into operation. Accor- 
ding to the doctrine of the hon. Member 
for the West Riding of Yorkshire and his 
school, the consumer ought immediately 
to have paid 7s. more for his wheat; but 
what was the state of the case? No per- 
ceptible difference arose in the price of 
wheat; the difference, such as it was, 
tended rather to a decline. In the month 
of March, from 51s. 4d., the price of wheat 
fell so that it averaged 50s. 6d. Duties 
came in, and in the month of April, not- 
withstanding 7s. was being paid in March, 
the price of wheat fell 3d. more upon the 
average of that month. Still, as the price 
fell, the duty rose. In the month of May, 
the average price of wheat was 48s. 1ld., 
with a sliding-scale. As the price slipped 
down, the duty went up. The duty in 
May was, upon an average, about 9s. In 
June, still the price went down, and we 
had an average in June of 40s. in price, 
and of 10s. duty, by which, in the month 
of June alone, we were able to levy from 
the foreigner 56,0007. Had he not made 
it clear to the House, clear to the meanest 
and most perverse understanding, that, as 
far as these corn duties were concerned, 
they came out of the pocket of the fo- 
reigner, and they did not come out of the 
pocket of the English consumer? It was 
a revenue to the English Exchequer, at no 
cost whatever to the British consumer. 
He then said, with this example before us, 
do not let us have recourse to odious in- 
come taxes to fill the Exchequer; do not 
let us have recourse to this spendthrift 
mode of meeting present resources by en- 
tailing debts upon our posterity in the 
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| thirty-third year of peace; but let us look 

this question again manfully in the face, 
and let us not be misled by the delusions 
of those who told us that the repeal of the 
| corn laws would at once make flour 13d, a 
| pound, and would fill England with pros- 
| perity ; would cause England to exchange 
j her manufactures for the corn of foreign 
‘countries ; that it would leave no loom 
| standing still; that it would leave to every 
operative superfluity, and he would no 
|longer be required to have higher wages, 
_ because he was to have cheaper bread, and 
| the superfluity of his wages was to be 
| spared from the purchase of bread to be 
expended upon tea and sugar; that it was 
to increase to a boundless extent the ex- 
port of the British manufacturer. Let us 
learn the answer from our diminished ex- 
ports of five millions sterling, in the first 
six months of 1848, when free trade 
had come into full operation. Let us not 
place confidence in these deluders of the 
public mind; let us have a care how we 
listen to those who denounce their op- 
ponents, and think they are alone the 
only true prophets ; let us beware of the 
gentleman who decries all those who differ 
from him, and who thinks himself the only 
orator, and who exclaims, as Jack Cade 
did at another time to Lord Say, just be- 
fore he ordered his head to be cut off, “I 
am the besom that must sweep the Court 
clean of such filth as thou art.”’ 

Lorp J. RUSSELL, after all he had 
heard, did not come to the conclusion that 
it was unwise in the Government to pro- 
pose to increase the income-tax to meet 
the expenditure of the country. It was 
the opinion of Lord Ashburton, and one 
which that noble Lord pertinaciously held, 
and which deserved some attention, that, 
instead of keeping the expenditure equal 
to the income, it would be more prudent to 
keep 2,000,000/. or 3,000,000/. as a sink- 
ing fund, and then the Government would 
be prepared for any such emergencies as 
might happen. Now, he thought that a 
better plan than this was to give the public 
the benefit of the reduction of taxes; and 
successive Governments, acting on this 
principle when they had a surplus, had re- 
duced the taxes to a great extent. He had 
shown on a former occasion that within 
the last few years taxes to the amount of 
10,000,0007. a year had been taken off 
from articles of necessity and general con- 
sumption. The reduction of taxation had 
thus been very great; but the consequence 
was, that if there were an extraordinary 
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deficiency in the revenue, or an extraordi- 
nary expenditure, then immediately the 
expenditure exceeded the income, and the 
Government were obliged to consider to 
what sources they could turn to make up 
the deficiency. The Government had pro- 
posed an increased percentage on a tax 
already in existence; but the country did 
not concur with the views they took, and 
the Government did not persist in their 
measures. Even if they had carried their 
proposal in that Honse, it would have been 
so unpopular in the country that it was far 
better the Government should take the 
course which they had adopted, of at once 
giving up the hope of raising the money 
by that means. Under these circum- 
stances, he did not think that any course 
which had been proposed was better than 
that taken by the Government. The hon. 
Members for Montrose and the West Rid- 
ing thought the Government ought to have 
made very great reductions in their mili- 
tary and naval force. He did not feel jus- 
tified in proposing any such reductions; 
and what had appeared in the public pa- 
pers within the last few days had confirmed 
him in the propriety of the decision they 
had come to. It appeared that the Go- 
vernment of February in France had in 
contemplation an attempt to make a war 
in Belgium; and a war in Belgium must 
have led to serious complications in Eu- 
rope. The Government, therefore, would 
not have been justifiable in proposing that 
very large reduction in their military and 
naval expenditure which the hon. Members 
for Montrose and the West Riding had re- 
commended. He could not concur in the 
opinion of the noble Lord (Lord G. Ben- 
tinck) that it would be expedient to reim- 
pose the taxes on timber and raw cotton. 
He was not now going to discuss the ques- 
tion of the policy or impolicy of such du- 
ties; but he would remind the noble Lord 
that, long before the days of Adam Smith, 
it was thought by Sir R. Walpole and 
others of that school, that the most wise 
course was to repeal duties upon the raw 
articles of manufacture; and it was a 
great boast of Sir R. Walpole that he had 
reduced such duties to a very large amount 
in one year. He was not willing to reim- 
pose the duties upon timber and cotton; 
and as to the effect of the duty on corn, he 
did not want to dispute with the noble 
Lord as to the effect of a duty of 7s. or 8s. 
on the price of corn. But he very much 
rejoiced that we had not the sliding-scale 
Which existed in 1845. He found that in 
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nearly the whole of this year, there was 
no duty above 10s., and that corn mer- 
chants could bring in their corn without 
waiting until the price rose to 70s., which 
was a great advantage to the consumers, 
and a great security this year over the 
years 1841, 1842, and 1843, when the 
old duty was in existence. He would not 
enter further into the question, except to 
express his satisfaction that, by the wis- 
dom of Parliament, they had the state of 
corn duties which now existed instead of 
those which existed previously, 

The House divided on the question that 
the words proposed to be left out stand 
part of the question :—Ayes 66; Noes 15: 
Majority 51. 
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SAVINGS BANKS BILL. 

On the Motion that the House resolve it- 
self into Committee, 

Sm H. WILLOUGHBY said, he had 
on a previous occasion presented a petition, 
signed by 41,000 depositors in various 
provident societies, representing a sum of 
762,000/.; and he had now to present an- 
other petition, signed by 38,000 depositors 
in savings banks, representing a sum of 
1,080,0007. against this Bill. They be- 
lieved that its provisions would, when car- 
ried out, prove most dangerous to the in- 
terests of these institutions. And he must 
say, that they had not had the usual cour- 
tesy shown to them in reference to the in- 
tention of the Government to introduce this 
Bill, great as were their interests. They 
had not been favoured with such a notice 
as was invariably given even with respect 
to the commonest turnpike-road Bill. If 
the managers of some of the savings banks 
in Ireland had acted wrongfully, that was 
no reason why the management of English 
and Scotch savings banks should be inter- 
fered with. Although twenty-four wit- 
nesses were examined before the Commit- 
tee with respect to the Irish savings banks, 
yet the Committee positively refused to 
hear a single witness with regard to the 
English and Scotch savings banks. Was 
it fair, then, at so advanced a period of the 
Session, to press this obnoxious measure 
forward without having given the English 
and Scotch depositors any notice of the in- 
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strike out the whole of the words in the 7th 
line after the word “‘ at,’’ and the whole of 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th lines, as well as the 
words in the 11th line, as far as the word 
“* Act.”’ The effect of this alteration would 
be to place the trustees of savings banks in 
exactly the same position as that in which 
they were before the passing of the Act of 
1844. He then proposed to insert such 
words as would limit the liability of a trus- 
tee to 1001. 

Sir H. WILLOUGHBY said, the pro. 
posed amendments of his right hon. Friend 
entirely altered the nature of the opposition 
which he should offer to the first clause of 
the Bill. A trustee, by the proposed al- 
teration, would only be liable for such 
losses, &ec., as should happen through his 
wilful neglect or default. His right hon, 
Friend simply proposed to repeal the 7th 
and 8th Vie., cap. 83, sec. 6. [The Cuay- 
OELLOR of the ExcnEeQquer: Exactly.] So 
that to that extent the trustees and ma- 
nagers of savings banks in this country 
would be restored to the same condition as 
they were in before 1844. [The Cancet- 
Lor of the Excnequer: They will be ex- 
actly in their former condition in that re- 
spect.] The change of 1844 was made in 
the teeth of the expressed declarations and 
wishes of all parties interested in English 
and Scotch sayings banks. But there was 
another great objection to the Bill, which, 





if not removed, would prove most fatal to 
the whole working of the Bill. He per- 


tended alterations? The Chancellor of the | ceived that, by the third clause, auditors 
Exchequer would recollect, that when leave | were to be appointed. Now, it was a very 
was asked to introduce this Bill, he asked , important matter to know how these audi- 
him whether it was intended to make any tors were to be paid. For his own part, 


alteration in the existing law with regard 
to the liability of trustees and managers; 
to which the right hou. Gentleman’s an- 


he thought that the auditors were an ex- 
cellent body of officers; but he was quite 


| certain that, in consequence of the reduc- 


swer was, that it was intended to render | tion of the rate of interest now payable on 


them liable only to the extent of 1001. 
each, unless they expressed their willing- 
ness to extend their liability. But when 
the Bill came before the House, he found 
in it no such provision. He could assure 
the right hon. Gentleman that this ques- 
tion of the liability of trustees and ma- 
nagers was a most delicate and difficult 
one. These parties represented stock to 
the amount of nearly 30,000,000/., and the 
number of depositors was immense. It was, 
therefore, of the utmost importance that 
their interests should not be lightly inter- 
fered with. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER proposed to make an alteration in 





the first clause of the Bill; he proposed to 


moneys in saving banks, he knew that small 
banks had no funds out of which they could 
be paid. With regard to the fifth clause, 
which was the most objectionable of all, it 
was quite impossible to ascertain in two 
days what were the feelings of the im- 
mense body of depositors who were scat- 
tered throughout the whole of this country, 
and many of them abroad. Many of them 
were servants. He felt persuaded that 
rather than run the risk which this Bill 
would entail upon the trustees, they would 
resign their trusteeship. He believed that 
the third clause could not be worked as it 
stood. He should really like to know what 
had occurred in the working of English 
and Scotch savings banks to induce the Go- 
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yernment at this late period of the Session 
to interfere so objectionably with such large 
interests. He thought that the parties 
who were interested in this question had a 
right to complain of the manner in which 
the proceedings of these banks had been 
watched by the Commissioners for the Re- 
duction of the National Debt. An impres- 
sion had gone abroad—and he believed it 
was perfectly true—that the savings bank 
money had been used for other purposes 
than those which related to the savings 
banks. He would not say whether or not 
the money had been used advantageously 
for national purposes; but, under the ad- 
ministration of those Commissioners, very 
great and serious losses had occurred. If 
any question was to arise as to any defi- 
ciency, they might feel assured that the 
trustees and managers in England and 
Scotland would not consider themselves re- 
sponsible for any act done in relation to 
these trust moneys after they had passed 
out of their hands. He was glad to find 


that the right hon. Gentleman admitted 
that they ought not to be responsible after 
the money had got out of their hands; but 
still there was this obvious conclusion to be 
drawn, that the savings banks of this king- 


dom would have been in a much more flour- 
ishing condition in every respect had greater 
facilities been given by Parliament for their 
efficient management. 

Mr. HENLEY concurred in the greater 
part of what had fallen from the hon. Ba- 
ronet who had just sat down, and thought 
the measure had not been well digested, 
and could not at this late period of the Ses- 
sion, be well considered. The only com- 
plaint he had ever heard of the English 
savings banks was, the low rate of interest, 
arising from the expenses of audit. The 
Bill would cause panic and alarm, and he 
entreated the Government not to persevere 
with it. 

Cotone. THOMPSON desired to know 
the amount of tendency in this Bill to in- 
crease the security of the depositors in 
the savings banks. He supposed nothing 
was clearer than that if there were final 
defaleations, they must be made good out 
of the public purse. It would justify a 
jacquerie if they were not, and if after all 
the preaching to the industrious classes, 
exhorting them to confide their savings to 
the care of their aristocratic betters, it was 
found their money had been left to be run 
away with without resource. Things were 
better managed in France, where institu- 
tions of this kind had government security, 
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as everybody believed to have been the 
case here. If the Government were wise, 
they would engage at an early period next 
Session, to bring in a Bill to give Govern- 
ment security to the savings banks. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK: Sir, as the Go- 
vernment seem determined to persevere, 
and to have no regard for the just remon- 
strances of the independent Members of 
this House, I am necessitated to act in a 
manner which will at all events mark my 
disapproval of their conduct, and of the 
provisions of this most crude and undi- 
gested measure. Sir, I move that this 
Bill be committed this day three months. 
The evidence upon which this most im- 
portant Bill is founded is that of four or 
five witnesses—men connected with Ire- 
land exclusively, with the exception of Mr. 
Tidd Pratt, who is the Registrar General 
of Savings Banks. Their evidence is not 
published—the Committee sat but nine 
days—and yet it is upon such a foundation 
as this that a Bill, affecting an immense 
number of the people of this country, 
and dealing with no less a sum than 
26,000,000/,, is brought before Parlia- 
ment at the end of August. The re- 
port itself is the most extraordinary that 
ever was presented to Parliament. It is 
as remarkable for its brevity as for its 
vacuity—as brief as it is worthless. But 
then, Sir, this Bill is meant to apply to 
England. There was not a single Eng- 
ligh witness examined, with the exception 
I have stated, nor is there a syllable about 
England in the report. The report is 
styled ‘* The Report of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed .to inquire into Savings 
Banks in Ireland.’’ All the evidence is 
kept back. Yet the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer asks the House of Commons to 
sanction this Bill. The report says— 

“Your Committee has proceeded with the in- 
quiry entrusted to them by the House; but owing 
to the late period of the Session they have found 
themselves unable to bring it to a satisfactory con- 
clusion; and they are of opinion that it is advi- 
sable that a further inquiry should take place, 
either during the recess or in the next Session of 
Parliament, into the existing system of savings 
banks, They are of opinion, however, that it is 
expedient that a Bill should be introduced in the 
present Session of Parliament, regulating the lia- 
bility of trustees of savings banks, and providing 
for the appointment of auditors of savings banks.” 
The Committee make no recommendation 
that the depositors should be subjected to 
any new regulations on the production of 
their books. But the Bill which the right 
hon. Gentleman brings in has the follow- 
ing provision :— 
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«“ And be it enacted, That the rules of every 
savings bank shall specify a number of days, 
not less than two in every year, ending on the 
20th of November, on which the book of each 
depositor shall be produced at the office of the 
said savings bank for the purpose of being in- 
spected, examined, and verified with the books of 
the institution by the auditor; and in case the said 
book shall not be produced on the second of the 
days mentioned in any one year ending as afore- 
said, the said account shall be closed, and all in- 
terest shall ecase to accrue on the sums deposited 
from the last day on which the said book should 
have been so produced; provided, nevertheless, 
that the trustees or managers shall have the power 
to reopen the said account, but only to allow in- 
terest thereon from the time when the same shall 
have been reopened ; and an extract of this pro- 
vision shall be enrolled as one of the rules of every 
savings bank.” 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer comes 
down with this little-considered and _ ill- 
prepared Bill, and which he has shown he 
does not understand himself. The clause 
I have just read allots two days in each 
year for the production of depositors’ books, 
that they may be inspected and verified, and 
awards as a penalty for their non-produc- 
tion the cessation of interest and the clo- 
sing of their accounts. I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be ignorant—perfectly 
ignorant—of the nature of this provision. 
In the parish in which I reside, Maryle- 
bone, there is a savings bank in which 
there are no less than 18,700 depositors. 
The actuary waited upon me in reference 
to this most absurd Bill, and said that if 
18,700 depositors were seen hurrying to 
the bank in two days it would cause a run 
upon the bank. The investigation into 
the present system of savings banks was, 
as far as England is concerned, a perfect 
Star Chamber business. Both the secre- 
erctary of the Marylebone savings bank, 
and the secretary of the Bishopsgate sav- 
ings bank, in which there is no less than 
one million sterling deposited, applied to the 
Committee for leave to watch its proceed- 
ings, but that leave was refused. Is the 
Government really serious in foreing on a 
measure like this almost on the last day of 
August—a measure of great importance— 
a measure not sought for and not needed, 
at least in England, upon _half-a-dozen 
lines of a report of a Committee who ex- 
amined four or five witnesses. The First 
Minister of the Crown is not present— 
this Bill ought not to be discussed in his 
absence. But the Chancellor of the Ex- 
ehequer assured us on Friday night that 
he would bring in another measure next 
year, and which would effect a radical 
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change in savings banks. What is the 
use of bringing in a Bill which is to haye 
a four months’ application? But let us 
see the practical working of the Bill. One 
of these savings banks has 48,000 depo- 
sitors. How are all the books of the de. 
positors to be verified and inspected in two 
days? Ihave been informed that the or. 
dinary staff of a savings bank cannot, even 
if doubled, inspect and verify more than 
500 in a day: they get through 1,000 in 
two days. What is to be done with the 
remainder? But the right hon. Gentle. 
man may say let the banks increase their 
staff of clerks. Well, but that will ocea- 
sion increased expense, and by conse- 
quence diminish the interest of the depo- 
sitors. Is it wise to do so? When, in 
1844, an additional expense was imposed 
upon those savings banks of 11s. in the 
1001. it caused a sensible falling-off in the 
depositors, who, seeing the interest les- 
sened, invested their money in other modes, 
or kept it. It is all very well for the Go- 
vernment to say that they can carry this 
measure—they will be supported by their 
sleeping myrmidons who, aroused from 
sleep, and knowing nothing about the Bill, 
and hearing nothing of the discussion, in- 
stinctively find their way into the same lob- 
by with the Government. Well, but then 
there will be another disadvantage entailed 
upon depositors in those banks by this 
meddling legislation—the fees will be in- 
ereased. With the new ‘ radical reform” 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer will 
come new rules, which must be paid for. 
Surely a Government which has proposed 
so much and which has done so little, can 
refrain from doing harm, since they cannot 
do good, and will not press this most dis- 
creditable Bill through the House of Com- 
mons at the end of August, without ne- 
cessity, and against the opinions of those 
best calculated to form a judgment on the 
subject. I move, Sir, that this Bill be 
committed this day three months. 

Mr. MONSELL understood that the 
argument of the noble Lord and the hon. 
Baronet against the Bill was founded upon 
the want of confidence which any change 
in the law would preduce on the English 
depositors. Well, then, he could tell them 
that unless they produced some such Bill 
as the present, the want of confidence 
which at present existed with regard to 
the Irish savings banks would be conti- 
nued, and the most injurious consequences 
would follow. He had no objections that 
it should not extend to England and Scot- 
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Jand, but he entreated the noble Lord not 
to refuse it to Ireland. 

The CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, this was another instance of 
the difficulty of legislation in the present 
Parliament, for he had imagined that this 
Bill would excite no opposition, and yet 
here was the noble Lord charging them 
with legislating on this subject merely for 
the sake of extorting additional fees. 
[Lord G. Bentinck imputed no sinister 
motives to the promoters of the Bill. He 
merely stated, as one of the inconveniences 
of this legislation, the undoubted fact that 
additional fees would be charged upon the 
alteration of the rules that this Bill would 
render necessary.] He was glad to find 
he had misunderstood the noble Lord. 
The sole object of the Bill was to insure a 
better management of the savings banks, 
for the benefit of the depositors; and with 
that view he proposed to make trustees 
liable to that extent which the hon. Baro- 
net opposite himself proposed in 1844. 
At present there was no liability of trus- 
tees, and consequently no inducement to 
them to perform their duty. It had been 


proved that in one or two cases in Ireland 
they had neglected their duty; andin Eng- 


land, where the noble Lord said there was 
no complaint, it was a fact that one trustee 
had paid 7,000/. out of his own pocket to 
atone for his previous neglect. The hon. 
fember for Bradford (Colonel Thompson) 
had said that Government ought to make 
good the losses of the depositors; but he 
would ask whether it was fair that the Go- 
vernment should be answerable for the con- 
duct of officers, secretary, treasurer, &c., 
whom they did not appoint, and over whom 
they had no control. They were at pre- 
sent under the appointment of the trus- 
tees; and the object of the Bill was by 
rendering these trustees liable for a mode- 
rate amount, to give them an inducement 
to attend to their duty, and yet not to 
frighten them into resigning their office 
altogether. Then with regard to the pro- 
duction of the books of the depositors. It 
had been correctly stated by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Oxfordshire, that the only possible 
cheek on the accounts of the savings banks 
were the books of the depositors. That 
was perfectly true; and the object of the 
Bill was to require depositors to produce 
their books once a year, that they might 
be compared with the accounts in the 
bank. He was perfectly aware there 
would be difficulties in this course; but he 
thought they might be overcome, and the 
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alternative was that the bank accounts 
would go without check altogether. He 
therefore trusted that hon. Members would 
allow this Bill to go into Committee. 

Mr. H. A. HERBERT contended that 
the Government was alone responsible for 
the late period at which this measure had 
come under the consideration of the House, 
and urged that the depositors who had lost 
money by the failure of Irish savings banks 
were entitled to the favourable considera- 
tion of Parliament; because, whatever 
might be the effect of the law rigidly in- 
terpreted, 99 persons out of 100 who de- 
posited their money in savings banks, be- 
lieved that the Government was responsible 
for the deposits. 

Mr. BROTHERTON said, it appeared 
to him that the opposition to this Bill was 
founded upon the wish some Gentlemen 
entertained to vest in local authorities the 
power of appointing unworthy managers 
of savings banks, and then to come to 
Parliament and demand compensation for 
the losses sustained by depositors on ac- 
count of their misconduct. It was true 
that the Government were answerable for 
the money placed in the savings banks 
which they received, but they were not an- 
swerable for the faults of managers. The 
savings banks in England were well man- 
aged; but the managers of Irish savings 
banks, instead of transmitting to Govern- 
ment the money which they received, put 
it into their own pockets. The managers 
of the Manchester savings bank, in which 
there were 20,000 depositors, caused the 
book of every depositor to be exhibited 
once a year as a precaution against 
fraud. 

Mr. REYNOLDS felt called upon to 
say that there was not the least ground for 
the hon. Member for Salford’s assertion. 
It was too much the practice of hon. 
Members representing English constituen- 
cies to look only at the dark side of 
Irish character. There was searcely any 
act, however discreditable, which was not 
at once imputed to the Irish. The in- 
stanees of mismanagement which ocecur- 
red in Ireland, he believed would, on in- 
quiry, be found to have proceeded from 
local unskilfulness; and he did not conceive 
that either the present or any other Ad- 
ministration was to blame for the unfortu- 
nate events that had occurred. 

Mr. KEOGII opposed the Bill because 
it was calculated to do harm. It was pro- 
posed to repeal the 9th George IV., and 
the provisions it substituted would make 
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trustees resign their trusts, and this would 
cause a run upon the banks. He recom- 
mended that the matter should be left over 
for further inquiry. 

Mr. J. A. SMITH believed that a re- 
sponsibility limited to the extent of 100/., 
however small, would be sufficient to secure 
the attention of the trustees to their duty; 
and he hoped that those who opposed the 
Bill would not lightly do what he believed 
would cause a most serious injury in Ire- 
land. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, no ease had 
been made out for an interference which 
would only ereate alarm. 

On the question that the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the question, 
the House divided :—Ayes 49; Noes 21: 
Majority 28. 


List of the Ayes. 

Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 

Price, Sir R. 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 

Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spearman, H. J. 
Stanton, W. I. 
Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tancered, H. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Tufnell, I. 

Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Williams, J. 
Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wyld, J. 


TELLERS, 


Abdy, T. N. 

Adair, R. A. S. 
Anson, hon. Col. 
Bellew, R. M. 
Berkeley, hon, Capt. 
Berkeley, hon, HH. F. 
Bernal, R. 

Bowring, Dr. 

Boyle, hon. Col. 
Craig, W. G. 
Douglas, Sir C. E, 
Dundas, Adm. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Grey, R. W. 

Hawes, B. 

Hayter, W. G. 
Henry, A. 

Hill, Lord M. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J. 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Monsell, W. 

Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Paget, Lord C. Brotherton, J. 
Palmerston, Visct. Smith, J. A. 


List of the Nozs. 


Newdegate, C. N. 
O’Connor, F. 
Renton, G. C. 
Sibthorp, Col. 
Spooner, R. 
Thompson, Col. 
Urquhart, D. 
Vesey, hon. T. 
Wodehouse, E. 
TELLERS. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Clay, J. 

Currie, I. 
Dodd, G. 
Goring, C. 
Henley, J. W. 
Tlerbert, H. A. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 
Keogh, W. 
Lacy, II. C. 
Mullings, J. R. Bentinck, Lord G. 
Muntz, G. F. Willoughby, Sir H. 


House in Committee. 

On Clause 7, 

Mr. WODEHOUSE moved that the 
operation of the Bill be limited to Ireland, 
and that the words ‘‘ Great Britain” be 
left out of the clause. 
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The Committee divided on the question 
that the words stand part of the clause ;— 
Ayes 30; Noes 11: Majority 19. 


List of the Avzs. 


Rich, H. 

Romilly, Sir J, 
Sheil, rt. hon, R. L, 
Smith, J. A. 
Somerville, rt. hn.SirW, 
Stanton, W. H. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Thompson, Col. 
Williams, J. 

Wilson, J. 

Wilson, M. 

Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
Wyld, J. 


Abdy, T. N. 
Adair, R.A. S. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Craig, W. G. 
Dundas, A. 
Ebrington, Visct, 
Grey, R. W. 
Hawes, B. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon.Sir J, 
Mitchell, T. A. 
Morpeth, Viset. 
Palmerston, Visct. 
Parker, J. 

Price, Sir R, 
Raphael, A. 
Reynolds, J. 


“TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Bellew, R, M. 


List of the Nors. 


Spooner, R. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Urquhart, D. 
Willoughby, Sir H. 
TELLERS, 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Wodehouse, E. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Henley, J. W. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Keogh, W. 
Mullings, J. R. 
Renton, J. C. 


House resumed. 
House adjourned at hais-past Three 
o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Wednesday, August 30, 1848. 


Mrinutes.] Puspiic BiLts.—1* Slave Trade (Equator;) 
Post Horse Licenses, &c.; Drainage Certificates; Lock~ 
up Houses; Spirits (Dealers in); British Spirits Ware- 
housing ; Distilling from Sugar. 

2® Millbank Prison; Battersea Park, &c.; Royal Military 
Asylum; Local Acts. 

Reported.—Controverted Elections; Transfer of Landed 
Property (Ireland); Fever (Ireland); Nuisances and 
Contagious Diseases; Dublin Police; Commons Inclo- 
sure Act Amendment. 


—~. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, August 30, 1848. 


Minvtes.] Pustic Brtts.—2° Poor Law Auditors Pro- 
ceedings Restriction. 

Reported.—Exchequer Bills; West India Colonies and 
Mauritius; Savings Banks ; Consolidated Fund. 

5° and passed :—Post Horse Licenses, &c.; Lock-up 
Houses; Spirits (Dealers in); British Spirits Warehous- 
ing; Distilling from Sugar; Slave Trade (Muscat). 

PETITIONS PreseNTeD. By Mr. Beresford, from several 
Lodges of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows, for 
an Extension of the Benefit Societies Act to that Order. 
—By Mr. Cobden, from James Mills, of London, for In- 
quiry into his Case.—From the Rev. James Maher, 
Parish Priest of Graigue, in the County of Carlow, for 
an Alteration of the Poor Law.—By Colonel Sibthorp, 
from the Trustees and Managers of the Savings Bank at 
Grantham, in the County of Lincoln, against the Savings 
Banks Bill.—By Mr. Anderson, from several English 
Savings Banks, for Confining the Operation of the 
Savings Banks Bill to Ireland. 





Business of 
BUSINESS OF TIIE SESSION. 


Mr. DISRAELI:* I take this occa- 
sion, as being, perhaps, the most conve- 
nient to the House, to make some obser- 
yations on the conduct of public business 
during this Session. I think there are 
reasons which render it not inexpedient 
that the House should not be prorogued 
without offering some opinion on that sub- 
ject. Whatever be the merits or demerits 
of this Session of Parliament, there is no 
doubt that it possesses, by general consent, 
one characteristic—that of having been a 
Session of unexampled duration. There 
is, however, a suspicion very prevalent 
that its efficacy has not been commensu- 
rate with the period of its existence. It 
is said that, after having sat now for 
nearly ten months—after having laboured 
with a zeal and an assiduity which have 
not been questioned—Parliament is about 
to be prorogued with a vast number of 
projects of legislation of great interest and 
value not passed, and many of them little 
advanced. Why, Sir, the very subjects 
recommended to our consideration in the 
Speech from the Throne have not even 
been dealt with by the House in the way 
contemplated when we first met. There 
is more than one reason generally offered 
to account for this unsatisfactory state of 
affairs—for an unsatisfactory state of af- 
fairs I am sure every Gentleman will 
agree it really is, because it amounts to 
the acknowledgment, if it be true, of a 
very great public evil—namely, that our 
system of government is inadequate to 
pass those measures that are required for 
the public welfare. One of the most po- 
pular causes which is assigned for this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs, and for the 
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existence of this great evil, is that there is | 


too much discussion in the House of Com- 
mons—too many speeches—too much talk. 
This is an imputation that has been heard 
before this Session of Parliament. 
not so rife, but yet it was an accusation 
prevalent during the last Session of the 
last Parliament. I think it was first urged 
as an obstacle to the conduct of public 
business by the Members of the Manches- 
ter school; and this year it has been 
brought forward by their distinguished 
leader in the most formal and precise 
manner. That hon. Gentleman, the Mem- 
ber for the West Riding, has even acknow- 
ledged to the House that, so far as he is 


concerned, he is so sensible of the evil of | 


—,. 





* From a published report. 
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prolonged discussions in the House of 
Commons that he would consent, although 
opposed to all tariffs, to a sort of rhetorical 
tariff; and that for his part (and he spoke, 
I suppose, also, for his Friends), he has no 
objection that the time allotted to him for 
addressing the House should be settled by 
a Standing Order. This is evidently a 
popular idea, and it may be (but we shall 
have opportunities of discussing that point) 
a very good suggestion ; but I would re- 
mind the House that it is only very re- 
cently that this inconvenience of too much 
discussion has been experienced by the 
hon. Gentleman and the other Members of 
his school. There certainly was a time 
(not very far distant, but a few years ago) 
when I do not think the hon. Member for 
the West Riding would have been satis- 
fied with a limited period of time being 
fixed by the House of Commons for the 
addresses of hon. Members. I have listen- 
ed to-a great many able addresses from 
the hon. Member for the West Riding 
and his Friends, most of which exceeded 
that period of time which he wishes now 
to establish ; and, far from thinking then 
that there was too much discussion, they 
were not satisfied with the House of Com- 
mons alone, but they built halls, and hired 
theatres, thinking that the House of Com- 
mons did not afford sufficient opportunities 
for the discussion of those great questions, 
and for the advancement of those great 
principles, which they wished to impress 
on public conviction. 

There is another cause alleged for the 
unsatisfactory state of public business, and 
that is, the forms of this House—the con- 
stitution of this House—which are now 
discovered to be cumbersome and anti- 
quated, and to offer a great obstacle and 
barrier to the efficient, satisfactory, and 
speedy transaction of public affairs. This 
is the view of the case which is, I believe, 
principally relied on by Her Majesty’s 
Government. Her Majesty’s Government 
have on several occasions objected to, or 
rather deplored the use of the forms of the 
House, which hon. Members have availed 


: themselves of; and towards the close of this 
| dying Session, with the sanction certainly— 


not to say the instigation—of Her Majesty’s 
Government, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into the conduct of public busi- 
ness, of which I was a humble Member, 
and before which you, Sir, were a distin- 
guished witness. From the appointment 
of that Committee it is clear that the Go- 
vernment did consider that in the forms of 
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the House might be found the cause of 
that unsatisfactory state of affairs which 
we all lament. At the same time, it is 
clear, Her Majesty’s Government by no 
means waved their acceptance of the other 
cause alleged by the hon. Member for the 
West Riding and his Friends. The noble 
Lord opposite, and the other Members of 
Her Majesty’s Government, have, on seve- 
ral occasions, deprecated that propensity 
to discussion which they have considered 
to form an obstacle to the transaction of 
public business. They have often told 
the House that if hon. Members would not 
make speeches, and inquire into the merits 
of measures, unquestionably the measures 
would pass with greater promptitude; and 
though I look on Her Majesty’s Ministers 
generally as the representatives of the 
second cause alleged for the evil we all 
acknowledge—namely, the cumbersome and 
antiquated forms of the House—still they 
may be considered as having accepted and 
acknowledged the justice of the other 
cause brought forward by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the West Riding and his Friends 
—namely, the propensity to over discus- 
sion—too much talk—and the consequent 
waste of time, occasioning the delay of 
public business. 1 think I have stated the 
ease fairly. I would fix on Her Majesty’s 
Ministers having themselves admitted these 
two causes as the real ones of the present 
unsatisfactory state of affairs, particularly 
as I observe in an official paper s para- 
graph which seems to ratify the truth of 
my statement. [Lord J. Russen.: Is it 
the London Gazette ?] No, it is not the 
London Gazette; but I will show to the 
House that it is a paper to which are en- 
trusted Government secrets far more inte- 
resting and more important than ever ap- 
peared in the London Gazette. 1 copied 
this official paragraph from what I con- 
sider, and I suppose Her Majesty’s Minis- 
ters would consider, the only official jour- 
nal of the Government—a journal which 
circulates all the seerets of the Cabinet the 
moment they are known—which announ- 
ces all the Government appointments, from 
that of an Ambassador to the French Re- 
public, to that of the last gauger of Excise. 
On last Sunday week I read in that jour- 
nal the following official announcement, 
which proves that Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
although they have by the appointment of 
the Committee I have mentioned shown 
themselves to be of opinion that the forms 
of the House constitute one of the causes 
of the evil, also believe that the view taken 
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by the hon. Member for the West Riding 
is also just. The paragraph begins— 

“ We have authority to state” — 

If this is a forgery, it is, of course, com. 
petent to the Treasury bench to contradict 
the statement— 

“ We have authority to state that the fish din- 
ner, which was fixed for the 19th, is postponed 
till the 26th. This postponement is oceasioned 
by the vexatious discussions in the Ilouse of Com- 
mons. This mania for talk among the Members 
has now reached such a pitch that something 
must really be done to arrest the evil. We have, 
however, authority to state that the fish dinner 
will positively take place on the 26th.” 
Saturday, then, was the dinner of the 
Session, and Wednesday is the digestion. 
However, it is quite clear from that para- 
graph, allowing for all that irritability 
which is of course natural to men who lose 
their dinner—it is quite clear that the real 
feeling of the Government is, that there is 
too much discussion in this House. And 
I, for one, value slight means of obtaining 
truth like this more than I would any for- 
mal announcement even of the noble Lord 
opposite ; because it is always at those ae- 
cidental moments when men are thrown 
off their balance—little ebullitions of tem- 
per so natural, for instance, on the loss of 
a dinner—that you are enabled to detect 
the secret passion and the master feeling 
of the soul; and though the noble Lord 
has talked a great deal of the forms of the 
Tlouse, alluding in a way more delicate 
than the hon. Member for the West Riding 
to the propensity to discussion, it is quite 
clear that the Government are of opinion 
that the reason why the business of the 
country cannot be satisfactorily carried on 
is, that there is too much discussion in the 
House of Commons. I, therefore, propose, 
in a manner the most brief and condensed 
I can command, to discuss whether these 
two causes are the real causes of the evil 
which exists—whether it is to be imputed 
to discussion in this House, or to the forms 
of the Legislature, ‘that, after having sat 
nearly ten months, we have done very 
little, and that very little not very well. 

But before I enter into that inquiry, 
perhaps it would not be uninteresting to 
the House and to the country that I should 
state what, independent of our debates, 
this House of Commons, which it is the 
fashion to blame at present, has really 
done ; and, in doing so, I will refer toa 
short paragraph in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Public Business, which, though 
already laid on the table of the Iouse, has 
accidentally not been circulated among 
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Members. It appears from that report 
that there have been this year forty-five 
public Committees, some of more than 
usual importance, with an average number 
of fifteen Members serving on each Com- 
mittee. Then there have been twenty- 
eight Election Committees, with five Mem- 
bers serving on each Committee; fourteen 
groups on Railway Bills, with five Members 
on each group ; seventeen groups on pri- 
vate Bills, with five Members on each 
group; and there have been also one hun- 
dred and eleven other Committees on pri- 
vate business. Of the public Committees, 
that on commercial distress sat thirty-nine 
days; that on sugar and coffee planting, 
thirty-nine days; that on the Navy, Army, 
and Ordnance expenditure, forty days ; 
and that on the miscellaneous expenditure, 
thirty-seven days. There have, besides, 
been presented this year upwards of 
18,500 petitions, showing an increase of 
25 per cent above the greatest number 
presented in any former year, except 
1843. 

Here I would make one observation on 
these petitions, since considerable error 
exists out of doors among our constitu- 
ents on the subject. There is an idea 
that the presentation .of a petition is an 
empty form—that it is ordered to lie on 
the table, and is never heard of again. 
Now, it is as well that our constituents 
should know that every petition laid on 
the table is scrutinised by a Select Com- 
mittee of the most experienced and in- 
fluential Members of this House—that 
every petition which, from the importance 
of its subject or the ability of its state- 
ments, appears to merit more particular 
notice, is printed at the public cost, and 
afterwards circulated among the Members; 
and I beliéve that at this moment the right 
of petition (although it is not permitted to 
make speeches on every petition) is a more 
important and efficient right than has ever 
been enjoyed at any time by the people of 
England in this respect. 

Having, therefore, fairly, I hope, stated 
the causes to which is imputed the great 
evil we all acknowledge—namely, the ap- 
parent inefficiency of our system of govern- 
ment for the transaction of business neces- 
sary to the welfare of the State—I shall 
proceed to see whether those causes are 
founded in justice; and if they are not, 
whether it is possible, before the Parlia- 
ment is prorogued, to ascertain what the 
real cause is. It would be, perhaps, con- 
venient to recall to the House the cireum- 
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stances under which this Parliament met. 
Such extraordinary events have occurred 
since February, that we are apt to for- 
get, while reflecting on the fall of 
thrones, the uprooting of dynasties, the 
toppling down of great Ministers whose 
reputation had become almost part of his- 
tory, and who, for more than half a century, 
had moulded the government—one might 
almost say, of civilised Europe—I repeat, 
that while these catastrophes are fresh in 
our memory, we are apt to forget (so long 
has been the duration, and so eventful the 
period of this Session) the circumstances 
under which the present Parliament met. 
Hon. Gentlemen should recollect that when 
this first Session of the new Parliament of 
the Queen assembled, we were then suffer- 
ing from events which, though not of a 
reputation so European, or of a character 
so comprehensive as those I have just re- 
ferred to, yet, as far as we were concerned, 
were not less strange, and far more sad. 
The inscrutable and omnipotent decree had 
gone forth and stricken one of the Queen’s 
kingdoms with famine, and the great ef- 
forts obliged to be made by the merchants 
of this country in consequence of that ter- 
rible visitation, led—in addition, no doubt, 
to other causes—to a commercial crisis 
perhaps of unprecedented severity. There 
were uprootings of commercial dynasties in 
England not less striking than the fall of 
those political houses of which we have 
lately heard so much. Day after day, 
Gentlemen whom we had lived with in this 
House, and whom we respected and re- 
garded—merchants of the highest Euro- 
pean reputation—were during that crisis 
rudely torn, I may say, from these benches, 
if not with disgrace and dishonour, yet 
with circumstances of pitiable vicissitude 
seldom equalled. When Parliament met, 
there was this commercial distress of un- 
precedented severity—private credit was 
paralysed—trade was more than dull, it 
was almost dead—and there scarcely was 
a private individual in this kingdom, from 
the richest and noblest in the land down 
to the most humble among the middle 
classes, who was not smarting under the 
circumstances of that commercial distress. 
which was of a nature so severe and strik- 
ing that it was one of the main causes al- 
leged for calling the Parliament together in 
November. Her Majesty stated the reasons 
which induced Her to call the Parliament 
together then, and She was pleased to say 
that She ‘‘had seen with great concern 
the distress which has for some time pre- 
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vailed among the commercial classes;’’ and 
Her Majesty enlarged on that subject in 
terms which I will not now quote at length, 
as every Gentleman is acquainted with 
them. But let me ask the House whether, 
on that subject of commercial distress, 
there was, when the House met, too much 
discussion ? 

When the House is charged with having 
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Now, I ask whether, on this great sub. 
| ject, in respect to which we were justified 
| in expecting that there would be most am. 

ple and complete discussion, the House of 
Commons has shown too great a propensity 
to debate? I shall be told, no doubt, that 
although I have referred merely to a de- 
sultory discussion on the Motion of the 
| Address, with respect to the commercial 


such a propensity for making speeches, Ict | distress, and especially as to the conduet 
me reeall to the recollection of hon. Gen- | of the Government in regard to the advice 
tlemen that the impression of the entire given to the Directors of the Bank of 
country, after we had met, was that we| England, still, the right hon. Gentleman 
had been called together by the Sovereign | the Member for Stamford did, on a subse- 
upon the occasion of a great exigency— | quent occasion, bring the question formally 


upon an acknowledged specific case of | 
universal interest—and that on that sub- | 
ject the Ilouse of Commons said nothing. | 
There was, I believe, a feeling of blank | 
discomfiture pervading all classes—per- | 
vading all parties—in the country and in | 
the towns—because, when Parliament met, 
it did not immediately give to the causes | 
of that commercial distress, by which the | 
country had been stricken so severely, the | 
advantage of a public discussion, which 
might have arbitrated between the conten- 
ding theories and conflicting reasons, and 
arrived at some results which would have 
been a fair guide to public intelligence. 
There was, however, no diseussion what- 
ever on that subject. Of course, I do not 
mean to deny that when the House met, 
there was, upon the Motion for the Ad- 
dress, a desultory discussion for a couple 
of nights, in the course of which the com- 
mercial distress and monetary crisis formed 
two important elements. But we know 
that Parliament never meets without such | 





before the House. That is very true; but, 
in the first place, I should think there are 
few who would maintain that there was 
any abuse of the privileges of Parliament 
when such aman, on such a subject, ap- 
pealed to the House of Commons. I should 
say that, considering the experience of my 
right hon. Friend—the turn of his mind, 
the bent of his studies—it would have been 
satisfactory to the country, to men of all 
parties, that he, of all persons, should 
have originated an investigation into the 
subject—the management and constitution 
of the Bank of England, and the conduet 


‘of Iler Majesty’s Ministers during the 


crisis. But I do not suppose that that 
Motion of my right hon. Friend will be al- 
leged to have been of an intrusive or im- 
pertinent nature. I do not suppose that 
the night occupied by that discussion will 
bé represented, like other nights, as a 
waste of time. If so, I would remind the 
House that we had not the alternative of 
silence in that respect, for Her Majesty’s 


desultory discussion;’ and no one ever! Ministers had announced, through the 
heard an opening diseussion in a new Par- j highest medium, that they had counselled 
liament which was not general, and usually | the Directors of the Bank of England to 





adjourned, In the present instance, it 
was insignificant, because there was a ge- 
neral understanding that the question was 
too vast to be encountered in that inci- 
dental manner, and it was supposed that 
the first business of the House would be a 
prolonged and complete discussion on that 
great subject; for let me recall to the re- 
collection of the House the language of 
the Sovereign on the opening of Parlia- 
ment. It was as follows :— 

“The embarrassments of trade were at one 
period aggravated by so general a feeling of dis- 
trust and alarm, that Her Majesty, for the pur- 
pose of restoring confidence, authorised Her Min- 
isters to recommend to the Directors of the Bank 
of England a course of proceeding suited to such 
anemergency. This course might have led to an 
infringement of the Jaw.” 


infringe the law. True it is that, in the 
same Royal Speech, they intimated that 
| that infringement, notwithstanding their 
permission, did not take place; but my 
right hon. Friend, and those Gentlemen 
on this side of the House with whom he 
acts, conld not agree that the criminality 
of an offence only consists in perpetration 
and action. We hold that the intention is 
just as guilty as the perpetration—that a 
man who tries to commit a murder is as 
guilty as a man who has actually com- 
mitted a murder—and that, therefore, if a 
Minister counsels a public body to infringe 
the law, although the infringement may 
not take place, it is a ease in which Par- 
liament ought to come forward constitu- 
tionally to indemnify the Minister if it ap- 
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proves of his counsel. These were our 
opinions; but I am not clear that they 
would have been forced upon the House 
had it not been for the ostentatious man- 
ner in which the Government announced, 
in the Queen’s Speech, their counselling 
the infringement of the law, and in which 
they led the House to understand that it 
was their opinion, as such infringement of 
the law had not taken place, that they re- 
quired no indemnity. I think myself that 
the whole conduct of the Government with 
respect to that letter was so weak and 
whimsical that it is difficult to account for 
it except by supposing that they were—as 
naturally they may have been—in a state 
of very great perplexity. Why they should 
have been so long before they counselled 
the infringement of the law—why, when 
they had done so, they should have been 
so delighted that the Bank did not avail 
itself of the privilege—and why, having 
done all this, which amounted to nothing, 
they should have written the paragraph in 
the Queen’s Speech to which I have re- 
ferred—completely puzzles one. I searcely 
know to what to compare their conduct, 
except something that occurs in a delight- 
ful city of the south, with which hon. Gen- 
tlemen are familiar—and which is now, I 
believe, blockaded or bullied by the Eng- 
lish fleet. There an annual ceremony takes 
place, when the whole population are found 
in a state of the greatest alarm and sor- 
row. A procession moves through the 
streets, in which the blood of a saint is 
carried in a consecrated vase. The people 
throng around the vase, and there is a 
great pressure—as there was in London at 
the time to which I am alluding. This 
pressure in time becomes a panic—just as 
it did in London. It is curious that in 
both cases the cause is the same: it is a 
cause of congealed circulation. Just at 
the moment when unutterable gloom over- 
spreads the population—when nothing but 
despair and consternation prevail — the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—I beg par- 
don—the Archbishop of Tarento announces 
the liquefaction of St. Januarius’s blood— 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer an- 
nounced the issue of a Government letter : 
in both instances, a wholesome state of 
currency returned: the people resume their 
gaiety and cheerfulness, the panie and the 
pressure disappear, everybody returns to 
musie and maccaroni—as in London every- 
body returned to business—and in both 
cases the remedy is equally efficient and 
equally a hoax. 
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I think, then, there is some reason for 
the House to agree with me that, as far 
as this great question of commercial dis- 
tress (which the hon. Member for War- 
wickshire is well aware has not yet termi- 
nated) is concerned, the House of Com- 
mons has not wasted much time. This 
is the most important subject which 
could possibly interest a great commer- 
cial nation, and yet I believe there are 
not a dozen Members in the House who 
have expressed their opinions upon it. I 
confess that, as far as our discussions upon 
banking are concerned, I have long relin- 
quished any hope that their result would 
be as satisfactory as I could desire. I ob- 
serve that, by the adroit tactics of a great 
master of Parliamentary stratagem, a com- 
bat always takes place between opposite 
opinions, with which those who originate 
the question have generally very little to 
do. The debate is always interesting—it 
is frequently entertaining—but the sound 
principles of banking are seldom advanced 
by such discussions; and to obtain that 
great end I confess that I look forward to 
only one means, and that a very painful 
one—another pressure and another panic. 

I will now, Nir, refer to a subject of the 
utmost possible importance—the financial 
question; and I will ask the House, now 
on the 30th of August, after sitting for 
nearly ten months, calmly to consider whe- 
ther, with regard to the financial state- 
ments and the measures which result from 
those statements, the conduct of the House 
of Commons has been of the thoughtless, 
unbusiness-like, unsatisfactory character 
which is alleged? I ask the House to 
inquire how much time has been occupied 
during the present Session by those finan- 
cial communications and arrangements 
which it is the first duty of an English Min- 
ister to submit to the House of Commons ? 
I ask the House to inquire whether, if 
time has been wasted, it has been wasted 
by the House of Commons—whether the 
speeches of hon. Members or the forms of 
the House have occasioned such an ex- 
penditure of the public time? On the 
18th of Fehruary the financial statement 
was made to this House. It was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, both to the House and 
to the country, to be told that when Par- 
liament met after Christmas not an hour 
would be unnecessarily lost before the 
financial statement was made. There was 
a disposition on this side of the House to 
view the conduct of the Government with 
forbearance; and I believe, indeed, that 
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they were in some degree favourites out of 
doors. People said, ‘* To be sure they are 
not men of business, but they have hard 
times. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is a most active man. True—he got wrong 
in his deficiency bills, but that was an ex- 
ceptional case. The Government are now 
sailing in still water, and they mect public 


business like men. When Parliament | 


meets, not 2 moment is to be lost: the 
Prime Minister will be prepared, and we 
are to have the budget early in February.” 

Well, Sir, notwithstanding all the great 
events which have oecurred in Europe, I 
still recollect that budget. It was com- 
municated to the House quite in a grand 
style. It was not entrusted to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Tamworth itself 
could not have arranged a programme 
more magnificent and more solemn. The 
Prime Minister himself came forward. 
The considerations included, in a_poli- 
tical sense, were not less important than 
those of a financial nature. It was clearly 
a budget that could not be entrusted to 
& mere man of routine--it demanded 
the expansive views and the high spirit 
of a statesman. The country was to 
be defended as well as the taxes to 
be paid. These were great questions for 
the House to consider; and when we were 
informed of our danger—when we were in- 
duced to express our determination to pro- 
tect our country, our Sovereign, and our 
hearths—when we found there was to be 
an increase not only of the miscellaneous 
but of the military estimates—then the 
great sting in the epigram was apparent, 
and we were told the income-tax was 
to be doubled. Now, that was clearly a 
financial scheme which must have been 
most completely matured. It was not 
a scheme that was taken up in an hour, 
or drawn with a pen on the back of a 
letter. There must have been Cabinet 
Councils frequent and long, discussions 
seeret and interminable, upon a budget 
which—in a moment of deficieney—re- 
quired the country to increase its expendi- 
ture, and which attempted to accomplish 
two great ends—to defend the country and 
to fill the Exchequer. 

I think, Sir, 1 am using no term of ex- 
aggeration if I express the feeling of the 
llouse, after hearing that budget, as one 
of considerable dissatisfaction. Every hon. 
Gentleman who represented a party or a 
section rose—almost even behind the Trea- 
sury bench—and expressed an indignant 
protest against the Government scheme. 
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But this was only a murmur compared with 
the roar which took place out of doors, 
|A menagery before feeding-time could 
|alone give an idea of the unearthly yell 
with which the middle classes — especi- 
ally the inhabitants of towns—especially 
the advocates of liberal opinions — and 
more especially the disciples of free trade 
principles—met this demand. Day after 
day, Manchester, Liverpool, Leeds, and 
Bradford sent up their protests : meetings 
were held in the city of London at which 
the scheme was condemned; and persons 
were, in fact, so much alarmed that they 
| had not time to investigate the causes of 
| their condition, but there was a general 
| impression that the income-tax was about 
to be doubled because we were going to 
war! 

Well, on the 21st of February (the Mon- 
day following the Friday on which the first 
announcement was made), there having 
been several Cabinet Councils in the in- 
terval, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was put forward—(just as a great general, 
after arranging the disposition of his in- 
fantry, finding they cannot do all he ex- 
pected, sends out a dashing commander of 
eavalry to make a charge which he hopes 
will set things right)—and made a most 
extraordinary speech. It was a sort of 
lament over the misconceptions which had 
unaccountably occurred with regard to the 
statements of his chief. One would im- 
agine that, if there were any Parliamentary 
statement, any public narrative, which 
would be carefully and clearly prepared 
before it was submitted to this House, it 
would be the financial exposition. I had 
listened to the exposition, charmed by the 
classie eloquence of the noble Lord, and I 
certainly was not aware that it was enve- 
loped in that Theban mist by which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer stated that it 
was encompassed. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer is the man to put a thing right. 
He came forward and said that the greatest 
possible misconception existed as to the 
estimates—that it was true there was an 
increase upon the Navy estimates—but that 
it was not a very great increase, and that it 
was occasioned by an expedition to the 
North Pole. This was the declaration of 
the right hon. Gentleman to show that we 
were not going to war, but that we were 
merely endeavouring to discover the North 
Pole—a luxury, I think, better adapted to 
times when we possessed a surplus in the 
Exchequer. Then the right hon. Gentle- 
man acknowledged that it was true the 
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miscellaneous estimates were considerably 
increased; but, he said, you forget the ex- 
pense of building the new Houses of Par- 
liament, of keeping up the British Museum, 
and, last of all, the immensely increased 
amount of your printer’s bill. That was 
the defence of the estimates made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer—a defence 
which heralded the most extraordinary pro- 
position ever made by a Minister. To the 
surprise, very probably, not of the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, but I am sure of every 
member of the Administration who was 
not in the Cabinet, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer annourced his determination to 
propose the immediate reference of the 
Army, Navy, and Ordnance Estimates to a 
Select Committee; and on the next day he 
also proposed that the Miscellaneous Esti- 
mates should be submitted to the same 
ordeal. But, Sir, the storm did not lull. 
Submitting the estimates to Select Com- 
mittees—a point on which, with the per- 
mission of the House, I shall afterwards 
make some observations—did not pay the 
double income-tax; and there were symp- 
toms of popular feeling which almost might 
have led to the supposition that the tumults 
which afterwards broke out in various 
parts of the Continent were about to com- 
mence in this loyal country of England. 
Well: on the 28th of February, the 
hon. Member for Montrose (Mr. Hume), 
having given notice of a Motion for the 
reduction of expenditure and the diminu- 
tion of taxation, and there being also some 
other very inconvenient notices upon the 
books—on the 28th of February, ten days 
after the financial exposition of the noble 
Lord at the head of the Government, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer came down 
to the House, and in the handsomest 
manner—keeping his promise to the House 
and to the public that they should have a 
budget in February—presented them with 
two budgets! On that occasion the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer said that miscon- 
ceptions as to the intentions of the Ministry 
not only still continued to prevail, but were 
even on the increase; that there were al- 
ready several Motions of a most inconve- 
nient character on the books of the House; 
that it became necessary to review their 
position; that he had himself no doubt 
that the estimates might be considerably 
curtailed; that by borrowing money which 
had been destined for another purpose, and 
by not applying some money to the pur- 
pose for which it was originally intended— 
that is to say, by filching on the one hand 
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and screwing on the other—they could 
manage very well to bring the expenditure 
and the income to a balance without doub- 
ling the income-tax—an income-tax which 
the noble Lord had estimated would bring 
an additional 3,500,000/. into the Ex- 
chequer. 

Now, let me remind the House that, 
from the 18th to the 28th of February, 
ten days were wasted in this House while 
the country was kept in a state of agita- 
tion; but was it the House of Commons 
that was guilty of wasting that time ? 
Was there too much discussion here, or 
were the antiquated forms of the House 
tripping up the noble Lord and the Cabi- 
net? ‘Ten days were wasted, and we had 
not advanced a step. On the 28th of 
February we were still with an empty Ex- 
chequer, and the only chance we had of 
getting anything to pay even 10s. in the 
pound of the deficiency was by scraping 
some 600,000/., 700,0007., or 800,002. 
from the estimates which had just been 
laid on the table with this announcement 
—‘* Gentlemen of the House of Commons 
—Her Majesty has given directions that 
the estimates for the next year should be 
prepared for the purpose of being laid be- 
fore you. They will be framed with a 
careful regard to the exigencies of the 
public service.”” We had a deficient re- 
venue; yet, with this statement on the 
table of the House, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer found that the estimates had 
not been prepared with a careful regard to 
the exigencies of the public service. 

Not to enter into a dry chronological 
account of all the sayings and doings of the 
past eventful ten months, I will pursue 
the financial subject to the end, that this 
House and the country may clearly under- 
stand what time has been wasted, how it 
has been wasted, and by whom it has been 
wasted, in respect of the exposition man- 
agement of the public finances. 

On the 30th of June, appropriate to 
nothing before the House, in the midst of 
a colonial debate, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, having reason, as he supposed, 
to answer an hon. Gentleman on the oppo- 
site benches who had made a speech of 
considerable ability and intelligence, sud- 
denly and in the most impromptu manner 
threw his third budget on the table of the 
House. Now, what occurred on that occa- 
sion? I am not now going into the details of 
the sugar debates, to which I shall have to 
advert afterwards—I am keeping merely 
to the point of our finances. The right 
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hon. Member for Manchester and the hon. 
Member for the West Riding proposed the 
adjournment of the debate upon the Bill 
then before the House, on the ground that 
instead of discussing the great principle of 
which they were the champions—instead of 
debating the propriety of altering the law 
of 1846 with reference to sugar — the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, by introdue- 
ing his new budget, entirely diverted the 
attention of the House from the subject 
before them, and the discussion which took 
place was upon the financial state of the 
country. That debate, which lasted for 
two days, instead of being a debate on the 
sugar question, was a discussion of the 
third budget of the Ministry. 

I should have remarked that in the 
month of February, when the first financial 
statement was made, my noble Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn (Lord George 
Bentinck) inquired whether the Govern- 
ment had included the corn duties in their 
calculation? They answered that they 
had not done so; but in the third budget— 
the budget of June—it was discovered that 
they had included the corn duties. 

We had, then, three budgets during the 
period in which I have traced the affairs of 
the Session, commencing with the 18th of 
February and coming down to the 30th of 
June; yet we had not advanced a jot. Not 
a Gentleman in this House took advantage 
of such an extraordinary state of affairs to 
originate an inquiry into the condition of 
the national finances. The Government 
were let alone: they were treated with the 
greatest forbearance and indulgence; yet, 
from the 18th of February to the 30th of 
June, they had not in the slightest degree 
redeemed their promise to the House and 
to the country. All they had done was 
what, certainly, no Ministers had ever done 
before: they had produced three financial 
projects, all of which were inefticient. 

Now, let us see what other portion of 
time was wasted under the system pursued 
by the Government. All this time your 
estimates were submitted to Select Com- 
mittees upstairs, and the Committee of 
Supply in this House was virtually shut. 
The Government could obtain nothing but 
a vote on confidence to pay wages or divi- 
dends. When the Select Committees 
were appointed, I took occasion, at the re- 
quest and with the sanction of the Gentle- 
men with whom I act in political connec- 
tion, to state the objections we entertained 
to submitting the estimates to Committees 
upstairs. I showed, in the first place, 
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that it was an unconstitutional course ag 
regards the Sovereign — that, notwith. 
standing the very pompous announcement 
of precedents by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, his precedents availed nothing 
in the instance in question —that they 
were all precedents of Finance Committees 
for legitimate inquiries into the expendi. 
ture and revenue of the country—and that 
there was no precedent whatever for sub. 
mitting estimates which had been pre. 
pared by the Ministers on their responsi- 
bility to Committees upstairs, thus shifting 
the responsibility from the Ministry to the 
Committees. I showed that these were, 
in fact, Select Committees of Supply, 
and that, if you had Select Com- 
mittees of Supply, you might with equal 
justice have a Select Committee of Ways 
and Means—that, if a Select Committee 
was to prepare the estimates, there was 
not the slightest reason why, by analogy, 
a Select Committe might not inflict the 
taxation—and that the double income-tax 
might have been settled by a Committee of 
Ways and Means upstairs as the esti- 
mates were revised by a Committee of 
Supply upstairs. I stated some further 
objections with reference to the appoint- 
ment of these Committees. I said that 
the course was unconstitutional as regarded 
Members of this House, because it de- 
prived them of the constitutional privilege 
to which every Member is entitled, and of 
which- almost every Gentleman in this 
House avails himself, of investigating in 
Committee the justice of these estimates, 
and expressing his opinion on subjects 
which may be interesting to himself and 
his constituents. The noble Lord (Lord 
John Russell), who did me the honour of 
answering me, said it was a perfect delu- 
sion to suppose that, because the esti- 
mates were referred to Committees up- 
stairs, hon. Gentlemen would, therefore, 
be deprived of their constitutional privi- 
lege of criticism in Committee of the 
whole House; and he said that, when the 
estimates came down from the Committees, 
all the 658 Members would have an oppor- 
tunity of exercising that constitutional 
privilege. It so happened, however, that 
the estimates did not come, down till 
August, when four-fifths of the Members 
of this House were absent; and, practi- 
cally, every Member has been deprived, in 
this important year, of his constitutional 
privilege by the manner in which the 
financial affairs of the country have been 
administered by the Government. 
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But, independently of this, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, by the course they have 
taken, have protracted the Session and 
have deferred the consideration of the esti- 
mates, in Committee of Supply, three 
months beyond the usual period, Why, 
after your three budgets and your two 
Committees upon the estimates, the esti- 
mates were barely passed by the end of 
August. And I ask with confidence 
whether, as far as the administration of 
that great department of public business is 
concerned, this House has been guilty of 
the waste of a single hour with respect to 
the question of finance? We had three 
budgets, two Committees, and six months 
and a half wasted by this Administration 
—these men of business, who were to give 
us a satisfactory financial exposition early 
in February; and the Prime Minister, with 
that almost sublime coolness which cha- 
racterises him, announced late in July that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would take an opportunity, be- 
fore the House separated, of making an- 
other financial statement. 

Well, Sir, we had at last the fourth 
budget. We had, some time ago, the 
Government of all the talents: this is the 
Government of all the budgets. Alas, for 
this fourth budget! It came late, and at 
a moment when we wanted glad tidings ; 
but, unfortunately, it was not characterised 
by the sunny aspect which was desirable. 
I shall never forget the scene. It was a 
dreary moment. There was a very thin 
Ifouse—the thinnest, 1 suppose, that ever 
attended a ceremony so interesting to 
every country, and especially to a com- 
mercial and financial country like England. 
I never saw a budget brought forward be- 
fore an attendance so gloomy and so small. 
No; I shall never forget the scene. It 
irresistibly reminded me of a celebrated 
character who, like the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, had four trials in his time, and 
whose last was the most unsuccessful—l 
mean the great hero of Cervantes, when 
he returned from his fourth and final ex- 
pedition. The great spirit of Quixote had 
subsided; all that sally of financial chivalry 
which cut us down at the beginning of the 
Session, and which trampled and cantered 
over us in the middle, was gone. Hon. 
Gentlemen will remember the chapter to 
which I refer, which describes the period 
when the knight’s illusions on the subject 
of chivalry were fast dispelling, and losing 
his faith in chivalry or finance he returned 
home crest-fallen and weary. The vil- 
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lagers, like the Opposition, were drawn 
out to receive him; and Cervantes tells us 
that, although they were aware of his 
weakness, they treated him with respect. 
{lis immediate friends—the barber, the 
curate, the bachelor Sampson Carrasco— 
whose places might be supplied in this 
House by the First Lord of the Treasury, 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and, perhaps, the President of the Board 
of Trade, were assembled, and with de- 
mure reverence and feigned sympathy they 
greeted him, broken in spirit, and about 
for ever to renounce those delightful il- 
lusions under which he had sallied forth so 
triumphantly ; but, just at the moment 
when everything, though melancholy, was 
becoming—though sad, was in the best 
taste—Sancho’s wife rushes forward and 
exclaims, ‘‘ Never mind your kicks and 
cuffs, so you’ve brought home some mo- 
ney.” But this is just the thing that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has not 
brought. Such was the end of the fourth 
and final expedition, and such is the result 
of the fourth and final budget. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, during the 
whole Session, has been bringing home 
barbers’ basins instead of knightly helms ; 
and, at the last moment, true to his nature, 
to his vocation, and to his career, he finds 
instead of surplus a deficiency, and, in- 
stead of reducing taxation, he commemo- 
rates his second year of finance by a 
second loan. 

Now, I ask hon. Gentlemen to cast their 
eyes over the period I have sketched, 
from the 18th of February to the 25th of 
August—over the three budgets, the un- 
constitutional Committees on the esti- 
mates, and the fourth and final budget— 
and then I ask the House and the country 
with confidence for their verdict that what- 
ever time has been wasted—whatever de- 
lay has taken place—has not been attri- 
butable to the discussions of Members, or 
to the forms of the House. 

Her Majesty, in Her Speech, had been 
pleased to recommend two most important 
subjects to our consideration, in order that 
we might legislate upon them; and it is 
with very great regret that I find, on re- 
viewing the business of the Session, that 
we have not complied entirely with [er 
Majesty’s commands. That, at the first 
sight, is, I confess, an apparent stain upon 
the loyalty of her faithful Commons ; and 
I shall now proceed, in as condensed a 
manner as possible, to see whether we are 
really guilty of that deficiency in our al- 
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legiance—whether it is our fault that we 
have not obeyed Her Majesty’s commands 
in these two respects—first in passing 
measures for improving the health of the 
metropolis, and also the public health ; 
and, secondly, in adopting a measure with 
respect to the laws which regulate the 
navigation of the united kingdom. 

Now, with regard to the first of these 
measures, a sanitary law has been passed. 
The Bill was introduced on the 10th of 
February, and it was ordered to be printed, 
as amended by the Lords, on the 27th of 
July, five months afterwards. One can 
hardly conceive that five months can have 
been wasted upon a Bill which, I suppose, 
was a very matured measure, and which 
was rather pushed by the Government, 
without there having been very vexatious 
opposition, or prolix and unnecessary dis- 
cussion on the part of the House of Com- 
mons; but, without official statistics, such 
an opinion might be precipitate. Now, 
what was the form in which this measure, 
which has since become law, was first in- 
troduced? It was “A Bill for Promoting 
the Public Health,” which we ordered to 
be printed on the 10th of February, 1848, 
price 8d. It came again before us as a 
Bill, as amended by the Committee for 
Promoting Public Health, and it was or- 
dered to be printed on the 13th of March: 
the ordeal could not then have been too 
severe. We had then another Bill—an- 
other edition rather—ealled “‘A Bill, as 
amended by the Committee, and on re- 
commitment, for Promoting the Public 
Health, ordered to be printed 15th May,” 
but the price had increased to 10d. That 
is significant that the ‘* project of law” 
was much more ample in size than when 
it was first introduced. We had a fourth 
edition : ‘* Clauses proposed to be Amend- 
ed”’ were sent round on the 15th of May. 
Then there was another edition: * A Bill, 
as amended by the Committee, on recom- 
mitment, on second recommitment, and on 
third recommitment, for Promoting the 
Public Health, ordered to be printed 2th 
of May, price 10d.’ At last we come to 
**A Bill, as amended by the Lords, en- 
titled An Act for Promoting the Public 
Health, ordered to be printed 27th of July, 
price ls.” The size of the measure bears 
an exact relation to the price; and, inas- 
much as 8d. became Is., so the number of 
clauses and provisoes that were on every 
stage recommended to our consideration 
equally increased. Now, when we remem- 
ber that on these various occasions, be- 
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sides whole batches of clauses and new 
provisoes, there were endless alterations 
in the old ones—that the General Board 
itself, which was the essence of the whole 
thing, was changed during these diseus- 
sions in its constitution, in the number of 
its members, in the nature of its functions 
and prerogatives—that it was once to have 
been a quinquumvirate with two paid mem- 
bers; then it was to have been an unpaid 
triumvirate; then a triumvirate with one 
paid member—that there is searcely a 
function or a duty connected with the 
public health which has not been changed, 
transposed, and altered, during those five 
months of discussion—it is quite clear that 
this Bill was in a state which rendered a 
diseussion in this House most profitable; 
that it was one of those instances in which 
Parliamentary criticism was not only a 
first duty, but a public benefit; and I do 
not think that anybody can remember the 
labours of many Gentlemen sitting on this 
side of the House, and especially of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Henley), in that respect, without feel- 
ing that an appeal to that legislation is 
precisely the instance which might be se- 
lected to prove the efficient services of the 
House of Commons. At the same time, I 
am perfectly willing to admit that the sub- 
ject was one in which the labours of any 
Government should be viewed with great 
indulgence; all I urge is, that those five 
months, and those repeated editions of a 
legislative project, should not be adduced 
and referred to for the purpose of erimi- 
nating this assembly. I am most willing 
to admit—I admit it with perfect sincerity 
—that if any other Member of the Ad- 
ministration but one, who combined such 
fine talents and such amiable dispositions 
as the Minister who had the management 
of the measure had undertaken it, I doubt 
whether it would have advanced to the 
ultimate goal; and I am sure that he had 
frequent occasions, during those diseus- 
sions, to show those qualities which have 
rendered him deservedly one of the most 
popular men in this House and in this 
country. I think, however, the House will 
agree with me that no one will pretend 
that the manner in which the sanitary law 
was passed can be the foundation of any 
charge against the House of Commons. 
Let us see, now, whether we are the 
guilty occasion of the navigation laws not 
having been repealed. Now, I do not 
enter at all, on the present occasion, or as 
little as possible, into the policy of mea- 
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sures: of course, as far as we, on these 
benches, are concerned, we are very glad 
that the navigation laws are not repealed, 
though equally, of course, we should never 
have offered any factious or vexatious op- 
position to the Government in that respect; 
but I am merely looking now to the in- 
stance of the navigation laws with refer- 
ence to the conduct of public business. 1 
find, in a return appended to the Report 
on Public Business, that the proposition 
respecting the navigation laws—a subject, 
the importance of which cannot be magni- 
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ment, as far as the conduct of public busi- 
ness is concerned, for their not having 
carried the repeal of the navigation laws. 
If the subject is of such urgent import- 
ance as to be the first recommended in the 
Queen’s Speech, why was your project in- 
troduced so late as the 15th of May? I 
will tell you how it was—because the noble 
Lord, when Parliament met, chose to in- 
troduce a Bill, to which he devoted all the 
strength and energies of the Government, 
on a subject which was not introduced 
into Her Majesty’s Speech—the Jewish 
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fied, specially noticed and specially com-, Disabilities Bill. The noble Lord knows 
mended to our consideration in Her Ma-/| full well that, as far as my opinion of 
jesty’s Speech—was introduced into this} that measure are concerned, I am mak- 
House on the 15th of May. There were| ing no imputation upon the noble Lord 
then two nights’ discussion on the proposi- | for bringing it in. I gave to the noble 
tion, and subsequently there were four| Lord, at no ordinary sacrifice, my sup- 
nights’ diseussion, ending on the 9th of} port upon that occasion; but though I 
June; and, excepting the formal introduc-| agree with the noble Lord as to the 
tion of the Bill afterwards, that is all the principle which animated his legislation, 
time that has been expended in discussing|I do not at all approve of his conduct 
one of the most important alterations that; as manager of the House of Commons. 
probably any Minister, it will be admitted | My opinion is, generally speaking, that 
by all, could propose in Parliament, and | upon all subjects of that kind—the eman- 
especially in this country. Now, I ask | cipation of the Catholics, and the like—it 
the House, were six nights’ discussion too|is not advisable that a Minister should 
much with respect to a proposition of a! bring forward a project of change unless 


nature so remarkable—I will not say so | he is able to carry his measure. I believe 
impolitie—I will not enter into the policy | the evils are great of a Minister failing in 


—but I say of a nature so vast and com- | measures of that kind: the failure imparts 
prehensive? I hold that we should have la party spirit and a party bitterness to 
been acting with much want of considera-| subjects in which party bitterness at all 
tion for our constituents, and for the coun- | events, and party spirit as little as possible, 
try generally, had we not addressed our-| should mingle. Besides, it is an impru- 
selves to that great argument in a proper | dent and impolitic course with regard to 
and ample spirit. My recollection of that | those whose interests you advocate, be- 
debate is, that it was conducted with great | cause, when the Minister is defeated, the 
talent on both sides, great knowledge, and | cause always goes back. It is known that 
great ability—that it was, on the whole, | the battle has been fought under the most 
one of those debates of the Session that favourable auspices, and you always find a 
gave satisfaction to the country. Con- reaction. It is very different if you are in 
sidering the nature of the subject—con-| Opposition. If the noble Lord had been 
sidering how the proposition was regarded, in Opposition, he would have been perfectly 
justly or not, as one that might affect the | justified, from his position, from the opin- 
very springs and sources of our maritime ions upon religious disabilities which he 
supremacy—is it to be for a moment pre- | has always most ably upheld, in bringing 
tended that this was a matter on which, | the subject before the House year after 
for the sake of saving public time, the year, to see whether, by fresh cogeney of 
House of Commons were to relinquish | logic and increased brilliancy of rhetoric, 
their high office of debate? No, Sir; I he could make an advance in the House 
do not suppose that the noble Lord will | and in the country, and, in fact, to gauge 
allege that our conduct with respect to the | the progress of the question. I think, in 
discussions of his proposal for the repeal | the position of the First Minister of the 
of the navigation laws were at all of a, Crown, he was not justified in bringing 
vexatious or frivolous character. That is forward a measure of this kind unless he 
not one of the discussions that have forced had a moral certainty of passing it. But 
the fish dinner to be postponed for a week. | it is quite clear that his bringing in the 
But I have a charge against the Govern-| Jewish Disabilities Bill, and pressing it 
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forward, prevented his carrying the repeal 
of the navigation laws, and, so far as his 
conduct of the business of the Session was 
concerned, was a great mistake. 

Perhaps I was in error when I said that 
pursuing the Jewish Disabilities Bill was 
the sole cause of the repeal of the naviga- 
tion laws not being carried, because [ think 
I showed the House that the main discus- 
sion had taken place on the 9th of June; 
and in a Parliament which sits to Septem- 
ber, there is no doubt that even on the 9th 
of June it was possible to carry the repeal 
of the navigation laws, if nothing else had 
been urged. Now, what prevented it? It 
was prevented by the most remarkable cir- 
cumstance of the Session, to which I shall 
now call the attention of the House, hav- 
ing, I hope, satisfactorily maintained my 
position that, both with regard to the mea- 
sure for public health and the proposition 
for the repeal of the navigation laws, there 
had been no waste of public time by the 
conduct of the great body of independent 
Members of the House of Commons. The 
progress of this latter measure was arrest- 
ed, | say, by the most remarkable cireum- 
stance of the Session—an event which 
gave a totally different colour and changed 
character to the remaining months of our 
sitting—which altered the whole tenor of 
debate — which influenced, in fact, the 
financial statement of the Minister—and 
which in one shape or other has, from that 
time to the present, entirely engrossed our 
attention, and a great portion of that of 
the nation. 

The House will recollect that, when 
Parliament met, our sugar-growing colo- 
nies were beginning to experience the ef- 
feet of the measure of 1846, the first and 
most felicitous effort of Her Majesty’s 
Ministers. But who eares for the sugar 
colonies? Nobody attended to their com- 
plaints: they were recommended a little 
more competition—a little more energy— 
a little more enterprise; they were only to 
exert themselves, and they would do in 
time. Nevertheless, packet after packet 
arrived with accounts more gloomy, details 
more disastrous, till at last the gloom 
blackened, and the disaster assumed the 
aspect of despair. Fortunately for the sugar 
colonies, there is one Member of this House 
who, though not a Minister, or connected 
with Ministers, has some influence, and, 
what is more valuable, an intrepidity that 
cannot be daunted, and a perseverance that 
cannot be wearied. The noble Lord (Lord 
G. Bentinck) the Member for King’s Lynn, 
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disregarding any imputation of wasting the 
public time when he thought a public in. 
terest was at stake, determined to see 
whether it was not possible that, as long 
as we pretended to have a colonial empire, 
there should be at least some appearance 
of justice on the part of the Legislature to 
those colonies; whether, if we would not 
relieve them, we would not at least inquire 
into their condition, they alleging that 
that condition was mainly, if not entirely, 
occasioned by our recent legislation. 

On the 4th of February, Parliament 
having met again after the Christmas re- 
cess, my noble Friend brought before the 
House the state of the West Indies in 
moving for a Committee. At first, the 
Government would not grant a Committee 
to inquire—at first, all that could have 
been done would have been to make a 
statement, or to move for a Committee, 
and be defeated by the ready legions of 
the Administration; but accounts had al- 
ready arrived in the beginning of Febru- 
ary which made even Downing-street listen 
to the plaints of those distant islands, and 
we were informed in the quictest manner 
that a Committee would be granted. 

Lorpv JOHN RUSSELL: That was in 
December. 

Mr. DISRAELI: Nothing is more pain- 
ful to me than to make any misrepresenta- 
tion—I thank the noble Lord. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: The Committee 
was appointed in February, but I had 
agreed to it in December. 

Mr. DISRAELI: The noble Lord is 
quite right—I am much obliged to him. 
On the 4th of February, the noble Mem- 
ber for King’s Lynn made a statement, 
and a Committee, after some discussion, 
was appointed. But although the noble 
Lord is correct in saying that in December 
he agreed to a Committee, he will not find 
me incorrect in saying that on the 4th of 
February, when the Committee was ap- 
pointed, he stated that he would not alter 
his policy. The Committee was nominated. 
It was little heeded at first. I believe, 
for the first month, except those immedi- 
ately connected with the colonies, hardly a 
person was interested about it, or aware of 
its being in deliberation. The Committee 
was most impartially appointed, at least as 
regards the opinions which my noble Friend 
supports; for there was a preponderance 
of those who are favourers of the new com- 
mercial system. But at last, after a month 
or six weeks, rumours of the labours of 
this Committee, and the results of those 
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labours, began to creep about; they were} tion—that on the 15th or 16th of that 
whispered in the House; you heard of them | month, when we should meet again, some 
below the bar: despairing West Indians! Member of the Government would inform 
were found in the lobbies; they learned | the House and the country what the Go- 
that there was a chance of succour—that | vernment intended te do with the sugar 
such a case had been made out that men} colonies. On the 16th of June, the an- 
who had entered into the Committee with | nouncement of the Government measure 
preconceived opinions against them began} was made; and, not to enter into details 
to hesitate. The labours of the Committee, | too familiar with most of us, and weari- 
or of some Members of it, I believe, were | some at this moment, when I have already 
of almost unparalleled severity. We heard been obliged to abuse your indulgence, I 
the other day of a gentleman who had been | may say generally of this project of the 
knighted because his labours had lasted | Government that it was an absolute depar- 
eighteen hours a day, he being also well ture from the principle of the Act of 1846, 
paid for them. I think my noble Friend | to which we had been twice informed the 
said that he sometimes laboured eighteen | Government was unalterably devoted. 
hours a day. I can bear witness to it in| Why, Sir, does it not strike the Govern- 
reference to other occasions; and though I | ment—I think it must strike the House 
was not a Member of the West Indian Com-' and strike the country—that if the Go- 
mittee, I believe there were frequent in-| vernment had been less infirm of purpose 
stances during that inquiry in which he | in this respect—if they had not introduced 
laboured eighteen hours a day. The re-| all those discussions which for three months 
port of this Committee, of which I have | have engrossed our time—public business 
already reminded the House in my narra- | might have been advanced in a very diffe- 
tive of the labours of the principal Com- | rent way from that in which I shall show 
mittées of the Session—this Committee | that it has been. But the measure is 
appointed on the 4th of February, and| brought forward. I do not enter into the 
formed as to its majority of Gentlemen | various portions of the scheme, because I 
favourable to liberal opinions in commerce | take it for granted that Gentlemen and the 
—the report, made on the 29th of May, | publie have them fairly in their minds— 
recommended the maintenance of duties | that it was, in fact, to establish for a pe- 
ona scale which would have given a dif-| riod a differential duty in favour of the 
ferential duty of 10s. to the colonies. But | colonies—that it also promised the advance 
on the same day, ‘‘ Lord John Russell (I | of a large sum for purposes of immigration 
quote from a written record) proclaimed —that it proposed a change of the duty on 
the firm determination of the Government | ram—these and the other points are so 
to maintain the Sugar Duties Act of | familiar that I will not dwell upon them; 
1846;” and the House will see that if the | and the more, because it is not my object 
Government had remained firm in their de-| to-day to enter at all into the policy of 
termination, and if they had not indulged | questions; and all that I want to do is to 
in useless discussions, they might have | discover the causes why the public business 
passed the repeal of the navigation laws. | of this country is not conducted in a satis- 
The noble Lord had declared on the 4th of | factory manner. Therefore, I say gene- 
February that he would not change the | rally, ihe resolutions of the Government 
Act of 1846; the noble Lord announced | were brought forward, and were discussed 
on the 29th of May the firm determination by this Ilouse; the discussions upon these 
of the Government to adhere to the same, important resolutions took up ten days. 
Act. Between the 29th of May and the Considering the question at issue—con- 
ist of June—the period is not considerable | sidering that the principles of our colonial 
—how many Cabinet Councils were held| empire were, in fact, under discussion— 
between the 29th of May and the Ist of! considering also and never forgetting the 
June? Although I have made some re-| peculiar manner in which the matter was 
searches for this condensed epitome of our | brought under our notice—the suddenness 
life of ten months, I have not been able to| of it—the apparent hesitation and caprice 
ascertain; but on the lst of June, the same | of the Minister—it can hardly, under these 
Prime Minister who was unalterable and | circumstances, be said that ten days were 
firm on the 29th of May, came down to | an excessive time for the discussion of this 
this House and volunteered a statement | great question. 

when we were approaching another and a| But when I examine the details of that 
necessary relaxation—the Whitsun vaca- | period of ten days, I find that nearly four 
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were absorbed by two episodes which really 
had nothing to do with the great question 
before us. There was, first, the third bud- 
get of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
which, on the authority of the right hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. M. Gibson) 
and the hon. Member for the West Rid- 
ing (Mr. Cobden), absorbed two days; and 
there were also two absorbed by that inci- 
dent which is known by the name of ‘the 
missing despatch;”’ what was styled at the 
time in this House ‘ a petty personality,” 
but which I believe is pretty well recognised 
by the country to have been a great Min- 
isterial blunder. ‘The missing despatch” 
took two days. I do not want to go back 
into the details of ‘the missing despatch;”’ 
but still, at the last day of the Session, 
before the curtain falls, I cannot help re- 
membering the missing despatch, and 
some other despatches which have not 
been placed upon this table. I cannot 
help expressing my regret that we live in 
such times, and have come to such a pass 
in England, that the state of our colonies 
is such, that even the despatch of a colo- 
nial Governor cannot be safely placed upon 
the table of an English House of Com- 
mons. Ten days, then, upon the resolu- 
tions. I think I have shown that it is not 
the House of Commons that is responsible 
for the discussion upon the sugar question; 
the ten days of discussion were, in fact, 
only six upon the merits of the case: had 
they been sixteen, the merits of the case 
justified it. 

But at last we got into Committee, and 
here is the Bill: let us see how the time 
of the House was managed on the Bill by 
the Government—whether, as the termina- 
tion of the Session was impending, the 
noble Lord, conscious of the magnitude of 
the duties which he had left unperformed 
or neglected, and his faithful and skilful 
coadjutor the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


already acquainted with the value of time | 


from previous experience in his budget, 
came forward with a penurious spirit, coun- 
ting their minutes and doling out their 
instants at the last: let us see how effi- 
ciently, how ably, they had prepared their 
Bill for the House of Commons; let us see 
whether this great fish dinner was put off 
because we wasted the public time; let us 
see what was occurring in the House of 
Commons in that week spent in Committee 
on the Sugar Bill, the very week in which 
the fish dinner ought to have taken place. 
In the first place, on the 16th of July, 
when we ought to have gone into Commit- 
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tee, the trade had discovered—and the 
noble Member for King’s Lynn brought 
the case before the House—that sugar re. 
fined on the Continent of Europe, before 
only admissible at a duty of three guineas, 
would in fact be admitted at a much lower 
rate. I need not go into the merits of the 
claim for refining in bond. I will not en- 
large upon the injustice of not allowing to 
Englishmen the privileges allowed to for- 
eigners. I only want to remind the House 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
behalf of the Government promised, in con- 
sequence of that discovery, to bring for- 
ward a general measure upon the subject 
of refining in bond which would remedy 
that great inequality and injustice. 

On the 20th of July, before going into 
Committee, a Member of this House inte. 
rested in this question, the Member for 
the Tower Hamlets (Mr. G. Thompson), 
jmade an appeal to the Chancellor of the 
_ Exchequer, who replied that the Govern. 
| ment proposed to bring in a Bill to allow 
refining in bond for home consumption. On 
the very same day the Member for King’s 
Lynn brought forward another informality 
in the Bill, arising out of the description of 
British plantation growth and produce in- 
serted in the Bill, upon which the Govern- 
ment at that time were unable to give 
any answer. On the following day, the 
21st, the Member for King’s Lynn opened 
what he called his ‘* masked battery ” of 
twenty-five arithmetical blunders in the 
Bill; and on the same day other objections 
with regard to the arrangement of the Bill 
_were made by the right hon. Member for 
| Cambridge University (Mr. Goulburn). 

After all this—after, in fact, influencing 
the conduct of the trade, and receiving on 
their part from the Member for King’s 
Lynn their thanks for the satisfactory 
manner in which the question of refining 
in bond was settled—the measure for refin- 
ing in bond was withdrawn by the Govern- 
ment. 

Of course, I need not say that when a 
Government comes forward in Committee 
and announces one day its intention of pro- 
posing a measure which is satisfactory to 
the trade whose interests are in question, 
and on another day withdraws the an- 
nouncement, these are circumstances that 
in a free Parliament must lead to discus- 
sion. Why, what are we here for but to 
attend to the interests of these classes and 
these trades, many of whom are our con- 
stituents 2 The Government, when they 
had made so important a promise an 
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afterwards withdrawn that promise, cannot | there is any reason for the people of Eng- 
find fault with us because we have not land to lose their confidence in the pri- 
passed over their conduct without eriti- | vileges of their Members, or in the forms of 


cism. 


The first Bill is withdrawn — | this House, to which those Members are re- 


second Bill is introduced, in which the , turned ? 


twenty-five blunders are dealt with; seven 


of them are corrected, and two new ones ; to which it is my duty to advert. 


are created in correcting the seven. Six- 


| 
| 
! 


There is another very important point 
In re- 
ferring to the discussions upon the sugar 


teen of the old blunders are reprinted in | question, which lasted for ten days, I 
this second Sugar Bill—a Bill introduced , mentioned that of those ten days, two were 


absolutely with a skeleton schedule ! 


So | taken up by episodes, the ‘‘ missing des- 


matured are the projects of the Govern- | patch,’’ and the third budget; but there 
ment—in such a business-like manner are; were other circumstances which absorbed 


their schemes submitted to this House— 
so determined are the Government that 
the Ilouse of Commons should have no 


opportunity to enter into vexatious discus- | 


sions. 

Will it be believed that it was found 
necessary to withdraw the second Bill also, 
and introduce a third, and in the third the 
Government confessed to the old sixteen 
blunders which they would not correct, 
and to the two new ones which they made 
in correcting others of the old, making al- 


together twenty-five acknowledged blun- | 


ders of the Government, and leaving still 
seven unacknowledged, which we have 
authorised by our legislation—blunders of 
such a character as caleulating that there 
are four groats in a shilling! But what is 
the result of all this? After ten days’ dis- 
cussion in the House of Commons upon the 
resolutions, with the Speaker in the chair, 
six days’ discussions and seven divisions 
take place in Committee, solely occasioned 
by the imperfect preparation of these mea- 
sures—these three graceful emanations of 
administrative genius—this skeleton Bill 
and its companions. 

Now, I have carried you through the 
sugar question, I am approaching the end 
of the Session. I am well aware that I 
have trespassed upon the time of the 
House; these are the sayings and doings 
of ten months that I have to condense in 
these observations, and I have touched no- 
thing of a light character. I have endea- 
voured to put the case fairly before the 
House in a clear if not an efficient manner, 
not mixing up subjects together, but trac- 
ing from its source to its termination the 
whole course of legislative and ministerial 
management in each particular branch. I 
have now put the House in possession of 
the faets respecting the sugar question; 
and I ask the House and the country, is it 
possible to substantiate, in respect of this, 
the largest and the most considerable feature 
in the second moiety of the Session, that 





our attention, and diverted our considera- 
tion from the great question before us. 
Almost every day during those ten days of 
discussion there was a writ moved for; 
there was the Derby case, the Sligo, and then 
the Derby again for two more hours; and 
this reminds me what an amazing quantity 
of time has been lost this Session in mov- 
ing writs, and dealing with delinquent 
boroughs. I want to know—I have tried 
to ascertain-—for all that I do is merely 
severe investigation, and I give no opinion 
except in asking you to draw inferences as 
we go on— how much time has been 
wasted about the conduct of delinquent 
boroughs this Session, and how far the 
House of Commons is responsible for that. 
It is a subject, I know, that has much en- 
gaged the attention of the noble Lord. 
We got into a mess at the beginning of the 
Session about delinquent boroughs. No 
one knew exactly what to do with them. 
The question arose whether, when there 
had been treating at an election, the con- 
stituency ought to be virtually disfran- 
chised? Some were of opinion that they 
ought—others that they ought not; all 
was confusion. In fact, it was eminently 
an occasion which called for a leader of the 
House of Commons to come forward and 
condescend to guide public opinion and the 
conduct of the House. If the leader of 
the House of Commons—a man celebrated 
for his constitutional knowledge—of great 
historical attainments—a man who, when 
called upon to act, has the power of gene- 
ralising from a large quantity of facts 
stored in his mind—a scholar as well as a 
statesman, and in my opinion certainly not 
deficient in courage—if, I say, a man in 
this eminent position of a great constitu- 
tional statesman and leader of the House 
of Commons could have spared some litte 
time from those councils wherein he arrived 
at a fixed determination not to change the 
sugar laws, to point out to the House what 
was the just and proper course to be pur- 
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sued with respect to the delinquent bo- 
roughs, we might, perhaps, have saved 
some of the valuable time which has been 
lost. The delinquent boroughs first brought 
under the notice of the House caused little 
debate. At last Derby came before us, 
and it was debated on no fewer than five 
occasions. The Harwich case was de- 
bated four times, Horsham six times, 
and Leicester twice. In all there were 
nineteen considerable discussions upon the 
question of issuing writs to these places. 
This was the consequence of the Iouse 
having adopted no principle to regulate its 
decisions with reference to these questions. 
While all this irregular work was going on, 
and time was wasting because the House 
of Commons was not properly led, a great 
deal of legislation was in progress about 
the delinquent boroughs. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Flint, who is an extreme purist and 
a supporter of Ministers, ashamed of their 
not having legislated for the delinquent 
boroughs, himself introduced a measure on 
the subject, which he called the ‘* Borough 
Elections Bill,’’ which was called ‘* No. 1.” 
I find, by the official record, that this Bill 
was ordered, read a first time, and then 
No. 1. was withdrawn. Not satisfied with 
this result, the hon. Member for Flint set 
to work again with ‘* Borough Elections 
Bill No. 2,’ which was ordered, read a 
first, read a second time, considered in 
Committee, and then withdrawn. All 
this time you were left without any princi- 
ple to guide you in dealing with this im- 
portant subject. At last the thing began 
to get interesting. It was seen that the 
Member for Flint, whose name certainly 
justified him in appealing to the House, 
had tried his “‘ ’prentice hand”? at legisla- 
tion, had failed, and the Horsham Borough 
Bill somehow got upon the table. The 
Horsham Bill was read a first and, after 
considerable debate, a second time. Mat- 
ters had now arrived at such a pass (it was 
what the Italians call an imbroglio) that 
the noble Lord thought it was time to 
exert himself. He accordingly took the 
business into his own hands. The Hor- 
sham Bill was withdrawn, and a measure 
called the ‘* Corrupt Practices at Elections 
3ill’’ was introduced, which, after several 
discussions, was passed through all its 
stages. That shows what a Government 
can do when it sets about it. But this 
ought to have been done before, and then 
the House would not have been troubled 
with the two Bills of the hon. Member for 
Flint, and the Horsham episode, nor with 
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the nineteen debates upon the question of 
issuing writs. However, the noble Lord 
having at last got the Corrupt Practices at 
Elections Bill through this House, sent it 
to another place where he can do as he 
likes. There a most extraordinary state 
of things prevails. In this House the Go. 
vernment has at least an opposition by 
courtesy; but in ‘‘ another place ”’ there 
is not at present even the semblance of an 
opposition. Three or four—I must not 
say noble Lords, but mysterious entities— 
were all who were assembled upon the oe- 
casion when the Corrupt Practices at Elec. 
tions Bill came under consideration in an- 
other place; the other Members of that 
Assembly, on the 16th of August, were in 
different quarters, and employed in different 
work. The select few who remained at 
their posts were quite a constitutional party. 
They were all Whigs, and, having no one 
else to attack, they began quarrelling 
among themselves. The Lord Chancellor 
moved the second reading of the Bill, 
whereupon the Lord Chief Justice of Eng- 
land—the Attorney General of the Reform 
Bill recollect, and one, therefore, who 
knows all about delinquent boroughs, as 
all Attorney Generals do—declared that 
he had felt it his duty to come down to the 
House. I will avoid infringing the rules 
of debate by saying that, in another place, 
which is very well known, and much more 
useful than some people imagine, an emi- 
nent person did say that he had felt it his 
duty to come down there for the sole pur- 
pose of opposing the measure, and he de- 
clared that it was ‘liable to objections of 
every description.”” Whereupon, another 
person, for whom I entertain the highest 
respect, and who exercises in another 
place the functions which the noble Lord 
so ably discharges here, got up and with- 
drew the Government measure. I make 
no comment on that proceeding; it is not 
my object to do so; but I call upon the 
noble Lord, who isa man of generous tem- 
perament, to bear all these circumstances 
in mind, and then I think he will not get 
up and complain of the abuse of the time 
of this House in some such terms as 
these :—‘‘ Here we are at the 30th of 
August, and nothing done; it is you, 
Gentlemen, opposite—it is your factious 
and malignant opposition who have wasted 
the public time, and destroyed the health 
of the Government—on you alone the re- 
sponsibility rests.”’ 

I have now done with this subject; and 
I may observe that I was reminded of 
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these writs for the delinquent boroughs by 
what occurred during the sugar debate— 
that great question which it was the deter- 
mination of the Government not to have 
introduced to our notice, but which the in- 
domitable will of my noble Friend the 
Member for King’s Lynn, of whom it may 
be said, quod vult valde vult, foreed upon 
the attention of the House. 

I ask the House, if it has done me the 
favour to attend to the argument which I 
have endeavoured to place before it, whether 
I have not given you some information 
which may enable you to form a judgment, 
as to whether the blame of legislative 
failure in the present Session rests with 
the House of Commons or with another 
quarter. 
the ten months we have been sitting here, 
there has been sedition in England, insur- 
rection in Ireland, and revolution in Eu- 
rope. I should like to have seen the Whigs 
in opposition with such advantages as these. 
I think that then, indeed, the time of the 
House, if it had the power of sitting twenty 
months in the year instead of ten, would 
have been fully expended, but for what ob- 
jects and with what results I will not stop 
to inquire. 

I have already obtained from the noble 
Seeretary at the head of the Foreign De- 
partment the admission that, as far as 


foreign affairs are concerned, in this the | 


most important year which has occurred 
since I entered Parliament, when questions 
were every day oceurring which would have 
justified much discussion, there has been 
manifested on the part of the House an ex- 
treme desire not to press upon the Govern- 
ment, nor to expend the public time by dis- 
cussion upon topics connected with our ex- 
ternalrelations. Formy own part I must say, 
that I suffer some twinges of conscience for 
not having performed my duty to the mer- 
chants engaged in that trade, by bringing 
forward the question of the affairs of the 
River Plate, as the noble Lord knows it 
was my intention to have done at the com- 
mencement of the Session. However, 
having painful experience of the compli- 
cated nature of those transactions, and 
feeling that all the energies of the noble 
Lord were required by, and all his time 
occupied with, other matters, I resolved 
not to compel him to turn to the dusty re- 
cords in which the River Plate question is 
involved to make himself familiar with all 
the details of six missions, and to abandon 
my intention of submitting it to the con- 
sideration of the House. 
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So much for foreign affairs. As regards 
our own country, I think that the condition- 
of-England question has not occupied much 
of our time. There was an occasion when 
that question might legitimately have been 
brought under discussion—I mean at the 
moment when the monster petition was 
presented to this House. It was generally 
understood that such a discussion was then 
to take place, and but one feeling prevailed 
upon the oceasion—namely, that it would 
be for the advantage of all interests that 
the question should be fully and fairly de- 
bated. I will not enter into the merits of 


the Session. 





I might point out that, during | 


that question: all I am anxious to do is, 
to bring to the recollection of the House, 
that with respect to the state of England 
no discussion has taken place in the House 
of Commons. As regards Europe and Eng- 
land, there has been no waste of the public 
time. Let us see whether there has been 
any waste of time with respect to Ireland. 

Early in the year, when Parliament met, 
its attention was called, in the Queen’s 
Speech, to the state of Ireland. The Go- 
vernment introduced a measure—I believe 
a very good one—which was fairly dis- 
eussed and passed through both Houses. 
Nevertheless, it is a fact which must not 
be forgotten, that a noble Friend of mine 
in the other House, whilst supporting that 
Bill, took the opportunity of asking the 
Government whether they did not intend 
to go further. He asked them whether 
they did not think it advisable to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and to pass a law 
to make treason felony? The Government 
could give no satisfactory reply. They 
did nothing then, but subsequently they 
were obliged to adopt both of my noble 
Friend’s suggestions. That circumstance 





alone, shows how friendly an Opposition 
| the Government has to deal with. On an- 
| other oceasion a noble Duke expressed an 
| opinion that the Government ought to re- 
|new the Alien Act. The Government said 
at the time that they did not know what 
they might do; but, in a few days after, 
they did as they were told. I put this 
question to the House :—when an insurree- 
tion took place in Ireland, and the Govern- 
ment felt it their duty to propose stringent 
; and unconstitutional, but for the time ne- 
| cessary measures, what was the conduct of 
the House of Commons? Did the Govern- 
ment experience any inconvenience from an 
enforcement of those ancient forms which 
our predecessors createtl and cherished as 
the defence of a minority, and for the pre- 
servation of public liberty? The question 
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was for the rescinding of all the civil liber- 
ties of Ireland; but, the necessity of the 
measure being felt to be complete, was the 
opportunity taken by any hon. Member to 
make speeches attacking, or in any way 
hampering the Government ? Did even any 
demagogue elevate himself on that ocea- 
sion in order to excite the passions of a 
distant multitude ? Left as we are without 
leaders, without a general manager of the 
House, split into sections—every thing at 
the discretion of individual Members—what 
upon that occasion was the conduct of the 
Hlouse of Commons? I say it was a model 
for any constitutional assembly in Europe. 
The traditionary good sense, the instinetive 
spirit of the English nation, proved them- 
selves on that oceasion—we showed a great 
example to Europe, and that this old Par- 
liamentary constitution, which it is now the 
fashion to vilify as inefficient, unable to do 
its work, and not adapted to this enlighten- 
ed and statistical age, as antiquated and 
cumbersome, could combine, if necessary, 
the energy of a despotism with the euthu- 
siasm of a republic. 

I have now tested the two causes which 
are alleged for the present unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. I am not aware that I 
have omitted any topie which I ought to 
have introduced. I think I have shown 
that the causes alleged are not founded in 
fact. If time has been wasted, it has not 
been owing to the conduct of Members or 
the forms of the House. Time, however, 
has been wasted, and it remains for me to 
acquaint you with tie consequences of that 
waste of time. 

I am going to read the bills of mortality 
for the Session of 1848. The obituary is 
almost complete, being drawn up as late as 
last Saturday night. This is what the 
country has lost. I hold in my hand a list 
of forty-seven Bills, all of them important, 
and many referring to subjects of great in- 
terest. More than two-thirds of them are 
Government measures, and, therefore, they 
ought not to have been brought forward un- 
less demanded for the public weal. I will 
say nothing of the Jewish Disabilities Bill 
and the measures respecting the navigation 
laws: they have consecrated monuments of 
their own, and are not in my list. But 
here is a list of forty-seven Bills aban- 
doned, withdrawn, or postponed during the 
last six months—a consequence of the 
time which has been wasted :—Outgoing 
Tenants (Ireland) Bill, Borough Elections 
Bill, Elective Franchise and Registration 


of Electors (Ireland) Bill, Polling Places 
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(Ireland) Bill, Audit of Railway Accounts 
Bill, Schoolmasters (Scotland) Bill, Tenants 
at Will (Ireland) Bill, Metropolis Police Bill, 
Agricultural Tenant-right Bill, Poor Lay 
Union Charges Bill, Qualification of Mem- 
bers Bill, Tithe Rent-charge, &e. (Ireland 
Bill, Borough Elections (No. 2) Bill, Hor. 
sham Borough Bill, Lunatie Asylums (Seot. 
land) Bill, Qualification and Registration of 
Electors (Ireland) Bill, Election and Poll. 
ing Places (Ireland) Bill, Light Dues Bill, 
Scientific Societies Bill, Roman Catholie 
Charitable Trusts Bill, Roman Catholie 
telief Bill, Sale of Bread Bill, Highways 
Bill, Waste Lands (ireland) Bill, Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Allowances Bill, 
Landed Property (Ireland) Bill, Bake- 
houses Bill, Life Policies of Assurance 
Bill, Cruelty to Animals Prevention Bill, 
Clerks of the Peace (Dublin) Bill, Appeals 
in Criminal Cases Bili, Smoke Prohibition 
Bill, Remedies against the Hundred Bill, 
Registering Births, &e. (Scotland) Bill, 
Marriage (Scotland) Bill, Landlord and 
Tenant (Ireland) Bill, Provident Associa- 
tions Fraud Prevention Bill, Chancery Pro- 
ceedings Regulation Bili, Charity Trusts 
Regulation Bill, Fees (Court of Chancery) 
Bill, Legacies to Charitable Institutions 
Bill, Officers of Courts of Justice (Ire- 
land), Assimilation of Appointments Bill, 
Poor Removal (England and Scotland) Bill, 
Renewable Leasehold Conversion (Ireland) 
Bill. 

I hope I have now shown that the 
Members of this House are not respon- 
sible for the waste of public time—that 
if there has been vacillation, it is not 
the House of Commons that has wavered 
—that if there has been weakness, it is 
not we who can be charged with infirmity 
of purpose. I have endeavoured to vin- 
dicate the Ilouse of Commons from the 
opprobrium of being the cause of a great 
public evil. I call it a great public evil: 
it is more; it is a great national calamity, 
because, what is the nature of the charge 
which is proclaimed ? It is this, that the 
system of government which prevails in 
this country is a system incompetent to 
pass those laws and carry those measures 
which are necessary for the public welfare. 
1 cannot imagine a state of circumstances 
more grave or more perilous. 

Having endeavoured to persuade the 
House that the alleged causes of the pre- 
sent unsatisfactory state of affairs are not 
the real causes, I think it is but right—I 
think it is but frank—to state what I think 
the real cause to be. In my opinion, it is 
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not difficult to discover :, it is not remote; 
it is neither distant nor hard to find. 1 
shall fairly state it, with no personal feel- 
ing of any kind. I am willing to admit 
that hon. Gentlemen opposite, as far as 
personal qualities are concerned, need not, 
upon the whole, shrink from competition 
with any body of men in this House who 
may reasonably be called upon to admin- 
ister the Government of the country; but 
I must say that, if 1 be asked the cause of 
the great evil at issue—this avowal of poli- 
tical incompetency in the institutions of 
the country—I find the eause—there. [The 
hon. Member here pointed to the Treasury 
bench amidst the loudest cheers.| I see 
there a body of men who acceded to power 
without a Parliamentary majority. I think 
that they were justified by the exigency of 
the case in so acceding to power—nay, that 
their conduct was in accordance with the 
practice and the genius of the constitu- 
tion; but, though they were in the first in- 
stance justified in taking office without a 
Parliamentary majority, they are not justi- 
fied in retaining it under such circum- 
stances; and their having done so has oc- 
casioned two results, both of a very serious 
description. In the first place, we have a 
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Cabinet who, in preparing their measures, 
have no conviction those measures will be 


earried. After all their deliberations— 
after all their foresight—after all their ob- 
servation of the times—after all their study 
of the public interest, when their measures 
are launched from the Cabinet into this 
House, they are not received here by a 
confiding majority—.confiding, I mean, in 
their faith in the statesman-like qualifica- 
tion of their authors, and in their sympathy 
with the great political principles professed 
by the Members of the Administration. On 
the contrary, the success of their measures 
in this House depends on a variety of small 
parties, who, in their aggregate, exceed in 
number and influence the party of the Min- 
isters. The temper of one leader has to 
be watched—the indication of the opinion 
of another has to be observed—the dispo- 
sition of a third has to be suited; so that a 
measure is so altered, remoulded, remo- 
delled, patched, cobbled, painted. veneered, 
and varnished, that, at last, no trace is left 
of the original scope and scheme; or it is 
Withdrawn in disgust by its originators, 
after having been subjected to prolonged 
and elaborate discussions in this House. 
This is one of the great causes of that 
waste of public time which, in these days, 
is as valuable as public treasure. 
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There is another inconvenience resulting 
from the present position of the Govern- 
ment—in my opinion more serious, if not 
so flagrant—and that is, it is impossible to 
expect from Ministers thus situated those 
matured, finished, and complete measures 
which, under other circumstances, we 
should have a right to demand from them. 
Men in their situation will naturally say— 
** What is the use of taking all these pains, 
of bestowing all this care, study, and fore- 
sight, on the preparation of a measure, 
when the moment it is out of our hands it 
ceases to be the measure of the Cabinet, 
and becomes essentially the measure of the 
House of Commons? And, therefore, mca- 
sures are thrown before us with the fore- 
gone conclusion that we are to save the 
Administration much care and trouble in 
preparing the means of governing the 
country. Thus it happens that the House 
of Commons, instead of being a purely le- 
gislative body, is every day becoming a 
more administrative assembly. The House 
of Commons, as now conducted, is a great 
Committee sitting on public affairs, in which 
every man speaks with the same right, and 
most of us with the same weight. No more 
the disciplined array of traditionary influ- 
ences and hereditary opinions—the realised 
experience of an ancient society, and of a 
race that for generations has lived and 
flourished in the high practice of a noble 
system of self-government. That is all 
past. For these the future is to provide 
us with a compensatory alternative in the 
conceits of the illiterate, the crotchets of 
the whimsical, the violent courses of a 
vulgar ambition that acknowledges no gra- 
titude to antiquity—to posterity no duty; 
until at last this free and famous Parlia- 
ment of England is to subside to the low- 
water mark of those national assemblies 
and those provisional conventions that are 
at the same time the terror and the deri- 
sion of the world. Sir, I trace all this 
evil to the disorganisation of party. I know 
that there are Gentlemen in this House 
who affect to depreeate party government. 
I am not now going to enter into a discus- 
sion respecting party government; but this 
I will tell you—as I have told you before, 
ina manner which has not yet been met 
by any of the Gentlemen who oppose my 
views on this subject—that you cannot 
choose between party government and 
Parliamentary government. I say, you 
can have no Parliamentary government if 
you have no party government; and, there- 
fore, when Gentlemen denounce party 
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government, they strike at that scheme 
of government which, in my opinion, has 
made this country great, and which I hope 
will keep it great. I can foresee, though 
I dare not contemplate, the consequences 
of the system that now prevails. They are 
weak words that would describe them as 
prejudicial to the realm, perilous to Parlia- 
ment, fatal to that high tone of public life 
that is the best seeurity for national gran- 
deur and public liberty. It is more than 
this: it is the finis fatorum of the great 
Dardanian house. I really believe that, if 
you persist in this system, it will effect re- 
sults which no revolution has yet succeed- 
ed in aecomplishing—which none of those 
conspirators that you have lately disturbed 
in their midnight coneclaves have had the 
audacity to devise. I know no institution 
in the country that can long withstand its 
sapping and deleterious influence. As for 
the class of public men that have hitherto 
so gloriously administered the affairs of this 
country, | believe they will be swept off the 
face of our political world. For my part, 
I protest against the system: I denounce 
it. Even at the eleventh hour, I eall upon 
the country to brand it with its indignant 
reprobation. But, whatever may be the 
consequences—whatever may be the for- 
tunes of individuals or the fate of institu- 
tions—I at least have had the satisfaction 
of calling public attention to this political 
plague-spot—I at least have had the satis- 
faction of attempting to place in a clear 
light the cause of this great national evil. 
I have had more—I have had the consola- 
tion of justifying this great assembly, in 
which it is my highest honour to hold a 
seat, and of vindicating, in the face of Eng- 
land, the character and conduct of the 
Tlonse of Commons. 

Lorp J. RUSSELL: I must, in the 
first place, thank the hon. Gentleman for 
consulting my personal convenience as to 
the time of bringing this question before 
the House; I will next thank him, as a 
Member of this liouse, for the very divert- 
ing speech he has made, although in what 
it originated, or to what object it was di- 
rected, I am ata loss to discover. With 
respect to the origin of his speech, indeed, 
the hon. Member read a paragraph from a 
Sunday paper, referring to the day fixed 
for the fish dinner. I asked the hon Mem- 
ber whether he was reading from the Lon- 
don Gazette. The hon. Member replied 
in the negative, but said, that the infor- 
mation contained in that paper was of a 
more sacred and confidential character 
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than any which appeared in the Gazette, 
This certainly was new information to me, 
At any rate, I can state that the whole 
story as given in the paragraph about the 
fish dinner being postponed from the 19th 
to the 26th is fabulous; that story, how- 
ever, such as it is, seems to have formed 
the foundation of the hon. Member’s ad. 
dress to the House. In commenting on 
what has passed during this Session, the 
hon. Member seemed to imagine that he 
had to defend the House of Commons from 
some charge which the Government had 
made against it. When I heard the hon, 
Gentleman pursuing this course, I was dis- 
posed to say, like the person who was told 
that reflections had been cast upon Her- 
cules— (Quis vituperavit ? I can state, on 
the part of the Government, that no such 
charge has been made. During the Ses- 
sion we have received support in many in- 
stances, which were quoted by the hon. 
Member for Montrose yesterday. The 
measures which we have been able to 
bring before the House have been gene- 
rally supported; and indeed some of those 
which have been abandoned or postponed, 
such, for example, as the proposed repeal 
of the navigation laws, were supported by 
considerable majorities. The hon. Mem- 
ber seems to suppose that we have attacked 
the House because some obscrvations have 
been made about time being wasted in pro- 
lix and tedious debates. Now, I do not 
wish upon this occasion, when there is no 
proposal before the House for a change in 
our forms, to enter into a discussion whe- 
ther any and what alteration in those forms 
may be useful for our present habits and 
practice. But this I will say, that there 
was formerly no practice more sanctioned 
and encouraged by usage than the practice 
of discussing the subject of petitions at the 
time when they were first presented. Hon, 
Gentlemen who presented petitions usually 
defended the sentiments expressed in them 
at some length; and I have heard debates 
go on till 9 or 10 o’clock at night, in 
consequence of the speeches made by 
various Members on the presentation of 
such petitions. And yet that practice has 
been abolished, nor has any complaint 
been made of a hindrance to free discus- 
sion. If that be the case, it shows that 
there may be some alteration in the forms 
of this House without injury to the essen- 
tial rights of discussion, and without impe- 
diment to the freedom of debate. Hon. 
Gentlemen resisted when the proposal for 
that alteration was made; and I remember 
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that one statesman, by whom freedom of 
debate was certainly valued as much as 
any man—I mean Lord Brougham—loudly 
rotested against the change, and declared 
that freedom of debate would be lost if the 
alteration were made. Noevil consequences, 
however, have resulted from it; so little 
true is it that by a change of forms you 
sacrifice that freedom of debate which is 
essential to fair discussion. The hon. 
Gentleman has gone into a commentary 
on the proceedings of this Session, and has 
led the House through various measures, 
to some of which I shall allude. But let 
me, before I do so, remark upon one sen- 
tence which fell from the hon. Gentleman 
towards the conclusion of his speech. He 
said, that in this year there had been sedi- 
tion in England, incipient rebellion in Ire- 
land, and revolution in Europe. Now, let 
me call the attention of the House to the 
fact that the Ministers of the Crown are 
chiefly appointed to administer the affairs 
of the empire; and when we see that sedi- 


tion in England has been met with a vigo-: 


rous arm by the Secretary of State for the 
Tlome Department—assisted by his Col- 
leagues—when we see that rebellion in 
Ireland has been suppressed by the mea- 
sures taken by this House, and the energy 
shown by the Lord Lieutenant in Ireland 
—when we find that revolution on the Con- 
tinent has not shaken the institutions of 
this country; and that, however convulsed 
the state of Europe may have been, we 
have preserved peace hitherto in the midst 
of these convulsions—I must say, as a 
Member of the Government attacked, that 
the administration of the empire cannot 
have been so very defective; sedition hay- 
ing been quelled, rebellion suppressed, 
and peace preserved in the midst of Eu- 
ropean convulsion. IL am the more 
induced to make this remark, because 
however the hon. Gentleman may praise 
the ancient constitution of this country— 
in which I am most happy to second 
him, though perhaps my panegyrie may be 
less eloquent than his own—lI must yet re- 
mind the hon. Member and the House, that 
this supposed duty of the Members of a Go- 
vernment to introduce a great number of 
measures to Parliament, and to carry those 
measures through Parliament in a Session, 
is a duty which is new to the Government 
of this country. That duty may have 
been more or less well performed by the 
present Government; but it is a duty which 
was hardly known and recognised by the 
Governments and Ministers of this coun- 
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try at a former period. I will mention 
three Ministers who were supported by as 
large majorities as any which can be found 
in Parliamentary history. The first of 
these is Sir R. Walpole. It would be 
really difficult to name the legislative mea- 
sures which Sir R. Walpole introduced. 
There was, indeed, a measure which he 
brought forward involving an alteration in 
the Excise laws, but he failed to carry it. 
I may mention also Lord Chatham, who 
was supported by a Parliamentary majority 
for six Sessions almost without debate, and 
with hardly a division, and yet, with the 
exception of a Bill which provided that 
soldiers’ pensions might be paid in advance, 
with a deduction of 5 per cent, I do not 
know any Act to which the name of Lord 
Chatham is attached. Another Minister 
of the Crown, who was supported by a 
large majority, and of whom his supporters 
used to say that he was born to maintain 
the institutions of the country—I allude to 
Mr. Pitt—stands in the same position. 
With the exception of his great measure 
for the union of this country with Ireland, 
few legislative acts can be found to which 
the name of Pitt is attached; and it is 
well known that he attempted, but was 
not able to carry, a measure on the subject 
of tithes, which was not ultimately carried 
till the period of Lord Grey’s Administra- 
tion. I say, therefore, that it is not the 
sole or principal duty of a Government to 
introduce legislative measures, or to carry 
them through Parliament. I am bound to 
declare that in times of great difficulty and 
pressure, the chief portion of the time and 
attention of Ministers must be given to 
those questions of administration which de- 
volye upon them in the exercise of the 
discretionary power vested in the Crown, 
and which every day may call forth. 
When, therefore, these questions of ad- 
ministration have to be attended to, it is 
more difficult than usual to watch the de- 
tails of every measure which may be 
brought before Parliament. And yet, not- 
withstanding this state of things, and the 
difficulty which we felt in meeting them, I 
find that out of 125 Bills introduced by 
the Government during the present Ses- 
sion, 105 Bills have been already passed, 
or have received so much of the sanction 
of the House as to make it probable that 
they will receive the assent of the Crown 
during the present Session. Many of these 
Bills are of the utmost importance. The 
Crime and Outrage (Ireland) Bill has pro- 
duced most important effects in suppressing 
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the system of assassination which prevailed | when the question of commercial distress 
there before the Act passed. The Evicted | was brought before the House, moved — 
Destitute Poor Bill is likely, on the other) « That, looking to the state of distress which 
hand, to be of great use In mitigating the | has for some time prevailed among the commer. 
cruelties of those evictions which sometimes | cial classes, and to the generai feeling of distrust 
take place in Ireland. With regard to the ; and alarm by which the embarrassments of trade 
measure for the sale of encumbered estates, | — been aggravated, it oy the opinion of this 
A ae : | louse that Her Majesty’s Ministers were justified 
I own I consider that while it requires the | quring the recess of Parliament, in reconimending 
utmost attention to its details, it is still a) to the Bank of England, for the purpose of re. 
measure which may lay the foundation for | storing confidence, a course of proceeding at vari- 
a sounder state of society in Ireland; and | ace with the restrictions imposed by the Act 
I trust that the encumbered estates which | 7 *™4 § Victoria, ¢. 32. 
may be sold may come into the possession | Now, here is no matter of blame to us, 
of landlords who may be sensible of the; We adopted a very strong measure —a 
policy of attending to the improvement of, measure which, if wrong, would have ex. 
the estate, and the wants of the popula-} posed us to the censure of Parliament and 
tion. But the hon. Gentleman has gone the country—and we called Parliament to- 
through a number of measures with regard | gether to express its opinion on the snb- 
to which he says that the vacillation, or | ject; but the very first person who called 
change of purpose, of the Government, has upon the House to pass a resolution justi- 
produced the most injurious effects. The fying our conduct was the right hon. Gen- 
first question to which he referred was the tleman, who belonged to the party most 
question relating to commercial distress. | opposed to us. The hon. Member then 
Now, every one knows what was the entertained the House very greatly with 
course pursued with regard to that sub- his accounts of the four budgets. The 
ject. We were obliged, in the course of | whole of the joke—of which I believe the 
the last autumn, to take a step which might | noble Lord (Lord G. Bentinck), whom I 
have led to a violation of the law, and | see laughing at it opposite, is the real au- 
which was certainly not justified according | thor—lies in giving to every statement 
to the letter of the Act of 1844. We! made with respect to matters of finance 
thought it necessary to summon Parlia-| the name of a budget. When the Minis- 
ment to meet in consequence of our having | ter whose business it is to attend to the 
taken that step. It was not for us to pro-| finances of the country makes any state- 
pose any measure approving of the conduct | ment, in answer to questions put to him, 
which we had pursued; but we summoned | the statement is directly called a budget. 
Parliament for the purpose of meeting any | The appellation is considered very witty, 
vote of censure which might be proposed. | everybody laughs, and it is exceedingly 
The party to which the hon. Gentleman! pleasant to talk of a Chancellor of the 
belongs—because he declares himself to be | Exchequer who has produced four budgets. 
not only the advocate, but a member of | But, Sir, I have known Ministers, before 
a party—had just at that time obtained | now, who have brought forward proposi- 
an accession to its ranks in the person of | tions on the subject of finance which have 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for! not been palatable to Parliament or the 
Stamford. In the year 1846, when that| country. When I first had a seat in Par- 
party seceded from the support of the| liament, I voted against the continuance of 
right hon. Baronet the Member for Tam-| an income-tax for two years, which was 
worth, they displayed very great ability in| proposed for the purpose of winding up 
assailing the measure with which they had | the accounts of the war. On that propo- 
then to deal; but it was their misfortune | sition the Government of the day was de- 
not to have amongst them a gentleman | feated. The consequence was, that on 
acquainted with official methods of trans-| the following day the noble Lord who was 
acting business. With the new Parlia-| at the head of that Government gave up 
ment, however, they had the good for-| another tax—part of the war tax. The 
tune to recruit the right hon. Gen-| Government of that day, not having the 
tleman the Member for Stamford—a gen-| means of paying off the war establishments 
tleman of great practical experience, of | which they had expected to obtain, did not 
great official knowledge, and who had par- | press upon the House the views which they 
ticularly turned his attention to the finan-| entertained; but in those days we, who 
cial and monetary concerns of this coun-| were in opposition, were not so witty, and 
try. Well, that right hon, Gentleman, | we never thought of saying that a Chan- 
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eellor of the Exchequer had brought for- 
ward three or four budgets. The Govern- 
ment of the day gave up the expectation 
they had of reducing the debt of the 
country, and the consequence is, that the 
debt of the country is larger than it would 
have been, and the country was freed from 
the additional income-tax. The hon. Gen- 
tleman finds fault with us for agreeing toa 
Committee on the Estimates, and he draws 
avery fine distinction between this Com- 
mittee and the Committees appointed by 
Mr. Pitt, Lord Castlereagh, and the Duke 
of Wellington. But the objects of the 
Committees appointed by Mr. Pitt, by 
Lord Castlereagh in 1818, and by the 
Duke of Wellington in 1828, were in 
effect the same. [Mr. DisrarLi: They 
were appointed under a message from 
the Crown.] True; that was the differ- 
ence; and the hon. Gentleman thinks that 
the appointment of a Committee of the 
House of Commons is contrary to the 
spirit of the constitution, and likely to 
lead to the most dangerous consequences, 
because there was not a message from the 
Crown that it was desirable that an in- 
quiry by a Committee should take place. 
I accept that distinction, but, at the same 
time, | must say that I do not think that 
the absence of a message from the Crown 
is likely to be so exceedingly dangerous a 
precedent, What really would have been 
dangerous was for us to have left to the 
Committee to say what should be the 
number of men employed in the Army and 
Navy. But we did no such thing ; on the 
contrary, we stated that the opinion of the 
Government was that a certain number of 
men ought to be employed for the present 
year, and that no expression of opinion on 
the part of the Committee would induce us 
tochange that determination. Everything, 
therefore, which the hon. Gentleman says 
of that kind, I think is a mere delusion on 
his part, and has no foundation whatever. 

I must say, at the same time, that a great 
benefit has arisen from the inquiry which 
has been prosecuted with respeet to the 
naval estimates, which has not only been 
of great use to the House, but which has 
been taken into consideration by the Go- 
vernment, and, for the most part, adopted. 
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So much, then, for the precedent of a Com- | 


mittee on the estimates being an useless 
measure. The hon. Gentleman has ad- 
verted to the question of the Public Health | 
Bill. Now, that is a measure which, so | 
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liament ; and I feel some pride in being a 
Member of a Ministry which has passed a 
measure touching upon an untrodden field 
of legislation, and which, in the present 
state of our social relations, is likely to 
produce the greatest benefit to this empire. 
The hon. Gentleman says that this Bill 
has been altered in this House; but I 
should have thought that the hon. Gentle- 
man, who wishes the House of Commons 
to have an influence in carrying on the 
affairs of the country, could hardly desire 
that the Government should bring forward 
a measure and carry it unchanged, and 
that the opinions, the animadversions, and 
even the remarks of Members of the House 
of Commons, should hardly induce the Go- 
vernment to modify a measure which they 
had introduced. The hon. Gentleman next 
referred to the navigation laws. We had 
obtained the assent of the House to the 
principles of that change; but the discus- 
sions which had taken place on other sub- 
jects have, as the hon. Gentleman truly 
says, prevented our going on with that 
measure. When, however, the hon. Gen- 
tleman attacks us on the subject of the 
sugar duties, I think he might as well 
have mentioned what has been the history 
of the change in the sugar duties. In the 
year 1841 we proposed a measure giving 
a differential duty of 12s. per ewt. in fa- 
vour of colonial as against foreign sugar. 
It was then thought advisable by those 
who represented the colonial interests to 
make that question a question of party, 
and, if possible, to overthrow the existing 
Government upon that question; and they 
succeeded in that object. They obtained 
a great triumph, resting as they did, their 
case upon the assertion that the admission 
of any foreign sugar whatever would be 
ruinous to the interests of the colonies. 
Several years elapsed, and opinions on free 
trade had gained great influence in this 
country and in the House. We passed 
another measure respecting the sugar du- 
ties, and then those who represented the 
interests of the sugar-producing colonies 
eame forward and asked, as a favour, that 
a differential duty of 2s. less than we pro- 
posed in 1841 might be imposed. But 
again, following the course which they pur- 
sued in 1841, they made the matter a po- 
litical and a party question, and they ob- 
jected to the proposition of the Govern- 
|ment—a proposition which they had not 
examined. This led to great debates, and 


far from being ashamed of, I am very glad | these debates were continued by the noble 
tohave been enabled to introduce to Par- | Lord (Lord G. Bentinck) on other points, 
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not very closely connected with the sub- 
ject to which they related. The noble 
Lord complained of a missing despatch, 
which never was missing, but which was 
in the Colonial Office, and which was in 
due time laid before this House. The 
noble Lord found fault with us for some 
arithmetical errors, but we defended those 
errors, and we rest content with the de- 
fence. [Lord G. Bentinck: You adopt- 
ed some of the amendments.| It cannot 
be denied that the measure which was 
brought forward with regard to sugar did 
take up a great part of the Session. I 
do not find fault with the discussion which 
took place on that question; and the hon. 
Gentleman is mistaken in supposing that 
the Government ever did find fault with 
fair discussion on any subject. The hon. 
Gentleman proceeded to comment on the 
conduct of the House with regard to writs 
and corrupt practices. I certainly sup- 
posed that this was not a question on which 
it was necessary for the Government to 
take the lead in this House; and I recol- 
lect acting many years ago with other 
Gentlemen who are now Members of this 
Ifouse, when I used to take my own line 
on this question, and when I was success- 
ful in carrying Motions for inquiry, and 
afterwards in passing Bills for punishing 
corrupt practices. It is by no means, in 
my opinion, necessary for the Government 
to take up these measures. At the same 
time, if I were inclined to complain of any 
opposition which has been offered during 
the Session, I should be inclined to com- 
plain of the opposition which was, in the 
first instance, offered to the Bill of the 
hon. Member for Flint, and afterwards to 
the Bill introduced by the Government for 
a similar purpose. A great deal of time 
was taken up with those measures, and so 
much time was taken up with them that, 
when the Bill went to the House of Lords, 
I was informed by a very great authority 
—not the Lord Chief Justice—that a noble 
Duke, who takes a great interest in the 
proceedings of the other House of Parlia- 
ment, was of opinion that this Bill was not 
one which should be proceeded with during 
the present Session. We, therefore, thought 
it more prudent to postpone the Bill to 
another Session, rather than press it 
against the adverse opinion of the House 
of Lords. I have made a short state- 
ment with regard to some of the mea- 
sures to which the hon. Gentleman has 
alluded. I cannot well answer the charge 
which the hon. Gentleman has brought for- 
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ward, when he speaks of a political plague. 
spot: it seemed to me that, though in 
three-fourths of his speech he undertook 
to defend the House of Commons, in the 
other quarter of it he made it the object of 
his invective. The hon. Gentleman had 
complained that there is no regular and 
organised party in this House. When, 
however, I sat on the other side of the 
House, I am far from saying that I did not 
belong to a party—because, I must say, 
that the existence of party tends, and 
that most materially, to the maintenance 
of the free spirit of our institutions. Hay- 
ing been a member of a party when out of 
office, and again in office, and having been 
united with men in whom I feel the great- 
est confidence, and for whose opinion I 
entertain the greatest respeet—men whose 
abilities I esteem, and on whose constitu- 
tional knowlege I have the greatest reli- 
ance—I do not mean to controvert the 
statements expressed by the hon. Gentle- 
man with respect to the necessity of party. 
But if the hon. Gentleman and the noble 
Lord have not been able to form a party 
according to their views and array an or- 
ganised opposition to the Government, | 
do not think that the Government is on 
that account much to blame. Considering 
the labours which are imposed upon us, I 
think that the task of forming and conso- 
lidating a party in opposition is rather too 
much for us to undertake. If I may be 
allowed any criticism, I think that the 
noble Lord and the hon. Gentleman have 
rather mistaken the grounds on which they 
have attempted to form their party. There 
are many Gentlemen in this House — 
strongly attached to the political constitu- 
tion of this country—strongly attached to 
the Established Church of this country— 
holding opinions reverenced and hallowed 
by antiquity—who, undoubtedly, might, if 
they so thought fit, combine and form a 
party, which, if inconvenient to the Go- 
vernment, would, I am nevertheless per- 
suaded, be useful to the House and to the 
country. But, if the noble Lord and the 
hon. Gentleman persist in saying, that the 
eause of free trade has been betrayed and 
abandoned, and that they will endeavour 
in some future year to revive protective 
duties, I think that they are straining after 
that which is unattainable; and that there 
is no prospect of their forming a consistent 
and a coherent party while they endeavour 
to attain such an object. The hon. Gen- 
tleman has done us the honour to pay 4 
compliment to several Members of the ex- 
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isting Administration. I do not mean to 
make a return for those eulogiums, when 
I say that the energy, the laborious zeal, 
and the untiring perseverance of the noble 
Lord the Member for King’s Lynn—the 
ability and eloquence which have been 
shown, not only upon this but upon other 
occasions, by the hon. Gentleman who has 
just addressed the House—and the ac- 
quaintance with business possessed by 
many other Gentlemen who sit on the Op- 
position side of the House—ought to form 
materials for a party to which a consider- 
able portion of the country may fairly look 
with confidence. If they do not succeed in 
forming such a party, it is for them to ex- 
plain the cause of the failure. I have 
taken the liberty of giving them a hint, 
and that I think is as much as I ean be 
expected to do. With regard to the 
whole of this Session, I think there have 
been several circumstances which will ac- 
count for the great delay which has oc- 
curred in the transaction of public busi- 
ness. Some of these relate to the issue 
of new writs, and to matters which belong 
to the first Session of a new Parliament. 
Some of them, therefore, we may expect 
to be corrected in a future Session. I 
think, however, that it -will be worth while 
for Members of this House to consider whe- 
ther, while we preserve these valuable 
rules of debates, it would not be desirable 
for some Members to refrain from giving us 
so much of their opinions, and so frequently 
addressing the House at present. It would 
be invidious on my part were I to point out 
any hon. Members who might be considered 
obnoxious to this observation; when, how- 
ever, the hon. Member says that he comes 
here to defend the House of Commons, I 
really must say, that the House of Com- 
mons is not the defending, but the com- 
plaining party. The House of Commons 
is the plaintiff in the cause; at least 49- 
50ths of the House complain of the other 
fraction of the House, on account of their 
being the cause of the delay which occurs 
in the transaction of public business. I am 
quite certain, that if the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the House could be consulted, 
they would, on certain occasions, say, 
“Here is a speech which might well be 
spared; we have heard it five or six 
times before, and therefore we do not 
feel it absolutely necessary that we 
should hear it again; but on the sub- 
ject of the whole of the Session I must 
say, that the measures which have been 
passed form no insignificant proportion 
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of the Bills which have been introduced 
by the Government. Out of 125 Bills 
which have been introduced by the Go- 
vernment during the present Session, 
105 have been passed; and it will be 
in the recollection of the House, that at 
the beginning of the Session, we had 
only two days a week, or eight days a 
month, allotted for the purpose of pro- 
posing Bills, and at the same time we 
had the estimates and financial plans of 
the year to submit to Parliament. I do 
maintain, above all, that, as I have al- 
ready stated in the commencement of 
my address to the House, with sedition 
in England, incipient rebellion in —Ire- 
land, and a convulsion in Europe, the 
labour of administration is the chief bu- 
siness to which we ought to devote our 
attention. There have been moments 
when every one must have felt that a 
slight indiseretion might have provoked 
foreign nations—there have been mo- 
ments when a slight want of watchful- 
ness or care might have given an incon- 
siderable number of miscreants an oppor- 
tunity of involving the country in confu- 
sion. Wishing to preserve the tranquillity 
of Europe—valuing peace above all price 
—and thinking that the war of 1793 was 
unnecessary for the purpose for which it 
was set on foot and maintained, we are 
prepared to devote our best energies, and 
our constant endeavours, to the mainte- 
nance of amicable relations with foreign 
countries. Valuing, as I do, our insti- 
tutions, and believing that they are the 
best adapted of any which ever were 
framed for preserving the liberty of the 
community, I trust that whoever may suc- 
ceed us in the task of future legislation 
will have to defend, and not to restore, 
the constitution of this country. 

Mr. HUME regretted the observations 
of the hon. Member for Buckinghamshire 
as to party. Ie believed that party had 
been the bane of the country; measures 
were carried for political aggrandisement 
without regard to administration of affairs, 
and it was in that manner that so much of 
our national debt had ‘been incurred. He 
would acknowledge that during the time 
he had been in that House, if he had ob- 
served one thing more satisfactory than 
another, it had been the break up of that 
aristocratic party which had hitherto ruled 
the country, and prevented beneficial mea- 
sures being carried; he, therefore, must pro- 
test against the hope which the hon. Gen- 
tleman had expressed of reviving that party. 
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Mr. OSBORNE said, that on the one 
side of the question everything had been 
said by the hon. Member for Buckingham- 
shire, and on the other by the noble Lord, 
and that debate would close like many 
modern duels. Both parties seemed satis- 
fied; but there was another party whom 
neither the noble Lord nor his hon. Friend 


represented, and however able the speech | 


of his hou. Friend, or however witty the | 
speech of the noble Lord as to the mea- 
sures of the Government, that party— | 


namely, the people—would look with in- | 


difference on the attack of his hon. Friend, 
or the defence of the noble Lord. They 
had heard something of the fish dinner of 
the Government, and he really thought the 
Ilouse required some defence, because the 
noble Lord had said that owing to the te- 
dious speeches of hon. Members the public 
business had been impeded; but it would 
have been much more apposite if his hon. 
Friend had defended the two hon. Mem- 
bers for Stafford and Youghal instead of 
the House of Commons. As the House 
was fond of statistical information, he would 
state that an hon. Friend of his had eal- 
culated the speeches of those hon. Mem- 
bers, and they amounted to five weeks or- 


dinary debates of the closest printing— 
specches, too, not from metropolitan Mem- 
bers, or Gentlemen representing large con- 
stituencies, but from Members for two small 
boroughs, the reputation of one of which 


was certainly not the most brilliant. But 
with reference to the fish dinner. He 
had the pleasure of dining at Greenwich 
a few days ago, and had some conversation 
with the waiter. He asked the waiter 
how the dinner of the Ministers went off. 
**Oh! Sir,”’ said he, “ they looked quite 
like a family party, but they were more 
moderate than the last Ministers.’’ He 
agreed with the waiter—and he thought 
the country would agree with him too— 
the Ministers were like a family party, and 
were moderate men. Ie would refer to 
one of their measures, the Sugar Bill. Was 
there ever a greater failure than that mea- 
sure of the great economist of the Govern- 
ment? With reference, however, to ano- 
ther measure—that of the Corrupt Prae- 
tices at Elections Bill—he must say that 
his hon. Friend was too apt to presume on 
the ignorance of the Ifouse. In order to 
make a joke against the present Attorney 
General, his hon. Friend stated that the 
Bill was thrown out in the other [louse on 
the Motion of Lord Denman, who was At- 
torney General at the time of the Reform 
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Bill; but his hon. Friend was incorrect in 
his facts, for Sir T. Denman was Solicitor 
General and not Attorney General at the 
time to which his hon. Friend alluded, 
Upon another point he would observe that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
had, in his opinion, been guilty this Ses- 
sion of a great abrogation of his privileges, 
For merly, every individual grievance could 
| be discussed on the Motion for reading the 
| order of the day; but at eleven o’clock at 
night his hon. Friend had moved and the 
House had resolved, that no Motion for 
|reading the orders of the day should be 
necessary; so that one opportunity of dis- 
cussing such grievances was lost to the 
people. As to the four budgets to which 
his hon. Friend had referred, he himself 
believed that the long odds were that they 
should even yet have a fifth. Upon the 
sanitary measure he would only say that, 
if the Government were sincere in their 
desire to secure the health of the publie, 
why did they not take off the tax on soap, 
and the window duty? He regretted, how- 
ever, that his hon. Friend at the end of his 
brilliant speech had thought it necessary to 
astonish the natives of his party, by rub- 
bing up the old Vauxhall transparency of 
traditionary influences; it went to ignore 
the existence of the people. . What was it 
that prevented such men as Pitt, Chatham, 
and Walpole, from bringing in good mea- 
sures, but the opposition of those Gentle- 
men who kept the traditionary influences 
of the country? He regretted also that 
in this debate the state of Ireland had 
been passed over. The noble Lord was 
about to visit that country. He trusted 
that the visit would not be of the usual 
character—a trumpet dinner at the Castle 
in full uniform, and a return home knowing 
all about Ireland. If the nuble Lord went 
merely to pay such a visit, or consult with 
the distinguished individual at the head of 
affairs there, he might have as much infor- 
mation by post. As to the coercive mea- 
sures they had passed for Ireland, they 
might have taken eredit for them if they 
had passed measures of another kind. He 
would not, however, believe that the Pro- 
testant feelings of this country were re- 
presented by the fierce bigotry of those 
who had in that House pretended to repre- 
sent them. The Protestant party must 
give up for ever the idea that the Roman 
Catholics had not a good right to self-go- 
vernment; and he hoped the noble Lord 
would, on going into that country, give 
effect to those long-cherished plans of 
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which they had heard so much, but had| ported with the same advantage as ores 
seen so little. Ireland was the diflicutty produced in Cuba and Chili, if the duties 
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of the late Government; but tenfold was it | 
so of the present. They might take yd 


dit for their coercive measures; but the 


were similar in each case. His Amend- 
ment was, that while the duty per ton on 
all copper or copper ore imported from our 


time would arrive when those clouds which | colonies should be 1s., the duty per ton on 
were spoken of by a late Minister might | copper or copper ore imported from forcign 
appear on the horizon, and this temporary | countries should be one guinea. 

panic—for he could not dignify the late} The CHANCELLOR or te EXCIIE- 
movement in Ireland by the name of in-;QUER admitted, that the hon. Gentle- 
surrection—and the miserable movement | man had very fairly raised the question; 
of the Chartists here: he did not refer to} but the point was one which had been al- 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. | ready settled by the House; for it had 
0’Connor), who, he believed, was the only | been decided that there should be no dis- 
red republican in the House, but to those | tinction in the duty imposed on the copper 
miserable carpenters and others who were | or copper ore imported, whether from the 


out of work—would result in a reaction | 
that would require measures of a different | 


kind from the suspension of the Habeas | 


colonies or from foreign countries. He 
had always expressed his opinion that not 
only the consumers but the producers in 


Corpus Act, and all the vulgar prece- | 


this country were benefited by the intro- 
dents in Dowing-street for governing the | 


duction of foreign ore, as there was a 
eople. great advantage derived from mixing the 
Mr. HUDSON complained of the Chan- | two ores together. There was, however, 
cellor of the Exchequer, after he had, in | another view of the question. Was it for 
June, stated that he should content him-| the advantage of this country that the 
self with deficiency bills, now coming for- | copper which met us in the way of compe- 
ward and deranging the commerce and_'| tition on the Continent should be smelted 
money market of the country by announc-| in foreign countries rather than in our 
ing his determination to take another|own? Yet that would be the effect of 
course. He would take that opportunity | preventing the importation of foreign ores, 
of observing, that notwithstanding the} as proposed by the hon. Gentleman. The 
late weather, he believed that the wheat | export of copper had largely increased. In 
crops were good; in fact, in the north of | the four years from 1838 to 1841 the un- 
England he had never seen finer. wrought copper exported amounted to 
Mr. DISRAELI wished to explain, with | 33,000 tons; and in the four years from 
reference to an obseryation of the hon. | 1843 to 1846 to 34,000 tons, showing an 
Member for Middlesex, that on turning to, increase of 1,000 tons. In the four years 
the red book he found that Sir T. Denman | ending 1841, the quantity of wrought cop- 
was Attorney General at the time the Re- \ per exported amounted to 24,000 tons, 
form Bill was passed. and in the subsequent period to 35,000 
Order of the Day read, and subject at | tons; showing an increase of 11,000 tons 
at end. on the last four years. The home manu- 
facture of copper goods had derived con- 
| siderable benefit, therefore, from the mix- 
House in Committee. ‘ture of foreign ore with the copper of this 
On the Schedule being proposed, | country; and it was equally for the bene- 
Mr. HENLEY said, he meant to move | fit of the British miner, smelter, manufaec- 
anAmendment. As the schedule stood, a} turer, and artisan, that foreign ore should 
duty of ls. per ton was to be levied on all, be introduced at a low duty. 
copper ore imported. He would allow that} Mr. NEWDEGATE was well aware 
duty to remain as applicable to all copper | that many of his constituents in Birming- 
ore the produce of our own colonies; but | ham had suffered like others in various 
he wouid propose a higher rate of duties on | branches of trade; but in the copper trade 
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ore imported from foreign countries. The | 
same question was involved here as in the 
sugar duties, with reference to the encou- 
ragement given to slavery; and he con- 
tended that copper ore from Australia, 
considering the great length of the voyage 
and other circumstances, could not be im- 





their prosperity had lasted longer, risen 
higher, and been better secured, than that 
of most of the interests which had been ex- 
posed to the free-trade system. England 
produced more than one-half the fine cop- 
per of the world. It was hard to suppose 
that the course taken by this country would 
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affect the conduct of foreign countries in 
this matter; but though immaterial to 
others, the differential duty was an object 
to the British producer. For the sake of 
the Australian colonies, also, he hoped the 
proposition of the hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire would be adopted. 

Mr. WYLD wished to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that this was the 
first occasion since the passing of the 
Slave Emancipation Act on which they 
had seen a liberal Government putting the 
miners of Cornwall in competition with the 
slaves of Cuba. If the principle of put- 
ting slave labour in competition with the 
free labour of Her Majesty’s subjects were 
to be adopted, a new era would commence, 
a new order of things would be introduced 
which the whole mass of the people of 
England, whatever might be their opinion 
in favour of free trade, would deprecate. 

Mr. SPOONER thought, if British 
manufacturers were exposed to the com- 
petition of foreign countries, they ought 
to be enabled to get the raw material of 
their manufacture at as cheap a rate as 
possible. The case of copper produced by 
slave labour was exceptional. But he re- 
cognised only two exceptions to the prin- 


ciple of free trade, namely, in cases involy- 
ing slave labour, and in the case involving 
the national defences, namely, the naviga- 


tion laws. He, therefore, could not sup- 
port the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, unless it were limited to cop- 
per, the produce of slave labour. 

Mr. HENRY DRUMMOND  under- 
stood the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to argue 
that the introduction of foreign copper 
would be an advantage to the British 
smelter. If the introduction of foreign 
wool were taken as a precedent, the illus- 
tration was an unfortunate one; for the 
exports of wool had on the whole dimi- 
nished, while the imports had increased. 

Mr. MUNTZ thought, the proposition 
of the hon. Member for Oxfordshire adverse 
to the interests of his constituents, as it 
would raise the price of the raw material. 
The House having determined to carry out 
the principle of free trade, he, for one, 
was desirous that it should not be carried 
out partially. He thought, that when a 
principle was once adopted, it ought to be 
fully carried out; and if it should be found 
not to work well, then let them endeavour 
to find out why. He would not object to 
the principle of protection, provided it was 
extended equally to all classes and to all 
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interests; but in the present instance it 
was partial, and consequently unjust, and 
therefore he should eppose it. 

Cotone, DUNNE said, that there were 
no fewer than 10,000 persons employed in 
the mines in Ireland, and about 50,000 
persons in all dependent upon these mines, 
These parties were under the apprehension 
that, if the free importation of copper ore 
were allowed, their interests would be se- 
riously injured. He therefore supported 
the Amendment. 

Mr. ROBINSON confessed he thought 
there was a good deal of fairness in what 
had been said by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, that as he was in favour of the 
principle of free trade, he wished it to be 
applied generally, not partially. For his 
part, however, he (Mr. Robinson) was dis- 
posed to agree rather with the hon. Mem- 
ber for North Warwickshire, that, as he 
considered the principle of free trade a 
bad principle, he would not be a party to 
earrying it further than he could help. He 
would therefore on this, and on all other 
oceasions, enter his protest against it. The 
error of the free-traders, he thought, was 
in attaching an undue importance to the 
consumers, as contradistinguished from the 
producers of the country. Now, in his 
opinion, if cheapness was produced at the 
expense of the producer, the effect would 
ultimately be to place the consumer, not- 
withstanding the cheapness, in a worse 
position than before. That was his reason 
for supporting the principle of protection. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK said, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had used a 
singular argument, the long and the short 
of which was, that the greater the supply 
of copper ore, the higher would be the 
price of the article produced in this coun- 
try. [The Cuance.ior of the Excuequer: 
No!| What, then, was the meaning of 
his argument when he said that it would 
be for the good of the copper producers in 
Cornwall that copper should be imported 
from Chili and Cuba? There was the 
strongest reason to believe that the price 
of the produce of the Cornwall miners 
would be considerably reduced by the mea- 
sure of the right hon. Gentleman. The 
House might know very well what its ef- 
fect would be, because, by anticipation, 
the price of Cornish copper had fallen 
1] per cent since January last. The 
noble Lord the First Minister of the 
Crown had boasted that the Govern- 
ment had succeeded in suppressing sedi- 
tion, quelling an incipient rebellion, and 
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maintaining the ancient institutions of the | Duncan, 


country in the midst of European convul- | 
sion. He (Lord G. Bentinck) was very | 
much afraid that if there was any truth in | 
the doctrine of the Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, that disaffection and discontent | 
were very apt to go along with want of 
employment, the boast of the noble Lord | 
could not be long maintained if they passed | 
a measure depriving the miners of Corn- | 
wall of their employment, and, conse- 
quently, of their means of subsistence. 
He held in his hand a letter, dated St. 
Austel, Saturday, the 26th inst., from a 
proprietor in Cornwall who cultivated a | 
considerable portion of his own estate, in 
which he said— 

“ Are the Government mad? Will they throw 
this unfortunate county into a state of open in- 
surrection by their acts? You know the people 
of this district well ; you know their loyalty, their 
intelligence, their patient endurance of severe 
labour, their extreme temperance, their natural 
contentedness under circumstances of even more 
than ordinary suffering ; but you know also that, 
with all their industry, their loyal feeling, their 
high order and intelligence as labourers, in con- 
sequence of the necessary requirements for the 
effective prosecution of their labours, there is 
mixed up a determination of character which 
suffering will call into action, and which it will be 
dangerous to test or tamper with beyond a given 
point.” 


The writer proceeded to notice the gloomy 
prospect of that county for the coming 
winter, if Her Majesty’s Government per- 
severed with this measure. He (Lord G. 
Bentinck) hoped, however, that the Amend- 
ment proposed by the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire would be adopted, and the 
threatened evils so far averted. 

The Committee divided on the question 
that the words proposed by Mr. Henley be 
inserted in the table:—Ayes 19; Noes 
43: Majority 24. 


List of the Aves. 


Lowther, hon. Col. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Robinson, G. R, 
Sidney, Ald. 
Vivian, J. E. 
Vyse, R. H.R, T. 
Willoughby, Sir I, 
Wodehouse, E. 

TELLERS, 
Ilenley, J. W. 
Wyld, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Adair, R. A. S. 
Anderson, A. 
Armstrong, Sir A. 
Bagshaw, J. 


Bellew, R. M. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Blackstone, W. S, 
Drummond, I. 
Dunne, F. P. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Herbert, H. A. 
Hood, Sir A. 
Keogh, W. 

Knox, Col. 

Lacy, H. C. 


Bowring, Dr. 
Brotherton, J. 
Buller, C. 

Campbell, hon. W. F. 
Cobden, R. 


| Kildare, Marq. of 
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Rich, H. 
Romilly, Sir J. 
Serope, G. P. 
Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Somerville, rt. hn. SirW. 
Spooner, R. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tanered, H. W. 
Tenison, E. K, 
Thompson, Col. 
Tufnell, H. 
Ward, H. G. 
Watkins, Col. 
Wilson, M. 
Wood, rt. hon. Sir C, 
TELLERS, 

Hill, Lord M, 
Craig, W. G. 

Schedule agreed to. 

House resumed. 

House adjourned at  half-past 
o’clock. 


G. 

Ebrington, Visct. 
Ewart, W. 

Hawes, B. 

Hay, Lord J. 

Hayter, W. G. 

Henry, A. 
Hobhouse, rt. hon. Sir J. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Matheson, Col. 
Monsell, W. 
Morpeth, Visct. 
Morris, D. 

Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Parker, J. 

Pinney, W. 


—— 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, August 31, 1848. 


Minutes.) Took the Oaths.—The Lord Chaworth. 

Pustic BiLLs.—1* Slave Trade (Muscat); Exchequer Bills; 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation) ; West India Colonies 
and Mauritius; Savings Banks (Ireland). 

2* Post Horses Licenses, &c.; Drainage Certificates; 
Lock-up Houses; Spirits (Dealers in); British Spirits 
Warehousing; Distilling from Sugar; Postage on News- 
papers (Channel Islands); Slave Trade (Equator). 

Reported.—Royal Military Asylum; Local Acts; Mill- 
bank Prison; Battersea Park, é&c. 

5” and passed:—Sugar Duties; Sheep and Cattle Impor- 
tation Prohibition; Sheep and Cattle Contagious Disor- 
ders Prevention; Controverted Elections; Transfer of 
Landed Property (Ireland); Fever (Ireland); Dublin 
Police; Commons Inclosure Act Amendment; Nuisan- 
ces and Contagious Diseases; Labouring Poor (Ireland). 

Received the Royal Assent.—Public Health; Ecclesiastical 
Jurisdiction; Churches; Parliamentary Electors; Money 
Order Department (Post Office); Criminal Law Adminis- 
tration Amendment; Boroughs Incorporation; Steam 
Navigation; Bankrupts’ Release; Loan Societies; Poor 
Law Union District Schools; Parochial Debt and Audit ; 
Payment of Debts out of Real Estates; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance; Militia Pay; Militia Ballots Suspension ; 
Out P 8; Procl tions on Fines (Court of Com- 
mon Pleas) ; Petty Bag, &e. Office (Court of Chancery) 3 
Insolvent Debtors Court; Stock in Trade Exemption; 
Assessionable Manors Commissioners (Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster); Highway Rates; Unlawful Oaths 
Acts (Ireland) (Continuance and Amendment); Ecclesi- 
astical Patronage Suits Compromise (Ireland); Tithe 
Rent Charge, &ec. (No. 2) (Ireland); Constabulary Force 
(Ireland); Corn Markets (Ireland); Fisheries (Ireland) ; 
Trustees Relief (Ireland); Turnpike Roads (Ireland) ; 
Court of Justiciary (Scotland); Registers of Sasines 
(Scotland). 

Petitions Presented. From the Clones Union, for 
Inquiry into the Poor Law (Ireland).—From Agents for 
West India Legislative Colonies, for an Alteration in 
the existing Scale of Discriminative Daties on Sugar. 
—From the Acting Committee of West India Planters, 
for the Maintenance of Establishments for Religious and 
Educational Instruction. 


AGRICULTURE (IRELAND). 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE laid 
on the table a return, in continuation of 
the return which he had presented at an 
earlier period of the Session, giving an ac- 
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count of the state of agricultural produce 
in Ireland. It was one of the most im- 
portant and, at the same time, one of the 
most satisfactory returns that had ever 
been laid before Parliament. The return 
showed the amount of agricultural stock 
arranged in baronies. Their Lordships, 
therefore, would be enabled at a glance to 
see the amount of stock in any district in 
Ireland. There was also annexed an ac- 
count of the proportion of large and small 
holdings in each barony. He need not 
say how important such a document would 
be in all discussions relating to Ireland— 
as the return gave most ample details of 
the capital and stock employed in agricul- 
tural pursuits. He could not lay this re- 
turn on the table without doing justice to 
the unwearied labours and assiduity of 
Major Larcom, who had prepared this do- 
cument. He might also state, and he was 
desired to do this by his noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, that this re- 
turn could not have been compiled by Ma- 
jor Larcom if he had not been assisted by 
one of the most valuable bodies of men 
that had ever been organised in any coun- 
try—he meant the police in Ireland. Not 
long ago it was his duty to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to the gallantry and acti- 
vity, vigilance and industry, of that va- 
luable body of men at a time—at a crisis 
when the public safety depended so much 
on their exertions. It was, therefore, pe- 
culiarly grateful to him to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention to their services in another 
way, and to state to their Lordships, that 
not only was the Irish police the most ad- 
mirably disciplined body of persons that 
ever furnished their services to any coun- 
try—they had not only successfully put 
down insurrection and maintained public 
order, but at the same time had exhibited 
a degree of intelligence which, in collect- 
ing this information, would be highly ho- 
nourable to any class of society. Ue 
should merely add that this document fur- 
nished much valuable information as to 
the physical and social condition of Ire- 
land. 
CEYLON, 

Lorp BEAUMONT said, that he had 
lately heard from Ceylon that three new 
taxes had becn imposed there—namely, a 
poll tax of 3s... a tax on guns of 2s. 6d. 
each, besides 6d. for the certificate, and 
1s. on dogs. Now, it was well known that 
the people of Ceylon were obliged to keep 
dogs to protect them from the wild beasts, 
and he knew that the people were not in a 
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position to pay these large taxes. The 
consequence of the imposition of these 
taxes had been great disturbances; and he 
wished therefore to ask whether the noble 
Earl the Seeretary for the Colonies had 
any objection to lay on the table the ordi- 
nances by which the taxes had been im- 
posed ? 

Eart GREY said, the information of the 
noble Earl was extremely inaccurate. It 
was perfectly true that new taxes had been 
imposed, but it was to replace very large 
ones that had been removed. No serious 
disturbances had taken place, as the noble 
Lord had stated. Ie (Earl Grey) had no 
objection to lay the papers on the table. 

Tlouse adjourned. 


ee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Thursday, August 31, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pusiic Bitis.—1° Poor Law Charges Dis- 
tribution. 

Reported.—Copper and Lead Duties; Poor Law Auditors 
Proceedings Restriction. 

5° and passed:—Exchequer Bills; Consolidated Fund 
(Appropriation); West India Colonies and Mauritius ; 
Savings Banks. 

PETITIONS PresENTED. By Mr. George Hamilton, from 
the Protestant Inhabitants of the Parish of Kileluney, 
for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion with the 
Church Edueation Society (Ireland).—By Mr. Cornewall 
Lewis, from William Kingsley, M.D., of the Royal 
College of Surgeons in Ireland, in favour of Measures tor 
the Prevention of Fever (Ireland). 


RAJAIT OF SATTARA. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON: Sir, in 
rising to address the House on the Motion 
of which I have given notice, it is my in- 
tention to be as brief as possible, and to 
avoid, if I can, giving occasion for contro- 
versy or debate. In renewing, at this late 
period, the discussion of the Sattara ques- 
tion, I yield to a sense of imperative duty, 
conceiving the subject eminently entitled 
to the consideration of the Government, 
and of this assembly, bound as that Govern- 
ment and this House are, to watch over 
the exercise of the power which has been 
entrusted to the hands of a chartered com- 
pany to govern a hundred millions of the 
subjects of Her Majesty. If I may be 
permitted to refer to the past debates in 
this House, I will do so to observe, that in 
my opinion this question has never yet been 
fairly dealt with. It has always been ca- 
pable of solution, by a reference of the 
papers in the case, to the calm and judicial 
investigation of an impartial Committee, 
aided in their labours by the evidence of 
persons in this country, who have from time 
to time been concerned in the proceedings. 
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Such a tribunal would have found no diffi- 
culty in determining every point on which 
there has been a difference of opinion; nor 
any difficulty in reporting to the House 
the course which justice and good faith re- 
quire should be taken. Such an investi- 
gation would have been of the highest im- 
portance, not only as tending to the just 
settlement of this particular question, but 
as contributing to the knowledge, so much 
needed, of the manner in which our vast 
possessions in India are ruled, and the 
treaties which have been concluded with 
native States are observed. Since this 
question was first brought forward by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Montrose 
until the present time, the only request 
ever preferred has been, that the subject 
should be taken out of the arena of party 
conflict in this House, and be submitted to 
a Committee, to be decided according to 
the nature and value of the evidence pro- 
dueed. As far as the character of the 


late Rajah is concerned, and the fate of 
his family and subjects is affected by the 
opinions entertained of his guilt, I am pre- 
pared to demonstrate his entire and abso- 
lute innocence, by the exposure of the 
falschood and worthlessness of every par- 


ticle of the evidence collected to criminate 
him. The assertion, that ‘‘ every oppor- 
tunity was afforded to the Rajah of de- 
fending himself from the charges brought 
against him,’’ is contradicted most flatly 
by the official documents which have been 
laid upon the table of this House. In the 
case of the first charge, the Rajah heard 
the depositions of two of the witnesses 
read to him in the Hindustanee language, 
but never was permitted to see a copy of 
the depositions in the Mahratta, and con- 
sequently never had the slightest chance 
afforded him of rebutting the testimony 
given against him. This was in 1836. 
Of the other charges he never heard a 
word until the 23rd of August, 1839, 
when he was called upon to sign the paper 
submitted to him by Sir James Carnac, 
the Governor of Bombay, and for refusing 
to do so, was dethroned eleven days after- 
wards. Now, Sir, if the friends of the 
late Rajah in this country have been able 
by an examination of the ex parte evi- 
dence, to unravel every part of the con- 
spiracy against his Highness, and to prove 
the charges against him to be utterly false, 
how much more would the accused himself 
have been able most triumphantly to vindi- 
cate his character and conduct, if there 
had been an observance of the simplest 
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rules of justice, by placing the evidence 
taken against him in his hands. Sir, a 
memorial sent by the late Rajah to Lord 
Hardinge, the Governor General in 1844, 
and for four years kept back by the Indian 
authorities, has been described as a ‘* pre- 
posterous humbug,”’ because it was drawn 
up by a gentleman in this country, and 
sent to his Highness at Benares. For the 
truth of the contents of that document 
(which has at last been brought to light 
and laid before the House), I hold myself 
individually responsible. Sir, it was not 
until 1843 that the mass of seeret papers 
in this ease were ordered to be printed. It 
was not until the spring of 184+ that they 
were published, and they could only then 
be of service to the Rajah, by being ex- 
amined by a person who could read them 
in the English, and was competent to ana- 
lyse their contents. I devoted myself to 
the study of those papers, and drew up 
such a statement of the facts of the case 
as I thought would, if placed in the hands 
of his Lordship the Governor General, 
convince him that justice had not been 
done to the Rajah of Sattara. His High- 
ness approved of my statement, and sent it 
through the hands of the official agent to 
the Governor General. That document 
has been denounced as ‘*a humbug;’’ but, 
Sir, it has never been answered. It has 
been denounced as a “humbug;”’ but no 
single fact which it sets forth has been 
questioned. It has been denounced as “a 
humbug;”’ but by those who dare not meet 
me either here or elsewhere to debate its 
accuracy. I challenge the whole of the 
Ministerial bench to show that there is a 
statement in it which is contrary to truth. 
It is to this document that the agent of the 
Governor General (Major Carpenter) re- 
fers, in the following extract, from a de- 
spatch in the Secret Department, address- 
ed to the Governor General :— 


Sattara. 


“When the Rajah was consigned to my charge, 
early in 1840, I considered it neeessary, for the effi- 
cient discharge of my duties, to make myself fully 
acquainted with the causes of his dethronement, his 
general reputation for intrigue, and other cireum- 
stances connected with his character and conduct, 
to enable me to form a just estimate of the man 
with whom I had to deal, and to guard against 
the consequences which might arise from any 
laxity of surveillance on my part. ‘To this end I 
earefully studied the whole of the voluminous 
documents connected with his case, and the result 
was, a belief in his innocence; and this belief 
has been confirmed, beyond a doubt, by subse- 
quent disclosures, and by his pledging himself to 
prove it, if permitted to do so, in his letter to Sir 
Henry Hardinge, of the 12th December, 1844, 
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forwarded through me, and which pledge I am 
fully persuaded he is able to redeem.” 


Had the prayer of that memorial been 
granted, I believe the Rajah would have 
been alive at this time, and sitting upon 
the throne of Sattara. But, Sir, the de- 
posal of the Rajah was not the only act of 
injustice which was done. He was also 
stripped of his private property, and this 
brings me to a part of the subject con- 
nected with the present cireumstances of 
the surviving family. The Rajah, though 
denied the opportunity of proving his inno- 
cence, was called upon to sign a paper ad- 
mitting his guilt. It has been stated, that 
all his Highness was required to do was to 
renew the Treaty of 1819. This assertion 
is entirely at variance with the official 
papers. The articles submitted were per- 
fectly new. The hon. Baronet shakes: his 
head. Well, I will quote from an hon. 
Director, Mr. Shepherd, who has in his 
minute of dissent truly observed, that— 
“The preamble of the conditions which his 
Tlighness was called upon,to sign entangled him 
in an admission of guilt; it also involved the 
Government in the glaring inconsistency of pro- 
pounding a principle, which required the strongest 
proofs of the Rajah’s unworthiness to reign, as a 
necessary condition on which he was to continue 
on the guddee. Who will deny that his rejection 
of the proposal furnishes presumptive evidence of 
his innocence, and raises him more in the estima- 
tion of the world, than if he had ignominiously 
complied for the sake of retaining his so- 
vereignty ?” 
This rejection of the article and preambles 
submitted by Sir James Carnac, led to the 
determination on the part of the Bombay 
Government to dethrone the Rajah, and ac- 
cordingly, orders to that effect were sent 
to the Resident on the 30th of August, 
1839. These instructions were from the 
pen of the Governor, and bore his signa- 
ture. I entreat the attention of the House 
to the eighth paragraph of this letter :-— 
“8. You will be careful to provide, in the 
most effectual manner, for the personal comfort 
and convenience of the Rajah and his family, and 
to require the Sattara Government to furnish 
everything that may be necessary for their accom- 
modation. He is, in faet, to be regarded and 
treated as an object of sympathy, and not 
of punishment. You will inform him that he 
will be permitted to reside within the honour- 
able Company’s territories, at such place as 
may be selected by the right honourable the Go- 
vernor General of India, and that an annual 
allowance will be assigned from the Sattara re- 
venues for the support and respectability of him- 
self, and those members of his family who may 
choose to accompany him. Further, that all pro- 
perty belonging to him bond fide private, and not 
appertaining to the State, will, on his peaceable 
submission, not be interfered with,” 
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| In this paragraph two things are distinetly 
'and solemnly guaranteed: firstly, an an- 
| nual allowance for the support of the Rajah 
_and his family; and, secondly, the retention 
of all property not appertaining to the 
| State. The condition on which the sge- 
‘cond pledge was given was strictly observ- 
,ed by the Rajah. Not only did the Rajah 
not offer any resistance, but he adopted the 
most effectual means of preventing any 
disturbance or conflict. For a time it ap- 
peared to be the intention of the Govern- 
|ment to redeem the pledge respecting the 
| private property, for the Rajah, while en- 
| camped a short distance from Sattara, re- 
|eeived three official notes from the Resi- 
‘dent, Colonel Ovans, in conformity with 
that pledge. I will read a brief extract 
| from one of these notes, which is dated the 
13th of September :— 
“With reference to your Highness’s private 
property, I beg to observe, that that will be at 


| . . . . u . 
| your own disposal, as distinguished from the public 


| property of the State—namely, jewellery, robes, 
| dresses, &e., money, furniture, plate, and other 
| necessaries which your Ilighness may require. 
On your Highness intimating the same, I will order 
the articles to be sent to you.” 


In order that no doubt may exist respect- 
ing the authenticity of these documents, I 
will quote an extract from a despatch writ- 
ten by Major Carpenter at Benares to Sir 
T. Maddock, the Secretary to the Supreme 
Government, November 15, 1840. Major 
Carpenter says— 

“Par. 8. The ex-Rajah has in his possession 
three letters, signed by Colonel Ovans, the Resi- 
dent at Sattara, and dated the 5th, 6th, and 
13th of September, 1839, respectively, to the 
effect that his private property would be surren- 
dered to him; and suggesting that lists of such 
portions thereof as he wished to take away, as 
well as of those articles he desired to leave in his 
palace, might be furnished, that which properly 
belonged to the State being retained.” 


Major Carpenter then adds, in the next 
paragraph— 

“9. I have carefully examined the documents 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, and there- 
fore believe the statements it (viz., a letter from 
the ex-Rajah to the Resident, remonstrating 
against the claims of Appa Sahib to his private 
property), contains to be substantialiy correct; 
and if it be the pleasure of the right hon. the Go- 
vernor General in Council, the originals or trans- 
lation thereof shall be submitted to his Lordship’s 
further consideration.” 

In addition to these proofs of a solemn en- 
gagement to respect the private property 
of the Rajah, I may be permitted to quote 
from the minute of Sir James Carnac, for- 
warded to the Governor General and the 
Court of Directors, dated the 4th of Sep- 
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tember, detailing his proceedings and in- 
tentions. In this he distinctly refers to 
the pledge given, that the Rajah should 
retain his private property, in addition to 
receiving an allowance for his permanent 
support. The Governor says— 


« 32. My instructions to the Resident enjoin, | 


that every effort should be made to obviate colli- 
sion, but that should such unhappily occur, that 
every precaution should be taken to prevent in- 
jury to the well-disposed, and to guard against 
irregularities on the part of our troops. They 
likewise enjoin that every attention be paid to the 
personal comfort and convenience of the Rajah 
and his family, and secure to him his private pro- 
perty and a suitable maintenance for his future 
support. 
left for consideration hereafter. 
confidence in Lieutenant Colonel Ovans’ judg- 
ment and discretion, that he will secure that 
these instructions are scrupulously attended to.” 


I am satisfied that no Member of this 
House, having these official documents be- 
fore him, would conceive it possible that 
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| sure and jewels found in the palace were the fruits 
| of the economical management of the Rajah’s re- 

sources. Unlike the generality of native princes, 

he had governed his people with prudence and 

moderation, and restrained his own expenses with- 

in the limits of his income. The Bombay Govern- 

ment decided, however, that the property should 
| be made over to the present Rajah, and that the 
ex-Rajah be informed that the pension is assigned 
| to himself and his family in satisfaction of all de- 
mands whatever on the Goverament of Sattara, 
Such is likely to be the climax of the unhappy 
Rajah’s fate. A prince who had been for many 
years, and up to a very late period, the deserving 
object of the Court’s and the Government’s highest 
favour and admiration, stripped of his raj and his 
property, he is now the degraded pensioner of 
that brother who assisted in his overthrow, To 
me, it appears that the confiscation and transfer 
of his property to the present Rajah is an addi- 
| tional penalty inflicted on this unfortunate prince, 
| not warranted by any considerations whatever. 

Indeed, in the absence of a professional opinion, I 
| must contend that the Act is illegal ; the regula- 
| tions of our Government guaranteeing to all our 
| subjects the free possession of the property held 

by them until they shall be deprived of it by the 


the Government of Bombay would after- | judgment of a court of competent jurisdiction. If 


wards confiseate the whole of the Rajah’s | I lamented the extreme measure of his deposal, 
property and leave him without a single | more deeply do I lament this aggravated severity. 
billing ie oud the ellewanee ued ter bis | It is the great prerogative of the home authori. 
ss , | ties to hold the balance of justice between our 
maintenance, 


Yet, in a despatch to the | local governments and the natives of India. Re- 


Supreme Government, dated the 25th of moved far from the scene of action, they ean re- 
November (eighty-six days after the pledge view, with dispassionate calmness, every turn and 


of Sir James Carnac), we find the deter- | ™ovement of the actors; and whilst they are 
: shay 7 | bound to afford every proper support to their own 


mination expressed by the Council of Bom- | servants, it is equally their sacred duty to protect 
bay, to consider the whole of the private | their native subjects, and to withhold their sanc- 
property of the ex-Rajah forfeited, and the | tion from acts of oppression and injustice.” 

pension as satisfaction in full of all de-| Mr. Tucker, Sir C. Forbes, Mr. Cotton, 
mands. The fact that the Rajah of Sattara General Robertson, Colonel Sykes — all 
was possessed of a very large amount of pri- | took the same view of that question.’ Sir, 
vate property is not disputed. The Resident, | on the arrival of the Rajah at his place of 
Colonel Ovans, while under the impression | exile, hecalled upon the Governor-General’s 
that the pledge of the British Government | agent to take an inventory of the articles 
would be redeemed, described in his de-! he had brought with him, which, with the 
spatches the manner in which the ex-Rajah | exception of the personal ornaments of 
had become possessed of his large wealth, | the female members of his family, were of 
namely, by appropriating a stated sum for | yery inconsiderable value; he also handed 
the private expenses of himself and his! to the same agent a schedule specifying the 
family, and then laying aside the balance, | property left behind him at Sattara; and I 
which he either allowed to accumulate, or | have no doubt that an inquiry would have 
expended in jewels. Every previous Re-| established the perfect accuracy of the 
sident at the Rajah’s Court is able to con- | Rajah’s statement. According to that sche- 
firm the truth of this statement, and to | dule, and to all the other information 
prove that so scrupulously and accurately | which has reached me, the Rajah was de- 
were the public accounts separated from | prived of property, bona fide private, of 
the private, and the property belonging to | the value of not less than 300,0002. ster- 
the State distinguished from that which | ling. What then, Sir, becomes of the 
was personal, that no difficulty at any time | boasts which have been uttered in this 
existed in the way of accounting to the | House of the liberality of the East India 
Rajah for that which was bond fide his | Company ? From the time the Rajah was 
own. The following is the view taken of | dethroned until his death, he received 
this transaction by a member of the Court} (during a period of eight years) about 
of Directors, Mr. Shepherd :— 100,0002. in all, for the support of himself, 


“There can be no question but that the trea-| his family, and 1,200 persons of all ranks 
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who followed him into banishment, and 
were entirely dependent upon him — or 
about one-third the amount of his private 
property, the savings of twenty years, and 
about one-fifteenth or sixteenth part of the 
revenues of the territory from which he 
had been driven. The liberality of the 
Company has cost them nothing, for every 
farthing has been taken from the treasury 
of Sattara—while they have secured to 
themselves, by the second treaty, the 
reversion of Jagheers, yielding 50,0001. a 
year. Insinuations have been thrown out 
calculated to lead uninformed persons to 
suppose that the late Rajah had it in his 
power to expend lavish sums upon agita- 
tion in this country. It is true, that out 
of his allowance he found the means of 
supporting a native gentleman as his repre- 
sentative in this country; but it is not true 
that the Rajah, since his dethronement, has 
had it in his power, even if he had felt the 
wish, to spend any large sum for the ad- 
vancement of his cause in England. The 
efforts which have been made in his behalf 
have been of the most spontaneous and 
disinterested character. No one in this 
assembly will imagine that Sir Gore 


Ouseley, Sir Charles Forbes, Sir Harford 


Jones Brydges, Alderman Salomons, 
General Briggs, Mr. John Sullivan, Mr. 
John Poynder, Mr. Charles Norris; and 
East India directors like General Robert- 
son, Mr. Tucker, Mr. Shepherd, Mr. John 
Forbes, Colonel Sykes, Major Oliphant, 
and Mr. Cotton; or gentlemen like Ser- 
jeant Storks, Serjeant Gaselee, and Mr. 
Lewis, were in the habit of receiving 
bribes from the deposed Rajah of Sattara 
—yet all these gentlemen, and many 
more, have been strenuous advoeates for 
the reopening of this case, and for its ad- 
judication upon just and upright principles. 
Let the right hon. Baronet the President 
of the Board of Control cite, if he can, 
such a list of names from amongst those 
who, being free from any connexion with 
the proceedings against the Rajah, have 
come forward to oppose the claims of that 
prince to justice. It is true that, previous 
to his disposal, the Rajah expended a large 
sum of money in his endeavours to send 
agents to this country to complain of a 
breach of treaty by the Company; but that 
expenditure was necessary, because the 
Bombay Government refused a port clear- 
ance to the ships that would otherwise have 
brought those agents, and the Rajah was 
driven to the expedient of purchasing a 
vessel to convey his representatives to 
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these shores. The following extract from 
one of the despatches of Major Carpenter 
to the Government of India, will show how 
far the Rajah possessed the means of keep. 
ing up an agitation here, and will also 
throw some light upon the question of his 
private property :— 

«¢ The Rajah informs me that since his de 
sition he has been much distressed for want of 
funds, which I really believe to be the case, and 
1 know he has not even had the means of pureha- 
sing necessary clothing for his family since their 
arrival in Benares, as my advances to him haye 
been merely sufficient to subsist his family, fol- 
lowers, and cattle, lest I should exceed the spirit 
of your instructions.’ [With regard to the private 
property Major Carpenter observes] ‘ I have taken 
pains to ascertain from what source the said pro- 
perty was derived, and it appears that in Captain 
Grant’s time two treasuries were established by 
that officer’s advice—the one private, in which the 
sums allotted for the support of the prince and his 
family were deposited ; the other for the public 
purposes of the State, wherein there were upwards 
of six lacs and 40,000 rupees, at the time the 

Rajah was dethroned, which form no part of his 
claim; but he declares the whole of the money, 
jewels, and other property, claimed by him as 
private, are the savings of his privy purse, or sur- 
plus of the private treasury.” 

But I may be asked to show in what way 
these facts bear upon the present state’ of 
the case, and I will, therefore, briefly de- 
scribe the condition of the Rajah’s family 
and followers, who are now at Benares. 

Since the death of the Rajah, on the 13th 
of October last, not a shilling has been re- 
ecived by the Rajah’s widow, or the adopt- 
ed son, from the British Government. 
Application was made to the agent for the 
means of defraying the funeral expenses; 
and the President of the Board of Control, 
in answer to a question which I put to him, 
stated, that 50,000 rupees had been offered 
for that purpose, and had been refused, be- 
cause not accompanied by a pledge to con- 
tinue to the family the ten thousand ru- 
pees, monthly allowance, made to the late 
Rajah. [Sir J. C. Hosrouse: He would 
not give a receipt.] Such, I undertake to 
say, are not the real facts of the case. 
The money, I admit, was offered and de- 
clined; but not for the reason stated, but 
because the agent would not take a receipt 
in the name of the adopted son, who was 
the only person entitled to receive or to ae- 
knowledge the proffered sum. I am also 
informed that other moneys have been de- 
clined for the same reason. I ean seareely 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman to be so 
ill-informed respecting the laws and usages 
ot the Hindoos, as not to know that nei- 
ther the Ranee nor the Minister could re- 
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ceive the money, except in the name and 
by the authority of the son; or that he 
can fail to be aware of the fact that the 
youth who has been adopted stands in pre- 
cisely the same position as a son born of 
the body of the late Rajah. Sir, I see no 
reason why 800 persons should be left 
without the means of subsistence, because 
those upon whom they depend refuse to 
violate the immemorial and universal cus- 
tom of their own country. If I have been 
rightly informed, the sum of 2,500 rupees, 
monthly, has been offered to the Rajah’s 
widow for the maintenance of her estab- 
lishment. This, if it be the case, cannot 
be received, except on behalf of her son, 
and in his name; and if it could, it would 
be utterly insufficient for the support of 
the family and their 800 dependants. But, 
Sir, why is this course of treatment 
adopted, while the Company are account- 
able before man and before God for the 
whole of the private property of which I 
have been speaking, and are at this mo- 
ment in possession of the territory and 
revenues of Sattara? It may be said that 
the Rajah had no rights, or that, having 
died, his rights have died with him. But, 
Sir, the pledge that he should enjoy the 
possession of his private property, was 
given before his deposal—it was part and 
parcel of the measure decided upon—his 
private property was guaranteed in the 
very document that described him as a 
guilty man, and directed that he should be 
dethroned; and there is not a lawyer, cither 
in this country or in India, who would dis- 
pute the Rajah’s right to adopt a son as 
his heir to the personal property of which 
he died possessed, or to which he might 
be declared legally entitled. We ask, 
therefore—and we have reason, and jus- 
tice, and the solemn pledge of a British 
Governor, and all law human and divine on 
our side—that the property taken from 
the father at the time of his deposal be ac- 
counted for to his son and heir. We ask, 
too, that, pending the question of succes- 
sion to the raj, the living and legal repre- 
sentative of the late Rajah shall enjoy the 
stipend assigned to his father. To what 
purpose more just and lawful can the re- 
venues of Sattara be applied? But we 
ask more, and we think we do not ask too 
much. We ask that the adopted son of 
the late Rajah be placed on the guddee, 
and succeed to the sovereignty of his father, 
according to the Treaty of 1819, by which 
the territory of Sattara, as an independent 
sovereignty, was ceded to Pertauh Sing, 
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his “heirs and successors in perpetuity.” 
What says one of the highest authorities 
on this subject, the late Chairman of the 
Court of Directors, Mr. Tucker ?— 

“ Admitting that the Rajah was guilty of an 
infraction of the treaty, it does not follow that it 
was such as to cause his blood to be attainted. If 
the Rajah should have no legitimate issue, it was 
competent to him to adopt, and his heir might be 
perfectly innocent, and be justly entitled to the 
inheritance under the treaty.” 


And again he says— 


“The Government of Bombay seem to antici- 
pate that the principality may escheat at no dis- 
tant period to our Government by the demise of 
Appa Sahib; but the principality is hereditary, 
and should the Rajah leave no issue or natural 
heirs, he may adopt, and adoption with a Hindoo 
isnot only a right but a duty. I have the highest 
authority for stating, that even in the case of a fief 
or dependeney, a legal adoption cannot be barred 
by the Government or lord paramount.” 


These opinions I know to be those of gen- 
tlemen profoundly versed in questions re- 
lating to adoption amongst the Hindoos. 
Let me quote one other passage, taken 
from the petition presented by the hon. 
Member for Montrose the other night, and 
signed by a number of respectable and in- 
fluential East India proprietors. They say 
by their petition— 

“ That the raj (kingdom) of Sattara having re- 
cently become vacant by the death of Appa Sahib, 
the late Rajah, they have heard with the greatest 
surprise and concern that the assumed guilt of the 

Rajah, Pertaub Sing, is advanced as a pretext 
against the admission of the claims of the rightful 
heir under the treaty of September, 1819. But they 
humbly pray that such member of the Rajah’s 
family as fills the character of ‘ heir’ in the terms 
and according to the true meaning of the treaty, 
may be recognised and admitted as his successor, 
and that this House will not permit the violation 
of that treaty, by sanctioning any act, in contra- 
vention of the rights of such ‘ heir,’ secured and 
guaranteed as those rights are by the faith of the 
British nation.” 

Sir, I must now beg permission to tres- 
pass upon the attention of the House for a 
few moments, while I attempt to show, as 
1 believe I shall be able to do, that the 
dethronement of the Rajah was a direct and 
flagrant violation of statute law, made and 
provided in such cases; and that the whole 
of the proceedings of the Indian authori- 
ties are null and void, when tried by that 
law. By the 33rd Geo. IIL, chap. 52. 
sect. 48, it is enacted— 

“That forasmuch as to pursue schemes of con- 
quest and extension of dominion in India are 
measures repugnant to the wish, the honour, and 
the policy of this nation, it shall not be lawful, 
either for the Governor General of India, or for 
the governor of any presidency, to make or issue 
any order for commencing hostilities, or levying 
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war, or to negotiate or conclude any treaty with 
any Indian prince or state (except in cases of 
sudden emergency, or imminent danger, when it 
shall appear dangerous to postpone such hostili- 
ties or treaty), unless in pursuance of express 
orders from the Governor General in Council, or 
from the Secret Committee, by the authority of 
the Board of Control,” 

Had Sir James Carnac the “express 
orders,” which by this Act he, was re- 
quired to possess, before he was competent 
to commence hostilities, or conclude a 
treaty? He had nothing of the kind. 
He was sent out expressly to assure the 
Rajah of the friendly feelings of the home 
authorities, and to treat him with the fa- 
vour and respect shown to him in former 
years, before the conspiracy against him 
commenced. There may be those in this 
House who are ignorant of the view taken 
of the proceedings against the Rajah by the 
Supreme Government of India, after the 
whole of the evidence had been laid before 
them, and I will therefore read a brief ex- 
tract from one of the last despatches on 
the subject, addressed from Calcutta to 
the Government of Bombay, and leave hon, 
Gentlemen to judge whether it points to 
the dethronement of the Rajah and the 
seizure and confiscation of his private pro- 
perty :— 


“lis Lordship in Council would close the pro- 
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ceedings, apprising the Rajah that, although se- 
veral suspicious circumstances regarding his 
Highness has been elicted during the progress of | 
this inquiry, yet the British Government is un- | 
willing, without the clearest proof of guilt, to | 
condemn any of its allies, especially one who has 
been so pre-eminently the object of its fa-| 
vour and generosity; that further investiga- | 
tion is deemed inexpedient with reference to the 
general inconvenience it creates; and that the | 
right hon. the Governor in Council is therefore 
pleased to close the inquiry, with the expres- 
sion of his hope that the Rajah will so conduct | 
himself for the future as to avoid the predicament 
(no less painful to the British Government than 
to his Highness) in which he has been recently | 
placed.” 
Here, then, is the deliberate judgment of | 
the Supr eme Government, ignorant at the 
time, altogether, that the Resident at 
Sattara had in his possession the indubit- | 
able and conclusive proof that the very evi- 
dence upon which this judgment was pro- 
nounced was a mass of perjury, and that the | 
Rajah of Sattara was an innocent as the | 
Governor General of India of the crimes 
laid to his charge. After the despatch ai- 
ready cited, we have one addressed to the 
authorities at the India House, expressing 
the Governor General’s pain at the pro- 
ceedings of the Bombay Government, and 
stating that he had ordered those proceed- 
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ings to be brought to a close. In perfect 
sympathy with the Government of India, 
we find the Court of Directors writing a 
despatch, dated the 22nd of January, 1839 
—at atime, be it remembered, when the 
whole of the evidence was before them, 
save the proofs of the Rajah’s innocenee, 
and of the plot to destroy him, which were 
in the secret keeping of Colonel Ovans, in 
which despateh, they (the Directors) say, 
that it is their ‘ decided opinion that it 
would not only be a waste of time, but se- 
riously detrimental to the character of their 
government, to carry on any further in- 
quiry into the matter.’’ One of two things 
was wanting to make the deposal of the 
Rajah a legal act—an express command 
from the home authorities, or open and 
declared hostility on the part of the Rajah, 
Sir James Carnae had no authority from 
home, and the Rajah shad never been 
charged even with anything worse than a 
secret design to injure the British Govern- 
ment. The deposal of the Rajah, there- 
fore, was in direct contravention of the 
imperial statutes of this realm, and a 
violation of the unrepealed provisions of 
the charter, granted in 1793. It will be 
equally a violation of the charter and the 
law of the land, should the local govern- 
ment in India place any other prince on 


| the throne, or make any disposition of the 
| Sattara territory, without the express com- 


mand of the home authorities. Sir, I have 
before, when discussing this question, laid 
considerable stress, and I think properly 
so, upon the fact that the intercepted cor- 


-respondence between the Rajah and his 


most confidential agents and friends, for 


three years previous to the dethronement, 


was found to contain nothing contrary to 


the letter or spirit of the treaty which 
| placed the Rajah on the throne. It has 


been imputed, however, to the native gen- 
'tleman who represents the family of the 
Rajah in this country, I mean Rungoo 
Bapojee, that when at Bombay, in 1838, 
he wrote certain letters to his sovereign, 
which contained treasonable matter. Now, 
Sir, I hold in my hands the correspon- 


| dence extracted from the blue books which 


have been laid on the table, and I chal- 
lenge the most skilful lawyer in this House 
to lay his finger on a sentence that can be 
made to show that a feeling of hostility 
towards the British Government dictated 
the writing of any one of these letters. 
They refer, it is true, in some parts, to 
the political events then occurring, or anti- 
cipated; but they merely conyey the in- 
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formation which was furnished to the writer 
in conversation with two of the Company’s 
officers, Mr. Baber, a magistrate, and Dr. 
Milne, the medical superintendent at Bom- 
bay. Yet, these are the documents, and 
the only ones selected out of hundreds, to 
prove that the late Rajah carried on a 
treasonable correspondence. Sir, I shall 
not at any great length trespass upon the 
attention of the House. My excuse for 
what I have said is, that I deemed it im- 
portant to bring these facts, some of them 
new, under the attention of Parliament, 
and particularly of the right hon. Baronet, 
in the hope that it may receive at the hands 
of the Government the consideration to 
which I think it is fairly entitled. The 
present state of the affairs of Sattara affords 
the Indian authorities a favourable oppor- 
tunity of setting at rest a question of deep 
interest to many beyond these walls, and 
to some at least who are within them. 
The point which I would particularly urge 
on their attention is that of the succession 
and the claims, both by consanguinity and 
adoption, of the young Rajah, now at Be- 
nares. Should I be told by the President 
of the Board of Control that there are 
many nice points of law involved in this 
question, some of which might be argued 
and determined against the adoption of 
Shahoo Maharaj, I will observe, in antici- 
pation of such an objection, that, admit- 
ting the question to be one that might 
be litigated, if there existed any rivals, 
there is really no impedient whatever in 
the path of the right hon. Baronet, or of 
the Court of Directors, since they have 
only to decide in favour of the adopted 
son, who is undoubtedly the nearest re- 
lation to both the deceased Rajahs, in or- 
der to enable that person to ascend the 
guddee with the consent and approbation 
of all parties concerned. I earnestly hope 
that this subject will receive attentive and 
generous consideration, and that no ob- 
jections will be gratuitously urged by the 
Government in bar of the indisputable 
elaim, on all moral and equitable grounds, 
of the young prince on whose behalf I 
make my present appeal. A decision in 
favour of that individual would be one 
alike honourable to the Government and 
satisfactory to all those who have taken a 
view similar to my own of this question. It 
would heal remaining wounds, it would be 
regarded as some reparation of the wrongs 
that are complained of, and end those dis- 
cussions which, unless such a decision be 
arrived at, are likely to go on, both here 
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and elsewhere, until something like justice 
is obtained. I know I shall be reminded 
of the small numbers who have voted with 
me at the India House, in comparison with 
the gross number of qualified holders of 
East India stock. I do not deny the fact 
that I have almost invariably been in a 
minority; but the majority has been com- 
posed of the Directors voting in their own 
favour, of the members of the Bye-law 
Committee, of the relatives and friends of 
the parties implicated, and of those who 
attend and vote with the Directors, in the 
hope and expectation of sharing in the im- 
mense patronage which the Executive body 
have at their disposal. Sir, if I have 
been in a minority, I have only been 
treated as another member of that Court, 
Mr. John Poynder, who, though for many 
years a conspicuous and zealous advocate 
of an important religious question, has 
never been favoured with the support or 
presence of one of the hundred clerical 
gentlemen who are proprietors of stock. 
There are other and more impartial tribu- 
nals to be appealed to, and to these we 
must resort should we be compelled, sus- 
tained by the conviction that the truth is 
mighty, and must ultimately prevail. Such 
appeals will, I trust, be rendered unneces- 
sary by the course shortly to be adopted 
by the Indian authorities. Happy shall I 
be to witness the final settlement of this 
long-debated question, and to tender my 
humble but sincere thanks to those who 
Grate- 
ful to the House for its attention to my 
observations, I shall conclude by moy- 
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“That in the opinion of this House it is re- 
quired, by justice and good faith, that the private 
property of the late Rajah of Sattara, Pertaub 
Sing, of which he was possessed at the time of 
his deposal, and which was seized in violation 
of the written pledge of Sir James Carnac, the 
Governor of Bombay, should be transferred 
to Shahoo Maharaj, the adopted son of the 
late Rajah, or compensation be made in lieu 
thereof.” 

Sir J. HOBHOUSE, referring to the 
numerous discussions which had taken 
place upon this subject, and to the impos- 
sibility of stating a single fact with which 
the select audience whom the hon. Mem- 
ber had been addressing [there were not 
more than a dozen Members present] was 
not painfully familiar, thought that he 
would stand absolved from blame if he 
were to abstain from making any observa- 
tions on the present occasion. In order, 
however, that the hon. Member might not 
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have any ground of complaint, he would, 
trusting that the House would bear with 
him, once more go over the ground which 
had been so often travelled before, and 
state the reasons which induced him to 
come to a conclusion respecting the Sattara 
grievance directly opposite to that at which 
the hon. Member had arrived. The right 
hon. Baronet detailed the facts of the case, 
drawing from it the same deduction as that 
which he formerly submitted to the con- 
sideration of the House. With respect to 
the private property of the ex-Rajah, the 
hon. Member’s observations were nothing 
but a continuation of the debate of the 11th 
July. The real truth was that Pertaub 
Sing had no private property at all when 
he was elevated to the throne by Mr. El- 
phinstone. When he was deposed he left 
behind him several lacs of rupees; but the 
Government of India decided that this was 
state property, and not private property. 
A sum of not less than 3,000/. a year had 
been assigned to his family as a provisional 
allowance until a final arrangement could 
be made, and about 2,000/. a year had 
been settled upon his eldest daughter, who 
had retired with it to Benares, attended 
by a large number of the ex-Rajah’s fol- 
lowers. He (Sir John Hobhouse) could 
assure the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Thompson) 
that there was no intention on the part of 
the Government of India to act otherwise 
than justly in the case. He might depend 
upon it, that every consideration would be 
given to the wants of the family. He was 
not now talking of the question of the succes- 
sion of the Shahoo Maharaj to the throne, 
but respecting the wants of the family, and 
the hon. Gentleman might take his assur- 
ance that they should be properly attended 
to. With respect to the succession, he 
was not prepared to decide the question 
off-hand. There were various opinions re- 
specting the rights of the adopted son 
to the throne. He admitted, with the 
hon. Gentleman, that the boy adopted 
by Pertaub Sing had been adopted 
according to all the Hindoo forms and 
customs, and was entitled to any private 
property belonging to the adopting father; 
but the right to succeed to the throne was 
another question altogether. The hon. 
Gentleman knew, also, that the brother, 
the reigning prince, had adopted a son on 
his death-bed; but the British Resident was 
away at the time, and as the paramount 
Power had not concurred in that adoption, 
it was not a political adoption; so that the 
two adoptions might be considered as on a 
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par with each other. Whether the young 
man adopted by the late Rajah Appa Sahib, 
or the one adopted by the deposed Rajah, 
should succeed, was a great question, to 
which the Government would have to apply 
itself; as also whether one of these should 
be chosen at all, or whether it would be 
wise to set up any person whatever over 
the territory of Sattara as its future ruler 
—these were questions to be considered 
hereafter by the Government of India. As 
he had told the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Thompson) the other day, no opinion had 
yet been given by Lord Dalhousie, who in 
a letter received by the last mail had ex- 
pressed his regret that he (Lord Dalhousie) 
had not yet received the necessary infor- 
mation from the Bombay Government, and 
had stated that when the expected de- 
spateches arrived from Bombay, the sub- 
ject would receive immediate attention by 
himself and council. If he might be per- 
mitted to do so, he would take the liberty 
of giving the hon. Member a little advice. 
The hon. Member was personally acquaint- 
ed with India, and no doubt felt consider- 
able interest in its welfare and prosperity. 
The hon. Gentleman could not be influ- 
enced by a few grains of persunal advan- 
tage. Let him then direct those abilities 
which he undoubtedly possessed, not to the 
detraction of the dead, but to the eulogium 
of the living. India afforded a field for 
the display of every virtue, and men were 
not found wanting when the occasion pre- 
sented itself. It was only yesterday that 
the Government received the news of a 
great exploit performed by a British officer, 
young in years, and only a subaltern in 
rank, who performed it under every disad- 
vantage, unaided, and it might be said 
alone, for he had not the assistance of a 
single fellow-countryman, or even one of 
his own colour. In one month, alone, and, 
as he had said before, quite unaided, with 
levies which he had raised himself only a 
month before, and which he had him- 
self disciplined, under a burning sun, 
in countries inundated by great rivers, 
that young man overthrew a formidable foe, 
and by his own right hand and sagacious 
head saved, he might say, from great peril 
a distant part of our Indian empire. The 
hon. Gentleman would, he was sure, find 
more satisfaction in adding to the praises 
which would be for ever, he thought, be- 
stowed on Lieutenant Edwardes, than in 
finding fault with what he considered to be 
the misdeeds of Colonel Ovans. 

Mr. HUME cordially united with the 
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right hon. Baronet who had just sat down, 
in the eulogium which he had pronounced 
on the gallant and successful achievements 
of Lieutenant Edwardes, and deeply re- 
gretted that the existing regulations pre- 
vented that officer from receiving the hon- 
ours and rewards he so eminently merited. 
As that officer was only a subaltern in the 
service, he could not even receive the title 
of C.B. He hoped that some alteration 
would be made that would enable the right 
hon. Baronet to do justice to the claims of 
that gallant officer. [Sir Joun Hosnovse: 
It is already done.]} 
glad to hear it. He would now briefly 
refer to the question before the House. 
He agreed in the desirableness, as a ge- 
neral rule, of not introducing Indian ques- 
tions into that House; but when acts of op- 
pression and cruelty were committed, and 
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He was extremely | 


| dead. 





appeals for redress were rejected else- 
where, it was then right that the matter 


should be brought before Parliament, and | 


the present was a case of that description. 


|never had a hearing. 





As for the numerous decisions at the India 
House which had been referred to them, | 
they were merely decisions not to reopen the | 
case, or to correct the original error—they 
were not decisions on the merits of the 
case. In fact, for the most part they had 
been votes of adjournment, and had no re- 
ference to the specific questions which had | 
been debated. There was much which 
might be urged in excuse for those who 
had in the first instance come to a hasty | 
decision upon the subject. They were ut- | 
terly unacquainted with the merits of the 
question when they so decided. Although | 
the right hon. Baronet had expressed his 
opinion of the guilt of the Rajah, he (Mr. 
Hume) begged to express his own honest | 
conviction that Pertaub Sing was ruined | 
by as foul a conspiracy as ever disgraced | 
the annals of this empire. The right hon. | 


| 
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private property of the late Rajah; but he 
had forgotten that Captain Grant Duff, the 
first Resident, decided the question, and 
set aside what might be called ‘the civil 
list”’ of the Rajah, which was for his own 
private use, and had been sanctioned by 
Government, and it was out of that very 
civil list that he had saved the lacs of ru- 
pees which had been’referred to. If any 
prince ever deserved the thanks of the 
British Government it was the Rajah of 
Sattara; and it was unjust that his savings 
during his reign should be withheld from 
him while living, and from his family when 
It had been said, that if the Rajah 
was guilty, he had no right to adopt a 
successor to the throne. That word “if” 
involved the whole question; for he con- 
tended the Rajah had never been proved 
guilty, since he had not been permitted 
to be heard in his own defence—he had 
It had been said 
that this subject had been frequently be- 
fore the Directors; but that body had al- 
ways been judges in their own cause, and 
he could not forget that the truth once 
leaked out in a despatch sent home to 
Sir James Carnac, who said, that should 
the Rajah Appa Sahib die without issue, 
the territory would revert to the Company, 
and they would thus gain a revenue of 
180,0001. or 200,0007. a year. The right 
hon. Gentleman had said he would, with- 
out hesitation, see justice done. He would 
take him at his word, and wait to see him 
fulfil his pledge. After repeating his 
anxiety to see the question fairly and 
equitably decided, the hon. Gentleman re- 
sumed his seat. 

Sirk H. WILLOUGHBY vindicated the 
character and motives of Sir James Car- 
nac, who on his return to England had 
explained and justified his conduct. He 
contended that the Rajah had broken the 


Baronet had spoken of persons advocat-| second and fifth articles of the treaty, 
ing the cause of the Rajah for hire ;| which, whether right or wrong, he was 
but he and others who had taken up| bound to observe. The Rajah, as a sove- 
that question could never be accused of | reign prince, could not have a formal judi- 
any such motive; they had only taken up ‘cial trial. The question was one of treaty, 
the cause from a conviction that the Rajah | and a violation of the treaty carried with 
had been so ruined by conspiracy. With! it a forfeiture of the sovereignty. With 
regard to the question of the Rajah’s pri-| respect to the private property, he trust- 
vate property, the right hon. Baronet was | the Government would treat it in the most 
altogether under a mistake. He had lately | handsome and liberal manner. The Rajah, 
seen copies of a letter containing a list of | according to the statements of the hon. Mem- 
the private property delivered to Colonel | for the Tower Hamlets, had received dur- 
Ovans, to which private property the Ra- | ing his exile 100,000/., which was one- 
jah’s heir was actually entitled. The right | third of the private property. He agreed 
hon. Gentleman had said, that it was not that it was inexpedient that Vakeels should 
determined which was, or was not, the come to this country; and he thought 
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the gentleman who sat under the gallery 
(Runjoo Bapogee) had broken a pledge to 
return to India, when money was advanced 
for the purpose. He concluded by repeat- 
ing the expression of his hope that the 
East India Company and the local govern- 
ment would take care that there should be 
a just settlement of the question of private 
property, and would see that those whom 
the Rajah had left behind him were treated 
in a liberal and generous manner. He 
would not discuss the question of the sue- 
cession, but leave it to be considered here- 
after if it was considered worth while to 
raise it. 

Mr. GEORGE THOMPSON: I have 
but little to say in reply to the right hon. 
Baronet, who, I must say, has not grappled 
with the two main branches of the ques- 
tion before the House, namely, the confis- 
cation of the private property, and the ille- 
gality of the dethronement. He has said 
nothing of the violation of the solemn 
pledge of the British Governor, nor even 
condescended to notice the official doecu- 
ments which I placed before the House to 
prove the engagement which was entered 
into, and the actual existence of the pro- 


perty of which the Rajah was deprived. I 
have now a letter before me, written by 
Colonel Ovans, describing his property, 
and the manner in which it had been accu- 
mulated, and stating that there would be 
no difficulty in discriminating between what 
was public and state property, and what 


was private and personal. All this pro- 
perty was acquired by thrifty management 
of that part of his revenue which the Rajah 
had, from the commencement of his reign, 
set aside for his personal expenses. If | 
wanted further proof, I would quote the 
admission of the right hon. Baronet, that a 
large amount of treasure was left by the 
Rajah, which was applied by his brother to 
certain purposes which he has described. 
In fact, there had been no defence of this 
act of spoliation. The existence of the 
property was proved by the Governor's 
letter and pledge, by his despatch to the 
supreme authorities, by the letters of Co- 
lonel Ovans, by the detailed inventory of 
the property which had been made out, 
and by the admissions of the right hon. 
Baronet himself. All that had been ad- 
vanced went to prove the violation of as 
distinct a pledge as had ever been given 
by any British Governor in any part of the 
world; and unless justice was at length 
done, the transaction would bring indeli- 
ble disgrace upon all parties concerned in 
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it. I will put this case to the Presi- 
dent of the India Board. Suppose the 
Rajah had taken advantage of the five 
days which intervened between the receipts 
of the written pledge of the Governor, and 
the hour of his deposal, and had employed 
them in bringing together all his moveable 
property in treasure, jewels, and other 
things, and had made them ready to ac. 
company him on his departure from the 
capital, would not the letter of the Gover- 
nor have fully authorised the Resident to 
consent to their removal, and would not 
the Rajah thus have had the benefit of the 
engagement which had been voluntarily 
given? The Rajah, however, had unlim- 
ited confidence in the word of the Governor, 
and the honour and good faith of the Brit- 
ish Government, and his reward was to be 
deprived of everything which he had in- 
trusted to the care of the Bombay Govern- 
ment. I was curious to know the views 
of the right hon. Baronet in reference to 
the opinion I ventured to express of the 
legal character of the act of deposal. Con- 
versant, as he must be, with the statutes 
framed to regulate the affairs of India, he 
cannot have overlooked the Act of 1793, 
to which I so particularly referred, and 
which, according to my view, rendered it 
incompetent to the Indian authorities to 
depose the Rajah, or enter into any treaty 
with his brother. On this subject the 
Minister of the Crown has been profoundly 
silent, although it is one of vital impor- 
tance, and has nothing to do with the guilt 
or innocence of the Rajah. I commend 
the matter to his serious consideration, 
both as relating to past proceedings and 
as bearing upon the future acts of the Go- 
vernment of India. I am sorry that so 
many irrelevant topics have been introduced 
into this debate, and especially that it should 
have been deemed necessary to revert to 
what I formerly said respecting Sir James 
Carnac. Sir, should I discover that I have 
been led to make any statement detrimental 
to the character of any living person, and 
above all to the memory of any one dead, 
upon false information, I can assure the 
House, there is not a person living who 
would be more ready than myself to offer 
the most ample reparation. The right 
hon. Gentleman will allow me to refer to 
the condition on which I undertook to 
make good my charges against certain per- 
sons, namely, that there should be a Com- 
mittee before whom I might produce the 
witnesses required to substantiate my alle- 
gations. I have never been able to obtain 
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such an inquiry either here or at the India 
House. I thank the right hon. Baronet 
for the counsel he has so kindly given me 
to-night regarding my future course in this 
House. I receive his advice in the spirit in 
which it was conveyed, and shall follow it. 

Motion withdrawn. 

House adjourned at half-past Six. 
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Minutes.) Pustic Brtis.—1*® Copper and Lead’ Duties. 
2® Taxing Masters, Court of Chancery (Ireland); Slave 
Trade (Muscat); Savings Banks (Ireland); West India 
Colonies and Mauritius; Excheq Bills; Cc lidated 
Fund (Appropriation). 

Reported—Slave Trade (Equator); Postage on News- 
papers (Channel Islands); Post Horses Licenses, &e, ; 
Drainage Certificates; Lock-up Houses; Spirits (Dealers 
in); British Spirits Warehousing; Distilling from 
Sugar. 

3° and passed:—Millbank Prison ; Battersea Park, &c. ; 
Royal Military Asylum; Local Acts. 

Petitions PRESENTED. From certain Lords, and Adven- 
turers in British Copper, Lead, and Tin Mines, against 
the Copper and Lead Duties Bill.—From Merchants, 
Shipowners, and Others, of the Borough of Clifton, 
Dartmouth Hardness, against the Navigation Laws, 





COPPER AND LEAD DUTIES BILL. 

Earn GRANVILLE moved the First 
Reading of the Bill. 

Lorp REDESDALE said, that however 
contrary it might be to the usual practice 
of the House, he should move as an 
Amendment that the Bill be read a first 
time that day six months. He did so be- 
cause he considered that the treatment 
which their Lordships had received from 
the other House of Parliament on the sub- 
ject of this Bill was such that it became 
their duty to mark their sense of it in the 
strongest possible manner. The resolu- 
tions on which this Bill was founded were 
carried in Committee of Supply on the 
18th of April; but the Bill, by an unne- 
cessary delay, was not brought into the 
House of Commons until the 8th of May. 
From that time down to the 28th of Au- 
gust there was not a week in which it was 
not fixed for a second reading; and he be- 
lieved it was adjourned about thirty times 
before it came to a second reading. It 
was not read a second time, therefore, until 
the 28th of August, and now, on the Ist 
of September, within two or three days of 
the prorogation, it made its advent into 
this House. Was it proper, he asked, 
that a Bill which in any way affected the 
financial circumstances of the country, 
should be brought up at a period when it 
was impossible to give it fair considera- 
tion? If they were to be treated in this 
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manner, they would cease to be longer a 
deliberative assembly; and if they did not 
mark their sense of such treatment, their 
independence would be gone. He also ob- 
jected to the measure itself on account of 
its proposing to reduce a duty, which, 
being but 6 per cent, could only be re- 
garded as a revenue, and not a protective 
duty. In the present state of the public 
revenue, and with the prospect of a failure 
of the potato crop, and the harvest in Corn- 
wall, it would be particularly unjust to 
pass a law which would have the effect of 
subjecting the Cornish producers of copper 
ores to competition with the slave-raised 
copper of Cuba. If there was an inde- 
pendent Peer in the House, he must vote 
against the first reading of the Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE trust- 
ed the House would not be induced by the 
statement of the noble Lord to dispose in 
this summary manner of a Bill which was 
intended, not to check and embarrass, but 
to promote the trade of the country. Did 
not the noble Lord know, that by the false 
idea of giving protection to British copper, 
the smelting trade of this country had been 
exposed for years to the severest danger— 
and in fact had been in a course of gradual 
diminution? Did the noble Lord know 
that the effect of the measure, which was 
passed with a view to protection, had 
caused the establishment of smelting com- 
panies in places where smelting companies 
never before existed? That, he could as- 
sure him, had been the case in Chili, the 
United States, and other parts of the 
world. Amongst other authorities he might 
quote that of our consul at Philadelphia, 
who stated, that in Boston, United States, 
a company had erected furnaces, and were 
engaged in smelting considerable quantities 
of Mexiean and Cuba ores—which ores, if 
not for our high duties, would have been 
all smelted in England? The noble Lord 
would promote British industry by causing 
the ores which would have been smelted 
in this country to go to America and be 
smelted there. The consul went on to say 
that smelting companies had also been 
talked of in New York, New Jersey, and 
Philadelphia. Then there was the evidence 
upon the subject which had been given be- 
fore the Committee on the Navigation Laws; 
yet, in the face of such evidence, he was 
now told that it was essential for the in- 
terest of this country to continue the duty 
under which the smelting trade had broken 
down. The question was, should the smelt- 
ing trade be retained in England, or be 
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driven to other countries; and he trusted|to by a small majority, and that at a pe- 
the House would not adopt the extraordi-| riod of the Session when nine-tenths of 


nary course recommended by the noble | 


Lord, which was a most unheard-of pro- 
ceeding, and the avowed object of which 
was to defeat the Bill altogether. The Bill 
had been passed in the other House by a 
large majority; and if their Lordships re- 
fused it a first reading, they would mark 
it not merely with discourtesy, but con- 
tempt. 

Lordy REDESDALE explained that he 
had no wish to treat the House of Com- 
mons with discourtesy, provided it treated 
this House with courtesy; but he had 
stated, and no answer had been given to 
him, that to send up to that House on the 
lst of September a Bill which was brought 
in in the Commons as early as May was 
an act of discourtesy. He objected to the 
measure on its first reading, on account of 
the late period at which it had been sent 
up; and he must say that it constituted 
good ground for this House resenting the 
treatment which it had experienced at the 
hands of the House of Commons during 
the present Session. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE, whilst supporting 
the Bill, agreed with Lord Redesdale in 
his censure of the practice that had grown 
up of sending important Bills to their Lorl- 
ships’ House at a period so late in the Ses- 
sion. He thought this House was called 
upon in some way or other, not merely to 
mark its sense of this mode of proceeding, 
but to guard against that mode of proceed- 
ing hereafter; and he hoped it would be 
proposed in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment to take some step that would pre- 
clude their Lordships, except where special 
eause was shown, from entertaining any 
Bill whatsoever that came up to them after 
a certain date. Their Lordships had it in 
their power to mark their sense of this 
mode of transacting the business of Par- 
liament; and he wished the Bill on the 
table was such as, without any public in- 
convenience and sacrifice of the rights of 
third parties, he could, by rejecting it, 
mark his own sense, individually, of the 
manner in which the House had been 
treated; but as he believed that this Bill 
would be considered most beneficial to the 
manufacturing interests of this country, 
he would therefore support the first read- 
ing. 

The Eart of FALMOUTH supported 
the Amendment, and argued that the Bill 
had not been sufficiently considered in the 
House of Commons, where it was agreed 
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the Members had left town. The noble 
Earl then called attention to the apprehen- 
sions existing of a deficiency of food in 
Cornwall by a failure of the potato erop 
and the wheat harvest, through the con- 
tinuance of wet weather; and contended 
that this evil would be much aggravated 
by the want of employment that would 
follow the enactment of the present Bill. 
If there was a body of manufacturers in 
the country, who were in a flourishing 
state, it was the copper smelters; and, in 
addition to the injury which the Bill would 
inflict on the Cornish miner, it would also 
have the effect of creating a monopoly in 
copper smelting. 

The Eart of DESART said, that from 
the observations of the noble President of 
the Council, it would almost appear that 
the copper-smelting trade was on its last 
legs, and had nearly left this country; 
whereas he believed that the smelters were 
about the most flourishing interest which 
existed at the present moment in the whole 
of Great Britain, and that if they were not 
so powerful and so well represented in the 
other House of Parliament their Lordships 
would have heard nothing of the measure 
now before them. As the Bill had not 
been sent up to their Lordships’ House 
until within two or three days of the pro- 
rogation, he trusted that they would adopt 
the Amendment of his noble Friend. 

Lorpv WYNFORD considered that the 
Tlouse had not been treated with respect 
as regarded this Bill. They ought to re- 
member that it was a Bill which, if it 
passed into law, would confer a benefit on 
slaveholders. 

Eart GRANVILLE replied. 

The House divided :—Contents 17; 
Not-Contents 13: Majority 4. 

Bill read 12, 

House adjourned. 
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ton, from the Minister and Congregation of the Episcopal 


Chapel, Upper Bagot Street, Parish of St. Peter's, 
Dublin, for Encouragement to Schools in Connexion 
with the Church Education Society (Ireland)—By Mr. 
Pearson, from Inhabitants of the Parish of St. Mary, 
Lambeth, for Inquiry into the Present State of the Law 
in reference to Grand Juries.—By Viscount Morpeth, 
from Clergymen of the Church of England, residing in 
the several Parishes of the Town of Southampton, in 
favour of the Health of Towns Bill.-- From Members of 
Waterford Sanitary Association, in favour of Measures 
for the Prevention of the Indian Cholera in Ireland.— By 
Mr. Anstey, from Daniel Keane, of 56, Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, in the County of Middlesex, respecting the Ab- 
sence of Judges from Chambers.—From Ratepayers of 
the ‘Township of Rotherham, Yorkshire, for an Alter- 
ation of the Law respecting Mendicants.—By Viscount 
Morpeth, from Officers employed in the Keighley Union, 
Yorkshire, in favour of a Superannuation Fund for Poor 
Law Officers; also for an Alteration of the Poor Law 
Union Charges Bill.—From the Grand Jury of the City 
of Limerick, respecting the Impediments in the River 
Shannon.—By Mr. Aglionby, from Henry Chawner, 
Esq., Lord of the Manor of Greatham, in the County of 
Southampton, against the Proposed Inclosure of the 
Waste Lands. 





LORD CHIEF JUSTICE WILDE. 


In answer to a question from Mr. Ay- 
STEY, 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
that hon. Members who were acquainted 
with the Lord Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas would be satisfied, without any 
statement from him, that that learned in- 
dividual would not be neglectful of any 
duty attached to his high office. He had, 
however, communicated with the learned 
Judge on the subject, and received from 
him the following statement, dated August 
30, which he would read to the House. 
The Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, in a letter addressed to him (the 
Attorney General) stated— 


“Tam much obliged to you for your note and 
the copy of the petition about to be presented by 
Mr. Anstey. The only observation which I have 
to make upon its contents is, that so far as they 
refer to me, they are founded in error. I am not 
on the rota for attendance at chambers, nor is it 
any part of my duty as a Chief Justice to attend. 
In the arrangement of the judicial duties, that of 
the routine attendance at chambers has always been 
performed by the puisne judges ; and neither the 
Chief Justices nor the Lord Chief Baron are in the 
habit of attending, although, under special cireum- 
stances, and as an accommodation to their brother 
judges, they may have attended on particular oe- 
easions. Previously to the appointment of the 
three additional judges, in 1832, there was no re- 
gular attendance at chambers during the long va- 
cation. In 1838 a resolution was adopted by the 
judges, that the last newly-appointed judge who 
had not before performed the duty should be 
the attending judge in the long vacation. The 
Chief Justices and the Chief Baron have consid- 
ered that resolution to refer to the judges charged 
ordinarily with the duty of attending to chamber 
business, and have never held it to refer to them- 
selves, or acted upon it. In the long vacation of 
1846, following my appointment, I had an intima- 
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tion from one of the judges that I was expected to 
attend chambers during that vacation. I disclaim- 
ed being subject to any such duty, and declined to 
attend. Since that time no communication on 
the subject has been made to me by any of the 
judges ; but upon my return from the circuit last 
week, I heard from my clerk that it was reported 
that I was about to attend chambers. I imme- 
diately stated that such report was not authorised 
by me, and that I did not propose to attend; and 
the notices referred to in the petition have none 
of them been issued by my direction, or had my 
sanction. I learn from the Lord Chief Baron that, 
upon his appointment, Lord Denman and the late 
Lord Chief Justice Tindal, both intimated to him 
that it was no part of his duty to attend chambers, 
pursuant to the resolution of 1838 ; and the Lord 
Chancellor has given me permission to authorise 
you to state to the Ilouse, that he considers that 
it is not my duty to attend upon the present occa- 
sion. I received your letter and the petition last 
night, and also letters from two solicitors ; and, 
learning from them that there were some matters 
calling for an early judicial interference, I did not 
think it right to stand upon a question of strict 
obligation, but came to town this morning and 
directed immediate notices to be sent to the par- 
ties that I would attend at chambers to-morrow at 
eleven o’clock, and I shall attend accordingly, for 
a few days, in order that the public may not be 
inconvenienced while the judges make their ar- 
rangements for future attendance during the vaca- 
tion.” 


Sweeps. 


He was sure that the House would ac- 
knowledge that the Lord Chief Justice had 
acied most praiseworthily in taking care 
that the public should not be put to an in- 
convenience; though that act of kindness 
on his part must not be construed into any 
admission that his attendance was obliga- 
tory. 
SWEEPS. 

Mr. ANSTEY said, that some time ago 
he had put a question to the right hon. 
Secretary for the Home Department as to 
the illegal ‘* sweeps’’ advertisements; and 
as to the intention of the Government to 
prosecute the parties who offended in that 
respect. The answer he received was, 
that the matter would be referred to the 
proper authorities; and he now asked the 
hon. and learned Attorney General, whe- 
ther any decision had been come to on the 
subject ? He asked the question in the in- 
terest of certain newspapers, which had 
hitherto refused to insert such advertise- 
ments. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL believed 
that there had been a misconception of the 
intention of the Act of Parliament intro- 
duced by the noble Lord opposite with re- 
spect to the authority or duty of the Attor- 
ney General to prosecute in cases of this 
sort. He believed that that duty of the 
Attorney General existed only in respect 
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the evil referred to was so extensive, and | 
tended so much to the demoralisation of | 


the people engaged in it; and that at the 
same time the permission of it was not 
right or fair towards those newspapers 
which, in obedience to the law, abstained 
from inserting advertisements of the nature 
referred to—that he felt he should be com- 
pelled to take proceedings, if the practice 
of publishing those advertisements were 
continued. He thought it right to give 
this publie notice on the subject, in order 
that parties might not afterwards excuse 
themselves on the plea that they had of- 
fended innocently and in ignorance of the 
law. 

Sim R. H. INGLIS said, an answer pre- 
cisely similar to the one which the House 
had just heard had been given to a ques- 
tion put by him three months ago. 

Sim G. GREY said that he had stated, 
on the occasion alluded to by the hon. Ba- 
ronet, that he had referred the matter to 
the Attorney General. Since that period 


the offence had gone on increasing. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK trusted that there 
would not be one law for the rich, and an- 
other for the poor. 


If these ‘* sweeps,” 
which were the lotteries in which the mid- 
dle classes took part, were to be put down, 
it was to be hoped that all lotteries of every 
description at the clubs and among the 
higher classes would be treated in the 
same way. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL under- 
stood the question of the hon. Member for 
Youghal to refer to the advertisements in 
certain newspapers respecting different 
‘* sweeps.”’ He was not at all anxious to 
take any steps in the matter, as such pro- 
ceedings were always painful; but the sub- 
ject had been so much pressed on his at- 
tention, that he felt bound to exercise the 
power vested in him. 


MR. VERNON’S GIFT. 

Viscount MORPETH brought up the 
report of the Committee on Works of Art. 

Sir R. Hl. INGLIS thought that some ae- 
knowledgment of public thankfulness ought 
to be offered to Mr. Vernon for the unpar- 
alleled donation he had made to the coun- 
try. He could not allow the report of the 
Committee on Works of Art to be laid on 
the table without expressing his opinion, 
that an act so unprecedented as that of 
Mr. Vernon should not pass without ac- 
knowledgment. Something ought to be 
done to mark the public gratitude. If a 
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pass by in silence, he feared that the public 
would not deserve to. receive such ap. 
other. 

Viscount MORPETH assured the hon. 
Baronet that the Committee on Works of 
Art expressed their sense of the great and 
splendid generosity exhibited by Mr. Ver. 
non in the donation he had made to the 
country. 

CEYLON. 

In reply to a question from Mr. Hume, 

Mr. HAWES stated that Her Majesty’s 
Government had received two despatches 
from the Governor of Ceylon, dated in 
July, which stated that a noisy meeting 
had taken place in Kandy on the subject 
of ordinances recently issued by the Colo- 
nial Government ; that Sir E. Tennent, 
the Colonial Secretary, had been despatch- 
ed to Kandy to explain the ordinances to 
the people; and that they were perfectly 
satisfied with his explanation. The Go- 
vernor, in a despatch of the 12th of July, 
stated that every thing was quiet. It was 
quite true the troops had been ordered out, 
but it was rather for show than use, on 
aceount of the police feeling some alarm; 
and the appearance of the soldiers had the 
immediate effect of producing: tranquillity, 
With regard to the ordinances in question, 
he (Mr. Hawes) might state that the Go- 
vernor had repealed a very large portion 
of the taxation of Ceylon; he had equalised 
the import duties, and had reduced the 
export duties, but he found it necessary 
to substitute some other taxes. That 
taxation was not, however, as had been 
stated in another place, in the nature of a 
poll-tax. It was a tax for the improve- 
ment of the roads, similar to the old 
statute-labour in this country, the inhabi- 
tants of certain districts in Ceylon being 
required to give six days’ labour in the 
year, or to pay 3s. in lieu of it. This had 
been explained by Sir E. Tennent, and the 
people seemed to be perfectly satisfied 
with his statement. A tax upon guns had 
been imposed by the Governor ; but for- 
merly no one in the island was allowed to 
carry a gun, and this matter had also been 
satisfactorily explained by Sir E. Tennent, 

Subject at an end. 


COPPER AND LEAD DUTIES BILL. 

On the question that the Bill be read a 
Third Time, 

Lorp G. BENTINCK moved, as an 
Amendment, that it be read a third time 
that day month. 
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The House divided on the question that 
the word ‘“‘now”’ stand part of the ques- 
tion:—Ayes 38; Noes 25: Majority 13. 


List of the Aves. 


Bernal, R. 
Blackall, S. W. 
Boyle, hon. Col. 
Brotherton, J. 
Callaghan, D. 
Clay, J. 

Cobden, R. 
Duncan, G. 
Dundas, Adm. 
Ebrington, Visct. 
Fox, W. J 
Greene, J. 
Grenfell, C. W. 
Grey, rt. hon. Sir G. 
Hawes, B. 
Hayter, W. G. 


Lascelles, hon. W. S. 
Lewis, G. C. 

Locke, J. 
Lushington, C,. 
Matheson, Col. 
Muntz, G. F. 
O’Connell, M. J. 
Price, Sir R. 

Sheil, rt. hon. R. L. 
Smith, J. A. 

Stuart, Lord D. 
Talfourd, Serj. 
Tenison, E. K. 
Thompson, Col, 
Tollemache, hon. F. J. 
Villiers, hon. C. 
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Henry, A. Wood, rt. hon. Sir C. 
Hobhouse, rt. hn, Sir J. 
Hobhouse, T. B. 

Hume, J. 

Jervis, Sir J. 


TELLERS, 
Tufnell, H. 
Parker, J. 


List of the Nors. 


Repton, G. W. J. 
Reynolds, J. 
Robinson, G. R. 
Seymer, H. K. 
Sidney, Ald. 
Sotheron, T. I. S. 
Taylor, T. E. 
Vyse, R. H. R. H. 
Willoughby, Sir I. 
Wodehouse, E. 
Wyld, J. 

TELLERS, 
Bentinck, Lord G. 
Newdegate, C. N. 


Anstey, T. C. 
Beresford, W. 
Broadley, H. 
Burrell, Sir C. M. 
Disraeli, B. 

Dunne, F. P. 
Forester, hon. G. C. W. 
Hamilton, G. A. 
Henley, J. W. 
Keogh, W. 

Knox, Col. 
Lowther, hon. Col. 
Morgan, O. 
Mullings, J. R. 


Bill read a third time and passed. 


TREATMENT OF JOHN MITCHEL. 

Lorv G. BENTINCK wished to put a 
question to the Home Secretary, of which 
he had given notice, with respect to the 
treatment of the convicted felon Mitchel. 
His object in putting this question was to 
obtain a contradiction of certain reports, 
in which he (Lord G. Bentinck) certainly 
did not place any credit. Those reports, 
which related to the treatment of Mitchel 
at Bermuda, had been so widely circulated, 
that he (Lord G. Bentinck) thought it ab- 
solutely necessary, in order to show the 
determination of the Government to visit 
persons of all stations who might be con- 
vieted of offences with equal punishment, 
that some contradiction should be given 
tothem. He had received a letter on this 
subject from a person who was connected 
with the legal profession, and who did not 
wish his name to be publicly mentioned, 


although he (Lord G. Bentick) had stated 
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it in confidence to the right hon. Home 
Secretary. The writer requested him to 
ask whether Mitchel had messed every day 
with the Lieutenant commanding Her Ma- 
jesty’s ship Scourge, on the voyage from 
Cork to Bermuda? His informant said— 
“Tt is well known here that he did. It is also 
reported that, on taking leave of him, the officer 
of that steamer shook hands with him.” 
And the writer added, that the lieutenant 
commanding justified this conduct under a 
letter from the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, ambiguously worded, in which the 
officer was told ¢o remember Mr. Mitchel’s 
former position. The writer further stated 
that since Mr. Mitchel’s arrival at Ber- 
muda he had a private room on board the 
hulk—that he had a servant, another con- 
vict, to wait on him—that he wore his 
ordinary clothes instead of the convict 
dress—and that he had not been put upon 
the public works. A similar report had 
found its way into the American news- 
papers. The New York Herald of the 


4th instant stated, with respect to Mitchel, 
that he still wore his own clothes; that he 
was not asked to work; that he was treated 
in every respect, consistently with his safe 
keeping, like a gentleman; and that he 


was allowed books, but neither pen nor 
paper. In putting this question, he wished 
it to be understood that he did not believe 
that any officer in the Queen’s service 
would shake hands with a convicted felon; 
and he felt perfectly satisfied that the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Department 
would be able to tell the House that no 
distinction would be made between convicts 
of station and education, and the meanest 
convicts who might be subjected to the 
penalties of the law. He begged to add 
that, far from crediting the statement that 
Lord Clarendon had written a letter di- 
recting that Mitchel should be treated in 
a different manner from other convicts, he 
believed that that noble Lord was actuated 
by a determination to carry out the law 
rigidly and justly. 

Sm G. GREY said, that a question 
similar in purport to that asked by the 
noble Lord, had been put to him some time 
since by another hon. Member; and the 
answer he had now to give to the noble 
Lord’s question, would be substantially the 
same as he had before given. On that 
occasion, the hon. Member placed in his 
hands copies of the information which had 
reached him on the subject. He communi- 
cated with the noble Earl at the head of 
the Admiralty, who stated that he had not 
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received any corroboration of that informa- 
tion. He stated at that time that Mitchel 
was removed from Cork to Bermuda al- 
most immediately after his conviction, not 
in an ordinary convict ship—because there 
would have been considerable delay before 
such a ship was ready—but that, in order 
to show the determination of the Govern- 
ment to carry the law into effect, he was 
placed on board a war steamer, the 
Scourge, which was about to proceed to 
Bermuda. He might here state, that the 
Scourge was not commanded by a lieuten- 
ant, but by a commander—Commander 
Wingrove, who was an officer of consider- 
able standing in the service. Commander 
Wingrove received his instructions as to 
the treatment of Mitchel, not from the 
Lord Lieutenant, who had no power to 
give such orders, but under an Admiralty 
letter, an extract from which he had before 
read. It was indeed necessary that such 
instructions should be addressed to the 
commander, because the conveyance of 
convicts was not any part of the service 
of men-of-war. Commander Wingrove 
was instructed that while any possibility of 
the prisoner’s escape existed, every pre- 
caution should be taken for his safe cus- 
tody, but that while at sea he should be 
allowed such indulgence in the way of ex- 
ercise and food as the state of his health, 
which was represented to be delicate, 
might render necessary. The officer was 
also directed to provide a cabin for the 
prisoner’s reception, in which he was to 
take his meals, and at the door of which a 
sentry was to be placed. He (Sir G. 
Grey) had received no information to lead 
him to suppose that the accounts which 
had been given to the noble Lord opposite 
could be correct; and, in the absence of 
any information on the subject, and remem- 
bering also the mis-statements which had 
been circulated with regard to the prison- 
er’s treatment on board the Shearwater, 
on his passage from Dublin to Cork, he 
must express his belief that the statements 
referred to by the noble Lord were un- 
founded. With respect to the representa- 
tions which had been made as to Mitchel’s 
treatment at Bermuda, the best answer he 
could give would be to read some extracts 
from the despatches of Governor Elliot. 
In a letter addressed to Earl Grey, and 
dated the 22nd of June, Governor Elliot 
stated— 

“Tn reply to your Lordship’s separate despatch 
of the 29th of May,” [which transmitted the 
warrant authorising the Governor to receive and 
detain John Mitchel, and which warrant was 
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made out in precisely the same form as in the 
case of other convicts, ] “ I have the honour to re. 
port, that Her Majesty’s sloop Scourge arrived 
here on the 20th inst. After ascertaining from 
Lord Dundonald when it would be convenient to 
hand over the prisoner John Mitchel, I ordered 
him to be received by Mr. J. K. Kirkham, over. 
seer of the Dromedary, and he was accordingly re. 
moved to that hulk last evening at four o'clock, 
Dr. Hall, the medieal superintendent of the con. 
viet establishment, waited upon me this morning 
and recommended that this prisoner should not. 
be sent out to the works till it could be judged 
how far occupation of that nature might be com- 
patible with his health and strength, reported to 
be constitutionally weak.” 


On the 4th of July, Governor Elliot ad. 
dressed another letter to Earl Grey, in 
which he said— 

“The medical superintendent has stated it to 
be his opinion that the prisoner, John Mitchel, 
has a chronic affection of the lungs, and, acting 
under his advice, I have caused Mitchel to be 
removed to the Tenedos hospital ship.” 


This letter enclosed the following commu- 
nication from Dr. Hall to the Governor, 
and upon which Governor Elliot aeted:— 


“T have the honour to submit to your Excel- 

lency some observations that have presented 
themselves to my notice in the medical inspection 
which I have made to-day on board the hulks in 
the Chamber. According to the regulations of 
the service, my attention was directed to the 
state of health of a recently arrived prisoner, 
named John Mitchel, now on board the Drome- 
dary hulk ; and, from his bodily appearance, and 
the information afforded by a medical certificate, 
I have been led to bring under your Excellency’s 
notice my opinion that the said John Mitchel has 
a chronic affection of his lungs and a physical 
condition of body, which renders him very ineffi- 
cient for hard labour on the public works. Al- 
though he is not now on the sick list, yet it is 
very probable he soon willbe. I beg leave, there- 
fore, to submit to your consideration whether he 
might not be usefully employed among the 
convalescents in the ward for sick officers in this 
hospital,” 
He apprehended the meaning of this was 
that Mitchel would be employed in the 
same way as the other convict servants in 
the hospital-ship, and that such work 
would be assigned to him as was performed 
by convalescents. He might state that, 
since this correspondence was received, he 
had heard that Mitchel had been removed 
to another hulk. The only statement the 
noble Lord had made for which there ap- 
peared to be any foundation was that Mit- 
chel had not been employed on public 
works; and this was in consequence of the 
recommendation of Dr. Hall. He had no 
information with regard to the prisoners 
dress. Indeed, he had read to the House 
all the information he possessed on the 
subject. 
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THE DANUBIAN PRINCIPALITIES. 

Loro DUDLEY STUART inquired 
whether the Russian troops were not still 
in Moldavia; whether the noble Lord the 
Foreign Secretary had had any communi- 
eation from Russia upon this subject; and 
whether the troops were likely to be 
speedily withdrawn ? ’ 

Viscount PALMERSTON: These 
Russian troops entered Moldavia, some 
time ago, at the request of the Hospodar, 
and without any orders from the Cabinet 
of St. Petersburgh. I believe, in fact, 
that when it was made known at Constan- 
tinople, the Russian Minister there sent a 
communication to the general, that a com- 
missary was going to those provinces, and 
that therefore their presence was not 
wanted, and that upon that they were 
going to withdraw. Since that, I believe, 
orders have been received from St. Peters- 
burgh that they should remain till further 
instructions. The corps is not large, but 
it does remain there. I have had recent 
communications from St. Petersburgh, 
stating that the purpose for which it is 
there is the maintenance or re-establish- 
ment of order, that its stay is only tempo- 
rary, and that it will be withdrawn when the 
occasion has ceased; of course, no definite 
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period was stated, but it was avowed to be | 


only a temporary occupation. Russia has 
certain relations with those principles as a 
protecting Power, by virtue of treaties; 
and therefore it is not entirely a case of 
the entrance of the troops of one Govern- 
ment into the country of another with 
which it has no concern. The entry is on 
the authority of the Hospodar, and there 
is no disposition for the acquisition of ter- 
nitory. 


THE CHELTENHAM ELECTION 
COMMITTEE. 

On the Motion that the House do now 
adjourn, 

Mr. ROUNDELL PALMER said: 
Sir, I feel it my duty to address to the 
House a few observations on a matter af- 
fecting in an important degree my own 
character, and that of every other Member 
of the House who was associated with me 
in the discharge of the duties imposed on 
us by our being selected to try the merits 
of the petition presented against the late 
return for the borough of Cheltenham. 
This a matter which concerns not myself 
only, and those Gentlemen, but it concerns 
also the dignity and character of this 


| 
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House, because an impediment has been 
offered to the due discharge of those diffi- 
cult, and delicate, and laborious functions 
which are intrusted to Committees who 
have to decide on the validity of the elec- 
tions of Members of the House. I am 
sure that when I first heard of my appoint- 
ment on the Committee, I was fully aware 
that I had been appointed to discharge a 
very disagreeable duty, and one which 
might become infinitely more disagreeable, 
if the consequence of the investigation 
should be that we should feel it necessary 
to declare the seat to be vacant. I confess, 
however, that I was not prepared to find 
that, after honestly and conscientiously 
discharging the duties imposed upon me 
by the House and by the law, and which 
I had sworn at the table faithfully to per- 
form, I should be assailed with scurrilous, 
venomous, foul-mouthed, personal calumny 
by the Gentleman who was unseated by the 
decision of that Committee; a Gentleman 
to whom I was a total stranger, to whom I 
bore no personal ill will, and no ill will on 
public and political grounds; and towards 
whom I had no other feeling than a desire 
to render him justice in the execution of the 
duty assigned to me. I have received infor- 
mation from several parties, to whom I beg 
to tender my best thanks, that a speech 
was delivered by Mr. Craven Berkeley, at 
Cheltenham, on Monday last, which was 
published in the Cheltenham Examiner of 
Wednesday. That gentleman is reported 
to have addressed a meeting of the electors 
of Cheltenham, and to have referred to the 
Members of the Election Committee in the 
following terms. He said— 

“ Gentlemen, when Mr. James, my counsel, and 
myself, saw the constitution of the tribunal before 
which my cause was to be tried, we viewed the 
result of their decision with serious apprehension 
and alarm. I will tell you how that Committee 
was constituted ; and now, gentlemen of the press, 
take my words down and report them correctly, 
for I intend my opinion of that Committee to 
go east, and west, and north, and south.” 


Election Committee. 


Now, really I am sorry to read the words 
which follov—not for the sake of Sir W. 
Clay, because it was impossible for any 
man to exhibit more ability, more courtesy, 
more candour, more moderation and jus- 
tice, or a greater consideration for all par- 
ties concerned, than were displayed by Sir 
W. Clay as the Chairman of that Com- 
mittee. And yet, because the Committee 
came to a decision adverse to Mr. C. Ber- 
keley’s wishes, he speaks of Sir W. Clay 
in these disgraceful terms :— 
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« Now, the Gentleman selected as Chairman of 
that Committee was Sir William Clay, the Mem- 
ber for the Tower Hamlets—an empty-headed 
coxcombical fop, possessing that which no other 
person possesses of him—the very best opinion of 
himself—a man, to use a common expression, 
who, for any one to buy at his own valuation, and 
sell at his intrinsic worth, the purchaser would be 
very much the loser.” 


No Gentleman would think this worth 
noticing ; it refutes itself. I now come to 
what is said of myself :— 


‘The next Gentleman upon that Committee 
was Mr. Roundell Palmer, the Member for Ply- 
mouth, a Puseyite lawyer, who has bolstered up 
his somewhat questionable reputation by means of 
one or two lucky hits in the Court of Chancery. 
He is pertectly ignorant of the law of evidence, 
and perfectly ignorant of the common law of the 
land, and of the practice of the ordinary tribunals 
of justice in this country.” 


Now, if this gentleman had stopped there, 
I should not have noticed his observations, 
because I should have felt that it was quite 
unnecessary for me to come here and make 
any answer to such an attack. But what 
he goes on to say is this :— 

‘“* Now, Gentlemen, I contend that a Parlia- 

mentary Committee once formed, becomes a judi- 
cial tribunal, and that it is bound to decide on 
such evidence, and such alone, as would be ad- 
mitted in a court of common law. Did the Com- 
mittee act upon that fair and honourable prin- 
ciple? Why, if this petition had been brought be- 
fore any jury of twelve honest Englishmen, chosen 
from any county in the empire, I don’t care where, 
they would never have left the box to consider 
their verdict, which must have been an unanimous 
verdict in my favour.” 
Certainly, if that were so, we were very 
unfortunate, because the vote of the Com- 
mittee against the hon. Gentleman was 
unanimous; that Committee being com- 
posed of Members entertaining different 
political opinions, and the majority, I be- 
lieve, consisting of Members holding the 
same political opinions as the hon. Gentle- 
man. But now comes the passage to which 
I wish particularly to call the attention of 
the House :— 

“ T will now return to the constitution of the 
Committee. I have disposed of two of them, and 
I appeal to you whether I have not fairly, and 
justly, and honestly, disposed of them, And here 
I am reminded that one of these Gentlemen (Mr. 
Roundell Palmer) committed during this investi- 
gation one of the most indecent acts which it was 
possible for a man in his situation to be guilty of. 
Mr. Roundell Palmer was in frequent conversa- 
tion and colloquy with the counsel and agents for 


the petitioners during the hearing of the case. 1 | 
ask you, if any man were being tried for an offence | 


at Gloucester, what would the country say, if 
during the hearing of the case any of the jurymen 
were to be seen in consultation with the counsel 
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for the prosecution ? Yet that was what was done 
by Mr. Palmer during the inquiry. He was seen 
near Howard’s robing-rooms, next door to the 
House of Commons, where, no doubt, he had been 
closeted with the counsel for the petitioners,” 
That I meet with the most distinct and 
deliberate contradiction. I never spoke 
one word to any one of the agents concern. 
ed on either side. With the counsel I was 
personally and professionally acquainted, 
and of course if I met them I spoke to 
them as friends. But if I made any ob. 
servations to them in the progress of the 
ease, I most carefully guarded myself from 
saying anything which could guide them 
as to what was going on in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee. I never said one 
word to them which did not relate to unim- 
portant topics; and, as to being closeted 
with the counsel for the petitioners, I de- 
clare that a more unfounded calumny never 
came from the mouth of man. In the 
same way, it might be said of me that I 
was closeted with Mr. Craven Berkeley, 
because that Gentleman did me the honour 
to address to me some conversation upon 
what was going on, which he might have 
done with great propriety. I repeat, there- 
fore, that a more ungenereus, a more un- 
just, or a more unfounded charge never 
was made against any man. Mr. Berkeley 
goes on to say :-— 

“Now, Gentlemen, the third Member of the 
Committee is Captain Harris, the Member for 
Christchurch, and brother to Lord Malmesbury. 
He is a Tory of the old school, and he went to that 
Committee with his mind made up, and perfeetly 
convinced that it was his conscientious duty to 
unseat the Liberal Member. The two other Mem- 
bers of the Committee are very estimable and 
amiable men in private life; but I assert that 
they are both totally unfit to sit upon a legal tri- 
bunal, Whatever Mr. Roundell Palmer said, Mr. 
Ogle and Mr. Thicknesse immediately assented 
to.” 


Now that, I believe, is all that I need no- 
tice. To be sure, one Gentleman at the 
meeting was pleased to play upon my name, 
and to call me ‘* Mr. Scoundrel Palmer;” 
but he was not a former Member of this 
House, and his observations may be passed 
over without further remark. Probably I 
might be justified in founding some Motion 
upon the statements which I have read to 
the House, or in bringing the matter for- 
ward as a breach of privilege; but I do not 
think it worth while. I trust that the 
House will not think it necessary to call 
for this mode of vindication, and that the 
characters of the hon. Gentlemen who have 
been assailed will be thought to afford a 
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sufficient refutation of the charge. I must 
say, I never heard a clearer case than Mr. 
Craven Berkeley’s; and the decisions of 
the Committee were unanimous, except 
upon the last point which came before 
them. Mr. Gardner, the Conservative can- 
didate, had given a notice in general terms, 
respecting acts of bribery which had been 
committed during the election; and he 
claimed the seat on the ground that Mr. 
Berkeley had been disqualified, though he 
(Mr. Gardner) was in a considerable mino- 
rity. The question was one of much nicety, 
and we divided upon it in the proportion of 
two to three; and if I had thought fit to 
concur in the opinion expressed by the 
Chairman of the Committee, who is opposed 
tome in politics, and by another Member 
of it, who agrees with him, Mr. Gardner 
would now have been the sitting Member 
for Cheltenham. After what I have said, 
I hope the House will excuse me from 
taking any further notice of the matter. 

Mr. J. O'CONNELL quite agreed with 
the observation which had fallen from the 
hon. and learned Member, that unless this 
very unjust accusation had been made 
against the constitution of the tribunal ap- 
pointed for the trial of the petition, it would 
not have been worth his. while to bring the 
matter forward. He regretted exceedingly 
that a gentleman, who was formerly a 
Member of that House, should, in the ex- 
eitement of an election, have indulged in 
the unjustifiable language which he was 
reported to have uttered. It was a most 
unfair thing to cast an imputation upon 
any Gentleman for speaking as a friend to 
gentlemen with whom he had a professional 
acquaintance. He was not a member of 
the bar, but he was acquainted with many 
of the Parliamentary counsel, and he 
should think it very hard if he were ae- 
eused of a want of impartiality because he 
had exchanged a word with Mr. Serjeant 
Wrangham or with Mr. Serjeant King- 

ke. 

Lorn G. BENTINCK : I think I should 
be wanting in duty to the House, if I did 
not rise to express my indignation at the 
outrage which has been committed against 
the five honourable men who were the Mem- 
bers of this Committee. I hope that the 
noble Lord opposite, representing the Go- 
vernment, will also express the indignation 
which is universally felt by us that a gen- 
tleman, once a Member of this House, 
should have dared to make such an attack 
as this on Gentlemen acting judicially in 
their office of Members of an Election 
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Committee. I learn from you, Sir, that 
technically this is no breach of privilege, 
because an Election Committee is appoint- 
ed by an Act of Parliament, and by that 
Act is directed to be constituted of Mem- 
bers of this House. But, if this had been 
a Select Committee, acting by the order 
and appointment of the House exclusively 
— if such a charge had been made against 
it, | apprehend it would have been such a 
breach of the privileges of this House that 
we could not have abstained from calling 
any gentleman who had been guilty of it 
to the bar. But, what is the case here ? 
An Election Committee, with three out of 
its five Members who were the political 
friends of the gentleman whe has now 
dared to impugn their conduct, has been 
charged by him with partiality, corruption, 
and injustice. And then the hon, and 
learned Gentleman the Member for Ply- 
mouth, whose legal reputation is known to 
all the empire and to all the world, is se- 
lected, above all, as a person supposed to 
be ignorant of law; when it turns out that 
he was the very Member to whose influ- 
ence—an influence just on account of his 
legal reputation—it was owing that the 
claimant of the seat, who was of the hon. 
and Jearned Member’s own party, was pre- 
vented from obtaining it. I could not re- 
sist rising and expressing my feelings of 
indignation against such a charge. 
Viscount PALMERSTON: I feel no 
difficulty in expressing my deep regret, that 
my hon. Friend the late Member for Chel- 
tenham should have been led away by the 
irritation of the moment, to express him- 
self in terms so unbecoming and undeserved 
of five Gentlemen who were acting in the 
performance of their duty, and under the 
obligations of an oath, because they have 
come to a decision which is in accordance 
with strict justice. I am sure, however, 
that the Members who have been so un- 
justly attacked must: feel too strong in 
their own personal character, and the re- 
spect which that character inspires, not 
only in this House, but elsewhere, to suffer 
in any degree from the unfounded asper- 
sions which, in an unfortunate moment, 
my hon. Friend was led to cast upon their 
character and conduct. I think that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman was quite right 
in giving a contradiction to the statement 
which he brought forward; and I am sure 
that he will be satisfied with the explana- 
tion which he has afforded the House. I 
doubt not that my hon. Friend, whose 
speech has been the subject of this discus- 
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sion, will, in a calmer moment, regret hay- 
ing uttered it.* 

House adjourned at half-past Five 
o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Saturday, September 2, 1848. 


Minutes.) Pustic Bri.s.—2° Copper and Lead Duties. 
Reported.—Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Slave 
Trade (Muscat); Exchequer Bills; Taxing Masters, 
Court of Chancery (Ireland); West India Colonies and 
Mauritius; Savings Banks (Ireland). 

5° and passed :—Slave Trade (Equator); Drainage Certi- 
ficates ; Lock-up Houses; Spirits (Dealers in); British 
Spirits Warehousing; Distilling from Sugar; Postage 
on Newspapers (Channel Islands); Post Horses Licenses, 
&e. 


COPPER AND LEAD DUTIES BILL. 

Eart GRANVILLE moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill. 

The Eart of DESART said, that he 
considered his noble Friend had been per- 
fectly justified in the course which he yes- 
terday took with respect to the measure 
then before their Lordships. It was fitting 
that such a Bill should have been op- 
posed on its first reading, and he should 
now oppose it on the second reading. 
There was no reason whatever why a Bill 
of that kind should be hurried through the 
House of Lords at such an advanced period 
of the Session. It was a Bill, as they all 
knew, the object of which was to extend 
the experiment of free trade; now, as that 
experiment had not been by any means 
successful, he did think that Parliament 
ought to resist its extension until the 
duration of its period of trial had been 
somewhat prolonged. No one could deny 
that the Bill then under consideration was 
part of the systematic attack that had 
been for some time in progress against the 
commerce and the agriculture of this coun- 
try, and which had grievously injured both. | 
Ministers were now resolved to attack the 
mining interest, and he hoped that the | 
House of Lords would make some effort | 
to put an end to this rash and undignified 
course of legislation. Ie should certainly 
vote against the Bill. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE trust- 
ed that the noble Lord was not present when 
it was arranged that no opposition should 
that day be offered to the progress of the 
Copper and Lead Duties Bill. It must be 





* It seems proper to mention that Mr. Craven 
Berkeley addressed letters of apology to Mr. 
Roundell Palmer and Sir William Clay, which 
were published and accepted by those Gentlemen 
as full satisfaction for the offence complained of. 
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recollected by almost every one then in 
the House that, when it was asked whe. 
ther there was any intention on the part 
of noble Lords opposite to renew their op. 
position to the Bill on this its second read- 
ing, the noble Lord who took a lead in 
the opposition replied that, for his part, he 
should be 100 miles off at twelve o’clock 
that day; and the perfect silence of all 
other Peers entitled Ministers to conclude 
that all opposition to the measure was at 
anend. The noble Lord opposite took an 
opportunity well suited to the value of his 
arguments, and showed his own estimate 
of that value by bringing them under the 
notice of the House at such a time and 
under such circumstances as he had ad- 
dressed the House. 

The Ear. of FALMOUTH contended 
that the course taken by Her Majesty’s 
Government fully justified the opposition 
of his noble Friend. He thought the House 
had great reason to complain that a Bill of 
this kind should have been brought before 
them at such a period of the Session as 
the present. 

Eart GREY repeated the statement, 
that there had been an understanding not 
to debate the Bill that day. As to the 
delay of the Bill in the other House, that 
was entirely owing to those who opposed 
it. More than once the stages of it had 
been postponed for the accommodation of 
hon. Members who were adverse to the 
Bill. 

Lord WYNFORD complained that the 
Bill had been brought up to that House 
too late. Ile had been no party to any 
such arrangement as that to which noble 
Lords opposite had referred. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it had been 
fully agreed that the discussion was to be 
taken on the first, and not upon the second 
reading. 

The Earn of DESART stated that, if 
he had known of any such arrangement he 
should not have troubled the House with 
any observations on the subject. 

Bill read 24, 

House adjourned. 


ws 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, September 4, 1848. 


Minutes.] Puptre Bitis.—3* and passed :—Savings 
Banks (Ireland) ; Copper and Lead Duties ; Slave Trade 
(Muscat) ; Exchequer Bills; West India Colonies and 
Mauritius; Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Tax- 
ing Masters, Court of Chancery (Ireland), a 
Received the Roy«t Assent.—Sugar Duties; Diplomatic 
Relations, Court of Rome; Postage on Newspaperé 
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(Channel Islands); Post Horses Licenses, &c.; Spirits , that would have the effect of tying up their hands, 
(Dealers in); British Spirits Warehousing ; Distilling | On Thursday evening, when I told Lord Lans- 
from Sugar; Slave Trade (Equator); Nuisances and | downe and Lord Granville that I intended to op- 
Contagious Diseases; Controverted Elections ; ee pose the Bill on the first reading, I said that I 
Park, &c.; Royal Military Asylum; Poor Removal | a: so not only as objecting to the measure, but 


(No. 2); Poor Law Union Charges (No. 2); Poor Law 
Auditors Proceedings Restriction; Millbank Prison; 
Commons Inclosure Act Amendment : Commons Inclosure 
(No. 2); Sheep and Cattle Importation Prohibition ; 
Sheep and Cattle Contagious Disorders Prevention; 
Drainage Certificates; Lock-up Houses; Transfer of 
Landed Property (Ireland); Labouring Poor (Ireland) ; 
Dublin Police; Reproductive Loan Fund Institution 
(Ireland). 

Petitions PresenTeD. From the Parish of St. Leonard, 
Shoreditch, for the Establishment of Sanitary Measures in 
each Parish in the Metropolis.—From the Mayor and 
Corporation of Cork, for a Reconstruction of the Munici- 
pal Law of Ireland. 


CITY OF LONDON SEWERS BILL. 


On the Motion that this Bill be read a 
Third Time, 

The Eart of RADNOR moved the in- 
sertion of a clause, the object of which was 
to limit the operation of the Bill to two 
years. 

The Marquess of CLANRICARDE 
opposed the Amendment. 

Their Lordships divided : — For the 


Amendment 4; Against it 5: Majority 1. 
The Bill read 3* and passed. 


COPPER AND LEAD DUTIES BILL. 


Bill read 3 according to order. 

On the Motion that the Bill do pass, 

The Eart of DESART said, he wished 
to remove a misconception that prevailed, 
that, in consequence of what had been 
stated on Friday night by Lord Redesdale, 
no further opposition would be given to the 
Bill. He would be no party to any such 
understanding. The Bill had passed with 
inconsiderate haste through the Commons, 
and he must still assert his right to oppose 
itin every stage. To show that the noble 
Lord (Lord Redesdale) merely spoke for 
himself when he said he would give no 
further opposition to the Bill, he (the Earl 
of Desart) would read an extract of a 
letter received from that Nobleman on the 
subject :— 

“T will state to you exactly all that passed be- 
tween Lord Lansdowne and myself on Friday 
evening, as to further opposition to the Copper 
and Lead Duties Bill. Just before the House 
adjourned, he asked me, across the table, whether 
I intended to oppose the further stages of the 
Measure, as it was important that they should 
know ; my reply was, ‘1 can only answer for my- 
self that I hope to be many miles from this place 
by twelve o’clock to-morrow.’ I was not in a 
poe to answer for others, especially for Lord 

almouth, and those personally interested in the 
change of duties ; nor had I had that communica- 
tion with them as to their wishes and intentions 
which would have justified me in saying anything 
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to mark my opinion of the conduct of the House 
of Commons to our House in sending upa Bill 
of such importance, which they had before them 
in May, and might, therefore, have passed months 
earlier. Lord Lansdowne said that it would be 
more convenient to him to take the debate, as I 
proposed, on Friday than on Saturday; but not a 
word was said about the opposition ending with 
the first debate.” 

He (the Earl of Desart) felt it his duty to 
oppose, at this late period of the Session, 
the further progress of the Bill. 

After a few words in explanation from 
the Marquess of Lanspowne, 

Lorp MOUNTCASHEL said, he felt it 
his duty, not only to oppose this mischiev- 
ous Bill, but to give it every obstruction in 
his power. 

Their Lordships then divided on ques- 
tion that the Bill do pass :—Content 25 ; 
Not-Content 11: Majority 14. 

Bill passed. 
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On the Motion that the Bill be read 34, 

Lorpv MONTEAGLE said: I trust I 
may stand excused if I presume to call your 
Lordships’ attention to this Bill, respect- 
ing which no explanation has been hitherto 
offered by the Government, nor has there 
indeed been one word spoken in this House. 
It is nevertheless by far the most impor- 
tant financial measure of the Session; and 
no less from my conviction of the conse- 
quences to which it may lead, and the 
dangerous inferences it may suggest, if un- 
explained, than from the public offices I have 
filled, and the public duties I am still called 
on to perform, do I feel myself under the 
obligation of addressing your Lordships for 
a short time. This Bill practically sanc- 
tions an addition of two millions to the pub- 
lie debt, to be contracted in time of peace. 
It does so, likewise, without the motive or 
justification of any new or more extended 
works for our national defence, or any in- 
crease of our military or naval force or esta- 
blishments. On the contrary, those precau- 
tionary measures, which at the opening of 
the Session were considered to be indispen- 
sable, which were recommended from the 
Throne, and which were submitted to Parlia- 
ment by responsible Ministers to the House 
of Commons, in the shape of increased esti- 
mates, have since been abandoned and with- 
drawn. The votes in supply have been re- 
duced by a sum of between 800,000/. and 
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900,0007., and yet we find ourselves compell- | Governments of Lord Grey and of Lord 
ed to borrow 2,000,000/. in a time of peace, Melbourne, and 1 may indeed include the 
in order to bring even to some plausible ba- | Government of the noble and gallant Duke 
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lance our income and our expenditure. Sure- 
ly it behoves us, under such circumstances, 
to pause and inquire into the causes which 
produce so unsatisfactory a result. It is 
essential to examine carefully whether this 
bespeaks any falling-off in our national re- 
sources, affecting our public credit, and 
diminishing our powers of production and 
industry in peace, or diminishing our power 
by sea or land in case of war. My Lords, 
at the opening of the present laborious Ses- 
sion, I moved for an account which casts 
some light upon the subject, and to which I 
trust your Lordships’ attention has already 
been directed. This account exhibits the 
whole of the annual supplies voted by Par- 
liament in each year since 1835. I shall 
not trouble your Lordships with giving the 
detail of the successive years, but I must 
be permitted to lay before you the com- 
parison of the first and last years of the 
series :— 





| 
1835. | 1848. 


Excess in 


Estimates voted. 1848. 





Militia & Com- 
missariat) 
Navy 
Ordnance 


| 
| 
Army (including | 


6,188,000 
4,245,000, 
1,296,000 


7,012,000) 824,000 
7,764,000 3,519,000 
2,801,000 1,505,000 





Total for three | | 
Services. ......)11,729,000 17,577,000 5,848,000 
Miscellaneous ...} 2,393,000, 3,808,000 1,415,000 





14,122,000 21,385,000) 7,263,000 
a 1,1 


Kaffir War 00,000) 1,100,000 

Expenses 
Emigration in 
Canada, and 
Distress in Ire- 


BE cab ncnnenges 393,000} 393,000 





14,122,000 22,878,000/8,756,000 








immediately preceding, vigorous and effec- 
| tual steps were taken to enforce the most 
‘severe and rigid economy throughout all 
branches of the public service. In a 
| statement which I made in the House of 
| Commons in July, 1833, I was enabled to 
| show that the estimates had been then re- 
duced 2,727,0001. below the economical 
| suggestions of the Financé Committee of 
| 1817; that in the salaries of tha great de- 
| partments upwards of 1,000,0007. had been 
| reduced between the years 1821 and 1833, 
and upwards of 5,689 offices had been 
|abolished. My Lords, the same spirit of 
_ economy continued to influence the Govern- 
| ment for several years subsequently; though 
| with a diminished result. No sooner was 

it generally admitted that the Government 
| were strictly economical, than somewhat of 
| a contrary spirit began to show itself in Par- 
|liament. All imaginable claims, public and 
| private, andall grievances, real orimaginary, 
| found earnest Parliamentary advocates, per- 
| tinacious and zealous supporters. The Ba- 
| ron de Bode demanded his hundreds of thou- 
| sands, and Staffordshire rose in defence of a 
countryman. Danish claims called forth the 

sympathy of Sheffield, Hull, and Manches- 
, ter; French claims, Spanish claims, losses 
for goods on shore, losses for ships at sea, 
losses for book debts, all followed in quick 
succession, and were more or less success- 
ful. The functions of the Government and 
|of the House of Commons, seemed for the 
time to be reversed. The House of Com- 
mons, more especially in advocating ex- 
pense, placed itself in a false position. Nor 
was the application of these new principles 
confined to the cases I have described. It was 
extended to the naval and military services 
jlikewise. My Lords, I consider this to 





| have been most unwise. I hold it to be 
In the present state of Europe I am not| of the very first importance that the armed 
inclined to question what may be required | force of this country should learn, under 
for the strength and protection of the em- | all circumstances, to look up to the respon- 
pire, although an increase of no less a sum | sible Government, and to their command- 
than 5,848,000/. on a total of 11,729,000/., | ing officers for any increase of pay or allow- 
or more than 50 per cent, has taken place in | ances, and for maintaining the efficiency of 
about thirteen years. Nor do I wish to cast | the service, rather than to the House of 
blame upon my noble Friends in the Go-; Commons. But this was not permitted. 
vernment. For much of the increased ex- | Take as an example the Navy, on which, as 
penditure incurred in the last fourteen or fif- | your Lordships have perceived, the largest 
teen years, 1 hardly hold them or their pre- | increase of expenditure has taken place, 
decessors in office directly responsible. The | namely, an increase from 4,245,000I. to 
blame, if blame it be, may be traced to | 7,764,000/. in thirteen years. Your Lord- 
another source, and rests in a great mea- ships cannot but remember the Motions 
sure with Parliament itself. During the | made and repeated, Session after Session, 
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to compel the Government to an increase 
of the estimates. It was stated that our 
ships were under-manned, that our dock- 
yards were neglected, that the number of 
men-of-war kept at sea were too few. The 
full pay, the half pay, the marines, the pur- 
sers, the chaplains, the old flag-officers, the 
young lieutenants, all found friends ready 
to state complaints and to demand redress. 
The same course was pursued in other 
branches of the public service, and the 
result has been in multiplied ways to swell 
the annual expenditure. In addition to 
this, a system was introduced, and found 
favour in many quarters, of transferring 
heavy local charges to the public Treasury; 
new duties were undertaken by the State, 
founded for the most part, it is true, on 
just and noble principles, but all leading to 
increased demands on the Exchequer. It 
is far from my wish or intention to con- 
demn this. I am stating facts, not pre- 
suming to censure. Many of these charges 
have been, and still are, incurred in 
the performance of great national duties; 
but those duties are costly; and when 
we have sanctioned and incurred the 
expenditure, it is childish to grumble at 
paying the bill. It is thus that we are 
ealled on to pay 400,000/. for criminal 
prosecutions, and for other expenses hither- 
to borne on the county rate. It is thus 
that we are also called on to provide 
193,0002. for poor-law administration, and 
relief. For the improvement of our erimi- 
nal law and our secondary punishments 
important experiments are made; and at 
Pentonville, Parkhurst, and Perth, prisons 
are maintained at a cost approaching to 
70,0007. No sooner is the great improve- 
ment of railways extensively adopted than 
Parliament urgently require a department 
to be established for its regulation and con- 
trol—an estimate for 17,V00I. is the con- 
sequence. Slowly and reluctantly we ad- 
mit the truth that ignorance is an enemy 
with which the State is bound to struggle 
—the performance of this Christian and 
social duty demands an annual expenditure | 
of 200,000/. You are persuaded by bene- 
volent men that factory labour requires to 
be regulated by Act of Parliament—that 
the condition of the females in mines, of the 
handloom weavers and of other classes, re- 
quires investigation and control. All this, 
too, requires money—and it is voted. The 
state of the narrow seas—the interests of | 
our commercial navy—the new conditions | 
developed by steam navigation—are pressed 
on your attention; 150,000/. are accord- 
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ingly appropriated for harbours of refuge; 
an expense to be considered hardly more 
than as preliminary to the votes for the 
same service which must inevitably follow. 
You require packet communication with 
India—it costs you 50,0001. a year, and 
costs the Company as much more. But I 
need not do more than entreat your Lord- 
ships to look round you, to survey the gor- 
geous splendour of the House in which we 
sit; one glance, if it does not justify, will 
at least serve to account for the lavish ex- 
penditure which is taking place in every 
quarter. These votes in supply are not 
the only charges with which we have to 
deal. Your legislation has in late years 
become bolder and bolder in the tasks un- 
dertaken—tasks that have been, in many 
instances, nobly performed. But in pro- 
portion as the steps to be taken are bolder, 
so they require more preliminary inquiry 
and investigation. Hence the necessity of 
various Commissions of Inquiry; proceed- 
ings highly useful when their functions are 
not misapplied. In an incomplete account 
which is before Parliament, it is shown 
that the expense of these proceedings, for 
a very few years, has exceeded 1,129,0001. 
A further head of charge will be found in 
the new payments cast on the Consolidated 
Fund. You justly require an improved 
system for registering births, marriages, 
and deaths—you require your voters to be 
registered likewise, and they sturdily re- 
fuse to pay even one shilling to the public 
officer who tests and records their qualifi- 
cations. You condemn all judicial and 
legal fees; those are, therefore, abolished, 
but the salaries and fees reappear as com- 
pensations, and are defrayed by the public 
in place of by the suitors. All this en- 
hances the amount of public expenditure. 
I might carry this investigation much fur- 
ther; but I think I have sufficiently proved 
what are some of the causes of our increas- 
ed expenditure. I must again repeat that 
I am far indeed from wishing to censure 
all that I have enumerated. In many re- 
spects it has been wise, and the public 
have reaped a full benefit from this appli- 
cation of the national income. But when 
the decision made has been that of Par- 
liament itself—when these services have 
been called for by public opinion and sanc- 
tioned by the approbation of the publie—it 
is weak and undignified to grieve over the 
inevitable cost, and to .expect we can at 
once secure these expensive benefits, and 
refuse to submit to the burdens which 
they imevitably occasion. These various 
2C2 
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increased heads of charge, be it remem- 
bered, greatly exceed the 2,000,000I. 
which you are this year compelled to bor- 
row. I have thus endeavoured to trace 
much of our expenditure to its source. 
Allow, me, now my Lords, to review very 
briefly the state of our public income, in 
order to judge whether it is from any per- 
manent falling-off in our national resources, 
that a necessity for the present Bill arises. 
If this were the case, we might indeed be 
justified in feeling mistrust and alarm. But 
such is far from being the fact. Notwith- 
standing we have repealed taxes that would 
be in themselves sufficient to constitute the 
whole revenue of many great European 
Powers, notwithstanding the difficulties and 
losses which commercial distress and Con- 
tinental revolutions have produced, I find 
nothing in the state of the revenue that 
is calculated to excite the alarm even of 
the most timid, or that can shake our 
confidence in the powers of this empire, 
either for maintaining unimpaired our pub- 
lie credit, or for defending our national 
honour, and our national interests. Let 
our friends throughout the world rejoice 
with us in the causes of thankfulness 
with which we are blessed; and do not let 
our enemies, if we have any such, delude 
themselves by the false expectation that our 
resources are in a state of decay. The 
contrary, I believe to be the fact, if we 
only use rightly the blessings which sur- 
round us, and the manifold advantages 
placed within our reach—if we are wisely 
economical—and if we are energetic, pa- 
tient, and enduring. I have already com- 
pared the expenditure of 1834 with that of 
1848. I shall now institute a similar com- 
parison between the income of the same 
two years; endeavouring thus to deal fairly 
and justly with the whole subject. The ac- 
count stands as follows :— 
Comparative INcoME For THE YEAR ENDING 
5TH APRIL, 
1836. 1848. 
Customs £18,785,000 ... £19,940,000 
Excise 11,720,000 ... 13,276,000 
Stamps ...... 6,612,000... 7,319,000 
3,620,000... 4,347,000 
Post Office... 1,425,000... 932,000 
Surplus Fees 16,000... 106,000 


Hereditary ) basing 
Revenue J 20,000 ... 4,000 





£ 45,924,000 
£ 5,459,000 


£ 42,198,000 


Property Tax 





£ 42,198,000 £ 51,383,000 


Your Lordships will see from these figures 
that even—omitting the property tax— 
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the ordinary income shows a very consider. 
able increase. The only head of ordinary 
revenue which exhibits any considerable 
diminution is that of the Post Office, for 
which, I am ready to admit, to a certain 
extent, my own personal responsibility, 
But in so doing, I am at least justified in 
saying that I never either allowed myself 
to be led astray, or still less did I deceive 
Parliament by giving countenance to the 
over sanguine hopes of those who were 
more visionary than practical—I never 
stated that the great change which the 
House of Commons, and, I may add, the 
public, required from the Government, 
could be made without a very considerable 
financial sacrifice. I announced this con- 
viction at the hazard of much unpopu- 
larity and many bitter reproaches. The 
event has proved that my anticipations 
were well founded. But the sacrifice has 
been compensated by the innumerable ad- 
vantages, both direct and indirect, of the 
change. Neither let it be thought that 
the amount of 500,000/. loss, is solely to 
be attributed to the penny postage. The 
increased accommodation given to the 
public—the multiplied and more extended 
deliveries of letters—the doubling of the 
mails—the expenditure incidental to rail- 
ways—are all charges which must, to a 
certain extent, at least, have fallen on the 
Post Office revenue, at whatever rate of 
postage that revenue had continued to be 
collected. Having thus remarked upon the 
state both of the income and expenditure, 
I shall proceed to observe on the mode in 
which the present Bill proposes to meet 
the deficiency of 2,000,0001., which we are 
unfortunately called on to supply by in- 
curring increased debt. I begin by ad- 
mitting that my noble Friends have a 
precedent for the proposal they now make 
to us in the present Bill. A similar course 
was resorted to on a former occasion, and 
it was found to produce no sensible publie 
inconvenience. Even if this were not so, 
I should be indisposed to argue against it, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
present Session, however I may regret its 
necessity. But I cannot wholly shut my 
eyes to its danger. The power which this 
Bill confers on the Treasury is of a most 
questionable as well as extraordinary kind. 
To enable the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, at his own will and pleasure, with 
or without notice, to go into the market, 
to create stock, or to sell Exchequer-bills, 
is, in fact, to give him an authority to alter 
the value of the property of all the hold- 
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ers of public securities, whether funded or 
floating. When an ordinary loan is con- 
tracted, the requisite formalities, the know- 
ledge of the sum to be contracted for, the 
declared terms of the bidding, the open 
competition, place a certain limit upon the 
inconvenience which, under the enactments 
of this Bill, are very possible to arise. 
But I admit that the amount to be raised 
is small—that my right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer is prudent— 
and the precedent is in his favour. This 
defence, however, assumes the circum- 
stances of the present case to be the same 
as in the former case to which I have al- 
luded. Such is not the fact. In two im- 
portant features the cases essentially dif- 
fer, if the alternative of issuing Exche- 
quer-bills under this Act should be resorted 
to. In the first place, the amount of rail- 
way bonds and debentures now in the mar- 
ket, circulating freely from hand to hand, 
bearing a high rate of interest, and consi- 
dered perfectly secure, have introduced a 
formidable competition to the unfunded 
debt. Next, the habits and practice of the 
London bankers have of late years varied. 
Formerly, bankers were accustomed to in- 
vest large balances on Exchequer-bills, 
which now, rightly or wrongly I stop not 
to inquire, are employed through bill bro- 
kers, on the security of commercial papers : 
this, again, lessens the demands for Go- 
vernment floating securities. Further, 
in earlier times, the Exchequer-bills held 
by the Bank were never thrown on the 
market. By this system the amount of 
disposable Government paper was reduced, 
and the value of that which was left at the 
command of the public was proportionably 
enhanced. But a further change has like- 
wise taken place. The Bank Act of 1844 
has now come into operation; and if its re- 
strictions apply to this loan, should the 
Bank be again placed in the same position 
as in October last, the Chancellor may find 
it impossible to seek accommodation in the 
usual way; or, if he obtains it, it will be at 
the price of compelling a refusal of that 
accommodation required to be given by the 
Bank to commercial houses in the form of 
discounts. This furnishes an additional 
example of the risks which that Act of 
1844 is calculated to produce in certain 
eases, though in cases which I earnestly 
hope may not be considered as very likely to 
recur. I have spoken hypothetically, and 
have suggested a doubt whether the restrie- 
tions of the Act of 1844 do apply to this 
Bill. My own confident belief, however, 
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is that they do not apply, but that this 
Bill is a practical repeal, or at least a sus- 
pension of that Bill, so far as the 2,000,000. 
proposed to be borrowed are concerned. My 
noble Friends are no doubt astonished at 
this statement; they are unconscious of 
their own measure. They 


‘* Never felt what they were doing ; 
Never dreamt of such a thing.” 


If they look at sec. 4, of the present Bill, 
they will see that the Bank is authorised 
to make advances to the Treasury on the 
bills permitted to be issued—*‘ any Act or 
Acts in anywise to the contrary notwith- 
standing.”” Now, let me assume a case 
in which the Bank reserve was wholly ex- 
hausted, or fell below 2,000,0007. If the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer required an 
advance of 2,000,000/. of bank notes, un- 
der such circumstances, that advance would 
appear to be repugnant to the Act of 1844. 
But this Bill would nevertheless justify such 
advances, ‘‘ any Act to the contrary not- 
withstanding.’’ Therefore, under such sup- 
posed circumstances, the Bill absolutely re- 
peals the restrictions of that memorable 
statute of which my noble Friends have 
been such strenuous and generous cham- 
pions. In dealing with the question of our 
finances, I cannot omit touching upon one 
subject inseparably bound up with this ques- 
tion—I mean the liabilities the public are 
under to the depositors in savings’ banks. 
I am the more reminded of this, as a Bill 
respecting savings’ banks stands for the 
third reading this evening. We must ne- 
ver lose sight of the peculiar exigency of 
that engagement. It differs wholly from 
the responsibility we assume in relation to 
the remaining portions of the public debt. 
The 3 per cents are transferable, but not 
payable on demand. Exchequer-bills are 
transferable likewise, and, though payable 
on demand, yet that is only at certain 
times, and under established conditions—all 
being protections to the public which issues 
the bills. The savings’ banks deposits, on 
the contrary, are not transferable; and with 
much facility they become debts payable 
on demand. This distinction is of the ut- 
most importance. Far is it from me to 
suggest that the security to the depositors 
is not as perfect as any the public can give, 
or the depositors can require. But still we 
are bound to weigh well the consequences 
of this engagement as affecting the pub- 
lic. I know that this subject was one 
which pressed heavily on the mind of the 
ablest of our commercial and financial 
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Ministers, Mr. Huskisson. I am convinced 
that this liability would not have been in- 
curred by Parliament in 1817, had any one 
foreseen at that time the enormous extent 
to which the deposits in savings’ banks 
have since been carried. At the outset 
500,0002., or 1,000,0007. would have per- 
haps been the maximum amount of deposits 
contemplated as probable by the most 
sanguine. At present the deposits exceed 
30,000,0007. I am inclined to think that 
the whole subject requires the most careful 
and immediate attention of Parliament, with 
a view of considering whether, when the de- 
posit reaches a given amount, the public 
liability might not advantageously be sa- 
tisfied by a transfer to the depositor of a 
proportionate amount of stock, the State 
still continuing, if it were thought fit, to 
act gratuitously as the broker for the de- 
positor, reinvesting the interest when re- 
quired, and transferring the stock when 
sold. The depositor would thus become 
an ordinary stockholder, and the liability 
to pay on demand would be lessened, with 
a corresponding increase of security to 
the public. I cannot close these observa- 
tions without some remarks on the present 
state of Ireland, and on the renewed ca- 
lamities which seem unhappily to be im- 
pending over that country. The famine— 
for so it is now recognised to have been— 
produced some of our financial embarrass- 
ments in the two last years. Their recur- 
rence may again lead to similar results. 
At the outset, the extent of that calamity 
was unfortunately not appreciated by a 
great and powerful party in this country. 
They were led astray, and induced to sus- 
pect that it was greatly exaggerated by 
Irish witnesses, in order to strengthen 
their demands on the public purse, and 
exaggerated also by the Government of 
the day, with a view of carrying their free- 
trade measures through Parliament. Both 
suppositions were unfounded. The delu- 
sion has been dispelled by the fearful real- 
ity. But the peril of a renewed failure is 
imminent at present. I have understood 
from declarations made elsewhere, that 
Ministers hold themselves pledged to call 
Parliament together at an early time, 
should the exigencies of Ireland render it 
necessary to do so. This is but right, for 
it should be remembered that nothing has 
been as yet done to meet this misfortune, 
should it arise. It is important that such 
a declaration should be here repeated. I 
should deprecate raising any more general 
discussion on the present occasion, on the 
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distresses of Ireland. Evil rather than 
good is too frequently the consequence of 
premature debates on subjects of this na- 
ture. I am satisfied to leave the responsi- 
bility with the Government, at the same 
time requesting my noble Friend (Lord 
Lansdowne) to communicate, as far as he 
can do so without indiscretion, the import of 
any communications which he has received 
respecting the harvest and the potato crop. 
I should hardly have ventured even to make 
this inquiry, but that the silence of Peers 
eonnected with Ireland, in a case where 
the very existence of our people is at stake, 
might be condemned in a country where 
everything is liable to misconstruction, or 
rather to misrepresentation. Silence would 
be interpreted as marking a culpable in- 
difference where human lives are at risk. 
The great experiment of the working of 
the poor-law, and more especially the sys- 
tem of outdoor relief for the ablebodied, 
is now in progress. To that measure [ 
expressed, at the time, my strong objection. 
I pointed out what I considered to be its 
error in principle—its danger in practice. 
In those objections I was strongly sup- 
ported by the weight and authority of men 
in all respects my superiors, and infinitely 
better entitled to influence the deliberations 
of your Lordships. I allude more especially 
to my most reverend and noble Friends the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and the Earl Fitz- 
william. 1 am not disposed to withdraw or 
retract any one of those former objections. 
I see no reason to abandon any of those 
opinions. On the contrary, they are con- 
firmed by what has occurred, and by what 
is still going on. The description given in 
another place by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer of the state of Erris, confirms all 
my worst forebodings. But I will not at the 
present enhance the diffietities of the ques- 
tion, or the difficulties of those who adminis- 
ter this law by any adverse discussion. I 
have carefully abstained from doing so dur- 
ing the present Session, unless when actu- 
ally compelled to interfere, as by the issue 
of the poor-law circular on Mr. Gregory’s 
clause, or by that most unjust mode of pro- 
ceeding in the superior courts of law, in 
eases where a cheap and summary remedy 
might have been resorted to. I shall abide 
by the issue of the experiment, and by the 
future result of that Parliamentary inquiry 
which is promised in the ensuing Session. 
Experience will then settle the question, 
and decide between the disputants. But 
I may say, in passing, that those are 
greatly deceived who think that the local 
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charges of Ireland are light, or capable of | 
being borne in many districts. The sup- 
position is founded on an entire ignorance, 
or misconception, of the facts of the case. 
On the contrary, the burdens now cast on 
Irish real property, for the purpose of poor- 
law relief, infinitely exceed any similar local 
charge levied on England even in the times 
of the greatest distress. Of course 1 mean 
to compare the taxation in both countries, 
with the amount of property in each, on 
which that taxation is imposed. And this 
brings me to my closing observation. I 
have observed with pain that, whilst the 
sufferings of Ireland have drawn forth, 
very generally, throughout this island the 
deepest sympathy, leading to the no- 
blest sacrifices—generous sacrifices, which 
can never be too gratefully remembered 
—by which hundreds and thousands have 
been saved from instant death, there has 
arisen among the shallow, the impatient, 
and the superficial, an absurd notion that 
Great Britain might advantageously sever 
the connexion between herself and her 
western neighbour. I have witnessed with 
astonishment the formation of a band of 
English repealers, who talk almost as 
much nonsense as their colleagues in Con- 
federation Hall. They are alike ignorant 
of what is due to the honour, the safety, 
and the industrial interests of the empire. 
They forget that though Irish distress has 
cost the empire millions, yet that the em- 
pire has also derived millions from Ireland. 
They forget that the balances of revenue 
actually remitted to the Imperial Exche- 
quer from Ireland, and applied here, after 
payment of dividends and the payment of 
lrish charges, civil and military, have, from 
1831 to 1847, exceeded nine millions and 
a half sterling.* They forget, or are igno- 
rant, that, notwithstanding the most de- 
plorable distress, the revenue of Ireland 
has not fallen off to any great degree, as is 
manifest from the following account :-— 


Exchequer 


Ner Irtsn Revenve actuary Par Into THE 
ExcuEequer, 


£4,561,000 
4,546,000 
4,310,000 


1845-6 
1846-7 
1847-8 


And during those very same years the re- 
payments of advances made from the Trea- 
sury, so far from diminishing, even in pro- 
portion to the diminution of the revenue, 
have actually increased as follows :— 








* Appen. Col. Report, No. xix., p. 145. 
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Bills Bill. 


RepayMENT oF Inisu ADVANCES, 

1845-6 we tee «= £307,000 

1846-7 312,000 

1847-8 393,000 
I have now only to repeat my apologies 
for this intrusion on your Lordships’ time, 
which nothing but a sense of public duty 
would have justified, and to express a hope 
that neither in the tone nor in the sub- 
stance of my observations has there been 
any thing to prejudice the public interest, 
or any observation of which the Govern- 
ment can with justice complain. 

The Marquess of LANSDOWNE did 
not complain either of the substance or of 
the temper of the speech of his noble 
Friend. The Bill, he admitted, was one 
of the utmost importance, yet still it was 
one to the passing of which, under present 
circumstances, no one could object. By 
the occurrence of a series of unfortunate 
circumstances they had been compelled to 
borrow, and they would not have done 
their duty to their country if they had not 
brought forward this proposition. They 
had been compelled to adopt this course 
by the great indisposition which had been 
manifested by the public, both within and 
without the walls of Parliament, to bear 
the burden of increased taxation. He ad- 
mitted the necessity of practising to the 
utmost the most rigid economy; but he 
contended that at present it was imprac- 
ticable to bring their expenditure within 
the limits of their income by any cutting 
down of establishments only. It was 
impossible to make any diminution in 
the naval or military establishments of the 
country; and sooner than consent to make 
a sacrifice of this nature, which they felt 
would be to the detriment of the country, 
Her Majesty’s Ministers would resign the 
conduct of affairs into other hands, and 
thus relieve themselves from the responsi- 
bility of making the sacrifice. Many of 
the burdens of which they now complained 
had been for years accumulating—many 
were of a merely temporary nature—and 
many had been forced by Parliament upon 
an unwilling Government. But he looked 
forward with a confident hope to the fu- 
ture, as the Government was determined 
to incur no expenses except such as were 
absolutely necessary for the public service. 
Then with regard to the method proposed 
to be adopted for raising this money. It 
was a method to which recourse had been 
had on former occasions, and which was 
best calculated to meet a case of uncer- 
tainty like the one with which they now 








North Wales 
It would permit the Chan- 
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order of their Lordships’ House. An order 


cellor of the Exchequer to go into the | had been made by their Lordships for the 
money market at the time which he | production of certain accounts and papers 


thought the most requisite, and under the 


circumstances which he might deem the | served on these parties. 


| relative to this railway, which was duly 


No return was, 


most favourable; and, as a proof of the | however, made to the order, and, having 


feeling among monied men on the subject, 
he would observe that on the day following 
the announcement that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant to borrow—and that 


he meant to borrow in that particular mode | 


—there was a marked rise in the funds. 
He believed that this power was necessary 
for the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
present financial condition of the country. 
In the midst of much occasional distress— 
a temporary diminution of our commercial 
prosperity—the result of which had been 
the necessity of the present measure, he 
nevertheless believed that there never had 
been a period in which the commercial, 
manufacturing, and financial prosperity of 
the country was in a sounder state; and, 
though there had been much distress, there 
was every ground for an enlarged con- 
fidence and hope for the fature. It would 


be the imperative duty of the Government 
to attend to the state of distress in Ire- 
land, and no pains would be spared by the 


Government or by the Lord Lieutenant to 
make themselves acquainted in detail with 
all the facts connected with that subject. 
But until they knew the whole extent of 
the mischief done to the potato crop, it 
would be impossible for him to say, even 
hypothetically, that distress would fall 
upon the Irish people of a nature to de- 
mand the attention, the assistance, and 
the interference of Parliament. All the 
advices which had been received during 
the last week as to the state of the potato 
crop were comparatively more favourable, 
and stated that the potatoes were not so 
universally affected as had been supposed. 
It was only that day that he had received 
accounts that the affected potatoes had put 
forth fresh appearances, and given indica- 
tions of recent growth. He could assure 
his noble Friend that the state of Ireland 
would engage the daily attention of Her 
Majesty’s Government until the next meet- 
ing of Parliament. 
Bill read 3* and passed. 


NORTH WALES RAILWAY. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE rose to bring un- 
der the notice of their Lordships the re- 
fusal of the Chairman and Seeretary of the 
North Wales Railway, Mr. William Chad- 
wick and Mr. John Marriner, to obey the 








given notice that he would move that these 
parties should be called to the bar, he re. 
ceived a written communication promising 
that the returns should be made, and that 
the parties were prepared to give the ac- 
counts he required. Up to the present 
moment their Lordships’ order was still 
disobeyed, and the parties in question who 
had been ordered to attend the House had 
not done so. The proper course, he be- 
lieved, would be to inquire whether the 
parties were in attendance, and then, if 
they were not, to call for the officer of the 
House who had served the notice. 

Lorp CAMPBELL said it would be ne- 
cessary for his noble Friend to prove that 
the order requiring the attendance of these 
parties had been personally served upon 
them. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR inquired 
whether John Marriner and William Chad- 
wick, Chairman and Secretary of the North 
Wales Railway, were in attendance ? 

The Deputy Usher ef the Black Rod:— 
I understand, my Lord, that they are not. 

Samuel Lethbridge, one of the door- 
keepers of their Lordships’ House, who 
was instructed to serve the order requiring 
the attendance of the parties, was then ex- 
amined, and stated, in reply to questions 
from the Lorp Cuance.ior, that he had 
not served the parties personally in conse- 
quence of their absence from home. 

Lorpv CAMPBELL believed that when 
there was any reason to suppose that par- 
ties went out of the way in order to avoid 
being personally served with the order of 
their Lordships’ House, the personal ser- 
vice might be dispensed with. But neither 
of these parties might be aware of the 
order of the House. Their servants might 
have neglected to forward the orders, and 
it might be the desire of these parties to 
comply with the order of the House. 

Lord MONTEAGLE said, it was quite 
clear that these parties had intentionally 
disobeyed their Lordships’ order, and that 
their resistance was founded on a misap- 
prehension of their Lordships’ powers, 
which these parties thought expired with 
the Session, whereas the powers of that 
Hlouse, unlike those of the other House of 
Parliament, extended throughout the re- 
cess. 
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After a few words from the Marquess of 
LANSDOWNE and the Lorp CHANCELLOR, 
who were of opinion that it would be de- 
sirable that their Lordships should take no 
steps until the parties had been personally 
served, 

Then it was ordered, that the said Chair- 
man and Secretary do attend at the bar of 
this House to-morrow at Twelve o’clock. 

House adjourned. 


en ees 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, September 4, 1848. 


Minvtes.] New Warit.—For Bolton, v. William Bolling, 
Esq., deceased. 

New Memser Sworn.—For Horsham, Right Hon. Lord 
Edward Howard, v. William Robert Seymour Fitzge- 
rald, Esq., not duly Elected; for Leicester, Richard 
Harris, Esq., and John Ellis, Esq., who, being one of the 
People called Quakers, made the Affirmation required by 
Law. 

THE CHELTENHAM ELECTION 
COMMITTEE. 

Sm W. CLAY said: I beg leave to 
move that the evidence taken before the 
Select Committee on the Cheltenham 
Election Petition, together with the pro- 
ceedings, be printed. In doing so, I trust 
the House will allow me to allude to a very 
extraordinary attack which has been made, 
impugning the decision of that Committee, 
of which I had the honour to be Chairman 
—an attack not only upon the decision of 
the Committee, but also upon the charac- 
ter of the Members of that Committee. In 
the few observations with which I am about 
to trouble the House, it is my intention to 
abstain from all comment upon the expres- 
sions used in the speech of Mr. Craven 
Berkeley to a public meeting at Chelten- 
ham which applied personally to myself. 
I was absent from town on Friday, and it 
was not till the afternoon of that day that 
I received a paper, in which I saw the re- 
port of that speech; I immediately came to 
London, but the House had already ad- 
journed. It has been the opinion of the 
friends, of high and unquestioned honour, 
in whose hands I thought it right to place 
myself, that as the expressions of which I 
think I have a just right to complain, were 
used towards me in consequence of a deci- 
sion to which I had come when sitting in a 
judicial character under the instructions of 
this House, ! was not justified in taking 
notice of those expressions otherwise than 
in this House, and in my character as a 
Member of this House. Being thus pre- 
cluded by opinions to which I feel bound 
to defer, and not having the opportunity of 
noticing those expressions elsewhere than 
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in this House, I shall not avail myself of 
my privilege as a Member of the House to 
make a single comment upon the expres- 
sions personal to myself used by Mr. Cra- 
ven Berkeley. I leave it to the friends 
who have known me for many years—I 
leave it to this House—to decide whether 
I am deserving of the terms which a Gen- 
tleman with whom, as a Member of this 
House, I have been for many years in 
habits of friendly intercourse, has thought 
right to use towards me, because I, acting 
under the instructions of this House, and 
sitting as a judge, had come to a decision, 
to the best of my ability, but at all events 
conscientiously, upon the matter entrusted 
to my consideration. Waving, therefore, 
all allusion to myself, I still feel it to be 
my duty as Chairman to call the very se- 
rious attention of the House to the position 
in which not that Committee alone, but 
the House itself, is placed, by an attack 
made upon the Committee at a public 
meeting by Mr. Craven Berkeley. The 
decision of that Committee was stated to 
be unfair, iniquitous, and unjust; it was 
also stated that one of the Members of 
the Committee had been in consultation 
with the counsel of the petitioners—the 
persons who petitioned against Mr. Berke- 
ley’s return; and that another of the Mem- 
bers had entered the Committee with his 
mind already made-up. It is my duty, as 
Chairman of the Committee, to give my 
unqualified contradiction to those asser- 
tions. I believe that the decision of the 
Committee was just and legal; I believe 
that no judicial Committee could have 
come to any other decision upon the evi- 
dence which was before us. But it is im- 
material whether our opinion was sound or 
unsound; the real question is, was the de- 
cision honest or not? Now, I declare, 
upon my honour, that I never saw men 
who appeared—it is impossible to read the 
heart of another—to understand more per- 
fectly the merits of a case, or to be more 
determined to decide as became men of 
honour, and having regard to the oath we 
had taken. On the two decisions which 
respected Mr. Craven Berkeley, one fa- 
vourable to him, the other adverse, the 
Committee were unanimous: the one, that 
we did not think the evidence bore out 
the charge of bribery; the other, that we 
thought that by his agents he was guilty 
of treating; and if any stranger could have 
come into the room during our delibera- 
tions, I would have defied him to discover, 
by any word that was spoken, or by even 
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the least indications of manner, what were 
the politics of the respective Members of 
the Committee. I do think it is hard that 
men who have patiently and assiduously 
laboured to arrive at a just and conscien- 
tious decision, should be exposed to this 
species of attack; and not from a man low 
in station, unconscious of the offence he is 
committing, but a gentleman who had the 
honour of a seat in this House, and because 
it was our painful duty, upon the evidence 
before us, to deprive him of that seat. It 
seems to me that though we, the Commit- 
tee, may feel interested in this matter, the 
House has also a deep interest in it. The 
House devolves upon Members of a Com- 
mittee a most grave and arduous duty; it 
is most important, both for the reputation 
of the House and for the best interests of 
the country, that the decisions of these 
Committees should be given fearlessiy, 
honestly, and conscientiously. The anxiety 
and responsibility already devolving upon 
those Members are very serious; and pre- 
cisely as a man is worthy to sit on such a 
Committee, he must feel the more deeply 
that anxiety and responsibility. If, in ad- 
dition to that, Members serving on these 
Committees are to expect to be exposed 
subsequently to obloquy—if they are to be 
held up to the country as men forgetful 
alike of their character and their oath— 
you will either have men refusing to per- 
form those duties, or you will be sub- 
jecting them, in addition to the anxiety 
and responsibility already borne, to a pen- 
alty which you have no right to im- 
pose—the heaviest penalty you can im- 
pose upon a gentleman—the liability to be 
held up before his fellow-citizens and the 
public as one who forgets his character as 
a gentleman, and the obligations cast upon 
him. With these observations I leave 
‘the matter in the hands of the House. I 
know not whether this is a question of pri- 
vilege—I know not whether Mr. Craven 
Berkeley has been guilty of a breach of 
our privileges; if he has, I would not urge 
any harsh or vindictive steps against him; 
I would admit that there is much allow- 
ance to be made for his painful position, 
and the excitement under which he pro- 
bably spoke. But I do think that this 
House ought, by some resolution, by some 
formal step, to express its disapprobation 
of the course that a Gentleman, who has 
been a Member of this House, thought fit 
to take; and, at all events, I hope the 
House will give to us, the Members of the 
Committee, the consolation of feeling that, 
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at least in the opinion of this House, we 
have conscientiously, and to the best of our 
ability, discharged the duty which the 
House thought fit to impose upon us. 

Lorp J. HAY: Having been one of the 
Friends alluded to by the hon. Baronet 
(Sir W. Clay), I think it my duty to state 
to the House—a duty I owe also to my 
hon. Friend—that, having been consulted 
by him to preserve his honour in the course 
which it would be proper for him to take, 
and having given my best consideration to 
the speech said to having been made by 
Mr. Craven Berkeley at Cheltenham, [| 
unhesitatingly came to the decision that 
my hon. Friend was not justified in seek- 
ing private redress for an indignity offered 
to him when in the discharge of a public 
duty in the Committee upstairs. But, 
anxious as I was, not being sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the forms of the House, to 
guide my Friend in the true path of ho- 
nour, I appealed to the opinion of a noble 
Friend of mine, a most distinguished mili- 
tary officer, who, taking the case into his 
consideration, came with myself to the 
opinion I have already stated to the 
House, that my hon. Friend would not 
be justified in seeking private redress for 
the indignity offered to him in that speech 
of Mr. Berkeley at Cheltenham. 

Viscount PALMERSTON : I am sure 
the House will think that it required no 
explanation from my hon. Friend, and no 
vindication, to prove to this House and to 
the country that the attack made upon him 
by Mr. Craven Berkeley had no founda- 
tion whatever, and is perfectly undeserved. 
In regard to the course which my hon. 
Friend thinks that this House might take 
upon the subject, I would venture humbly 
to submit to him and to the House, that 
under all the circumstances of the case it 
might be a sufficient satisfaction to him- 
self and to the other Members of the Com- 
mittee, whose conduct on this occasion is 
impugned, that this House has shown by 
the most general, and, indeed, universal 
expression of opinion on the part of all the 
Members present, that it considers there 
is no foundation for the charge, and that 
therefore their characters and conduct 
stand perfectly unimpeached by anything 
that may have passed in relation to the 
matter. Iam persuaded that any friend 
of Mr. Berkeley’s whom he may consult 
upon the subject, will tell him that the 
course which he was led in a moment of 
irritation to pursue, strikes at the root of 
the administration of justice in this coun- 
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try, and is one therefore which it is unfit- 
ting to any person, however irritated and 
however mortified at the moment, to pur- 
sue. Itis obvious, that if those who, either 
as Members of this House or of any other 
court of justice, pronounce, according to 
the best of their judgment, decisions upon 
cases which come before them, are liable 
to be personally attacked by disappointed 
parties in consequence of the honest and 
conscientious discharge of their duties, the 
sources of justice in this country will be 
poisoned; and it is impossible to expect 
that men will administer their judicial 
functions with that impartiality, that up- 
rightness, that fearlessness, which it is 
essential to have on all occasions preserved 
in our tribunals. I should hope that the 
unanimous expression of opinion which has 
been drawn forth upon this subject, would, 
on the one hand, tend to show Mr. Ber- 
keley that he is in error in the course 
which he has pursued, and may on the 
other hand satisfy the feelings of my hon. 
Friend and the other Members of the Com- 
mittee. —Motion agreed to. 


OFFICIAL RETURNS. 
Lorp G. BENTINCK had given notice 


of his intention to move for returns of the 
entries of British West India sugar, &c., 
as reported in the Customs Bill (A) of 
entry, because it had been said, the other 
day, that he had found a ‘‘ mare’s nest.” 
Ifany Member of the Government, how- 
ever, would get up and say that his state- 
ment was correct, he would not ask for the 
returns. 

Mr. PARKER was sorry that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Board of 
Trade was not present; but he believed 
that the statement made by the noble Lord 
was correct, and that the statement made 
by the Board of Trade was equally correct. 
Both sides were right, the returns having 
been made up in two different ways. 

Lorp G. BENTINCK did not see how 
it was possible for both statements to be 
correct; but he was satisfied with the 
acknowledgment that his own was accu- 
rate, and therefore he would not press 
for those returns. 

House adjourned at Seven o’clock. 


ant 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1848. 


Minutes.] Received the Royal Assent.— Exchequer Billss 
Consolidated Fund (Appropriation); Copper and Lead 
Duties; Slave Trade (Muscat); Local Acts; West India 
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Colonies and Mauritius; Fever (Ireland); Taxing Mas- 
ters, Court of Chancery (Ireland); Savings Banks (Ire. 
land); City of London Sewers. 


NORTH WALES RAILWAY COMPANY. 


The Yeoman Usher of the Black Rod ac- 
quainted the House, that William Chad- 
wick, Esquire, the Chairman, and John 
Marriner, Esquire, the Secretary of the 
said Company, were not in Attendance 
(pursuant to the Orders of this House of 
Yesterday); whereupon the Deputy Ser- 
jeant at Arms was called in, and examined 
as to the Service of the said Order upon 
William Chadwick, when he stated that he 
had not served the said William Chadwick 
personally, in consequence of his being at 
Liverpool, but had executed the said Ser- 
vice upon his Son; and then Samuel Leth- 
bridge (one of the Doorkeepers), was called 
in, and examined as to the Service of the 
said Order upon John Marriner, when he 
stated that he had not served the said John 
Marriner personally, in consequence of his 
being out of Town, but where, his Family 
did not know. 

Lorp MONTEAGLE said, that under 
these circumstances the arrest of the two 
above-named individuals for non-attendance 
would not be warranted, personal service 
not having been sufficiently proved, al- 
though he held a letter in his hands from 
one of the parties, acknowledging the re- 
ceipt of the summons, and promising com- 
pliance with it. He, therefore, moved an 
order for the attendance of these two indi- 
viduals on the first Monday after the meet- 
ing of Parliament in the ensuing Session, 
and that they be directed to produce at that 
time the Papers ordered by this House on 
the 3rd of August last; together with an 
Account of all Receipts and Disbursements 
of the North Wales Railway, during the 
Year 1848. 

Lorp CAMPBELL conceived that under 
the circumstances all that could be done 
was to agree to the Motion of the Lord, 
which, though slow, would be sure. 

Motion agreed to. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 

This day being appointed for the Proro- 
gation of the Parliament by Her Majesty 
in person, the necessary preparations were 
made for Her Majesty’s reception. 

Her Majesty entered the House, accom- 
panied by the Prince Albert and by the 
Great Officers of State, about twenty mi- 
nutes after One o’clock; and being seated 
on the Throne, and the Commons (who 
were sent for) being come with their 
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Speaker, he made the following Speech to 
Her Majesty :— 

‘¢ Most Gracious SOVEREIGN, 

*«« We, Your Majesty’s faithful Commons 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, attend Your Majesty, after a 
protracted and laborious Session, with our 
last Bills of Supply. 

“« After a most patient and careful exa- 
mination of the Estimates, which, by your 
Majesty’s commands, were laid before us, 
we have made every practicable reduction 
in the public expenditure, at the same 
time that we have had regard to the finan- 
cial state and prospects of this country as 
affected by the commercial embarrassments 
of the past year, and by the interruption 
of trade consequent upon the late political 
events in Europe. We have taken every 
precaution to secure the efficiency of all 
the departments of the public service. 

‘‘In obedience to Your Majesty’s most 
gracious recommendation, which was com- 
municated to us by the Lords Commis- 
sioners at the commencement of the Ses- 
sion, our attention has been specially di- 
rected to measures relating to public 
health. It is impossible to overrate the 
importance of a subject so deeply affecting 
the comfort and happiness of the poorer 
classes; and we confidently hope that if the 
measures which have been passed are ear- 
ricd out in the same spirit in which they 
have been framed, they will greatly tend 
to lessen the amount of human suffering, 
and to promote the moral improvement as 
well as the contentment of the labouring 
classes in densely populous districts. 

‘* Not unmindful of the condition of 
Treland, nor of the distressed state of 
the poor in that country, owing to the 
limited demand for labour, we have pro- 
vided additional funds, arising from the 
repayment of previous loans, to be ex- 
pended on public works; and we have 
also removed the impediments to the 
sale of encumbered estates, in order to 
encourage, as much as possible, the ap- 


plication of capital to the improvement of 
land, 
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“The spirit of insubordination which 
has prevailed in various parts of the coun 
try, especially in Ireland, has forced upon 
our consideration topics of a graye and 
far more anxious character. We haye 
cordially concurred in those measures 
which have been thought necessary to se. 
cure obedience to the laws, and to repress 
and prevent outrage and rebellion. 

** Deeply sensible of the value of those 
institutions under which we have the hap- 
piness to live, no effort on our part has 
been wanting to preserve them from the 
evil designs of misguided men, who, tak- 
ing advantage of a season of temporary 
distress, have endeavoured to excite dis- 
content and insurrection. 

“* We have witnessed with gratitude and 
proud satisfaction the unequivocal expres- 
sion, on the part of the great mass of the 
people of these realms, of attachment to 
their Sovereign and respect for the law; and 
we, as their representatives, participating 
to the fullest extent in these feelings, now 
tender to Your Majesty the sincere expres- 
sion of our devotion and loyalty.” 


And the Royal Assent having been given 
to several Bills, HER MAJESTY was 
then pleased to make a most Gracious 
Speech to both Houses of Parliament ; as 
follows :— 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 


‘* Tam happy to be able to release 
you from the Duties of a laborious 
and protracted Session. 

“The Act for the Prevention of 
Crime and Outrage in Ireland, which 
received My Assent at the Commence- 
ment of the Session, was attended by 
the most beneficial Effects. The open 
Display of Arms intended for Crimi- 
nal Purposes was checked; the Course 
of Justice was no longer interrupted; 
and several atrocious Murderers, who 
had spread Terror through the Coun- 
try, were apprehended, tried, and 
convicted. 

“The Distress in Ireland conse- 
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quent upon successive Failures in the 
Production of Food has been miti- 
gated by the Application of the Law 
for the Relief of the Poor, and by 
the Amount of charitable Contribu- 
tions raised in other Parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

“On the other hand, organised Cun- 
federacies took advantage of the ex- 
isting Pressure to excite My suffering 
Subjects to Rebellion. Hopes of 
Plunder and Confiscation were held 
out to tempt the distressed, while the 
most visionary Prospects were exhi- 
bited to the ambitious. In this Con- 
juncture I applied to your Loyalty and 
Wisdom for increased Powers ; and, 
strengthened by your prompt Concur- 
rence, My Government was enabled 
to defeat, ina few Days, Machinations 
which had been prepared during 
many Months. The Energy and De- 
cision shown by the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland in this Emergency deserve 
My warmest Approbation. 

“In the Midst of these Difficulties 
you have continued your Labours for 
the Improvement of the Laws; the 
Act for facilitating the Sale of In- 
cumbered Estates will, I trust, gra- 
dually remove an Evil of great Mag- 
nitude in the Social State of Ireland. 

“The System of perpetual Entails 
of Land established in Scotland pro- 
duced very serious Evils both to 
Heirs of Entail and to the Commu- 
nity, and I have had great Satisfac- 
tion in seeing it amended upon Prin- 
ciples which have long been found to 
operate beneficially in this Part of 
the United Kingdom. 

“T have given My cordial Assent 
to the Measures which have in view 
the Improvement of the Public 
Health, and I entertain an earnest 
Hope that a Foundation has been 
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laid for continual Advances in this 
beneficent Work. 


the Parliament. 


‘*Gentlemen. of the 
Commons, 

*«T have to thank you for the Rea- 
diness with which you have granted 
the Supplies necessary for the Public 
Service. 

‘* T shall avail Myself of every Op- 
portunity which the Exigencies of 
the State may allow for enforcing 
Economy. 


House of 


“ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘*T have renewed in a formal Man- 
ner My Diplomatic Relations with 
the Government of France. The 
good Understanding between the Two 
Countries has continued without the 
slightest Interruption. 

“‘ Events of deep Importance have 
disturbed the internal Tranquillity of 
many of the States of Europe, both 
in the North and in the South. These 
Events have led to Hostilities be- 
tween neighbouring Countries. 

“*T am employing My good Offices, 
in concert with other friendly Powers, 
to bring to an amicable Settlement 
these Differences; and I trust that 
our Efforts may be successful. 

*“T am rejoiced to think that an 
increasing Sense of the Value of 
Peace encourages the Hope that the 
Nations of Europe may continue in 
the Enjoyment of its Blessings. 
Amidst these Convulsions I have had 
the Satisfaction of being able to pre- 
serve Peace for My own Dominions, 
and to maintain our domestic Tran- 
quillity, The Strength of our Insti- 
tutions has been tried, and has not 
been found wanting, I have studied 
to preserve the People committed to 
My Charge in the Enjoyment of that 
temperate Freedom which they so 
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justly value. My People, on their 


Side, feel too sensibly the Advantages 
of Order and Security to allow the 
Promoters of Pillage and Confusion 
any Chance of Success in their wick- 
ed Designs, 

“T acknowledge with grateful Feel- 
ings the many Marks of Loyalty and 
Attachment which I have received 
from all Classes of my People. It 
is My earnest Hope that by cultivat- 
ing Respect to the Law, and Obedi- 
ence to the Precepts of Religion, the 
Liberties of this Nation may, by the 
Blessings of Almighty God, be per- 
petuated.” 


Then the LORD CHANCELLOR, by 
Her Majesty’s Command, said— 


** My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘Tt is Her Majesty’s Royal Will and 
Pleasure that this Parliament be prorogued 
to Thursday, the Second Day of November 
next, to be then here holden; and this Par- 


liament is accordingly prorogued to Thurs- | 


day, the Second Day of November next.”’ 


Her Majesty and Prince Albert, accom- 
panied by the usual Royal attendants, then 
retired, and the rest of the assembly shortly 
after separated. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, September 5, 1848. 


Minvutes.] New Memser Sworn.—For Cheltenham, 
Charles Lennox Grenville Berkeley, Esq. 

Peritions Presented. By Mr. T. C. Anstey, from 
Thomas Ford, a Prisoner in the Queen’s Bench Prison, 
praying for an Inquiry into his Case.—By Mr. Hume, 
from George Crouch, of No. 5, Tudor Street, Blackfriars, 
respecting the Conduct of the London and Nerth Wes- 
tern Railway Company. 


ATTENDANCE OF JUDGES AT 
CHAMBERS. 

The ATTORNEY GENERAL said, 
the House would recollect, that on Friday, 
in answer to a question put to him by the 
hon. Member for Youghal (Mr. Anstey), 
he had read a letter from Lord Chief Jus- 
tice Wilde, relative to the attendance of 
Judges at Chambers. On his (the Attor- 
ney General’s) arrival in town this morn- 
ing he found a letter from Mr. Justice Cole- 
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ridge, expressing his views on the subject, 
which that learned Judge had requested 
him (the Attorney General) to make as 
public as possible. With the permission 
of the House he would therefore read the 
letter, which was in these terms :— 


‘* My attention has been called this morning to 
the Times’ report of a speech made by you, anda 
letter from the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas read by you in the House of Commons, on 
Friday last. Iam personally interested in both, 
because, if the view then presented be correct, I 
am the judge now in default, and who ought to be 
in attendance at chambers. Having seen no au- 
thorised copy of the letter, it will be better for me 
to make no direct comments on what may be an 
, incorrect report, but to state, as accurately as I 
can from recollection, the facts of the case.” 


Although he (the Attorney General) had 
not seen the report to which the learned 
Judge referred, he had reason to believe 
that the letter had been accurately given, 
Justice Coleridge proceeded :— 

‘«T have this advantage, that I was present at 
the meeting referred to, took part in the discus- 
sion, and have had occasion to refresh my me- 
mory on the subject. It is perfectly correct that 
until 1838 it was not considered the duty of any 
judge to attend in town during the long vacation. 





| At a meeting of the Judges, either in that year 
|or the preceding winter, the subject was taken 
into consideration, and a resolution was come to, 
that, for the future, the junior judge who had not 
once performed the duty should, in every year, 
undertake the attendance at chambers during the 
long vacation. In the course of the discussion 
it was distinctly considered whether the Chief 
Justices and Chief Baron should attend in turn, 
and it was, without any division, resolved in the 
affirmative, on the ground that, as we were all 
undertaking a new duty—incumbent on none of 
us when appointed—there was no reason for ex- 
empting them; and the rather as they in their 
turn, and according to seniority only of appoint- 


.| ment, claimed to take the chamber business dur- 


ing the circuits; the practice as to both having 
grown out of the same circumstance, the appoint- 
ment of three additional judges. Lord Denman 
and the late Lord Chief Justice Tindal were both 
present, and, speaking from recollection, I am 
certain that neither of them expressed any dis- 
sent. Lord Abinger was not present, and he did 
dissent from the whole resolution, and declared 
that he would not be bound by it; not, however, 
because he took any distinction between the chiefs 
and the puisne judges, but because he thought 
that some recreation and cessation from labour 
was necessary for every judge in every year, and 
that he was not called on to add spontaneously to 
the duties which he had undertaken on his ap- 
pointment. He died before it came to his turn, 
and whether he would have adhered to his reso- 
lution, of course, cannot be known. I was not 
aware that any judge who was present at the 
framing of the rule had ever expressed a doubt as 
to its construction or operation ; and I had only 
heard in so vague a way, before the circuit, of the 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas ques- 
tioning it, as to make me think it possible he 
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might take the opinion of the Judges on it. This 
not being done, I concluded that no difficulty 
would be made. I left town under that impres- 
sion, nor was I informed until the end of the 
circuit that the chambers would be left un- 
provided. When, according to a plainly expressed 
rule, my turn shall come, I trust I shall not be 
found absent from my post. At present I say 
nothing of the exhaustion consequent on a labo- 
rious circuit, because I am unwilling, by acqui- 
escence in the view which the Lord Chief Justice 
takes of it, to affect the interests of the puisne 
judges in a matter of no small importance to their 
comfort and health. I should be obliged to you 
in your place to give this communication the 
same publicity which you have given to the letter 
of the Lord Chief Justice, and I shall send a copy 
of it to the Lord Chancellor.” 
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It appeared, from this letter, that Mr. 
Justice Coleridge was of opinion that the 
resolution to which he referred bound the 
Chief Justices as well as the puisne judges. 
This was, however, a matter to be settled 
by the Judges themselves; and he could 
only express a hope that they would take 
care the public suffered no inconvenience 
while they were engaged in determining 
what course they would adopt. 


DEMERARA. 
Mr. HUME begged to ask the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies whether any 


measures had been taken in consequence 
of the Combined Court at Demerara hay- 
ing separated without voting any supplies | 


beyond the 30th of September ? 
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Mr. HAWES replied, that the period 
for which the Court had voted supplies 
had not yet expired, and that, therefore, 
no deficiency had occurred. The deter- 
mination of the Combined Court to vote 
supplies only for a certain time appeared 
to have arisen from their dissatisfaction at 
Earl Grey’s refusing his assent to certain 
reductions of expenditure which they had 
proposed. That noble Lord had, however, 
stated most distinctly to the Lieutenant 
Governor of British Guiana that he would 
be ready to give his most earnest attention 
to any well-considered system of Feduction 
and economy which had been calmly pre- 
pared, with something like discrimination 
and justice, but that he certainly could not 
sanction an indiscriminate resolution for 
reducing the salaries of all officials 25 per 
cent, without any regard to the nature of 
the duties they had to perform. 

Mr. HUME said, a specific resolution 
had been proposed to reduce the salary of 
the next Governor from 5,0002. to 3,5001., 
and upon that the whole question turned. 


PROROGATION OF THE PARLIAMENT. 


Message to attend Her Majesty; the 
House went; and the Royal Assent was 
given to several Bills; after which Her 
Majesty was pleased to make a Most 
Gracious Speech from the Throne, to both 
| Houses of Parliament. 
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SPEECH OF THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORD BROUGHAM, ON THE 
“BUSINESS OF THE SESSION.’—Tvespay, Jury 20, 1847. 


(See Vor. XCIV. p. 570.) 


Lorpv BROUGHAM: My Lords, I rise 
according to the notice which I have given, 
to bring before the House a subject of the 
last importance—I mean the course pur- 
sued by the Government and by Parlia- 
ment during the Session now so near its 
close; and in proposing this grave matter 
to your Lordships, [ hardly feel it neces- 
sary to refer to my past conduct during 
that Session, from the first to the last, in 
order to show that [| have not been ac- 
tuated by any desire of pertinacious oppo- 
sition. I have given my support to mea- 
sures which I believed to be for the 
advantage of the country, without any 
regard whatever to those who proposed 
them; and, when I have resisted some 
things, to which, upon deliberate consi- 
deration, I could not consistently lend my 
support, I have either abstained from de- 
bating them altogether, that I might not 
be charged with taking a factious course; 
or when I have debated them, it was only 
in eases where I felt I had no right to suffer 
the measures to pass in silence. I therefore 


think I have a right to claim from your | 


Lordships a belief in the assurance I now 
make, and with which I preface my pre- 
sent address to the House—that I am not 
actuated by any factious design or party 
feeling whatever, but that I am about to 
speak for what I hold to be the interests 
of the country in the highest branch of its 
concerns—the legislation of the realm. 
In bringing under the view of your Lord- 
ships, therefore, before you separate, the 
course which legislation has taken during 
the past Session, I do it without meaning 
to bring any vague or general complaints 
—=still less with the design of casting 
blame on the Government. Much that I 
VOL. CI. {suis 
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complain of was inevitable, and was inci- 
dental to the circumstances of the country; 
much might have happened under any Ad- 
ministration; and even where to blame 
becomes unavoidable, I shall do so with 
reluctance, limiting my censures by the 
necessity of the case. But, also, I repeat, 
that I wish not to indulge in vague and 
idle regrets, any more than in vehement 
invective. My object is practical; I de- 
sire, from examining the past, to gather 
lessons for the future, turning our experi- 
ence to our advantage, and extracting profit 
from the loss of time we have sustained, 
so that it may be rendered impossible the 
country should ever again be visited with 
the calamity of such another Session; a 
Session which, both for the signal failures 
in attempting to do right, and for a griev- 
ous success in the wrong direction, very 
far exceeds any of which our Parlia- 
mentary history has preserved the record. 

I will begin, with the leave of your 
Lordships, by adverting to what forms a 
very small part of my present contempla- 
tions—by pointing your eyes to a very 
limited portion of the canvas we are about 
exploring—I mean the measures which 
actually have been adopted. I was about 
to say that these unhappily occupy a most 
insignificant space. But I can use no 
such expression. On the contrary, I can- 
not cast my eyes towards them, and not 
feel very thankful that they are few in 
number—so evil and pernicious is their 
quality—so injurious their whole tendency. 
They, however, claim a precedence in dis- 
cussing business of the Session; they at 
least are real, substantial existences, how 
hurtful soever their being called into life 
may prove. With all possible respect for 
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measures which have obtained the sanction 
of Parliament, I must freely declare my 
fixed opinion, that never have worse laws, 
very seldom as bad laws, been made by 
any Parliament. But it is not my wish 
to drag your Lordships again through the 
argument on those Bills, all of which I 
fully discussed in their progress through 
the House, and unsuccessfully resisted. 
Still I must make mention of them as a 
faithful historian of the Session. 

First, there is the new plan for adminis- 
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not possibly last long, because the means 
of continuing it are necessarily limited. 
If, then, the distress continues, and if the 
resources should become exhausted, as 
they undoubtedly must, and relief should 
cease, the result would be not only that 
we have put off the evil day, but that we 
have made things worse by increasing the 
number of applicants for succour, and 
making it far more difficult to provide for 
themselves when the relief ceased. The 
people, I am told, are now to be thrown 








tering the poor-law in England. Upon] upon their own resources; but I consider 
this, and its most certain and most injuri- | it would have been a wiser course to have 
ous tendency to make the whole of that left them to their own resources at first. It 
administration matter of political and of | might have been difficult, perhaps, to have 
party controversy from day to day, I will maintained the tranquillity of the country 
comment no further than to say, that the | under these cireumstances; but I am con- 
very existence of this new system, after | vinced the danger has been inealculably 
being established thirteen years ago, de-| increased by the perilous experiment of 
pends upon the selection of the Minister | several months relief. It is one thing to 
who is placed at the head of the depart- | deny relief from the beginning, and throw 
ment. Two qualities he must possess, | the people on their own resources from the 
and for these he must be eminently dis- | first, and quite another thing to give them 
tinguished. He must be endowed with | relief without throwing them on their own 
the capacity of explaining and defending | resources, and afterwards, having turned 
the measures of the Board in Parliament, | them into beggars, to withdraw the 
and he must be a person of perfect firm-|eleemosynary dole. I must say, there- 


ness as well as sound judgment; but es-| fore, that there is much more reason to 


pecially of firmness, because, though the | be alarmed for the tranquillity.of the eoun- 
judgment of his colleagues may aid his | try at this moment, than if we had never 
own, yet upon him it will mainly fall to| entered upon this unwise course. The 
stand the brunt of all opposition, both | funds ere gone. The ten millions which 
without doors and within; and everything | we voted are partly gift out and out, partly 
will depend upon his being a person in- | in name loan, but I fear one of those loans 
capable of yielding to the clamour, or | to the distressed and the desperate, never 
being deterred from the discharge of his | tobe repaid. The doctrine of repudiation 
duty by the unwearied abuse with which has been imported across the Atlantic; but 
he may be assailed. there is this difference in favour of the 

The Irish Relief Bill next claims our | Irish, that the odious and despicable prin- 
attention; and certainly I, for one, have ciple has come from persons who admit 
never been able to see the wisdom—nay, | that they had the means of payment, but 
nor the possibility—of any Government | who told their creditors they would not 
taking upon itself the task of feeding the | pay. In Ireland there will be repudiation 
great body of the people. But this we | from hard necessity, because the means of 
have done in Ireland; and if you tell me! payment exist not. Should the destitution 
that the distress is local, being confined in Ireland continue, how are the Govern- 
chiefly to six counties, yet I find that no| ment to meet it without a vote of credit ¢ 
fewer than 2,900,000 and odd persons are | I have been against the course pursued by 
now sustained, actually fed, by supplies | Government; but having taken that course, 
drawn from the scanty resources of the; they ought to have adhered to it consist- 
people of this country, and doled out by | ently, and gone on with it as long as the 
Government officers appointed to distribute | necessity continued. It might be inconve- 
their food. This we are told is to cease. |nient to do so, but they should have 
But when? I confess that 1 look forward thought of that before they began, Hav- 
with deep alarm to the cessation of that| ing once begun, they ouglit to continue. 
relief—alarm for the peace of the country; | In time of war it is the custom to take a 
for I have always thought it one of the | vote of credit at the end of every Session, 
worst characteristics of the perilous course not because we know the war will continue, 


on which we have entered that it could, but because peace may not come, and 
| 
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therefore we take a vote of credit applica- 
ble to the contingency of its continuing. 
And so, in the present case, the Govern- 
ment ought to have taken a vote of credit 
applicable to the contingency of the dis- 
tress continuing; for, as all the money is 
gone save 300,000/. or 400,000/., if the 
distress lasts there can be no relief until 
after Christmas. 

I have only one additional remark to 
make before I close what I have to say on 
the state of Ireland. I find in several 
districts an assessment is already made 
amounting to 9s. in the pound for the 
quarter, or 36s. a year, very nearly 
double the rental of Ireland. And I beg 
your Lordships to observe that this is not 
as in England on any old valuation, which 
was considerably under the real value; 
but this is on the real actual value. But 
what would you think of 36s. a quarter in 
some districts, amounting to more than 71. 
a year out of a pound sterling ? Unless 
a pound in Ireland has the power of ex- 
tending itself for the occasion, which it 
was never found to possess in public or 
private concerns in England, I cannot con- 
ceive a state of things more pregnant with 
ruin, or more full of alarm than this con- 
dition of Ireland. 

Come we next to the measures pro- 
posed in reference to the hours of labour. 
On this subject I resisted the insane course 
pursued, but not by the Government, and 
I did not oppose alone. My views were 
supported by some of the most able and 
judicious men in publie life, men of calm 
and deliberate understanding, whose opin- 
ions carried the greatest weight, whom I 
trust in a public as I esteem them in a 
private capacity—my Friends the Lord 
Chaneellor, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty—the excellent and able Lord Licu- 
tenant of Ireland. It was a great conso- 
lation to have their assistance, as well as 
that of my noble Friend on the cross 
benches (Lord Radnor), who generally sup- 
ports the present Government. Within 
the last three days I have seen that which 
it required no seer to foretell—that when 
work was reduced from 12 to 10 or il 
hours, wages would be reduced from 12d. 
to 10d. or lld. That I predicted, and 
that is precisely what has happened. 
There has been a strike of workmen in 
one of the greatest manufactories in York- 
shire, which belongs to some old constitu- 
ents of mine, men of most humane dispo- 
sition. But it was not & question of hu- 
manity; it was a question of pounds, 
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shillings, and pence. Had they yielded, 


they would have been ruined; they would 
have been in the Gazette. When the Le- 
gislature said the men shall only work 
eleven hours instead of twelve, the master 
was compelled to say, for these eleven 
hours of work they ean only have eleven 
shillings of wages. 

I have now gone through all the mea- 
sures that have passed; I wish your Lord- 
ships joy of them, for worse measures 
have never passed in one Session. Hither- 
to I have been dealing with actual existen- 
ces. Iam now about to descend to the 
shades below, to what the great poet of 
Italy calls the ‘‘ mondo grame,”’ the lean 
world, or, as his great master has it, we 
are now to wander— 


“Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regna.” 


We are to meet shadows of unreal 
things. Some were never born, others 
departed without a moment’s warning. 
I can say nothing to a set of measures 
which never hada claim even to tempo- 
rary existence, but which were mere 
phantasies—mere ‘freaks that died in 
thinking.”” There were various sugges- 
tions, and various measures; one Minister 
saying this would happen, and another 
that would happen: one saying that more 
liberality should be shown to the Catholie 
Church, and others saying not so. I 
agree with the former. To express such 
an opinion is the most unpopular thing 
that a man can do at the present moment; 
but, unless truths are stated openly when 
unpopular, they never can become popular. 
I feel bound to express my difference with 
my countrymen, and my entire agreement 
with my noble Friend opposite (Lord Lans- 
downe), who, when he sat in the same Ca- 
binet, heartily joined our Friend, now no 
more (Lord Althorp), and others, myself 
among them, in wishing, without delay, 
to pay the Romish clergy. Accordingly, 
one of our Colleagues at the time, ex- 
amined a Catholie bishop as to the mea- 
sure of paying their priests, and relieving 
the people from the burden; and, above 
all, the priest from dependence for life and 
sustentation on his flock, and, whether he 
would or not, on political agitators, and 
thus being, whether he would or no, him- 
self an agitator. Such was our feeling; 
and the case was put of an allowance out 
of the Consolidated Fund. My Colleague 
was told, that from the Primate down to 
the lowest vicar every one would do his 
utmost against such ameasure. But when 
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the question was put, “Supposing we 
pass such a measure in spite of your honest 
convictions ?’’ He was told, in the same 
words, that every one, from the Primate 
down to the lowest vicar, would jump at 
such a provision. A Catholic meeting 
sent a gentleman to ask Lord Althorp if 
this scene had passed which I had in this 
place described. But I never had named 
Lord Althorp, and I well knew it was not 
he who held the conversation—though it 
was he who had related it to me. Lord 
Althorp answered in the negative, the 
question put being whether he ever had 
such a conversation with the bishop. 
Wherefore I was placarded, metaphori- 
cally in speeches, really in publications, as 
having told your Lordships a groundless 
story. But I have Lord Althorp’s letter 
re-asserting the whole, and naming the 
Colleague who held the conversation; and 
I then, while he was present, re-asserted 
the whole in my place. But I still did not 
state the case so strongly as I ought; for 
Lord Althorp’s letter added what I never 
have mentioned till now, that the bishop 
concluded his answer to the question, 
** What will you all do when we pass the 
Bill, and the stipends are ready to be paid?” 


** Oh, every one of us, from the Primate 
down to the lowest curate will jump to 
take them, and the Castle-yard will be as 


”? 


if covered by a flock of rooks.’? So much 
for the Irish contradiction of the story. I 
lament that no such wise and just measure 
as this has ever been adopted; and I also 
heartily wish that the course had been 
taken which, thirty years ago, my old and 
dear Friend on the cross bench (Lord 
Westminster), then, as now, an ornament 
of our foreign diplomacy, recommended in 
a most able memorial to Mr. Canning; and 
by which Mr. Canning was convineed— 
namely, to establish a friendly intercourse 
with the Court of Rome, against which 
some men have so unaccountable a preju- 
dice. We have 7,000,000 of Catholic 
subjects, and we dare not hold intercourse 
with the Prince to whom they look in 
spiritual matters as their Bishop; and yet 
no one ever objected to our Ministers nego- 
tiating to restore the Pope’s temporal 
power, nay, to our soldiers forming at one 
time a body-guard for him. Not so does 
the Court of Prussia act, whose Catholic 
subjects are less numerous than our own, 
and whose Protestant people are just as 
averse to Popish error as ourselves. There 
is an accredited Minister from Berlin al- 
ways at Rome, where I used to see my 
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learned Friend Mr. Niebuhr in that capa- 
city, with Mr. Bunsen for the secretary of 
his legation. And here, my Lords, while 
I name Prussia, I must step aside for the 
sake of justice, and indeed as a lover of 
liberty for gratitude’s sake, heartily to 
express my admiration of the illustrious 
Monarch, who, nobly resisting all opposi- 
tion from other quarters, and rising su- 
perior to the prejudices of his high station, 
has shown himself truly a Patriot King, 
by giving his people a free constitution—a 
constitution containing very much that is 
excellent, and having in its bosom the 
seeds of yet more precious fruit—more ex- 
tensive political improvement. I grieve 
to think that the gratitude which such 
noble conduct should have reaped has not 
in all quarters been manifested. But he 
may be assured that, in this country at 
least, his exalted merits are well appre- 
ciated by every enlightened mind. 

I return to the failures of the Session. 
Beside the measures to which I have ad- 
verted, there were others never propounded 
in any shape, and which yet all men na- 
turally expected, some greatly dreaded; 
which many, therefore, are much pleased 
to have heard nothing more of. These 
puny hardly even embryo schemes—these 
fancies or freaks have all gone down to 
the limbo of vanity, and have never been. 
Thus, one Minister, before his accession 
to office, would have some great change 
wrought on the Irish Church, which he 
proclaimed to be the monster evil of the 
country, and declared to have for 150 
years been the real cause of all the suffer- 
ings of the Irish people. But others of 
the Government holding other opinions, 
that notion vanished away with many 
others. Such measures were hardly ever 
endued with life, or at least with more life 
than to utter an infantile ery— 

“ Continuo audite voces, vagitus et ingens 
Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo.” 
They never looked beyond the threshold 
of life. But now, in pursuing our way 
under the guidance of the Sybil—the Book 
of Votes—we are surrounded by a whole 
crowd of ghosts; shadows of measures 
of various sizes, of various degrees of im- 
portance; but all have suffered from one 
pitiless process of abandonment or mas- 
sacre. Let us review them. The Bill on 
polling at elections in Ireland was a most 
proper and useful measure, and a well- 
timed one also, though it was late of being 
brought in. It was introduced on the 24th 
of June, so that its premature death is not 
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a matter of surprise. It was, to confine 
within the space of a day the polling at 
county elections; a most necessary regula- 
tion, especially in the present state of the 
country. But this measure is abandoned, 
and it may be passed after the general 
election which recommended it has been 
long forgotten. The Parliamentary Elec- 
tors Bill was introduced on the 2nd of 
June to enable voters to tender their 
votes though they had not paid rates, pro- 
vided the money had not been demanded. 
Penalties were imposed on the rating of- 
ficer if he refused to rate a person who 
applied to be rated, and if the person was 
thus rejected he was entitled to vote. 
Those provisions were equitable and ap- 
propriate to the season; for they were pro- 
osed on the eve of a general election. 
But the Bill was gone to join its brother 
Bill; and as it is not passed when the 
number of elections about to take place 
rendered it necessary, it may hereafter 
pass when there are none for it to operate 
upon, 

Then there were measures expected for 
bettering the condition of tenants in Ire- 
land, and lessening the injurious competi- 
tion for land. Such measures had been 
specially recommended in the Queen’s 
Speech. I only know of one being intro- 
duced. A Bill was brought in to give cer- 
tain facilities to the owners of encumbered 
estates. Such a measure might have 
been of the greatest possible benefit. 
Some thought it the only Irish measure 
which could be approved, others thought 
it by far the best of the whole. I regret 
that the alarm of the Irish landlords as to 
mortgagees calling in their money should 
such a measure pass, stood in the way. 
That would have happened to a far less 
extent than they supposed. There never 
was a reduction of interest but the alarm 
arose that mortgagees would call in; and 
suppose they did, I say if persons are in a 
state of embarrassment, they ought quam 
primum to look their necessities in the 
face, and come to an understanding with 
their creditors. The measure in question 
had a beneficial intention and tendency. 
It gave much valuable help to owners of 
incumbered estates which were in settle- 
ment. But even for its tendency, so much 
dreaded by debtors, I consider it to have 
been highly useful and really beneficial to 
those very debtors. How many bankrupt- 
cies, how many insolyencies have 1 known, 
what countless perplexities, what endless 
confusion, what misery, banishing sleep by 
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night and rest by day, which all entirely 
originated in a person not having the firm- 
ness and moral courage early enough to 
look his difficulties in the face, and ascer- 
tain the fact whether his estate was his 
own property or the property of his credi- 
tors, and if it was the property of his 
creditors to come to an instant arrange- 
ment, just to one party and beneficial to 
both. One great advantage of the Bill 
would have been its effect in this respect. 
But I grieve to say it has been abandoned. 
Then there was the Railways Bill, which 
no one can mention without exciting a 
smile. Yet it was a most useful measure, 
and the Legislature was only ridiculed by 
the manner of its abandonment. It was 
the first instance in this country, so far as 
I can discover, in which the Government 
has interposed to take upon itself the ad- 
ministration and superintendence of a large 
mass of commercial and private transac- 
tions. The East India Company and the 
Bank of England, being of the nature of 
monopolies, are placed in peculiar cireum- 
stances. But the Railways Bill exhibited 
the first instance of such interference on 
the part of the Government of the country 
with private concerns. I entirely ap- 
proved of the interference. The noble 
and gallant Duke (the Duke of Welling- 
ton) had said, eight or ten years ago, with 
his wonted sagacity, that we had too long 
delayed interfering. Still, that was no 
reason why we should not interfere now. 
There are many reasons why we ought to 
interfere with railway concerns; first, we 
had got the whole country covered with a 
network of railways; next, we had, in 
consequence of railways, the old travelling 
abolished; then, the innumerable quantity 
of persons who travelled by them, and the 
risk of accidents, made it necessary that 
there should be a police superintendence 
exercised; and, lastly and principally, the 
Legislature had granted a monopoly to the 
railway companies, because it had granted 
them the power of taking property com- 
pulsorily. When Sir Hugh Myddleton 
brought the New River to London, he had 
not such powers, and accordingly it had 
to take a tortuous course, more so than 
the Meander itself; for Sir Hugh was 
obliged to go where he could contract 
for lands; and that was very inconve- 
nient to the public as well as to the un- 
dertakers of the work: but when you give 
the undertakers the power of going in a 
straight line, it can only be by compelling 
persons to let them go through their land, 
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whether they liked it or not, upon pre- 
scribed terms, and that gives Parliament 
an undoubted and almost unqualified right 
to interfere. Now, I am far enough from 
saying that the Bill so solemnly introduced 
and so ridiculously, I may say so ludi- 
erously abandoned, was a very well-framed 
measure. It had many faults, and it was 
about as crude and ill-digested a scheme 
as ever I have happened to see; yet much 
good it might have wrought, and it was 
susceptible of improvement, which, in pas- 
sing through this House, it certainly 
would have received. But, like every- 
thing else, it was abandoned, or, as they 
said, ‘‘ put off,” and till when? Till the 
next Session? Why, that will be the first 
Session of the Railway Parliament; and, 
if you had no chance of carrying the Bill 
now on account of the threatened opposi- 
tion, what chance would you have, when for 
one railway man in Parliament, there may 
be, perhaps, a dozen ?—ay, and when there 
will be a great many persons pledged to 
the railway interest who are not railway 
proprietors, but who are supported by the 
railway interest? Why, I know several 
candidates who belong to no such body, 
and possess not a single share in any rail- 
way, and who yet expect to succeed by 
help of the railway interest. With them 
gratitude will have its effect, and the more 
so the better men they are, for the hold 
will be on their generous, and not on their 
sordid feelings. Therefore I have no hope 
of this railway measure passing in the next 
Session, and I deeply lament that it was 
put off till then. 

There was another most important sub- 
ject recommended in the Speech from the 
Throne. Her Majesty recommended mea- 
sures being taken without delay for im- 
proving the means of guarding against 
pestilential disease, and generally of tend- 
ing the health of towns. A_ Bill was 
brought in, and very early, according to 
the recommendation of the Speech, and the 
promise of the addresses in answer to it. 
Now, of all the towns in this kingdom, the 
one that most required this Bill, the one 
that most imperatively called upon Parlia- 
ment to accede to this recommendation 
from the Throne, and to pass a Bill for se- 
curing it against the effects of close pack- 
ing, filth, stench, and pestilence, was the 
city of London itself. But what was done ? 
Why, one cannot help thinking of the rail- 
way Parliament when the Government 
withdraws London from the Bill. One 
cannot help thinking that the railway men 
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in the next Parliament will withdraw them- 
selves from the scope of the Railway Bill. 
The Minister is Member for the City, and 
accordingly the City is at once withdrawn 
from the Health of Towns Bill. Just so 
will the next Session see the railways men 
withdraw themselves from any new Rail- 
way Bill. Ere yet this Sanatory Bill had 
ceased to exist, petitions were presented 
complaining that London had been left out, 
and especially a right rev. Friend of 
mine (Bishop of London) naturally joined 
in this complaint on behalf of his diocese. 
I heartily concurred, but added that I 
should not refuse the Bill because of its 
omission, for though it applied no remedy 
where the evil most called for it, yet other 
towns might benefit by the measure. How 
strangely does London always contrive to 
escape even from the scope of the very 
measures which its own flagrant abuses oc- 
easion! When I issued a Commission to 
inquire into municipal corporations, it was 
at first confined to London, which by the 
magnitude of its abuses required it most. 
Mr. Abercromby (I think it was) proposed 
to make the inquiry general, and [ cheer- 
fully agreed. The investigation proceeded 
—the reports were made—the Bill was 
framed—but London contrived to escape, 
by having its abuses made the subject of 
a separate measure, and that measure has 
never yet been adopted at all. So that 
the great corporation whose malversations 
had caused all towns to be reformed, con- 
tinues to this hour wholly untouched by 
reform! So it would have fared with the 
sanatory measure had that not, like all 
the rest, gone to its long home. After 
months of varying health—now in imminent 
danger—now a little better—after lying in 
a state of suspended aninration—the death 
struggle comes, no parental hand inter- 
poses, and it goes the way of all Govern- 
ment Bills in this Session—all except a 
few bad ones—which seem to have a kind 
of pernicious vitality, like some noxious 
animals, the more difficult to destroy the 
more their destruction is desirable. 

The Thames Conservancy Bill followed 
its worthy, but puny brother. It was a 
good measure, and so no one could have 
sanguine hopes of its surviving. Had it 
been unnecessary, or had it been useless, 
or had it been hurtful, we should have seen 
it pass long ere now. 

A Prison Bill had the like fate, and 
yielded to the common doom. But owing 
to this, we still behold the spectacle, so in- 
decorous to the administration of criminal 
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justice, of the Judges going round the 
country and passing mock sentences on 
offenders, sentences of transportation, 
which they and which we know, are mere 
words, and are never to be carried into 
execution; but on the contrary, are all to 
be changed, at the will of the Government, 
into totally different sentences—nay, sen- 
tences contrary to the known statute law 
of the land. This is one of the most mon- 
strous of all abuses; for if anything is 
clear in jurisprudence, it is this, that the 

unishments to be inflicted on criminals 
should be declared to the world by the 
law—that the Judges administering the law 
should order those punishments to be in- 
flicted—and that none other but those de- 
clared by the law and by the sentence, 
should, on any account, be suffered. I 
have it from the Judges themselves that 
they feel all the annoyance, and even dis- 
credit, of this strange proceeding, to which 
the Government have had recourse. Nay, 


more, they have distinetly said, that if 
any one sentenced to transportation for 
a period, is kept in custody a day beyond 
the time for which he might have been | 
lawfully imprisoned, and the time which is 


the maximum allowed by law, that person, 
so illegally confined by the Government, 
may bring his action on account of such 
detention. It is therefore deeply to be 
regretted that the prison measure did not 
pass, but, like the rest, was abandoned. 

Lastly, came and departed two twin- 
Bills, of an excellent nature, but thus 
doomed to perish immaturely—those for 
regulating Scotch marriages and for the 
regulation of birtks and deaths. 

Various, my Lords, are the merits, 
divers the magnitudes of the measures we 
have been contemplating, surrounded as 
we are by their ghosts, which we must 
now suffer to flit away. 

“ Matres atque viri defunctaque corpora vita 

Magnanimum heroum, pueri, innupteque pu- 

elle, 

Impositique rogis juvenes ante ora parentum.” 

My Lords, we have been surveying this 
Session, and grieving over it; let us hope 
the next may be as unlike it as possible. 
But let us also be just towards those who 
have presided over its progress. The Go- 
vernment has had its share of responsi- 
bility; but the Commons must bear their 
part, and they, too, have much to answer 
for. One thing I know—these failures of 
our monarchical system to provide for the 
best interests of the people—this incapa- 
city to give the subject the protection 
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which he has a right to expect in return 
for his allegiance—nay, this refusal, or 
inability, I care not which, to perform the 
very condition on which allegiance is due, 
makes the wise and the good oftentimes 
doubt of the monarchical and turn their 
eyes towards the republican scheme; so 
that many of us—I profess myself of the 
number—sometimes have felt themselves 
all but republicans. For wherein does a 
monarchy excel a commonwealth, if, while 
it does not provide so well for liberty, it 
does not possess the due measure of vi- 
gour and of authority? The very worst 
vice of a republic is a weak Executive, 
factious distraction, divided counsels, im- 
perfect resolves; which yet most republics 
by contrivances to the pure democratic 
principle generally manage to counteract. 
Bishop Burnet relates a conversation which 
he had with King William, and to which, 
if I rightly recollect, a noble Friend of 
mine once referred (Lord Melbourne) with 
very appropriate allusion to existing cir- 
cumstances, as any such citation of his 
was sure to have. Our great deliverer said 
he had no very clear opinion which of the 
two Governments was the best; for he saw 
many reasons in favour of both monarchy 
and republics. ‘* But,” said he, “I am 
quite sure which of all Governments is the 
worst, and that is a monarchy without due 
power vested in the Executive.” ‘* Any- 
thing,’’ said the great King, whose im- 
mortal memory we all revere, “ anything 
is better than that.’’ So say I of an im- 
potent Ministry; give me any Ministry 
rather than that. For to the Government 
administered by feebleness, vacillation, in- 
capacity, imbecility, what allegiance is 
due, when its first and most sacred duties 
are hourly neglected, or violated—when it 
can give no protection to the subject, and 
so releases him from the debt of obe- 
dience? I devoutly pray that I may never 
witness such scenes of impotency as have 
formed the staple—nay, the whole of this 
sad Session. The general election cannot 
leave us in a worse condition. Let us 
hope that it may improve our present 
position, and make the continuance of the 
same anarchy—lI can call it nothing else 
—impossible. What greater curse could 
it inflict on us, nay, on the Government 
itself, than a mere continuance of the 
same helpless condition—bidding the pa- 
tient linger on, bedridden, incapable of 
motion, unable to gratify a single desire, 
or obey a single impulse, yet telling him 
‘ For six long years you shall not die? ”’ 
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On the contrary let us look forward to 
more cheerful prospects, and trust that 
we shall no more see such measures, 
feebly propounded, tremblingly supported, 
weakly abandoned—such beneficial mea- 
sures as the Railway Bill, the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the Health of Towns Bill, 
recommended by the Speech from the 
Throne, pledged unanimously in addresses 
to that Sovereign, supported by the able 
and excellent representative of that Sove- 
reign, hastening from his post abroad to 
his place here, in order that he might back 
it! Finally, may we escape the manifold 
mischiefs entailed on us by such a specta- 
cle as this Session has presented—to the 
injury of the country’s best interests—to 
the discredit of the Legislature—to the 
disgrace of the Constitution—to the dam- 
age among all nations of the character of 
our Government, and of the reputation of 
our common country ! 

My Lords, I move you that an humble 
address be presented to Her Majesty, as- 
suring her of the deep interest which this 
House must ever take in whatever subjects 
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are graciously recommended to their con- 
sideration by Her Majesty; that it is with 
great pain the House is obliged to admit 
that nearly the whole of the subjects thus 
recommended, and of high importance in 
themselves, have not been so far success- 
fully dealt with, as to produce any legisla- 
tive measures to which Her Majesty's 
royal consent can now be asked; that it is 
very painful to the House to reflect that 
other subjects of vast moment which have 
been submitted to Parliament, have of ne- 
cessity been abandoned, without anything 
effectual having been done with respect to 
them; that it is the earnest hope of the 
House that no other Session of Parliament 
may ever pass without more being done 
for the improvement of the institutions of 
the country, and for the benefit of Her 
Majesty’s subjects than it has been found 
possible to accomplish in the Session 
which is now so near its close; and that 
the House now, as at all times, doth 
gratefully acknowledge Her Majesty’s pa- 
rental care for the welfare of her do- 
minions. 
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I, AN Act to facilitate the Completion, in cer- 

tain Cases, of Publie Works in Ireland. 

II. An Act for the better Prevention of Crime 
and Outrage in certain Parts of Ireland until 
the First Day of December One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine, and to the End of 
the then next Session of Parliament. 

Ill. An Act to give further Time for making 

_ certain Railways. 

IV. An Act to apply the Sum of Eight Millions 
out of the Consolidated Fund to the Service 
of the Year One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-eight. 

V. An Act to suspend for Five Years the Opera- 
tion of certain Parts of an Act of the Tenth 
Year of Her present Majesty, for making fur- 
ther Provision for the Government of the New 
Zealand Islands; and to make other Provi- 
sion in lieu thereof. 

VI. An Act to make further Provision for One 
Year, and to the End of the then next Session 


of Parliament, for the Carriage of Passengers | 


by Sea to North America. 

VII. An Act to amend an Act for consolidating 
the Queen’s Bench, Fleet, and Marshalsea Pri- 
son, and for regulating the Queen’s Prison. 


VIII. An Act to continue for Three Years the | 


Duties on Profits arising from Property, Profes- 
sions, Trades, and Offices. 
IX. An Act to continue for Three Years the 


Stamp Duties granted by an Act of the Fifth | 


and Sixth Years of Her present Majesty, to as- 


similate the Stamp Duties in Great Britain | 


and Ireland, and to make Regulations for col- 
lecting and managing the same. 

X. An Act for empowering certain Officers of the 
High Court of Chancery to administer Oaths 
and take Declarations and Affirmations, 


XI. An Act for punishing Mutiny and Desertion, 
and for the better Payment of the Army and 
their Quarters. 

XII. An Act for the better Security of the Crown 
and Government of the United Kingdom. 

XIII. An Act for amending the Law for the leas- 
ing of Mines in Ireland. 

XIV. An Act for authorizing a Borough Police 
Superannuation Fund. 

XV. An Act for the Regulation of Her Majesty’s 
Royal Marine Forces while on shore. 

XVI. An Act for raising the Sum of Seventeen 
miilions nine hundred and forty-six thousand 
five hundred Pounds by Exchequer Bills, for 
the Service of the Year One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-eight. 

' XVII. An Act to amend the Act of the present 

| Session to facilitate the Completion of .Public 

| Works in Ireland. 

; XVIII. An Act to remove certain Doubts as to 

the Law for the Trial of controverted Elec- 

tions. 

| XIX. An Act to indemnify such Persons in the 

| United Kingdom as have omitted to qualify 





themselves for Offices and Employments, and 
to extend the Time limited for those Purposes 
respectively until the ‘Twenty-fifth Day of 
March One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine. 

XX. An Act to authorize for One Year, and to 
the End of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment, the Removal of Aliens from the Realm. 

XXI. An Act to consolidate and amend the Laws 
relating to Insolvent Debtors in India. 

XXII. An Act for granting Relief to the Island 
of Tobago, and for aiding the Colonies of British 
Guiana and Trinidad in raising Money for the 
Promotion of Immigration of free Labourers. 
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XXIII. An Act to alter and amend an Act passed 
in the Third Year of the Reign of His Majesty 
King George the Fourth, intituled An Act to 
incorporate the Contributors for the Erection of 
a National Monument in Scotland to coumemo- 
rate the Naval and Military Victories obtained 
during the late War. 

XXIV. An Act for disfranchising the Freemen of 
the Borough of Great Yarmouth. 

XXV. An Act to extend the Powers given by 
former Acts for purchasing or hiring Land in 
connexion with or for the Use of Workhouses 
in Ireland ; and for providing for the Burial of 
the Poor. 

XXVI. An Act to remove Difficulties in the Ap- 
pointment of Collectors of Grand Jury Cess in 
freland in certain Cases, and to remove Doubts 
as to the Jurisdiction of the Divisional Justices 
of the Police District of Dublin Metropolis 
relating to the Recovery of Poor Rates, and 
other Cases. 

XXVII. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of 
certain Lands, in pursuance of the Third and 
also of a Special Report of the Inclosure Com- 
missioners for England and Wales. 

XXVIII. An Act to amend the Law of Imprison- 
ment for Debt in Ireland, and to improve the 
Remedies for the Recovery of Debts and of the 
P. ion of Te ts situate in Cities and 
Towns, in certain Cases. 

XXIX. An Act to enable Persons having a Right 
to kill Hares in England and Wales to do so, 
by themselves or Persons authorized by them, 
without being required to take out a Game 
Certificate. 

XXX. An Act to enable all Persons having at 
present a Right to kill Hares in Scotland to do 
so themselves, or by Persons authorized by 
them, without being required to take out a 
Game Certificate. 

XXXI. An Act to amend the Procedure in re- 
spect of Orders for the Removal of the Poor in 
England and Wales, and Appeals therefrom. 

XXXII. An Act to facilitate the Collection of 
County Cess in Jreland. 

XXXIII, An Act to apply the Sum of Three 
Millions out of the Consolidated Fund to the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-eight. 

XXXIV. An Act to amend certain Acts in force 
in Ireland in relation to Appeals from Decrees 
and Dismisses on Civil Bills in the County of 
Dublin and County of the City of Dublin. 

XXXV. An Act to empower the Lord Lieutenant 
or other Chief Governor or Governors of Jre- 
land to apprehend, and detain until the First 
Day of March One thousand eight hundred and 
forty-nine, such Persons as he or they shall sus- 
pect of conspiring against Her Majesty’s Per- 
son and Government. 

XXXVI. An Act for the Amendment of the 
Law of Entail in Scotland. 

XXXVII. An Act to amend the Law relative to 
the Assignment of Ecclesiastical Districts. 

XXXVIII. An Act to authorize the West India 
Relief Commissioners to grant further Time 
for the Repayment of Monies advanced by them 
in certain Cases. 

XXXIX. An Act to facilitate the raising of 
Money by Corporate Bodies for building or 
repairing Prisons. 

XL. An Act to alter the Mode of assessing the 
Funds leviable in the County of Inverness, for 








making and maintaining certain Roads and 
Bridges and other Works in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 

XLI. An Act to amend the Laws relating to the 
Ecelesiastical Unions and Divisions of Parishes 
in Lreland. 

XLII. An Act to facilitate the Performance of 
the Duties of Justices of the Peace out of Ses- 
sions within England and Wales with respect 
to Persons charged with indictable Offences, 

XLIII. An Act to facilitate the Performance of 
the Duties of Justices of the Peace out of Ses- 
sions, within England and Wales, with respect 
to summary Convictions and Orders. 

XLIV. An Act to protect Justices of the Peace 
from vexatious Actions for Acts done by them 
in execution of their Office. 

XLV. An Act to amend the Acts for facilitating 
the winding up the Affairs of Joint Stock Com- 
panies unable to meet their pecuniary Engage- 
ments; and also to facilitate the Dissolution 
and winding up of Joint Stock Companies and 
other Partnerships. 

XLVI. An Act for the Removal of Defects in the 
Administration of Criminal Justice. 

XLVII. An Act for the Protection and Relief of 
the destitute Poor evicted from their Dwellings 
in Ireland. 

XLVIII. An Act to facilitate the Sale of Incum- 
bered Estates in [reland. 

XLIX. An Act for regulating the Sale of Beer 
and other Liquors on the Lord’s Day. 

L. An Act to empower the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods to remove the Colonnade in 
the Regent’s Quadrant. 

LI. An Act to provide additional Funds for 
Loans for Drainage and other Works of public 
Utility in Ireland. 

LII. An Act to explain the Acts for preventing 
the Destruction of the Breed of Salmon and 
Fish of the Salmon Kind. 

LIII. An Act to empower the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Woods to make certain Altera- 
tions and Improvements in the Approaches to 
the Castle and Town of Windsor. 

LIV. An Act for incorporating the Commission- 
ers of the Caledonian Canal, and for vesting 
the Crinan Canal in the said Commissioners. 

LV. An Act for consolidating the Offices of Pay- 
masters of Exchequer Bills and Paymaster of 
Civil Services with the Office of Paymaster 
General, and for making other Provisions in 
regard to the consolidated Offices. 

LVI. An Act to repeal so much of an Act of the 
Third and Fourth Years of Her present Ma- 
jesty, to re-unite the Provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, and for the Government of 
Canada, as relates to the Use of the English 
Language in Instruments relating to the Legis- 
lative Council and Legislative Assembly of the 
Province of Canada. 

LVII. An Act to enable Her Majesty to exchange 
the Advowson of the Vicarage of Stoneleigh in 
the County of Warwick for the Advowsons of 
the Rectory of Yorallin the County of Staford 
and the Perpetual Curacy of Hunningham in 
the County of Warwick. 

LVIII. An Act to authorize for Ten Years, and 
to the End of the then next Session of Parlia- 
ment, the Regulation of the Annuities and 
Premiums of the Naval Medical Supplemental 
Fund Society. 

LIX. An Act for the more speedy Trial and 
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Punishment of Juvenile Offenders in Jre- 
land. 

LX. An Act to alter the Duties payable upon the 
Importation of Spirits or Strong Waters. 

LXI. An Act to effect an Exchange of Ecclesias- 
tical Patronage between Her Majesty and the 
Earl of Leicester, and for the Severance and 
Consolidation of certain Benefices in the Dio- 
cese of Norwich, and for other Ecclesiastical 
Purposes. 

LXII. An Act to appoint additional Commis- 
sioners for executing the Acts for granting a 
Land Tax and other Rates and Taxes. 

LXIII. An Act for promoting the Public Health. 

LXIV. An Act to continue until the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, and to the End of the then next Session 
of Parliament, an Act to amend the Laws re- 
lating to Loan Societies. 

LXV. An Act to suspend until the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine the making of Lists and the Ballots and 
Enrolments for the Militia of the United King- 
dom. 

LXVI. An Act to continue to the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, and to the End of the then next Session 
of Parliament, an Act for authorizing the Ap- 
plication of Highway Rates to Turnpike 
Roads. 

LXVII. An Act for further continuing until the 
First Day of August One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-nine, and to the End of the then 
next Session of Parliament, certain temporary 
Provisions concerning Ecclesiastical Jurisdic- 
tion in England. 

LXVIII. An Act for extending to Ireland an Act 
passed jn the last Session of Parliament, inti- 
tuled An Act for better securing Trust Funds, 
and for the Relief of Trustees. 

LXIX. An Act to repeal so much of an Act of 
the Parliament of Ireland of the Twenty-third 
and Twenty-fourth Years of King George the 
Third, “for the more effectually punishing such 
Persons as shall by Violence obstruct the Free- 
dom of Corn Markets and the Corn Trade, and 
who shall be guilty of other Offences therein 
mentioned, and for making Satisfaction to the 
Parties injured,” as relates to the making of 
Satisfaction to the Parties injured ; and to sub- 
stitute other Provisions in lieu thereof; and to 
repeal the Provisions of the Acts which give 
Remedies against any Hundreds or Baronies in 
Ireland in respect of Robbery. 

LXX. An Act for dispensing with the Evidence of 
the Proclamations on Fines levied in the Court 
of Common Pleas at Westminster. 

LXXI. An Act to continue to the Twentieth Day 
of July One thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
three, and to the End of the then next Session 
of Parliament, Her Majesty’s Commission for 
building new Churches. 

LXXII. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Constabulary Force in Jreland, and to amend 
the Provisions for the Payment of Special 
Constables. 

LXXIII. An Act to continue until the Thirty- 
first Day of July One thousand eight hundred 
and forty-nine, and to the end of the then Ses- 
sion of Parliament, certain Acts for regulating 
Turnpike Roads in Ireland. 

LXXIV. An Act to authorize the Lords of Coun- 
cil and Session to regulate the Rates or Dues 





of Registration to be charged by the Keepers 
of the Registers of Sasines, Reversions, &c. in 
Scotland. 

LXXV. An Act to defray until the First Day of 
August One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine the Charge of the Pay, Clothing, and con- 
tingent and other Expenses of the Disembodied 
Militia in Great Britain and Ireland; to grant 
Allowances in certain Cases to Subaltern Offi- 
cers, Adjutants, Paymasters, Quartermasters, 
Surgeons, Assistant Surgeons, Surgeons’ Mates, 
and Serjeant Majors of the Militia ; and to au- 
thorize the Employment of the Non-commis- 
sioned Officers. 

LXXVI. An Act to enable Archbishops and 
Bishops and other Persons in Jreland to com- 
promise Suits touching their rights of Patron- 
age as to Ecclesiastical Benefices, in certain 
Cases, 

LXXVII. An Act to authorize the Application of 
Part of the unclaimed Money in the Court for 
the Relief of Insolvent Debtors in enlarging 
the Court House of the said Court. 

LXXVIII. An Act for the further Amendment of 
the Administration of the Criminal Law. 

LXXIX. An Act to facilitate and simplify Proce- 
dure in the Court of Justiciary in Scotland. 

LXXX. An Act to empower Lessees of Tithe 
Rent-charge in Jreland to deduct a Proportion 
of Poor Rate Poundage from Rent; and also 
to empower the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
in Jreland to allow Sums paid for Poor Rate 
or County Cess, or Poundage deducted from Ec- 
clesiastical Persons on account of Poor Rate, 
among the Deductions from the Valuation of 
Ecclesiastical Property directed to be made 
under an Act of the Third and Fourth Years of 
His late Majesty, for the Purpose of a certain 
Tax thereby imposed upon such Property in 
Treland, 

LXXXI. An Act for the further Regulation of 
Steam Navigation, and for Limiting in certain 
Cases the Number of Passengers to be con- 
veyed in Steam Vessels. 

LXXXII. An Act to amend the Law for the 
Formation of Districts for the Education of 
Infant Poor. 

LXXXIII. An Act to confirm the Awards of 
Assessionable Manors Commissioners, and for 
other Purposes relating to the Duchies of Corn- 
wall and Lancaster. 

LXXXIV. An Act to amend the Acts for render- 
ing effective the Service of the Chelsea and 
Greenwich Out-Pensioners, and to extend them 
to the Pensioners of the East India Company. 

LXXXV. An Act to continue to the First Day of 
October One thousand eight hundred and forty- 
nine, and to the End of the then next Session 
of Parliament, the Exemption of Inhabitants 
from Liability to be rated as such in respect to 
Stock in trade or other Property to the Relief 
of the Poor. 

LXXXVI. An Act to empower Commissioners of 
the Court of Bankruptcy to order the Release 
of Bankrupts from Prison in certain Cases. 

LXXXVII. An Act to extend the Provisions of 
an Act passed in the First Year of His late 
Majesty King William the Fourth, intituled 
An Act for consolidating and amending the 
Laws for facilitating the Payment of Debts out 
of Real Estate. 

LXXXVIII. An Act for further regulating the 
Money Order Department of the Post Office. 
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LXXXIX. An Act to continue for Two Years, 
and to the end of the then next Session of Par- 
liament, and to amend, an Act of the Second 
and Third Years of Her present Majesty, inti- 
tuled An Act to extend and render more effec- 
tual for Five Years an Act passed in the 
Fourth Year of His late Majesty George the 
Fourth, to amend an Act passed in the Fiftieth 
Year of His Majesty George the Third, for 

reventing the educuistering and taking un- 
awful Oaths in Ireland. 

XC. An Act to regulate the Times of Payment of 
Rates and Taxes by Parliamentary Electors. 
XCI. An Act to make Provision for the Payment 
of Parish Debts, the Audit of Parochial and 
Union Accounts, and the Allowance of certain 

Charges therein. 

XCII. An Act for the Protection and Improve- 
ment of the Salmon, Trout, and other Inland 
Fisheries of Ireland. 

XCIII. An Act to confirm the Incorporation of 
certain Boroughs, 

XCIV. An Act to regulate certain Offices in the 
Petty Bag in the High Court of Chancery, the 
Practice of the Common-Law Side of that 
Court, and the Enrolment Office of the said 
Court. 

XCV. An Act to carry into effect the Arrange- 
ments of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for 
England for making better Provision for the 
Cure of Souls in the Parish of Wolverhampton 
in the County of Staford and Diocese of Lich- 


eld. 

xovi An Act to continue certain Turnpike Acts 
for limited Periods. 

XCVII. An Act to repeal the Duties of Customs 
upon the Importation of Sugar, and to impose 
new duties in lieu thereof. 

XCVIII. An Act to amend the Law for the Trial 
of Election Petitions. 

XCIX. An Act to further extend the Provisions 
of the Act for the Inclosure and Improvement 
of Commons. 

C. An Act to permit the Distillation of Spirits 
from Sugar, Molasses, and Treacle in the United 
Kingdom. 

CI. An Act to provide for the Expenses of erect- 
ing and maintaining Lock-up Houses on the 
Borders of Counties. 

CII. An Act to enlarge the Powers of an Act 
empowering the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Woods to form a Royal Park in Bat- 
tersea Fields ; to facilitate the raising of Mo- 
nies authorized to be raised by the said Com- 
missioners for Metropolitan Improvements ; 
and to regulate and simplify the Mode of keep- 
ing the Accounts of the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Woods. 

CIII. An Act to authorize the Application of a 
Sum of Money out of the forteited and un- 
claimed Army Prize Fund in purchasing the 
Site of the Royal Military Asylum, and in im- 
proving such Asylum. 

CIV. An Act for amending the Act for regulating 
the Prison at Millbank. 

CV. An Act to prohibit the Importation of Sheep, 
Cattle, or other Animals, for the Purpose of 
preventing the Introduction of contagious or 
infectious Disorders. 

CVI. An Act to amend an Act of the Tenth 
Year of Ler present Majesty, for rendering 
valid certain proceedings for the Relief of Dis- 
tress in Ireland by Employment of the Labour- 





ing Poor, and to indemnify those who haye 
acted in such Proceedings. 

CVII, An Act to prevent, until the First Day of 
September One thousand eight hundred and 
fifty, and to the End of the then Session of 
Parliament, the spreading of contagious or in- 
fectious Disorders among Sheep, Cattle, and 
other Animals. 

CVIII. An Act for enabling Her Majesty to es. 
tablish and maintain Diplomatic Relations with 
the Sovereign of the Roman States. 

CIX. An Act to authorize the Inclosure of cer- 
tain Lands in pursuance of a Special Report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and 
Wales. 

CX. An Act to alter the Provisions relating to 
the Charges for the Relief of the Poor in 
Unions. 

CXI. An Act to amend an Act of the Tenth Year 
of Her present Majesty, for amending the Laws 
relating to the Removal of the Poor. 

CXII. An Act to consolidate, and continue in 
force for Two Years and to the End of the then 
next Session of Parliament, the Metropolitan 
Commissions of Sewers. 

CXIII. An Act for the further Amendment of 
the Acts relating to the Dublin Police. 

CXIV. An Act to prevent District Auditors from 
taking Proceedings in certain Cases. 

CXV. An Act to vest in Her Majesty the Pro- 
perty of the Jrish Reproductive Loan Fund 
Institution, and to dissolve the said Institution. 

CXVI. An Act for carrying into effect the Treaty 
between Her Majesty and the Republic of the 
Equator for the Abolition of the Traffic in 
Slaves. 

CXVII. An Act for rendering certain Newspapers 
published in the Channel Islands and the Isle 
of Man liable to Postage. 

CXVIII. An Act to explain and amend the Law 
as to the Licence required for the letting of 
Post Horses to Hire in Ireland, and the Law 
respecting Proceedings for Duties and Penalties 
under the Post Horse, Stage, and Hackney 
Carriage Acts in the United Kingdom. 

CXIX. An Act to simplify the Forms of Certifi- 
cates under the Act authorizing the Advance of 
Money for the Improvement of Land by Drain- 
age in Great Britain. 

CXX. An Act to facilitate the Tranfer of Landed “ 
Property in Ireland. 

CXXI. An Act to alter the Laws and Regulations 
of Excise respecting the Survey of Dealers in 
and Retailers of Spirits, and respecting the 
Sale and Removal of Spirits by Permit from 
the Stock of such Traders ; and respecting the 
Distribution of Penalties and Forfeitures reco- 
vered under the Laws of Excise. 

CXXII. An Act to amend the Laws respectin 
the Warehousing of British Spirits in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland respectively, and to per- 
mit Spirits made from Malt only, and Spirits 
made from Malt and other Grain, and Rectified 
Spirits, to be exported on Drawback from any 
Part of the United Kingdom; and respecting 
certain Spirit Mixtures, and the Removal of 
Goods subject to Excise Regulations from Cus- 
toms Warehouse. 

CXXIII. An Act to renew and amend an Act of 
the Tenth Year of Her present Majesty, for the 
more speedy Removal of certain Nuisances, an 
the Prevention of contagious and epidemic Dis- 
eases, 
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CXXIV. An Act to amend an Act of the last 
Session, for varying the Priorities of the Charges 
made on “The London Bridge Approaches 
Fund,” and to facilitate the Completion of cer- 
tain Improvements in the City of Westminster. 

CXXV. An Act for raising the Sum of Two Mil- 
lions by Exchequer Bills, or by the Creation of 
Annuities, for the Service of the Year One 
thousand eight hundred and forty-eight. 

CXXVI. An Act to apply a Sum out of the Con- 
solidated Fund, and certain other Sums, to the 
Service of the Year One thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-eight ; and to appropriate the 
Supplies granted in this Session of Parliament. 

CXXVII. An Act to reduce the Duties on Copper 
and Lead. 

CXXVIII. An Act for carrying into effect the 
Agreement between Her Majesty and the Imaum 
of Muscat for the more effectual Suppression of 
the Slave Trade. 

CXXIX. An Act for amending an Act passed in 
the Ninth and Tenth Years of Her present Ma- 





jesty for making preliminary Inquiries in cer- 
tain Cases of Applications for Local Acts. 

CXXX. An Act for guaranteeing the Interest on 
such Loans, not exceeding Five hundred thou- 
sand Pounds, as may be raised by the British 
Colonies on the Continent of South America, 
in the West Indies and the Mauritius, for cer- 
tain Purposes. 

CXXXI. An Act to amend and continue until the 
First Day of November One thousand eight 
hundred and forty-nine, and to the End of the 
then next Session of Parliament, an Act to 
make Provision for the Treatment of poor Per- 
sons afflicted with Fever in [reland. 

CXXXII. An Act for the Appointment of addi- 
tional Taxing Masters for the High Court of 
Chancery in Jreland, and to regulate the Ap- 
pointment of the Principal Assistants to the 
Masters in the Superior Courts of Law in Jre- 


land. 
CXXXIII. An Act to amend the Laws relating 
to Savings Banks in Jreland, 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL ACTS, 


DECLARED PUBLIC 


AND TO BE JUDICIALLY NOTICED. 


i. A N Act for better assessing and collecting 

the Poor Rates, Lighting, Watching, and 

Highway Rates, in the Parish of Kettering in 
the County of Northampton. 

ii, An Act for enabling the Mayor, Aldermen, 
and Burgesses of the Borough of Leicester to 
establish a general Cemetery for such Bo- 
rough. 

iii, An Act for the Consecration of a Portion of 
the Manchester General Cemetery. 

iy. An Act for extending the Time for building a 
Bridge over the River Avon from Clifton to 
the opposite Side of the River in the County of 
Somerset. 

y. An Act to authorize the Company of Proprie- 
tors of the Leicester Navigation to abandon the 
Railways or Stone Roads and Water Levels 
commonly known as “The Forest Line,” and 
to enable them to sell the Lands over which the 
same passes, and the Reservoir and other 
Works connected therewith. 

vi. An Act for supplying the Parish and Town- 
ship or Borough of Folkestone with Water. 

vii. An Act to enable the Company of Proprie- 
tors of Lambeth Waterworks to construct addi- 
tional Works, and for better supplying the In- 
habitants of the Parish of Lambeth in the 
County of Surrey and other Parishes and Places 
with Water. 

viii. An Act for the better supplying with Water 
the Royal Burgh of Stirling and Suburbs 
thereof, 





ix. An Act to enable the Birkenhead Dock Com- 
pany to sell or lease their Land. 

x. An Act to authorize the Trustees of the 
Liverpool Docks to build Warehouses, to con- 
struct additional Wet Docks and other Works, 
and for other Purposes. 

xi. An Act for constructing and maintaining a 
Pier, Jetty, or Stage, with necessary Ap- 
proaches thereto, at Dover in the County of 
Kent. 

xii. An Act for lighting with Gas the Township 
of Morley in the Parish of Batley in the West 
Riding of the County of York. 

xiii. An Act for amending “The Bristol and 
Clifton Gaslight Act, 1847.” 

xiv. An Act for incorporating the Southampton 
Gaslight Company, and for supplying at a 
limited Price the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Southampton with Gas. 

xy. An Act to amend and enlarge the Provisions 
ofan Act passed in the Ninth and Tenth Years 
of the Reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 
An Act for better supplying with Gas the City of 
Worcester and the Suburbs thereof, and to 
enable the Worcester New Gaslight Company 
incorporated by the said Act to raise a fur- 
ther Sum of Money. 

xvi. An Act for providing a Market for the Sale 
of Cattle and other Animals in the Borough of 
Shrewsbury in the County of Salop. 

xvii. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of an Act passed in the 
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Ninth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Third, for establishing and govern- 
ing the Magdalen Hospital. 

xviii. An Act for the Regulation of certain pub- 
lic Sufferance Wharves in the Port of Lon- 
don. 

xix. An Act to effect an Agreement between 
the Visitors of the Lunatic Asylum for the 
County of Leicester and the Corporation of the 
Borough of Leicester, for the Admission of Lu- 
natic Paupers from the said Borough into the 
said Asylum. 

xx. An Act for the Incorporation, Establishment, 
and Regulation of “ Price’s Patent Candle 
Company,” and for enabling the said Company 
to purchase and work Letters Patent. 

xxi. An Act to authorize certain Alterations in 
the Hitchin, Northampton, and Huntingdon 
Extension of the Midland Railways; and for 
other Purposes. 


xxii. An Act for enabling the North-western 


Railway Company to make certain Alterations 
and Diversions in the Main Line of their Rail- 
way at Skipton, Casterton, and Sedbergh, and 
Branch of their Railway at 


in the Lancaster 
Bulk. 

xxiii. An Act to authorize the leasing of the 
Aberdare Railway, with the Branch Railway 


and Works connected therewith, to the Taf 


Vale Railway Company. 

xxiv. An Act for enabling the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway Company to improve 
their Main Line of Railway, and to make cer- 
tain Branches in the County of Durham; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxv. An Act to empower the North British 
Railway Company to raise additional Capital 
for certain Purposes. 

xxvi. An Act to enable the Kendal and Winder- 
mere Railway Company to raise a further Sum 
of Money, and to amend the Act relating to 
such Railway. 

xxvii. An Act for enabling the South Wales 
Railway Company to hold Shares in the Un- 
dertaking of the Vale of Neath Railway Com- 
pany ; and for other Purposes. 

xxviii. An Act for enabling the Bristol and Evxe- 
ter Railway Company to purchase the Glaston- 
bury Navigation and Canal, and for amending 
the Acts relating to such Railway and Canal. 

xxix. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Waterford, Wexford, Wicklow, and Dublin 
Railway, and to enable the South Wales Rail- 
way Company to subscribe thereto. 

xxx. An Act to enable the Norfolk Railway Com- 
pany to raise a further Sum of Money, and for 
other Purposes. 

xxxi. An Act for abolishing the Duties now pay- 
able under the Act of 7 George I., commonly 
ealled Saint George’s Chapel Act, and for 
otherwise varying the Provisions thereof, 
and enacting other Duties and Provisions in 
lieu thereof. 

xxxii. An Act to raise a further Sum of Money 
for the Court House and Offices at Hamilton, 
and to alter the Mode of assessing and levying 


certain Rates and Assessments in the County of 


Lanark. 

xxxiii. An Act for removing and regulating the 
Markets and Fairs held in the Borough and 
Liberties of Oswestry, and for completing and 
providing convenient Market Places and Places 
for Fairs, with proper Approaches thereto. 





xxxivy. An Act for maintaining and i improving the 
Harbour of Looe in the County of C 
and for taking down the present Bridge be. 
tween East and West Looe across the said 
Harbour, and erecting a new Bridge instead 
thereof. 

xxxv. An Act for maintaining, regulating, and 
improving the Harbour of Barrow in the 
County Palatine of Lancaster. 

xxxvi. An Act for better supplying with Water 
the Borough of Derby, and certain Parishes and 
Places adjacent thereto, in the County of 
Derby. 

xxxvii. An Act to amend Three Acts of His Ma 
jesty King Ueorge the Third, and another Act 
of His late Majesty King William the Fourth, 
for amending certain Mileways leading to Oxz- 
ford, and making Improvements in the Univer- 
sity and City of Oxford, the Suburbs thereof, 
and adjoining Parish of Saint Clement ; and 
for other Purposes. 

xxxviii. An Act to amalgamate the Liverpool 
Gaslight Company and the Liverpool New Gas 
and Coke Company. 

xxxix. An Act to amend and enlarge the Powers 
of an Act passed in the Second Year of the 
Reign of His Majesty King George the Fourth, 
and of an Act passed in the Sixth Year of the 
Reign of Her present Majesty, for supplying 
the Towns of Old and New Brentford in the 
County of Middlesex, and other Places therein 
mentioned, with Gas. 

xl. An Act to repeal the Provisions of two several 
Acts for lighting with Gas the Town of Bright- 
helnstone in the County of Sussex, and for 
making other Provisions in lieu thereof. 

xli. An Act to authorize the Company of Proprie- 
tors of the Forth and Clyde Navigation and the 
Airdrie and Coatbridge Water Company to 
enter into Agreements for certain Purposes. 

xlii. An Act to enable the Herculaneum Dock 
Company to sell or lease Lands at Toateth 
Park in the County of Lancaster. 

xliii. An Act for facilitating the Transfer of the 
Bristol Docks to the Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Burgesses of the City of Bristol, and for other 
Purposes. 

xliv. An Act for the further Extension and Im- 
provement of the Ferry, Harbours, Piers, and 
other Works at Queensferry y on the Frith of 
Forth ; and for certain other Purposes con- 
nected therewith. 

xly. An Act for establishing direet Steam Commu- 
nications across the River Tyne between the 
Towns of Northand South Shields, and between 
other Places in the Counties of Durham and 
Northumberland. 

xlvi. An Act for incorporating the North of Scot- 
land Fire and Life Assurance Company, under 
the Name of “ The Northern Assurance Com- 
pany ;” for enabling the said Company to sue 
and be sued, and to take, hold, and transfer 
Property ; for confirming the Rules and Regu- 
lations of the said Company ; and for other 
Purposes relating thereto. 

xlvii. An Act for enabling “The Patent Galvan- 
ized Iron Company” “to purchase and work 
certain Letters Patent. 

xlviii. An Act for repealing an Act passed i in the 
Sixth Year of the Reign of His Majesty King 
George the Fourth, for making a oad from 
Batile Bridge to Holloway, in the County of 
Middlesex. 
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xlix. An Act for repairing the Road from Nant- 
wich to Wheelock Wharf in the County Pala- 
tine of Chester ; and to repeal an Act passed 
in the Fifty-sixth Year of the Reign of His Ma- 
jesty King George the Third ; and to continue 
and extend the Trust. 

], An Act to amend an Act passed in the 
Eleventh Year of the Reign of His late Ma- 
jesty King George the Fourth, intituled An Act 
jor repairing and maintaining the Roads from 
the Town of Dundalk in the County of Louth 
to the Towns of Castle Blayney and Carrick- 
macross in the County of Monaghan. 

li, An Act for repealing an Act of the Ninth 
Year of the Reign of His Majesty King George 
the Fourth, intituled An Act for making, re- 
pairing, and improving certain Roads leading 
to and from Truro in the County of Cornwall, 
and for making other Provisions in lieu there- 
of; for forming, vesting, and improving cer- 
tain Roads ; and for continuing and extending 
the Zruro Turnpike Trust. 

lii, An Act to enable the Dundee and Perth Rail- 
way Company to make a Junction Line of Rail- 
way into the Royal Burgh of Dundee. 

liii. An Act to continue and amend the Act re- 
lating to the Drumpeller Railway. 

liv. An Act to enable the Arbroath and Forfar 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money. 

ly, An Act for enabling the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway Company to deviate or alter 
Part of their Thirsk and Malton Branch Rail- 
way, and to abandon Part of the same; and 
for other Purposes. 

lyi. An Act for enabling the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to make a Railway from 
Melmerby to Northallerton, and to form «a June- 
tion with the York and Newcastle Railway. 

lvii. An Act for enabling the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to alter the Levels of cer- 
tain Portions of the Leeds and Hartlepool 
Railway, and to alter the proposed Junctions 
with the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
Eaglescliffe ; and for other Purposes. 

lviii. An Act for enabling the Manchester South 
Junction and Alirincham Railway Company to 
provide additional Station Accommodation in 
Manchester ; and for other Purposes. 

lix. An Act to authorize the Oxford, Worcester, 
and Wolverhampton Railway Company to raise 
a further Sum of Money ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 

Ix. An Aet to enable the Chester and Holyhead 
Railway Company to purchase, hire, and use 
Steam Boats ; and for other Purposes. 

lxi. An Act to enable the Waterford and Kil- 
kenny Railway Company to make certain De- 


Viations in the authorized Line of the said 
Railway ; and to amend the Act relating 
thereto. 

lxii, An Act to alter the Line of the Great Grims- 
by Branch of the East Lincolnshire Railway, 
and to amend and enlarge the Provisions of the 
Acts relating to the Kast Lincolnshire Rail- 
way. 

lxiii. An Act for enabling the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Company to 
make a Railway to Barnsley, with Branches 
therefrom, all in the West Riding of the 
County of York. 

lxiv. An Act for enabling the Manchester, 
Shefield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 





to make improved Communications to their 
Station in- Manchester. 

lxy. An Act to authorize the South Yorkshire, 
Doncaster,and Goole Railway Company to con- 
struct a Branch Railway to the Great Northern 
Railway at Doncaster. 

ixvi. An Act to authorize certain Alterations of 
the North Staffordshire Railway. 

Ixvii. An Act to enable the Aberdeen Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money. 

Ixviii. An Act for enabling the Leeds and Thirsk 
Railway Company to make a Railway by Har- 
rogate to Pateley ; and for other Purposes. 

lxix. An Act to enable the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to carry 
the Line of their Railway across Sheffield 
Street in Manchester, to increase their Station 

lation at Manchester and Stalybridge, 
and for other Purposes. 

Ixx. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway Company to make certain 
Branches, and to alter the Tunnel at Glas- 
gow ; and for other Purposes. 

Ixxi. An Act for making a Railway Station on the 
North Side of the River Aire in Leeds, in the 
West Riding of the County of York, to be 
called “The Leeds Central Railway Sta- 
tion.” 

lxxii. An Act to enable the Scottish Midland 
Junction Railway Company to make Branch 
Railways to Birnam and to the Dunkeld 
Branch of the Scottish Midland Junction Rail- 
way, and also to abandon Portion of the origi- 
nal Line of the said Dunkeld Branch. 

Ixxiii. An Act to enable the Caledonian Railway 
Company to improve the Glasgow, Garnkirk, 
and Coatbridge and the Clydesdale Junction 
Railways. 

Ixxiv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Berks and Hants Railway at Hungerford to 
join the Line of the Wilts, Somerset, and Wey- 
mouth Railway at Westbury and Devizes. 

Ixxv. An Act for authorizing certain Deviations 
in the Line of the Windsor, Staines, and South- 
western Railway. 

Ixxvi. An Act to make a Deviation in the autho- 
rized Line of the Midland Great Western 
Railway of Ireland, and to amend the Acts re- 
lating to the Company. 

Ixxvii. An Act to enable the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway 
from the Bristol and Exeter Railway in the 
Parish of Bleadon to the City of Wells, the 
Town of Glastonbury, and the Parish of Street, 
all in the County of Somerset. 

Ixxviii. An Act to enable the Glasgow, Paisley, 
and Greenock Railway Company to make a 
certain Branch Railway; and to amend the 
Acts relating to the said Railway. 

lxxix. An Act to authorize the Abandonment of 
a Portion of the Londonderry and Enniskillen 
Railway, and the Enlargement of the intended 
Station at Londonderry ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

Ixxx. An Act to enable the Whitehaven Junction 
Railway Company to extend their Railway from 
the present Terminus thereof at Whitehaven to 
the Patent Slip Yard in Whitehaven, to make 
Branches to Whitehaven Harbour, to deviate the 
Line at Parton, and to alter, enlarge, and ex- 
tend the Company’s Stations, Railways, and 
Works ; and for other Purposes. 


Ixxxi, An Act for enabling the Hartlepool Dock 
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and Railway Company and the Great North of 
England, Clarence, and Hartlepool Junction 
Railway Company to lease their respective 
Railways and Works to the York, Newcastle, 
and Berwick Railway Company. 

lxxxii. An Act to enable the Bristol and Exeter 
Railway Company to make a Branch Railway 
from the Parish of Lyng, near the Town of 
Taunton, to join the Wilts, Somerset, and 
Weymouth Railway near Castle Cary, in the 
County of Somerset. 

Ixxxiii. An Act for making a Branch Railway 
from the Churnet Valley Line of the North 
Staffordshire Railway in the Parish of Rocester 
in the County of Stajford to Ashbourne in the 
County of Derby. 

Ixxxiv. An Act to regulate the Charges for the 
Conveyance of Traffic on the Glasgow, Pais- 
ley, Kilmarnock, and Ayr Railway, and for 
other Purposes. 

Ixxxv. An Act for making a Railway from Eveter 
to Yeovil, with Branches and an Extension 
therefrom, to be called “ The Exeter, Yeovil, 
and Dorchester Railway.” : 

ixxxvi. An Act for vesting in the Manchester, 
Sheffield, and Lincolnshire Railway Company 
the Canal Navigation from Manchester to or 
near Ashton-under-Lyme and Oldham, 

Ixxxvii. An Act to enable the London and South- 
western Railway Company to make a Railway 
from Salisbury to Yeovil, with Branches to 
Shaftesbury, and to the Exeter, Yeovil, and 
Dorchester and Wilts, Somerset, and Weymouth 
Railways. 

lxxxviii. An Act to enable the Midland Railway 
Company to make certain Branches from and 
Enlargements of their Railway; and for other 
Purposes. 

Ixxxix. An Act for amalgamating the Southamp- 
ton and Dorchester Railway Company with the 
London and South-western Railway Company. 

xe. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
London and Blackwall Railway, and to autho- 
rize the Company to alter the Gauge of their 
Railway, and to make certain Improvements in 
the Approaches to the said Railway, and to 
make Branches to the London and Saint Ka- 
therine’s Docks. 

xei. An Act to enable the Whitehaven Junction 
Railway Company to raise a further Sum of 
Money ; and to amend the Act relating to the 
said Railway. 

xecii. An Act for improving the Steam Communi- 
cation across the River Humber belonging to 
the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company; for erecting a Pier at 
Kingston-upon-Hull, and enlarging the Works 
at New Holland; for making a connecting 
Line near Haborough in the County of Lincoln ; 
for regulating the Pilotage of the Port of Great 
Grimsby ; and for amending the Acts relating 
to the Manchester, Shefield, and Lincolnshire 
Railway Company. 

xciii. An Act to enable the Manchester, Shefield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway Company to con- 
struct an additional or enlarged Station at 
Shefield, and to make a Branch Railway to the 
Shefield Canal, 

xeiv. An Act for vesting in the Manchester, Shef- 
field, and Lincolnshire Railway Company the 
Sheffield Canal. 

xev. An Act to enable the Plymouth Great 
Western Dock Company to raise farther Capi- 





tal, and to authorize the Great Western, the 
Bristol and Exeter, and South Devon Railway 
Companies to subscribe to the Plymouth Great 
Western Docks ; and for other Purposes. 

xevi. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Newry Navigation. 

xevii. An Act to enable the Warden and Assist. 
ants of the Harbour of Dovor in the County of 
Kent to raise a further Sum of Money. 

xeviii. An Act to improve the Harbour of Burat. 
island in the County of Fife. 

xeix. An Act for constructing a Harbour at 
Leck Robbie and for maintaining the Harbour of 
Little Ferry, both in the County of Sutherland, 

c. An Act for establishing a general Cemetery for 
the Interment of the Dead in the Parish of 
Saint Mary on the Hill in the City of Chester. 

ci. An Act to alter, amend, and enlarge the 
Powers and Provisions of “ The Manchester 
Corporation Waterworks Act, 1847.” 

cii. An Act to amend, extend, and enlarge the 
Powers of an Act passed in the Session of Par- 
liament held in the Fifth and Sixth Years of 
the Reign of Her present Majesty, intituled 
An Act for better lighting, cleansing, sewering, 
and improving the Borough of Leeds in t 
County of York; and to give to the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Burgesses of the said Borough 
further and more effectual Powers for draining 
and sewering the said Borough. 

ciii. An Act for dissolving and facilitating the 
Winding-up of the Affairs of “ The Patent Gal- 
vanized Iron Company,” trading under the Firm 
or Style of Malins and Rawlinsons. 

civ. An Act to amend the Acts for improving the 
Drainage and Navigation of the Middle Level 
of the Fens, and for other Purposes connected 
therewith, 

ev. An Act toenable Low’s Patent Copper Com- 
pany to work certain Letters Fatent. 

evi. An Act for incorporating the Scottish Provi- 
dent Institution, for confirming the Laws and 
Regulations thereof, for enabling the said So- 
ciety to sue and be sued, to take and to hold 
Property ; and for other Purposes relating to 
said Society. 

evii. An Act to amend and continue the Term of 
an Act passed in the Fifty-seventh Year of the 
Reign of His late Majesty King George the 
Third, intituled An Act to continue the Term of 
an Act passed in the Parliament of Ireland in 
the Thirty-fifth Year of His present Majesty, 
for improving and repairing the Turnpike 
Road leading from Dublin to Mullingar, and 
for repealing the several Laws heretofore made 
‘relating to the said Road. 

eviii. An Act for authorizing the Trustees of the 
Tadcaster and Halton Dial Turnpike Road to 
make a Diversion or Alteration of such Part of 
the Line of the Tadcaster and Halion Dial 
Turnpike Road as lies in the Parish of Tad- 
caster in the West Riding of the County of 
York. 

cix, An Act to enable the President, Vice-Presi- 
dents, Treasurer, and Members of the Philan- 
thropie Society to sell and grant Leases of the 
Lands belonging to them, and to purchase other 
Lands ; and for other Purposes relating to the 
said Society. 

ex. An Act to incorporate the Members of the 
Institution called “ The Orphan Working 
School,” now established at Haverstock Hill, 
Hampstead Road, in the County of Middlesex, 
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and to enable them the better to carry on their 
charitable Designs. 

exi. An Act to alter and amend some of the 
Provisions of the Acts relating to the London 

: and Blackwall Railway Company. 

exii. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and Nor- 
thern Railway Company to make Branch Rail- 
ways to Roscobie, Keltyhead, and Glencraig ; 
and for certain other Purposes. 

exiii. An Act for more effectually watching, cleans- 
ing and lighting the Streets of the City of Edin- 
burgh and adjoining Districts, for regulating 
the Police thereof, and for other Purposes re- 
lating thereto. 

exiv. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Great Northern Railway Company ; and to en- 
able the Company to make an Extension of 
their Railway from the Parish of Saundby in 
Nottinghamshire to the Askern Branch of the 
Wakefield, Pontefract, and Goole Railway in 
the Parish of Owston in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, with a Branch to rejoin the Great 
Northern Railway in the Parish of Snaith in 
the said West Riding. 

exv. An Act for enabling the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway Company to make certain 
Modifications of their Share Capital ; and for 
other Purposes. 

exvi. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and Bath- 
gate Railway Company to extend their Whit- 
burn Branch, and to alter or deviate their Up- 
hall and Binnie Branch. 

exvii. An Act to authorize a Deviation in the 
Line of the Londonderry and Coleraine Rail- 
way, and to amend the Act relating thereto. 

exviii. An Act to facilitate the Construction of 
Cowlairs Branch of the Glasgow, Airdrie, and 
Monklands Junction Railway by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Company, and to grant 
further Powers to that Company. 

exix. An Act toenable the Royston and Hitchin 
Railway Company to extend their Line of Rail- 
way from Royston to Shepresh, and to make a 
Deviation of the authorized Line at Hitchin. 

exx. Ar Act to amend the Provisions of the 
Newport and Pontypool Railway Act, 1845. 

exxi. An Act to oalihe: the Caledonian Railway 
Company to extend their Railway across the 
River Clyde at Glasgow, and to form a Station 
in that City. 

exxii. An Act for the Amendment and Continua- 
tion of the Burgh Customs, and Water, Shore, 
and Harbour Rates, of the Burgh of Dunbar, 
and for other Purposes connected with the said 
Burgh, and the Supply of Water to the same 
and the Harbour thereof. 

exxiii. An Act to provide for the Municipal and 
Police Government of the Burgh of Leith, and 
for other Purdoses relating thereto. 

exxiv. An Act for the better carrying on the 
Affairs of the Grand Canal Company. 

exxv. An Act for enabling the London and 
South-western Railway Company to effect cer- 
tain Extensions and Deviations at Godalming, 
Cosham, London Bridge, Southampton, and 
Poole, and certain Arrang ts respecting 
Steam Packets ; and for other Purposes. 

exxvi. An Act to enable the Furness Railway 
Company to raise a further Sum of Money, and 
to purchase Steam Vessels ; and for the Amend- 
ment of the Acts relating to the said Com- 
pany. 

exxvii. An Act to authorize certain Deviations in 
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the Main Line of the Stirling and Dunfermline 
Railway, and for other Purposes. 

exxviii. An Act to enable the Whitehaven and 
Furness Junction Railway Company to deviate 
or extend their Line of Railway from Silecroft 
to Fozfield, and to abandon a Portion of their 
Line between Silecroft and Jreleth ; to make 
Branches to Whitehaven Harbour; and for 
other Purposes. 

exxix. An Act to enable the Dundce and Arbroath 
Railway Company to make a Junction Line of 
Railway into the Royal Burgh of Dundee. 

exxx. An Act for enabling the London and 
North-western Railway Company to make a 
Branch Railway from the Coventry and Nun- 
eaton Line in the Parish of Exhall to the Cra- 
ven Colliery, and another Branch Railway from 
the same Coventry and Nuneaton Line at Bed- 
worth to the Mount Pleasant Colliery, to con- 
struct a new Approach Road to the Station of 
the London and North-western Railway at 
Tamworth, and to enlarge the Rugby Station of 
the last-mentioned Railway, all in the County 
of Warwick ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxi. An Act to enable the Midland Railway 
Company to construct a Railway from Glouces- 
ter to Stonehouse, and for other Purposes con- 
nected with the Bristol and Gloucester Line of 
the Midland Railway. 

exxxii. An Act to alter and amend the Acts re- 
lating to the Newry and Enniskillen Railway 
Company, and to enable them to make Arrange- 
ments with other Railway Companies. 

exxxiii. An Act to authorize an Alteration of the 
Line of the Oxford, Worcester and Wolver- 
hampton Railway ; and for other Purposes. 

exxxiv. An Act to amalgamate the Monkland and 
Kirkintilloch, Ballochney, and Slamannan Rail- 


ways. 

exxxv. An Act for making a Railway from the 
Great Western Railway near Slough to the 
Town of New Windsor in the County of 
Berks. 

exxxvi. An Act for making an Alteration in the 
New Cross Station; and for amending the 
Powers and Provisions of the several Acts re- 
lating to the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway. 

exxxvii. An Act to enable the Trustees of the 
Worcester Turnpike Road to make certain new 
Roads, and to improve and more effectually 
maintain the several Roads leading into and 
from the City of Worcester. 

exxxviii. An Act for establishing a Market and 
Fair in the Borough of Avon otherwise Abera- 
von in the County of Glamorgan. 

exxxix. An Act for the better regulating and im- 
proving the Port and Harbour of New Ross in 
the Counties of Wexford and Kilkenny. 

exl. An Act for better paving, lighting, watching, 
sewering, draining, cleansing, and otherwise 
improving the Town and Neighbourhood of 
Huddersfield in the West Riding of the County 
of York, for maintaining an efficient Police, and 
removing and preventing Nuisances and An- 
noyances therein. 

exli. An Act for the Improvement of the Bo- 
rough of Londonderry. 

exlii. An Act for incorporating “ The West of 
England and South Wales Land Draining Com- 
pany ;” and for enabling Owners of limited In- 
terests in Land to charge the same for the Pur- 
poses of Drainage, Irrigation, Warping, Em- 
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bankment, Reclamation, Inclosure, and Im- 
provement. 

elxiii. An Act to improve the River Nene and 
Wisbech River, and the Drainage of Lands dis- 
charging their Waters into the same. 

exliv. An Act to alter and amend the several 
Acts relating to the Birkenhead Commissioners 
Docks, and to transfer the several Powers of 
the said Commissioners to a Corporate Body to 
be entitled “The Trustees of the Birkenhead 
Docks ;” and for other Purposes. 

exlvy. An Act for continuing the Term of an Act 
passed in the Eighth Year of the Reign of His 
Majesty King George the Fourth, intituled An 
Act for more effectually repairing and main- 
taining the Road from Hulme, across the River 
Irwell, throuyh Salford, to Eccles, in the County 
Palatine of Lancaster, and a Branch of Road 
communicating therewith, so far as relates to 
the Road from Hulme to Eccles, for the Pur- 
pose of enabling the Trustees to pay off the 
Debt now due on the said Roads. 

exlvi. An Act for altering and amending an Act 
passed for maintaining the Road from Cross- 
ford Bridge to Manchester, and a Branch con- 
nected therewith. 

exlvii. An Act for more effectually repairing and 
maintaining the Road from Richmond to Reeth 
in the County of York. 

exlviii. An Act to enable the Wishaw and Colt- 
ness Railway Company to divert and improve 
certain portions of their Line. 

exlix. An Act to enable “ The Timber Preserving 
Company” to purchase and work certain Let- 
ters Patent, and for confirming the same. 

el. An Act for draining, warping, and otherwise 
improving Thorne Moor in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 

cli. An Act to authorize the Endowment and 
Consecration of a new Chapel at Marlborough, 
and the Annexation of the same to Marlborough 
College. 

clii. An Act to amend the Act for the more easy 
Recovery of Small Debts and Demands within 
the City of London and the Liberties thereof. 

cliii. An Act for the Establishment of the Far- 
mers’ Estate Society [reland. 

cliv. An Act to enable the Dundee and Perth 





Railway Company to take a Lease of the Un. 
dertaking of the Dundee and Arbroath Rail- 
way Company, and to amend the Acts relating 
to such Companies respectively. 

elv. An Act for making a Railway from Paisley 
to Barrhead, with certain Branch Railways 
therewith connected, to be called “ The Pais. 
ley, Barrhead, and Hurlet Railway.” 

clyi. An Act to make a Deviation in the autho- 
rized Line of the Manchester, Buxton, Matlock, 
and Midlands Junction Railway, together with 
a Branch to Bakewell. 

elvii. An Act to amend the Acts relating to the 
Exeter and Exmouth Railway Company. 

elviii. An Act to enable the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to construct a Loop Line from 
the Birmingham and Oxford Junction Railway 
through the Town of Leamington; and for 
other Purposes. 

clix. An Act to confer additional Powers on the 
Great Western Railway Company with refer. 
ence to an Agreement of the Twelfth of No- 
vember 1846, for the Purchase by them of the 
Birmingham and Oxford Junction and Bir- 
mingham, Wolverhampton, and Dudley Rail- 
ways. 

elx. An Act to enable the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow Railway Company to hold Shares in the 
Edinburgh and Bathgate Railway Company ; 
and for other Purposes. 

elxi. An Act for the more effectually paving, 
lighting, watching, draining, cleansing, and 
otherwise improving the Town and Neighbour- 
hood of Walsall in the County of Stafford, for 
improving the Markets, and for the better 
assessing the Poor’s Rates, Highway Rates, 
Church Rates, and other Local Rates within 
the Parish of Walsall in the said County. 

elxii. An Act for granting further Powers to the 
Clerkenwell Improvement Commissioners for 
the Purpose of enabling them to complete the 
new Street and the Improvements connected 
therewith. 

elxiii. An Act to provide for the Sanatory Im- 
provement of the City of London and the Liber- 
ties thereof, and for the better cleansing, sewer- 
ing, paving, and lighting the same. 
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PRIVATE ACTS, 


PRINTED BY THE QUEEN’S PRINTER, 


AND WHEREOF THE PRINTED COPIES MAY BE GIVEN IN EVIDENCE. 


1, AN Act to authorize the feuing of the Glebe 
Lands of the Parish of Govan in the 
County of Lanark. 
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. An Act for authorizing the Trustees of the Will 


of the late Calmady Pollexfen Hamlyn Esquire, 
under the Direction of the Court of Chancery, 


to pull down the Mansion or Dwelling House | 
at Paschoe in the County of Devon, Part of the | 


Estates devised by the same Will, and to re- 


build the same, and to raise Money for those 


Purposes by Mortgage of the said Estates ; and 
for making Provision for the Payment of the 
Principal Monies so raised ; and for other Pur- 
poses. 

. An Act for confirming an Exchange of certain 
Lands in the Parish of Wilton in the County of 
Somerset, heretofore Part of the Augmentation 
of the Perpetual Curacy of Hill Bishops other- 
wise Bishops Hull in the same County, for 
certain Lands in the Parish of Staplegrove in 
the same County, and for other Purposes. 

. An Act to authorize the Sale to the Right 
Honourable George Harry Earl of Stamford 
and Warrington of certain Freehold and Lease- 
hold Hereditaments in the County of Salop de- 
vised- by the Will of Polly Hale Widow, de- 
ceased, and for directing the Investment of the 
Purchase Money in other Hereditaments, to be 
settled in like Manner. 

5. An Act to authorize Grants in Fee and Leases 
for long Terms of Years, for Building Purposes, 
of the devised Estate of John Newton Esquire, 
deceased, situate at Gorton in the Parish of 
Manchester in the County of Lancaster. 

6. An Act for enabling Sales, Leases, and Mort- 
gages to be made of certain Estates in the 
County of York, heretofore belonging to John 
Fullerton. 

7. An Act to enable the Trustees of the Will of 
Edward Jessop the elder to sell the Estates 
devised by such Will, and to lay out the Money 
to arise therefrom in the Purchase of other 
Estates under the Direction of the Court of 
Chancery. 

8. An Act for enabling Leases and Sales to be 
made of an Estate at Horton in the Parish of 
Bradford in the County of York, holden upon 
the Trusts of the Will of Jacob Hudson, de- 


ceased, 

9. An Act to enable Sir William Miller of Glenlee 
and Barskimming, Baronet, Heir of Entail in 
possession of the Lands and Estates of Glenlee, 
Barskimming, and others, lying in the Stew- 
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artry of Kirkcudbright and County of Ayr, to 
exchange certain Portions of the said Estates, 
and to sell certain Parts thereof, for the Pay- 
ment and Extinction of the Debts, Obligations, 
and Burdens affecting the same. 


10. An Act for incorporating the Governors and 


Trustees of the united Charities of Nathaniel 
Waterhouse, appointed by virtue of an Act 
passed in the Seventeenth Year of the Reign of 
King George the Third, intituled An Act for 
uniting and better regulating the Charities of 
Nathaniel Waterhouse within the Town and 
Parish of Halifax in the West Riding of the 
County of York ; and amending the Powers and 
Provisions of the said Act, and granting other 
Powers and Provisions enabling the Governors 
and Trustees of the said united Charities, when 
incorporated, to sell and to convey Parts of the 
Lands of the Charity Estates, make Exchanges 
of the Lands of the said Estates for other 
Lands, lease Mines, fell Timber, and effect Im- 
provements; and for regulating the Application 
of the Revenues, Rents, and Income of the said 
Estates, and enlarging the charitable Uses of 
the said Charities ; and for other Purposes con- 
cerning*the same. 


11. An Act to provide for the better Administra- 


tion of certain Charities in the Parish of Sand- 
bach in the County of Chester, and the Distri- 
bution of the Income thereof, and for vesting 
the Estates and Property belonging to the 
Charities in new Trustees, and to enable the 
Trustees to grant Leases of the Charity Estates ; 
and for other Purposes. 


12. An Act to alter and amend an Act passed in 


the Eighth and Ninth Years of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty, for enabling the Trustees 
of the Will of Francis late Duke of Bridgewater 
to carry into execution certain Articles of 
Agreement entered into by them with the 
Right Honourable Francis Egerton now Earl 
of Ellesmere. 


13. An Act for the Sale of the Glebe Lands be- 


longing to the Rectory of Woolwich and the 
Parish Church of Saint Mary Woolwich in the 
County of Kent, and to confirm the Building 
Leases of such Lands, and for Endowment of a 
new Ecclesiastical District ; and for other Pur- 


poses. 
14. An Act for extending certain Powers of an 


Act passed in the Eighth Year of the Reign of 
Her present Majesty, intituled An fae en- 
larging the Powers contained in the Will of Sir 
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John Ramsden Baronet, deceased, to grant 
Leases of the Hereditaments in the Townships 
of Huddersfield, Honley, ‘Dalton, and Almond- 
bury devised by such Will, and for other Pur- 
poses, to the Hereditaments in the Parishes of 

lmondbury, Kirkeaton, and Huddersfield com- 
prised in the Settlement made on the Marriage 
of John Charles Ramsden Esquire, deceased ; 
and for other Purposes. 

15. An Act to authorize the granting of Building 
Leases for Ninety-nine Years of Parts of the 
Trust Estates of the Will of the late Charles 
Robert Blundell Esquire, situate in the Parishes 
of Sefton, Walton on the Hill, and North Meols 
in the County of Lancaster, and to lease Waste 
Lands and Coal and other Mines, and to ex- 
change certain detached and intermixed Lands, 
other Parts of the said Trust Estates. 

16. An Act for granting Building and other Im- 
provement Leases of the Settled Estates of the 
Right Honourable George Augustus Frederick 
Charles Ear| of Sheffield, situate in the Parishes 
of Newhaven and Bishopstone in the County of 
Sussex. 

17. An Act to amend a Settlement made by the 
Most Honourable the Marquess and Marchio- 
ness of Londonderry and the Honourable Vis- 
count Seaham ; and for other Purposes therein 
mentioned. 

18. An Act for compromising certain Suits and 
Claims affecting Parts of the Estates of the 





late Marquess of Antrim, and for settling cer- 
tain Lands intermixed with Parts of such 
Estates. 

19. An Act for vesting the Two undivided Sixth 
Shares of Christopher Alderson, a Lunatic, and 
Mary Alderson Spinster, a Person of unsound 
Mind, as Two of the six Children of Chri 
Alderson Alderson deceased, in certain Free- 
hold Estates in the Counties of Middlesez, 
Hertford, and York, in Trustees, in whom the 


other Four undivided Sixth Shares are now # 


vested, upon trust for Sale. 3 

20. An Act to alter and amend certain Powers of | 
leasing contained in the last Will and Testa- 
ment of the late Most Honourable John Crich- 
ton Stuart Marquess of Bute and Earl of Dum- 
fries deceased. 

21. An Act for altering an Act made and passed 
in the Session of Parliament held in the Ninth 
and Tenth Years of the Reign of Her present 
Majesty Queen Victoria, for enabling the Mas- 
ter and Brethren of the Hospital of Saint Mary 
the Virgin within the Borough of Newcastle, 
‘intone to grant Leases of their Estates ; 
and for other Purposes. 

22. An Act for the Relief of the Right Honour- 
able Richard Earl of Glengall, in respect of his 
Estates in the Counties of Waterford and Tip- 

in Ireland, and for vesting the same 
Estates in Trustees for effecting such Relief. 


PRIVATE ACTS, 


NOT PRINTED. 


23. An Act for the Restitution in Blood of Wil- 


liam Constable Maxwell Esquire. 

24. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Edward 
Heneage Esquire with Charlotte Frances Ann 
Heneage his now Wife, and to enable him to 
marry again ; and for other Purposes. 

25. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of Robert 
Nicholson Esquire with Frances Nicholson his 
now Wife, and to enable him to marry again ; 
and for other Purposes therein mentioned. 

- 26. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of the Reve- 

rend Frederick Grueber Lugard Clerk with 





Grace Price Lugard his now Wife, and to en- 
able him to marry again; and for other Pur- 


poses. a 
27. An Act to dissolve the Marriage of William — 


Jervis, a Captain in the Forty-second Regiment 
of Bengal Native Infantry, and Paymaster and | 
Superintendent of Native Pensioners at Bar- ~ 
rackpore in the Province of Bengal in the East | 
Indies, with Mary Amelia his now Wife, and to | 
enable him to marry again ; and for other Pur- _ 
poses therein mentioned. 
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